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preface 


The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  January  12,  1967.  He  charged  the  Commis- 
sion with  seeking  ways  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent  housing  for 
low-income  families.  He  urged  that  the  search  for  a “revolutionary 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  American  city”  focus  on  a variety  of 
issues  including  building  codes  and  technology,  zoning  and  land-use 
regulations,  housing  codes,  Federal,  state  and  local  tax  policies,  and 
development  standards. 

Congress  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
authorized  a study  of  these  issues  and  provided  funding  in  1966.  The 
Commission  is  to  report  before  December  31,  1968,  to  the  President,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

During  the  hrst  months  of  its  existence,  the  Commission  spent  32 
days  holding  hearings  in  18  cities  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
date  has  met  in  business  sessions  17  times.  Private  citizens  and  experts, 
as  well  as  officials,  gave  testimony.  To  learn  by  seeing  and  hearing  as 
well  as  by  studying,  the  Commission  spent  long  hours  inspecting  the 
slums  and  blighted  areas  and  also  the  showcase  developments  of  these 
cities.  This,  too,  they  did  with  officials,  with  private  citizens,  and  by 
themselves. 

Such  intensive  study  gave  the  Commission  the  flavor  of  the  American 
scene  of  the  Sixties  — the  hopes  and  angers,  dreams  and  frustrations,  the 
plans  that  work  and  those  that  do  not,  ghettos  and  swimming-pool 
in-every-yard  suburbs,  beauty  and  ugliness,  slum  nightmares  and 
low-income  neighborhoods  reflecting  care  and  pride,  public  housing 
atrocities  and  public  housing  gateways  to  the  good  life.  And  the  Com- 
mission could  not  help  confronting  the  complex  issues  of  race  which 
interweave  so  many  aspects  of  urban  life. 

While  the  Commission  is  drawing  conclusions  from  its  hearings, 
on-site  inspections,  and  a comprehensive  research  effort,  this  publica- 
tion is  offered  in  the  belief  that  the  public  will  find  useful  insights  in 
the  testimony. 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  for  the  convenience  of  readers,  repetitive 
descriptions  of  the  Commission’s  task,  addressed  to  each  new  gathering, 
are  deleted,  fntroductions  of  the  invited  witnesses  are  summarized  in 
footnotes.  The  many  public  witnesses  are  identified  according  to  infor- 
mation they  presented.  Much  valuable  written  material  submitted  to 
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the  Commission,  incorporated  into  the  official  records,  is  on  file  and  is 
receiving  scrutiny  by  members  and  staff. 

rhe  hearings  will  be  recorded  in  five  volumes.  Volume  1 included 
hearings  in  Baltimore,  I'^ew  Haven,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh,  held 
between  May  12  and  June  10,  1967.  Volume  2 included  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  from  June  30  through  July  7,  1967.  Volume 
3 covered  those  held  in  Atlanta,  Houston,  Miami,  and  Arlington, 
Fexas,  in  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  area,  in  July  and  August  1967.  This 
V'olume  4 records  the  hearings  held  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
in  September  1967.  The  schedule  of  all  hearings  appears  on  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Under  the  direction  of  Howard  E.  Shuman,  Executive  Director,  and 
in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Jane  Carey  Enger,  Administrative  Officer, 
Walter  Rybeck,  Assistant  Director,  had  primary  staff  responsibility  for 
setting  up  the  hearings  and  for  editing  Commission  publications.  Mrs. 
Marion  Massen,  Associate  Editor,  directed  the  indexing,  graphics,  and 
annotations  designed  to  make  these  hearings  useful  for  reference  and 
research  work. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  many  of 
whose  officials  have  contributed  to  the  Commission’s  research  effort, 
has  been  invited  to  present  a statement  in  the  final  volume  of  the 
hearings,  responding  to  statements  and  questions  pertaining  to  Federal 
housing  and  urban  development  programs  and  policies. 
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New  York  City 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  David  L. 
Baker,  Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  Lewis  Davis,  John  DeGrove,  Anthony 
Downs,  Alex  Feinberg,  Jeh  V.  Johnson,  John  Lyons,  Richard  W. 
O’Neill,  Richard  Ravitch,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith. 

Housing  and  related  issues  in  the  ghetto  and  in  other  deteri- 
orated  urban  neighborhoods  were  examined  during  the  first  day 
of  hearings  in  New  York  City.  Invited  and  public  witnesses 
dealt  with  the  roles  of  the  local  and  Federal  governments  and 
of  private  industry  in  removing  slums,  and  major  attention 
was  given  to  the  proper  role  of  residents  in  planning  for  the 
housing,  social  services,  and  businesses  of  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Auditorium,  Intermediate 
School  No.  201 
New  York,  New  York 
Morning,  September  6,  1968 


WORRISOME  GROWTH  OF  GHETTOS 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  want  to  thank  you  for  coming,  and  to  apologize 
for  our  getting  here  late.  We  appreciate  your  attendance.  I am  going 
to  ask  all  members  of  the  Commission  to  come  forward  and  take  their 
seats. 

This  is  among  the  hearings  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  is  holding  in  18  cities  of  the  country  to  examine,  at 
close  range,  the  subject  matters  it  was  charged  to  pursue  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  These  subjects,  specified  in  Section  301  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  which  brought  the  Commission  into  existence  in 
January  1967,  include  Federal  and  local  taxation,  building  and  hous- 
ing codes,  land  use,  zoning,  and  development  standards,  as  they  relate 
to  urban  problems;  and,  most  particularly,  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing  for  people  with  low  incomes. 

May  I make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  “investigating”  any  city  or  area. 
We  are  seeking  constructive  examples  of  good  things  that  have  been 
done  as  well  as  looking  at  the  problems.  Further,  while  we  hold  a hear- 
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ing  in  a particular  city  because  it  offers  a good  example  of  one  or  more 
of  the  particular  subjects  we  are  pursuing,  we  also  inquire  about  that 
subject  in  its  broader  setting.  Therefore  we  have  asked  national  experts 
as  well  as  local  witnesses  to  come  to  our  hearings. 

The  meeting  this  morning  is  to  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jeh  Johnson, 
a distinguished  architect  from  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  who  has  been 
one  of  our  most  \aluable  members  on  the  Commission.  He  will  intro- 
duce the  speakers,  and  we  hope,  preserve  order. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  Senator  Douglas.  It  is  our  usual  proce- 
dure to  hear  testimony  from  our  scheduled  speakers  first.  Following 
that  we  have  five  minutes  for  questions  from  each  of  the  Commission- 
ers, after  which  time  the  meeting  is  open  to  members  of  the  audience. 
Written  statements  of  any  length  may  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

We  start,  this  morning,  with  our  first  speaker,  Mr.  Paul  Ylvisaker.i 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Paul  Ylvisaker. 


STATEMENT  BY  PAUL  YLVISAKER 


Mr.  Paul  Ylvisaker:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Douglas,  and 
members  of  the  Commission:  I have  come  here  this  morning  without 
a prepared  statement,  because  I want  to  be  relevant  to  your  interests 
and  to  your  questions.  I thought  what  I might  do  is  rather  informally 
talk  to  you  a bit  about  the  work  we  are  doing  in  New  Jersey.  Then  I 
would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  general  problems  we  face,  which 
I think  are  relevant  to  your  interests  as  well. 

In  New  Jersey,  this  past  year,  the  Legislature,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Governor,  created  the  department  which  I now  head,  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs. 

This  department  brings  together  a variety  of  existing  agencies  and 
functions.  Included  in  this  department  are  OEO  technical  assistance 
(the  poverty  program),  housing  and  urban  renewal,  code  enforcement, 
aging,  youth,  physical  planning,  coordination  of  the  state  manpower 
programs,  and  training. 

We  are  also  attempting  to  coordinate  Federal  grants  as  they  come  to 
New  Jersey.  With  regard  to  community  development,  we  are  working 
actively  in  the  field  of  legislation,  particularly  with  regard  to  tension 
in  our  central  cities,  and  are  also  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
economic  development  of  New  Jersey.  We  hope,  for  example,  to 
develop  the  Hackensack  Meadows  — an  area  roughly  the  size  of  Man- 
hattan — and  in  the  next  10  or  15  years  carry  out  a coordinated  plan 
for  that  area. 

^ Commissioner  of  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  Program,  The  Ford  Foundation,  1958-66.  Executive 
Secretary  to  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  1954-55.  Member  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Mission  to  Japan,  1960-62;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  health  exchange  mission  to 
USSR,  1964.  Fulbright  research  scholar  U.K.;  Littauer  fellow.  Harvard.  Taught, 
Swarthmore  College,  Woodrow  Wilson  graduate  school,  Princeton  University. 
M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
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This  department  has  been  thrown  into  the  breach  this  summer. 
Since  we  were  newly  created,  and  were  available  lor  services  when  the 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Newark  and  in  Plainfield,  we  helped  in  a 
negotiating  and  mediating  situation.  We  also  participated  in  a similar 
way  in  Atlantic  City. 

New  Jersey’s  Action  on  Community  Affairs 

This  department,  most  relevantly  to  your  concerns,  has  been  given 
by  the  legislature  some  basic  tools  which  hold  great  promise  toward 
solving  problems  that  you  are  vitally  concerned  with.  Let  me  review 
five  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  first  is  a provision  which  authorizes  the  State  to  cover  half  the 
local  share  of  urban  renewal  costs.  In  the  case  of  public  development  in 
municipalities,  we  may  provide  100  percent  of  these  costs. 

Second,  we  are  made  responsible  for  overseeing  the  relocation  plans 
of  public  agencies  (including  the  State’s  municipalities)  with  some 
modification  in  the  case  of  the  Highway  Department. 

A flat  statement  was  made  in  that  legislation  that  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  the  adequate  rehousing  of  persons  displaced  by  public 
action. 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  involves  maintenance  and  construction 
standards  in  multiple-family  dwellings.  New  Jersey  began  accumu- 
lating tenement  laws  after  the  Lincoln  Steffens  expose  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  What  the  legislature  has  done  is  to  put  in  my  hands  as 
Commissioner  the  administrative  power  to  revise  and  update  codes, 
which  heretofore  have  been  accumulated  by  legislative  action.  The 
authority  extends  to  all  dwellings  in  the  State,  including  hotels,  which 
house  three  families  and  more. 

We  are  currently  working  with  the  best  technical  assistance  we  can 
muster  to  review  all  the  accumulated  statutes,  to  see  in  what  way  we 
can  improve  and  modernize  them. 

The  law  says  that  we  have  about  270  days  in  which  to  make  these 
changes  and  to  issue  administrative  rulings  though  we  can  take  longer 
than  that.  If  we  require  more  time,  we  just  keep  the  present  regula- 
tions in  effect. 

I think  you  will  agree  this  is  quite  an  advanced  step  for  a state  to 
take.  I am  not  certain  whether  other  states  have  moved  as  far  and  as 
aggressively  as  New  Jersey;  my  impression  is  they  have  not. 

The  fourth  piece  of  legislation  was  a modification  of  the  Mitchell- 
Lama^  program  of  middle-income  housing  here  in  New  York.  We  are 
authorized  to  issue  revenue  bonds,  with  no  maximum  stated  in  the- 
legislation.  We  may  continuously  go  to  the  market  with  bonds  to  pro- 
vide moderate-income  housing. 

With  the  help  of  consultants  such  as  Mrs.  Hortense  Gabel  here  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Loshbough  and  Mr.  Seymour  Baskin  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  others,  we  were  able  to  take  the  Mitchell-Lama  legis- 
lation and  add  some  good  features  to  it. 

^See  index. 


One  feature  is  a rent  supplement  program,  admittedly  far  too  small. 
We  can  charge  premium  rents  for  choice  locations;  we  also  can  charge 
higher  rents  to  tenants  whose  incomes  rise  beyond  the  allowable  max- 
imum; we  may  also  charge  economic  rents  for  commercial  structures 
built  into  the  projects  — we  may  take  all  three  of  these  as  a form  of 
rent  supplement  to  get  a better  race  and  income  mix  within  the  jjroject. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  piece  of  legislation,  however,  is  the 
fdth.  What  it  docs  is  to  give  us  a demonstration  grant  fund  of  approx- 
imately |1  million.  This  has  not  been  earmarked  and  is  therefore  a 
flexible  resource. 

What  appealed  to  the  Legislature  was  the  statement  continuously 
made  in  presenting  the  legislation,  that  is  was  time  for  the  private 
sector  to  be  brought  into  the  housing  field,  and  particularly  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  low-cost  housing. 

What  we  intend  to  do  with  this  money  is  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  both  state  and  local  urban  development  corporations,  which  will 
bring  in  private  money  as  well  as  public  money. 

We  are  still  doing  staff  work,  looking  carefully  at  some  of  the  proj- 
ects here  in  New  York  City,  and  also  in  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  elsewhere. 

But  we  do  have  our  general  objectives  pretty  clear.  We  want  to  get 
into  rehabilitation,  particularly  in  the  older  cities,  to  begin  to  effect 
economies  of  scale  to  bring  the  private  companies  into  these  cities  so 
they  can  experiment  with  product  development. 

Also,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve,  as  Pittsburgh  is  now  trying  to 
achieve,  changes  in  work  methods  as  well. 

Rehabilitation  is  possible  and  feasible  on  a much  larger  basis,  with 
lower  income  groups  benefiting,  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 
This  is  a vast  leap  forward,  I think,  in  the  housing  field. 

I don’t  want  to  detail  all  the  other  things  our  department  is  doing, 
except  to  say  again  that  this  summer  we  have  been  very  actively 
involved  in  attempting  to  mediate,  and,  more  basically,  to  correct  the 
problems  which  are  leading  to  the  civil  disturbances  in  our  central 
cities. 

Here  I would  like  to  move  a bit  from  where  I stand  as  Commissioner 
of  this  department,  and  from  the  daily  activities  we  are  undertaking, 
to  give  you  a broader  sweep  of  what  I see  as  the  urban  problems  in  the 
United  States  — to  where  all  of  us  on  the  firing  line  badly  need  help, 
and  even  without  help  are  going  to  have  to  move  ahead. 

I have  come  here,  I suppose,  as  a representative  of  what  the  states 
are  doing  and  possibly  can  do. 

More  States  Move  on  Urban  Problems 

I am  encouraged  to  see  across  the  country  that  state  governments  are 
moving  far  more  aggressively  on  urban  problems  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
called  together  a number  of  the  states,  expecting  a small  response.  I 
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think  some  43  states  responded,  indicating  that  in  each  case  some  effort 
was  going  forward  to  attack  the  urban  problems  with  which  you  are 
concerned.  Granted,  the  motivations  and  circumstances  vary,  and 
progress  will  vary.  But  1 do  think  this  is  an  encouraging  development. 

Yet,  I would  like  to  break  even  from  that  position  as  a representative 
of  the  states  because  one  of  the  things  that  I think  is  necessary  in  our 
time  is  that  we  move  in  our  thinking  toward  perspectives  that  tran- 
scend our  present  jurisdictions  and  powers,  and  begin  seriously  doing 
work  on  these  problems. 

I am  not  so  concerned  with  whether  it  is  state,  municipality  or 
Federal  government  that  operates,  but  that  each  of  us,  when  we  get  a 
chance,  operate  as  fast,  as  effectively,  as  we  possibly  can. 

I came  to  New  Jersey  because  I found  with  Governor  Hughes  and 
the  Legislature  a circumstance  which  encouraged  initiative  and  action, 
f think  if  there  were  equal  opportunity  in  some  municipal  level,  I and 
a number  of  people  who  have  come  to  New  Jersey  would  go  there  as 
well,  ft  isn’t  that  we  are  particular,  now,  about  the  jurisdiction  that  we 
represent,  but  that  we  are  particular  about  the  problem  and  the 
business  of  getting  governmental  power  effectively  to  apply. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  problems  we  deal  with,  I don’t 
want  to  sit  here  for  a long  time  and  give  you  a lecture  which  I know 
you  have  had  previously  from  people  more  capable  and  versatile  than  I. 

I do  want  to  cite  several  of  the  major  problems  in  the  United  States 
that  we  are  currently  contending  with  and  which  do  need  help. 


Major  Problem:  More  Ghetto  People  and  Pressures 

Number  one  is  the  fact  that  we  are  bottling  up,  in  our  declining 
economic  areas,  increasing  numbers  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
What  is  important,  here,  is  not  the  statement  but  the  ball  park  figures. 

One  member  of  your  Commission,  Mr.  Downs,  has  presented  them 
in  detail  to  Senator  Ribicoff’s  Committee.  But  1 want  to  repeat  them: 
Each  year,  by  birth  and  by  migration,  the  Negro  ghetto  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  by  roughly  half  a million.  The  exit  number  is 
approximately  50,000;  so  that  about  450,000  are  being  trapped  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  the  central  cities. 

The  increase  of  tensions  which  this  represents  is,  I think,  obvious. 
And  each  year  the  pressures  grow  with  the  further  concentration  of 
the  ghetto  population. 

This  means  that  no  matter  how  enlightened  our  programs  are,  and 
how  massive  they  may  be,  the  United  States  faces  a period  now  of  some 
years  where  we  can  expect  (though  all  of  us  may  not  like  the  prospect) 
increasing  tensions  and  outbreaks  across  the  country,  simply  because 
of  the  continuing  momentum  of  this  historical  trend. 

This  indicates,  1 think,  that  the  United  States  faces  some  major 
policy  considerations. 

We  have  to  develop  an  urban  migration  policy,  because  individual 
municipalities  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  this  on  their  own. 
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We  now  obviously  are  mechanizing  the  South,  which  forces  great 
numbers  of  people  off  the  land.  No  provision,  really,  has  been  made  for 
them,  except  to  take  the  rather  haphazard  or  accidental  journey  to 
where  their  friends  and  relatives  may  be,  whether  or  not  housing  or 
employment  opportunities  await. 

1 think  it  has  come  time  for  the  United  States  nationally  to  develop 
a policy  of  migration,  so  that  you  do  not  get  this  haphazard  develop- 
ment and  further  accentuation  of  the  ghetto  problems  that  we  now  see.^ 


Relate  Old  Urban  Areas  to  New  Growth 

Second,  obviously,  if  we  are  merely  to  keep  the  size  of  the  Negro 
ghetto  — and  I do  not  speak  here  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  others  who  face 
much  the  same  problem  — merely  to  keep  the  size  of  the  ghettos  con- 
stant it  would  require  the  outward  movement  of  about  a half  million 
a year  into  what  are  now  white  neighborhoods. 

I am  not  sure  whether  this  country  is  ready,  yet,  to  take  a position 
on  this,  except  what  we  have  done  by  default.  Certainly,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  not  to  face  the  figures  that  I have  given  you. 

I think  it  does  demand  much  more  encouragement  in  the  system  to 
the  decentralization  of  this  now  increasing  ghetto  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  need  an  economic  base  inside  the  central 
city,  or  available  to  it.  One  might  define  the  problem  by  saying  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  bring  the  ghetto  within  walking  and  living  and 
working  distance  of  the  growth  areas  of  the  American  economy. 

You  have  seen  the  employment  figures  which  show  that  as  we  in- 
crease the  population  of  the  poor,  the  newcomer,  the  Negro  disadvan- 
taged in  the  central  city,  we  are  decreasing  their  employment  possibil- 
ities, and  producing  discrepancies  that  can  only  result  in  increased 
welfare  burdens.  Not  only  that,  but  housing  conditions  are  relatively 
deteriorating  in  the  central  cities.  The  other  amenities  of  life  are 
similarly  deteriorating. 

Certainly,  the  tax  base  of  the  central  city  makes  it  impossible,  now, 
for  even  the  most  enlightened  mayor  to  respond  to  the  problem  in 
scale. 

I happen  to  think  it  is  a mistake  to  deal  with  the  declining  areas 
separately,  without  relating  them  to  the  growing  areas  as  well. 

While  we  are  trying  to  accommodate  this  tremendous  movement  of 
population,  and  its  unfortunate  concentration,  we’re  also  trying  to 
build  a new  America  for  100  million  more  people  in  the  next  30  years. 
This  will  require  the  building,  I am  told,  of  about  100  Clevelands. 

This  will  mean  that  in  the  next  30  years  the  biggest  business  of 
America  will  be  building  and  rebuilding  cities  and  communities  — 
not  projects,  subdivisions.  But  cities  and  communities;  nothing  less. 

This  is  a new  form  of  enterprise  which  the  Unitd  States  is  not  pre- 
pared for. 


^ In  response  to  later  queries,  Mr.  Ylvisaker  elaborated  on  internal  migration 
policies.  See  page  7. 
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We  have  some  large-scale  builders,  but  the  scale  at  which  they’re 
operating  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  scale  ot  development  that  must 
occur. 

What  we  must  do,  therefore,  is  to  have  the  hardware  and  administra- 
tive organization  and  flow  of  revenue  necessary  to  produce  communi- 
ties and  rebuild  communities  at  the  needed  scale.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  factor  in  the  social  solution  that  will  keep  us  from  being  a divided 
America. 

We  are  very  close  to  what  Lincoln  faced  in  1860.  At  that  time  he 
saw  a Nation  divided  by  race  and  by  income  and  by  economic  group- 
ings, North  and  South. 

Today,  the  United  States  faces  a division  of  our  central  cities  against 
the  suburban  areas.  And  if  the  present  rate  continues,  by  1983  roughly 
20  to  25  of  America’s  large  cities  — Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  etc. 
— will  be  preponderantly  Negro. 

I leave  it  as  an  open  question  — whether  this  trend  should  be  encour- 
aged. On  the  one  hand,  it  allows  for  the  Negro  finally  to  get  his  poli- 
tical equity  in  controlling  political  jurisdictions. 

What  I dislike  is  the  social  segregation,  and  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
will  be  inheriting  the  deficit  sector  of  the  United  States.  This  is  no 
legacy  for  any  group  to  inherit. 

Therefore,  I think  you  have  to  factor  into  our  growth  also  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghettos,  the  declining  areas,  the  deficit  areas  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

One  cannot  continue,  as  we  have  in  the  last  20  years,  to  build  one 
America  new,  and  to  fail  to  build  the  other  America  old.  The  two  must 
be  brought  together  by  some  administrative  tactic,  by  some  policy,  and 
certainly  by  some  new  political  and  financial  arrangement  — newer 
and  better  than  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  intended  just  as  an  introductory  statement 
and  overview.  I would  be  glad  to  entertain  questions. 


Additional  Statement  by  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker 

1 agiee,  that  inteinal  migration  cannot  be  regulated  with  the  same  control  and 
precision  as  immigration.  But  we  can  adopt  policies  which  express  priorities  and 
objectives.  Let  me  cite  several  negative  examples  of  such  policies  already  set. 

One  has  exacerbated  the  “Puerto  Rican  problem.’’  Before  World  War  II,  those 
moving  from  Puerto  R.co  to  the  mainland  travelled  by  ship;  and  with  fares  of 
small  differential,  they  spread  out  through  all  the  major  ports.  After  World  War 
II,  a cheap  airline  fare  was  established  between  San  Juan  and  New  York  City — 
which  concentrated  the  migration  and  placed  a very  heavy  load  on  one  metropolis. 

Second,  we  have  left  much  of  the  determination  of  welfare  eligibility  and  bene- 
his  to  state  and  local  choice.  This  has  led  to  balkanization,  which  again  has  dis- 
torted the  flow  of  internal  migration. 

1 bird,  we  allow  companies  (such  as  Ford  Motor  just  two  years  ago)  to  recruit 
labor  — as  from  Appalachia  — without  respect  to  local  unemployment,  housing 
shortages,  etc. 

Given  such  “negative  ’ instances,  one  might  therefore  begin  by  examining  the 
distoring  influences  on  internal  migration  implicit  in  existing  price,  tax,  and  other 
policies.  A next  step  might  be  to  move  toward  positive  objectives;  e.g.,  developing 
incentives  to  bring  migration  and  Iccal  employment,  housing  and  other  oppor- 
tunities into  balance.  Knowing  that  past  a certain  population  size,  per  capita 
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urban  public  expenditures  double,  we  might  want  to  steer  migration  away  from 
the  large  central  cities  toward  smaller  communities  of  25-50,000. 

Certainly,  we  want  to  reduce  the  flow  of  rural  Negroes  toward  the  ghettos. 
This  might  be  done  (a)  by  building  transitional  or  building  up  existing  com- 
munities close  to  their  point  of  origin,  where  whole  families  could  resettle  while 
they  received  job  and  other  training;  (b)  by  opening  “catchment”  communities 
and  housing  opportunities  in  the  outer  rings  of  the  metropolis,  where  agricultural 
skills  are  more  relevant  — as  in  domestic  service,  gardening,  etc.,  and  where  strains 
on  family  life  are  not  nearly  as  devastating:  (c)  by  systematically  encouraging 
suburban  settlement  of  Negro  G.I.’s  when  they  leave  the  service  — as  by  counseling, 
job  placement,  and  special  assistance  with  housing. 

We  might  also  establish  migration  aids;  as  by  purchase  of  homes  owned  in 
“dying  communities,”  so  that  families  would  have  a down  payment  to  make  when 
they  arrived  at  their  point  of  destination  .... 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  have  questions  after 
the  next  witness.  1 would  like  to  mention  at  this  point  that  this  Com- 
mission has  a permanent  chairman,  Mr.  Douglas,  here  at  my  left.  He 
has  asked  members  residing  near  the  area  in  which  the  hearing  is  being 
held  to  chair  various  sessions.  At  subsequent  sessions  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Ravitch  and  Mr.  O’Neill  will  serve  as  chairmen. 

Our  second  speaker  this  morning  is  Mr.  Jack  E.  Wood,  Jr.^  Mr. 
Wood  is  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing.  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  introduce  you. 


STATEMENT  BY  JACK  E.  WOOD 

Mr.  Wood:  Thank  you.  I have  prepared  some  very  brief  remarks  in 
deference  to  wliat  1 believe  is  the  interest  of  the  Commission  in  hear- 
ing some  of  the  experiences  of  my  agencies.  I intend  to  go  through 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to 
present  whatever  questions  you  may  be  interested  in  posing. 

I appreciate  the  invitation  extended  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  to 
appear  before  you  and  present  testimony  which  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Commission  in  its  task  of  seeking  solutions  to  the  nation’s  critical  hous- 
ing problems.  The  Commission  is  charged  with  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility — one  that  extends  far  beyond  the  single  issue  of  providing  more 
and  better  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families.  It  must 
also  concern  itself  with  an  examination  of  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
building  and  construction  codes  and  requirements,  code  enforcement 
policies,  and  presumably  the  whole  panoply  of  laws,  codes,  regulations 
and  policies  which,  in  the  aggregate,  affect  housing  supply  and  resi- 
dential opportunity. 

The  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  concerned  with  many  of  the  very  same 
aspects  of  the  Nation’s  housing  problems  as  is  the  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 

NCDH  is  the  only  national  agency  working  exclusively  in  the  hous- 
ing-civil rights  field.  The  Committee  includes  as  members  47  organi- 

^ In  housing  field  since  1945.  Former  Director  of  Housing  for  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  municipal  agency  enforcing  the  city’s  fair  housing 
laws;  former  National  Housing  Secretary  for  National  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  Member  Board  of  Directors  of  National  Housing  Conference. 
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zations  broadly  representative  of  the  Nation’s  civil  rights,  religious, 
labor  and  civic  leadership.  Founded  in  1950,  we  serve  as  stimulus, 
catalytic  agent,  and  clearinghouse  in  the  held  of  housing,  providing 
research,  technical  and  professional  assistance  not  only  to  our  affiliate 
organizations  but  also  to  governmental  and  other  private  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  equal  opportunity  in  housing.  NCDH 
developed  the  Operation  0[>en  City  Program  which  now,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Urban  League  of  New  York  City,  is  meaningfully 
expanding  housing  opportunities  and  mobility  for  minority  families 
in  New  York  City.  I'his  program,  subsequently  expanded  and  rehned, 
was  utilized  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  a four-city 
demonstration  effort  which  signihcantly  influenced  national  OEO 
housing  policy. 

In  addition,  NCDH  provides  technical  and  professional  assistance 
to  more  than  1000  urban  and  suburban  fair  housing  committees  across 
the  Nation  which  look  to  the  National  Committee  for  technical  and 
professional  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
their  programs  to  expanding  housing  opportunities  and  supply. 

My  comments,  therefore,  draw  on  both  the  background  of  NCDH’s 
nationwide  service,  and  my  own  personal  and  professional  experience 
in  the  housing/civil  rights  field. 

Before  going  on  with  what  represents  the  body  of  my  remarks,  I want 
to  take  this  occasion  not  only  to  express  my  pleasure  at  sharing  this 
presentation  of  testimony  with  Paul  Ylvisaker,  a long-time  friend  and 
one  who  has  given  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  the  field,  but  I also 
want  to  commend  the  Commission  for  its  very  good  and  wise  judg- 
ment in  selection  Intermediate  School  No.  201  as  the  locale  for  this 
hearing  in  this  community.  I see  I.S.  201  as  symbolic  of  many  things 
in  a Negro  community  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  I think  that  it  was 
very  wise  and  propitious  judgment  to  choose  it. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  have  we  faced  a domestic  threat 
so  potentially  catastropic  as  the  explosive  situation  which  exists  in  our 
cities  today.  At  a time  when  much  of  the  Nation’s  population  is  enjoy- 
ing unprecedented  wealth  and  affluence,  millions  of  Negro  Americans 
and  other  minorities  are  forced  to  endure  a seemingly  endless  cycle  of 
poverty,  squalor,  slums  and  blight.  And  aside  from  the  seemingly  bleak 
prospect  that  Congress  may  fund  a few  more  small-scale  Federal  pro- 
grams, there  is  virtually  no  promise  of  change. 

The  bold  pledge  of  “a  decent  home  and  a suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family”  made  by  Congress  in  1949  has 
become  a hollow  mockery  for  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation. For  these  families  live  in  a world  apart  from  the  rest  of  society 
— trapped  in  the  rat-infested,  slum-ridden  ghettos  of  our  central  cities, 
and  the  prospect  of  a decent  home  and  a suitable  living  environment 
seems  beyond  hope. 
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Ghetto  Misery  More  Than  Poor  Housing 


But  life  in  the  racial  ghettos  of  urban  America  is  beset  by  more  than 
the  physical  problems  of  slums  and  blight.  Poverty,  unemployment, 
remoteness  from  decent  paying  jobs,  inadequate  training  and  health 
facilities,  segregated  and  interior  schools,  are  all  a part  of  the  ghetto 
way  of  life.  And  this  system,  nurtured  both  directly  and  indirectly  by 
government  at  every  level,  breeds  hopelessness  and  bitterness  and  sus- 
tains a sense  of  racial  alienation  so  explosive  that  the  crisis  in  our 
cities  now  borders  on  catastrophe. 

The  tragedies  of  death,  injury,  and  chaos  in  our  cities  in  summer, 
1967,  prove  more  clearly  than  ever  — particularly  in  such  cities  as  New 
Haven  and  Detroit  — that  the  building  of  better  ghettos  will  not 
resolve  the  nation’s  racial  crisis.  The  recent  tragic  rebellions  in 
Newark,  Syracuse,  Plainfield,  and  Milwaukee  all  bear  witness  to  the 
explosive  forces  inherent  in  the  physical  imprisonment  and  social  iso- 
lation of  a people  kept  out  of  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  ghetto;  no  amount  of  repair- 
ing tan  remove  from  it  the  stigma  of  what  society  says  it  is  — a reservation  in 
which  to  keep  the  people  whom  the  larger  society  does  not  care  to  associate 
with,  and  those  problems  it  has  no  interest  in  dealing  with. 

That  is  Bayard  Rusiin’s  definition  of  the  ghetto.  Mr.  Rustin  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  people  who  are  the  most  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  the  ghetto  are  the 
young  people,  those  bursting  wdth  optimism,  hope  and  a sense  of  possibility, 
but  who  are  forced  to  make  a truce  with  the  reality  that  there  is  nowhere 
outside  for  them  to  go.  The  result  is  that  they  converge  on  themselves  and 
on  their  own  neighbors  with  self-destructive  frustration  and  violence.  We  can- 
not afford  to  preserve,  in  any  form,  an  environment  that  breeds  such  bitterness, 
such  despair.  . . . 

The  mental  health  of  young  Negroes  in  the  ghettos  is  therefore  essentially  the 
mental  health  of  someone  who  is  actually  imprisoned,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
liberate  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young,  pent-up,  frustrated  minds  into  the 
optimism  and  open  air  of  the  American  dream,  then  we  have  got  to  abolish 
the  institution  of  the  ghetto,  not  refurbish  it.  Ghettos  have  no  place  in  the 
spirit  which  for  centuries  we  have  been  told  is  the  spirit  of  America. 

Survey  after  survey  and  observer  after  observer  have  warned  that  70, 
80  and  indeed  even  90  percent  of  the  ghetto  residents  have  reached  the 
boiling  point  in  impatience  with  housing  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion, not  just  with  poor  housing  quality. 

A recent  report  on  six  northern  cities  by  Brandeis  University’s  Lem- 
berg Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  states  that  it  is  this  very  sense 
of  being  forced  to  live  in  the  ghetto,  and  having  few,  if  any,  alterna- 
tives to  it,  which  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  dissatisfaction  — more 
widespread  even  than  the  discontent  over  the  lack  of  jobs.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  six  cities  are  dissatisfied  with  job  opportunities. 
But,  the  report  says:  “Impatience  with  the  opening  of  housing  oppor- 
tunities is  even  closer  to  the  boiling  point;  an  average  of  76  percent 
feel  that  efforts  to  provide  opportunities  for  Negroes  to  live  where  they 
want  are  going  too  slowly. 
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Simeon  Booker,  Washington  correspondent  for  Jet  magazine,  one  of 
the  influential  Johnson  publications  serving  the  Negro  market,  recently 
conducted  a survey  of  some  700  Democratic  party  leaders  in  SO  cities. 
Asked  what  was  the  issue  on  which  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
least  satisfied  their  expectations  and  their  constituents’  expectations, 
they  replied:  Housing  discrimination;  not  housing  alone,  or  better 
housing,  but  housing  discrimination. 

In  Greenleigh  Associates’  study  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  more  than 
a year  ago,  housing  discrimination  — that  is,  the  inability  of  ghetto 
residents  to  find  housing  outside  the  blighted  area  — was  the  major 
concern  of  the  Negro  community. 

In  a John  F.  Kraft,  Inc.  survey  of  Harlem,  we  hear  the  cry:  “Find  me 
a better  place  to  live,  whether  it’s  here,  or  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs, 
or  outside  of  the  city,  and  I’ll  grab  it.  But  help  me  finance  the  move.’’ 

It  is  often  assumed  that  people  who  are  uprooted  from  their  present 
homes  will  support  improvement  and  renewal,  but  balk  at  moving  into 
a new  neighborhood.  But  the  Harlem  survey  suggests,  and  very  strongly, 
that  an  assumption  like  that  would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  When  Harlem 
residents  were  asked  where  they  would  like  to  live,  if  they  had  to  move, 
just  17  percent  said  “in  Harlem.”  None  volunteered  that  they  would 
like  to  see  their  children  live  in  Harlem  when  they  grew  up. 

In  Akron,  Ohio;  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; in  Newark,  New  Jersey  — to  name  only  four  cities  — major  pro- 
tests were  launched  this  spring  directed  by  the  central  city  Negro  ghetto 
leadership,  to  demand  open  occupancy  under  law,  and  in  fact  especially 
in  the  operation  of  the  federally  financed  housing  and  renewal  pro- 
grams. 

In  three  other  areas  — Easton,  Pennsylvania;  Greenburgh,  New  York; 
and  Pulaski,  Tennessee  — similar  protests  have  changed  or  stopped 
segregated  and  discriminatory  site  selection  practices  of  the  local  public 
housing  and/or  urban  renewal  agency  using  Federal  dollars. 

Psychologist  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  in  his  extraordinary  book,  Dark 
Ghetto}  wrote: 

Racial  segregation,  like  all  other  forms  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  debases  all 
human  beings  — those  who  are  its  victims,  those  who  victimize,  and  in  quite 
subtle  ways  those  who  are  merely  accessories  .... 

The  victims  of  segregation  do  not  initially  desire  to  be  segregated,  they  do 
not  ‘prefer  to  be  with  their  own  people,’  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  belief 
is  commonly  stated  by  those  who  are  not  themselves  segregated.  A most  cruel 
and  psychologically  oppressive  aspect  and  consequence  of  enforced  segregation 
is  that  its  victims  can  be  made  to  accommodate  to  their  victimized  status,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  to  state  that  it  is  their  desire  to  be  set  apart,  or 
to  agree  that  subjugation  is  not  really  detrimental  but  beneficial,  The  fact 
remains  that  exclusion,  rejection,  and  a stigmatized  status  are  not  desired  and 
are  not  voluntary  states.  Segregation  is  neither  sought  nor  imposed  by  healthy 
or  potentially  healthy  beings. 

But  the  Nation  labels  as  a model  urban  renewal  city  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  which,  while  slightly  improving  the  quality  of  some  Negro 
housing,  has  in  fact  massively  reinforced  Negro  isolation  and  segrega- 

^ Kenneth  Clark,  The  Dark  Ghetto  (New  York:  Harper,  1965). 
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lion  irom  the  total  urban  community  and  the  good  schools,  good  jobs, 
and  other  good  things  ot  life  that  white  residents  enjoy. 

In  city  after  city  — Chicago,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Rochester  — 
Xegro  residents  are  demanding  open  housing,  but  the  unyielding  di- 
rection of  Federal,  state  and  local  policies  has  for  decades  been  and  is 
now  the  building  of  better  ghettos. 

Congressional  proposals  tor  ghetto  investment  in  jobs  and  housing, 
whether  they  be  modest  or  massive  in  scope  — whether  they  be  Senator 
Percy’s  or  Senator  Kennedy’s  or  any  of  the  nearly  forty  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  — are  restricted  solely 
to  ghetto  investment  in  a “finger  in  the  dike’’  approach  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  job  and  industry  migration  to  the  suburbs. 


Revitalizing  Ghettos  Not  Enough 

A preliminary  report  on  an  NCDH  study  on  jobs  and  housing  pat- 
terns shows  a decline,  or  at  best  minimal  increase,  in  central  city  jobs, 
compared  with  extremely  large  increases  in  jobs  in  surrounding 
suburbs.  This  present  and  apparently  growing  trend  in  the  Nation’s 
economy  is  unlikely  to  be  reversed  by  ghetto  investment  and  revitaliza- 
tion programs  now  being  considered. 

In  my  judgment,  these  revitalization  programs  are  not  only  neces- 
sary — but  should,  in  fact,  be  far  more  extensive  than  presently  pro- 
posed — marshaling  both  public  and  private  resources  with  genuine 
urgency.  But  exclusive  reliance  on  these  revitalization  programs  would 
cut  Negroes  oft  permanently  from  participation  in  the  full  economy 
of  the  entire  urban  area.  Revitalization  must  be  coupled  with  a massive 
increase  in  housing  supply  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  on 
a metropolitan-wide  basis,  and  the  opening  of  that  increased  supply 
and  the  existing  market  to  all  citizens  without  any  racial  discrimination 
whatsoever. 

Manifestly,  as  we  read  the  morning  papers,  it  continues  to  be  the 
main  interest  of  the  Negro  community  of  Milwaukee. 

Clearly,  then,  this  Nation  is  today  challenged  to  fulfill  at  last  its 
commitment  to  achieve  “a  decent  home  and  a suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family.’’ 

For  as  men  are  shaped  by  their  worlds,  so  also  are  their  housing 
choices  affected  by  other  factors.  The  selection  of  sites,  the  location  of 
jobs,  schools  and  public  facilities,  suburban  zoning  ordinances  and 
building  requirements,  and  the  policies  of  the  real  estate  and  mortgage 
lending  interests  — in  the  past  these  have  all  operated  as  part  of  a 
system  designed  to  limit  and  restrict  nonwhite  residential  mobility. 
That  system  must  be  changed  if  America’s  cities  are  to  survive. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  public  services,  especially  for  new  resi- 
dents with  young,  school-age  children,  local  governments  have  taken 
affirmative  action  to  limit  the  economic  range  of  families  who  can  live 
within  their  borders.  Zoning  ordinances,  minimum  size  requirements, 
water  and  sewer  permits,  building  codes,  restriction  standards,  and 
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other  legal  and  administrative  devices  have  been  and  are  today  being 
used  to  bar  entry  ot  low-  and  moderate-income  tamilies  to  suburban 
jurisdictions. 

In  most  metropolitan  areas  around  the  country,  however,  the  bulk 
of  the  poor  are  nonwhites.  Thus,  their  exclusion  from  suburban  hous- 
ing functions  as  effectively  as  outright  denial  based  on  color.  This  in- 
ability of  Negro  families  to  secure  suburban  housing  has  had  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  school  patterning  within  metropolitan  areas;  local 
school  districts,  reflecting  population,  have  become  increasingly  all- 
white  or  heavily  Negro,  with  consequent  negative  implications  for 
intergroup  contacts  or  for  social  mobility  or  economic  advancement 
among  Negroes. 

Zoning  laws  and  practices  which  the  Douglas  Commission  has  been 
charged  to  study  are  our  Nation’s  fundamental  declaration  of  intent 
that  Negro  citizens  are  to  be  condemned  to  ghetto  imprisonment. 

Zoning  laws  have  created  enclaves  for  the  rich  protected  by  the 
state,  and  those  enclaves  for  the  rich  are  insurance  that  ghettos  for  the 
poor  will  also  be  protected.  The  key  case  in  1959  in  Connecticut  — 
Senior  v.  Zoning  CornmissioJi  — sustained  four-acre  zoning,  restricting 
New  Canaan  to  a superior  residential  district  from  which  all  but  a 
select  few  would  be  legally  barred. 

Thus,  official  state  action  supposedly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
is  used  to  preserve  whole  areas  from  invasions  by  the  poor,  which  in  our 
society  means  Negro  citizens. 

Suburban  jurisdictions,  while  restricting  residents  by  race  and  re- 
fusing to  participate  in  Federal  low-income  housing  programs,  have 
been  willing  to  participate  fully  in  Federal  grants  for  public  works 
and  community  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  refused,  in  this  and  past  administra- 
tions, to  use  its  power  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  freedom  of  residence.  Rather 
FFIA  [Federal  Housing  Administration]  and  VA  [Veterans  Adminis- 
tration], which  built  our  ghettos  along  with  private  industry,  are  now 
joined  by  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  De\elopment  in  enforcing  segregation,  with  only  minor 
exceptions  brought  about  by  concerted  pressure  of  the  Nation’s  civil 
rights  and  housing  groups. 


House  Negroes  in  Suburbs  Near  Jobs 

1 made  reference  earlier  to  a study  made  by  the  NCDH  on  jobs  and 
housing.  As  many  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  know,  the  trend 
is  towards  the  decentralization  of  industry  and  an  exodus  of  industry 
toward  suburbia.  This  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six 
years;  for  example,  62  percent  of  all  mercantile  establishments,  in  the 
course  of  this  last  half-decade,  have  located  in  suburban  communities. 

It  is  painfully  clear  to  Negro  Americans  that  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  authority  to  undertake  affirmative  action  for  equal 


housing  choice  under  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  Order,  and  Title 
VI,  the  present  Administration  and  the  agencies  charged  with  its  hous- 
ing responsibilities  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  to  exercise 
the  authority  which  would  give  meaning  to  President  Johnson’s  own 
words: 

“As  long  as  the  color  of  a man’s  skin  determines  his  choice  of  hous- 
ing, no  investment  in  the  physical  rebuilding  of  our  cities  will  free 
the  men  and  women  living  there.’’ 

Every  day  Federal  money  and  power  are  used  to  build  racial  ghettos. 
Federal  benefits  are  creating  community  patterns  and  conditions  in 
the  housing  supply  which  build  in  segregation.  Federal  agencies  have 
allowed  municipalities  to  select  sites  for  federally  aided  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  30  years  in  areas  where  such  segregation  is  foreordained.  FHA 
continues  doing  business  with  discriminatory  builders,  lenders,  and 
real  estate  brokers.  Urban  renewal  and  highway  projects  destroy  inte- 
grated neighborhoods  and  swell  the  ghettos.  Federal  loans  and  grants 
are  poured  into  restricted  white  suburban  communities  for  schools, 
hospitals,  water  and  sewer  systems  and  other  facilities.  Government 
installations  and  plants  with  Federal  contracts  locate  in  areas  where 
employment  opportunities  are  cancelled  out  by  racial  barriers  to 
housing. 

The  Congressional  action  authorizing  construction  of  a new  |300 
million  Atomic  Energy  Commission  facility  at  Weston,  Illinois,  de- 
voted to  new  breakthroughs  in  basic  research,  despite  the  fact  that 
equal  job  opportunity  and  equal  housing  choice  are  de  facto  barred 
to  more  than  one  million  Chicago  Negroes,  is  as  shocking  as  the 
failures  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  most  noteworthy  and  heartening  that  the  Urban  Coalition  ^ has 
broken  with  the  Nation’s  public  policy  commitment  which  forces 
Negro  Americans  to  live  in  ghettos.  The  Coalition  has  coupled  its  call 
for  bold  and  immediate  action  to  increase  low-income  housing  supply 
with  a call  for  guarantees  of  equal  access  to  all  housing,  new  and  exist- 
ing. The  white  business  power  structure  is  on  record  now  for  freedom 
of  residence  as  well  as  increased  numbers  of  decent  housing  units. 

I also  want  to  praise  the  proposal  by  Senator  Douglas,  that  re- 
possessed FHA  and  VA-aided  homes  in  outlying  areas  be  used  to 
provide  low-income  housing  for  the  poor,  because  this  would  open 
and  immediately  make  available  a source  of  low-cost  housing  to  the 
lower  income  urban  residents,  near  existing  jobs.  The  Douglas  pro- 
posal complements  a suggestion  made  by  NCDH  in  its  February,  1967, 
publication,  “How  the  Federal  Government  Builds  Ghettos.’’ 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  recently  released  an  adverse  report 
relating  to  employment  in  the  slum  ghettos  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
This  showed  unemployment  so  much  worse  in  the  slum  ghettos  than  in 
the  country  as  a whole  that  national  unemployment  rates  are  utterly 
irrelevant  in  considering  problems  of  minority  workers.  Thinking 


^ National  organization  of  civic,  business,  labor,  church,  civil  rights  and  other 
leaders,  formed  following  the  1967  urban  riots. 
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about  unemployment  in  terms  of  3.7  or  4 percent  is  simply  leaving  the 
slums  out. 

Basic  to  the  massive  unemployment  problems  of  urban  Negro  work- 
ers is  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  job  opportunities  have  been  moving  away  from,  or  have 
failed  to  develop,  in  the  areas  of  Negro  concentration,  whether  in  the 
rural  South  or  in  the  urban  North.  While  Negroes  have  been  migrat- 
ing from  rural  areas  to  central  cities,  new  employment  in  commercial 
industry  has  tended  to  locate  in  suburban  and  outlying  sections  of 
metropolitan  areas,  where  for  largely  racial  reasons  Negroes  are  not 
permitted  to  live.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  he  now  lives,  and  wherever 
he  is  likely  to  live  in  the  coming  years,  if  enforced  segregation  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  the  Negro  worker  faces  an  unemployment  situation 
experienced  by  no  other  group  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The 
nearly  total  lack  of  available  employment  opportunities  in  areas  rea- 
sonably proximate  to  places  of  residence  is  an  apt  description  of  the 
dilemma  he  is  confronted  with  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  this  light,  the  so-called  unemployability  of  Negroes  because  of 
work  problems,  educational  deficiencies,  educational  policies,  garnishee 
records,  hiring  restrictions,  and  the  like  — these  so-called  criteria  of 
unemployability  — cannot  be  said  to  account  wholly  for  persistence  of 
massive  unemployment  among  nonwhites.  Rather,  the  physical  mal- 
distribution of  labor  supply  and  labor  demand  within  the  country  as 
a whole,  and  within  its  major  urban  areas,  must  be  weighed  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  nature  of  today’s  racial  crisis,  and  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  and  policies  to  meet  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the  figures  which  very  dramatically 
indicate  the  Nation’s  jobs  are  leaving  the  central  cities  areas  and  mov- 
ing to  suburbia  call  into  very  serious  c|uestion  the  need  for  a revolu- 
tionary reform  and  reexamination  and  assessment  of  the  policies  and 
the  focus  and  the  priorities  of  this  Nation  as  it  proceeds  to  contribute 
toward  the  redevelopment  of  the  central  cities  and  of  suburban  com- 
munities. 

We  now  need  to  undertake  a very  deep  and  penetrating  examination 
of  our  policies  respecting  demonstration  cities,  pilot  city  programs,  and 
a host  of  other  programs  followed  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
seem  to  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  trends  toward  suburban- 
ization are  a characteristic  not  only  of  white  families,  but  one  that 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Nation’s  jobs. 

Senator  Douglas  has  promised  within  the  past  few  days  that  this 
Commission  will  come  up  with  substantive  and  specific  proposals  to 
meet  the  Nation’s  urban  crisis.  Those  proposals  must  include  specific 
figures  for  massive  investments  throughout  the  urban  area  in  job- 
producing  industry  and  in  decent  low-cost  housing  stock  for  rental 
and  sale  to  low-income  families.  Those  proposals  must  include  the 
marshaling  of  every  resource  — private  and  governmental  — in  an  at- 
mosphere of  urgency.  But  these  proposals  must  clearly  recognize  that 
just  as  jobs  and  housing  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents’ demands  for  their  rightful  share  in  America,  so  an  expanded 
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supply  of  decent  housing  and  the  right  to  live  where  a man  chooses  are 
two  sides  of  the  housing  coin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  during  your  many  long  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  and  your  leadership  in  the  held  of  civil  rights 
we  had  frequent  occasion  to  talk  about  some  of  the  housing  problems 
confronting  Negro  citizens,  it  was  helpful  to  us  in  those  days  to  cite 
some  of  the  historic  legal  cases  that  have  seemed  to  build  a body  of 
law  reinforcing  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  enjoy  resi- 
dential freedom. 

You  no  doubt  recall  that  in  1917  a series  of  very  important  legal 
cases,  such  as  Buchanan  vs.  Warley,  were  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  NAACP  in  its  very  hrst  major  legal  activity  in  its  be- 
ginning. 

In  these  cases,  what  was  being  challenged  was  the  right  of  municipali- 
ties across  the  country  to  set  aside  entire  blocks  for  restricted  occu- 
pancy — for  exclusive  occupancy,  as  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  for 
Negroes;  as  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  Negroes;  as  in  San  Francisco, 
for  people  of  Chinese  descent. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Buchanan  vs.  Warley  case  held 
that  municipal  zoning  ordinances  — racially  restricting  ordinances  — 
were  unconstitutional,  and  a violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

It  seems  curious  indeed  that  while  this  was  a constitutional  holding 
that  dates  back  fully  a half-century,  many  of  our  suburban  municipali- 
ties continue  to  indulge  in  this  very  same  kind  of  practice  which,  if 
for  reasons  not  outrightly  expressed  as  being  racially  restrictive,  none- 
theless have  a racially  restrictive  and  racially  discriminatory  effect. 

In  speaking  with  various  planners  and  economists,  sociologists,  and 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  field  of  zoning  and  urban  planning 
and  community  development,  1 find  that  many  of  the  problems  of  den- 
sity and  high  rents  in  the  slum  ghettos  of  the  major  urban  centers 
around  this  country  are  sustained  by  racially  discriminatory  zoning 
ordinances.  In  fact  these  ordinances  in  suburbia  serve  to  impact  families 
into  areas  of  enormous  density  in  the  city,  and  thereby  to  sustain  areas 
of  high  rents. 

It  has  been  stated  as  recently  as  the  last  couple  of  weeks  by  one  of 
the  leading  urban  renewal  consultants  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  who 
has  considerable  experience  with  racially  restrictive  zoning  ordinances^ 
that  if  the  suburban  communities  surrounding  the  City  of  New  York 
were  to  change  materially  their  racially  restrictive  zoning  ordinances 
and  bring  about  just  a 10  percent  decrease  in  the  congested  slums  and 
ghettos  of  New  York  City,  this  would  have  a revolutionary  and  marked 
effect  on  the  mere  incidence  of  high  rents  in  Harlem  and  South  Harlem 
and  Jamaica  and  Bedford-Stuyvestant.  The  diminution  of  people 
within  these  areas  would  then  bring  into  play  a more  competitive  mar- 
ket circumstance,  and  have  a very  constructive  effect. 

This  means,  as  1 am  sure  you  will  agree,  that  the  racially  restrictive 
zoning  ordinances  and  other  building  limitations  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  have  automatically  become  a very  significant  and  vital  part  of 
the  Commission’s  studies. 
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Local  Contravention  of  National  Policy 


It  is  curious  that  suburban  jurisdictions,  while  restricting  residency 
by  race  and  refusing  to  participate  in  Federal  low-income  housing 
programs,  have  been  willing  to  feed  very  frequently  at  the  Federal 
trough  for  financial  assistance  on  other  programs. 

1 know  a community,  not  far  distant  from  my  place  of  residence  in 
Westchester,  where  they  speak  with  pride  of  their  four-acre  zoning 
requirements  that  bring  about  discrimination  against  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  of  color.  But  this  very  same  community  draws 
very  heavily  on  Federal  hnancial  assistance  for  its  schools,  for  its  public- 
facilities,  for  its  hospitals,  for  its  water  and  sewer  systems,  for  its 
highways. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  mockery  or  deceit 
or  ambivalence  in  the  policy  of  this  Nation,  which  extols  to  the 
heavens,  internationally  as  well,  the  importance  of  equal  opportunity 
and  of  freedom  and  of  dignity,  but  which  at  the  very  same  time 
financially  supports  and  undergirds  these  communities  that  contravene 
the  national  policy. 

It  is  personally  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I served  as  Housing 
Director  for  the  NAACP,  Mr.  Wilkins’  housing  office  played  a very 
pivotal  role  in  bringing  about  a complete  change  in  the  policy  of  FHA 
in  1959  and  in  1960,  respective  to  the  nondiscriminatory  release  of 
federally  acquired  properties.  It  is  a curious  observation,  though,  that 
in  the  seven-year  period  that  has  elapsed  since  that  change  of  policy 
was  announced  by  the  then  Administrator,  Norman  Mason,  there 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  in  the  way  of  real  major  accomplishments 
in  the  FHA-  and  VA-acquired  property  foreclosure  market. 

I hope  I didn’t  bore  you  with  this  prepared  testimony,  but  I did 
want  to  get  these  points  in.  That  ends  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wood,  for  your  very  fine 
testimony. 

I would  like  to  repeat  that  our  procedure  is  to  allow  the  members  of 
the  Commission  to  question  the  s|>eakers  and,  following  that,  we  will 
accept  presentations  from  members  of  the  audience. 

I would  like  Senator  Douglas  to  start  the  questions. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Discrimination  by  Federal  Housing  Agencies 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  -aery  much.  Mr.  Wood,  in  your  statemeyit 
you  make  a veiy  severe  charge.  You  say,  “Rather  FHA  and  VA,  which 
built  our  ghelto<^  along  with  private  industry,  are  nozv  joined  by  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Depa)  tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment iji  enforcing  s:\gregation  with  only  minor  exceptions, 
brought  about  by  concerted  pressure  of  the  nations  civil  rights  and 
housing  groups.” 
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This  is  a very  serious  charge  if  it  is  true. 

I wonder  if  you  luould  be  sf)ecific  in  indicating  why  you  believe  it 
to  be  true?  Perhaps  you  might  draw  a distinction  between  sins  of  com- 
mission and  sms  of  omission. 

Mr.  Wood:  I neglected  to  bring  forward  with  me,  here  at  this 
table,  but  I do  have  extra  copies  elsewhere  in  this  auditorium,  of  a 
recent  publication  by  the  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing  entitled,  “How  the  Federal  Government  Builds  Ghettos.” 

The  pamphlet  goes  into  considerable  detail  in  documenting  instances 
of  acts  of  both  omission  and  commission  by  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in  failing  to  execute  the  responsibilities  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  arm  of  government  in  insuring  that  all  American  citizens 
have  equal  and  free  unrestricted  access,  without  considerations  of 
race,  to  the  Nation’s  housing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  submit  that? 

Mr.  Wood:  I would  like  to,  very  much.^ 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  about  FHA  and  VAf  What  about  the  charges 
against  them? 

Mr.  Wood:  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  is  a matter  of  national  record 
and  public  knowledge  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  ever 
since  its  establishment  in  the  middle  thirties,  has  followed  until  just 
very  recently  a policy  of  affirmatively  encouraging  racial  separation 
among  people,  and  among  families  who  occupy  FHA-insured  property. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  you  saying  they  will  not  insure  mortgages  on 
homes  of  Negroes? 

Mr.  Wood:  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  established  in 
1934,  and  from  the  very  outset  it  was  staffed  by  persons  drawn  from 
the  private  real  estate  industry,  among  whom  the  basic  idea  was 
homogeneity  in  community  development. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  edification  of  those  developers  and  those  lending 
institutions  that  didn’t  know  the  game,  included  in  its  operating 
manuals  models  of  restrictive  covenants,  so  as  to  enable  developers  to 
build  lily-white  suburban  developments  around  the  entire  Nation,  on 
a racially  restricted  basis.  It  was  not  really  until  1948,  when  this  policy 
was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  FHA  then  began  to 
revise  its  policy.  It  didn’t  get  the  message  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  1948  until  February  1950,  when  it  changed  its  policies. 

From  February  1950,  until  President  Kennedy,  in  November  1962, 
issued  Executive  Order  110063,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  other  departments  of  HHFA  did  not  reverse  their  pattern  of 
encouraging  racial  segregation  to  one  of  affirmatively  encouraging 
racial  integration.  They  merely  followed,  from  1950  until  1962,  a policy 
of  complete  neutrality. 

Since  1962  they  have  been  charged  by  Presidential  executive  order 
to  be  a little  more  conscientious  and  a little  more  affirmative  about 
these  concerns. 

^ In  Commission  files. 
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But  the  charges  that  the  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
has  already  documented,  and  charges  that  have,  in  tact,  been  supported 
by  persons  who  now  are  leading  authorities  and  officials  in  govern- 
ment, very,  very  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  something 
less  than  an  inspired  and  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  and  forceful  en- 
forcement of  the  presidential  order. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Have  their  faults  since  1962  been  sins  of  omission  or 
active  acts  of  commission? 

Mr.  Wood:  I don’t  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
guilty  of  a sin  of  omission.  It  has  an  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
be  affirmative  and  positive  in  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
its  people. 

Mr.  Douglas:  A sin  of  omission  is  a sin  of  commission? 

Mr.  Wood:  It  is,  indeed.  In  the  course  of  the  nearly  five-year  period 
— exactly  five-year  period  — since  President  Kennedy  issued  the  his- 
toric but  limited  Executive  Order,  1 doubt  very  seriously  whether  the 
Federal  housing  agencies  have  processed  more  than  300  complaints. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I see  1 have  taken  up  my  time. 

Mr.  Black:  Mr.  Wood,  with  respect  to  the  job  problem  in  reference 
to  the  ghetto,  what  do  you  propose  we  do  about  getting  more  jobs 
available  to  people  in  the  central  cities?  What  can  we  do  to  get  them 
there? 

Mr.  Wood:  I think,  first  of  all,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  in- 
evitability that  this  trend  is  not  going  to  be  reversed.  It  isn’t  going  to 
be  reversed. 

I have  a great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect,  and  I very  strongly 
support  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Clark  and 
others  who  have  been  proposing  legislation  that  would  beef  up  job 
opportunities,  that  would  induce  private  corporations  to  come  into 
the  central  city  areas  and  provide  an  expanded  volume  of  jobs  for  the 
families  forced  under  restrictions  that  I have  outlined  to  reside  in  the 
ghettos  of  America. 

I have  a great  deal  of  admiration  and  support  for  the  proposals  now 
being  put  forth  by  Senators  Javits,  Kennedy  and  Clark  to  induce 
private  industry  to  meet  their  role  and  obligation  and  responsibility  in 
American  society  by  expanding  job  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  our 
cities,  where  many  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  now  reside.  But  I hope 
I made  the  point  — that  merely  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  this  kind 
of  effort  is  to  ignore  the  larger  potentiality  and  the  larger  inevitability 
that  in  the  competition  for  space  and  manpower  supply  — in  the  com- 
petition for  a host  of  things  suburbia  and  exurbia  hold  out  for 
America’s  business  — the  trend  is  going  to  be  toward  a suburbaniza- 
tion of  commerce  and  industry  and  services.  This  has  already  been 
demonstrated  over  the  last  decade  and  a half,  and  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  any  substantial  change. 

It  means  for  us  that  we’re  not  only  going  to  have  to  do  realistically 
our  level  best  to  aid  in  the  employability  of  families  who  are  forced 
to  reside  in  slum  ghettos,  but  we  will  have  to  even  more  significantly 
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expand  their  residential  choices  in  areas  outside  of  ghettos,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  be  near  their  jobs,  wherever  the  jobs  are,  in  fact,  going. 

In  Watts,  Negro  families  have  been  forced  to  reside  so  far  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles  that  it  takes  a Negro  woman  two  and  a half 
hours  to  get  downtown,  and  three  dollars.  This  means,  by  the  way, 
that  she  leaves  her  children  before  she  prepares  them  for  school  at 
5:30  and  6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  doesn’t  get  home  until  about 
8 or  9 o’clock.  In  AV^atts,  where  this  situation  exists,  the  response  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  to  bus  these  families  into  downtown 
Los  Angeles  every  morning,  and  just  as  assuredly  bus  them  back  to  the 
ghetto  every  night.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  approach. 

If  this  had  been  a problem  for  white  families  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century,  or  the  mdidle  of  the  forties  or  fifties,  we  would  have 
provided  housing  opportunities  and  housing  choices  for  these  families 
in  and  around  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

But  in  the  1960’s  we  provide  buses  for  them  to  go  in,  and  I suppose 
we  are  not  too  far  distant  from  requiring  them  to  give  us  written 
assurances  that  they  will,  in  fact,  go  back  each  night. 

Manpower  Training  for  New  City  Design 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Ylvisaker,  in  your  very  interesting  description  of 
your  whole  7iew  community  affairs  program,  could  you  tell  me  about 
your  program  affecting  the  design  professions?  Do  you  really  think  that 
we  are  technically  prepared  to  do  these  massive  programs  of  “100 
Clevelands”  in  30  years,  or  do  we  need  a new  kind  of  program  for  train- 
ing in  this  work? 

Mr.  Ylvisaker:  On  the  first  part  of  your  question,  we  have  been 
working  with  a number  of  architects,  most  particularly  with  Dean 
Geddes  of  Princeton  University,  several  of  whose  staff  are  under  con- 
tract with  our  Department,  on  the  design  of  several  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  and  neighborhood  development  projects. 

I would  like  to  broaden  the  resj>onse,  though.  As  you  know\  I think 
the  architect  has  too  often  been  confined  to  a tiny  and  constricting  cor- 
ner of  our  urban  problems. 

Rut  for  the  architect  to  join  and  to  take  a larger  role  means  that 
instead  of  designing  individual  buildings,  he  will  have  to  join  in 
searching  for  ways  to  design  communities  which  have  a relationship 
to  jobs  and  to  the  whole  function  of  the  community.  This  embraces  a 
much  larger  perspective  than  normally  he  has  dealt  with. 

I don’t  mean  to  throw  a hook  into  the  architectural  profession.  I 
find,  for  example,  evidence  right  here  in  Harlem  — a group  called 
ARGH  — of  a real  consciousness,  and  an  attempt  by  the  architect  pro- 
fession to  engage  in  broad  planning. 

This  leads  to  your  second  question  about  the  training.  It  is  pretty 
clear,  certainly  in  New  Jersey,  that,  as  we  now  face  the  problem  in 
scale,  we  don’t  have  the  manpower,  either  in  architecture  or  in  build- 
ing, or  in  administration,  or  whatever,  for  the  job  ahead  of  us.  This 
isn’t  an  excuse.  VVe  are  doing  a crash  job,  and  we  have  no  choice  but 
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to  move  ahead,  even  of  our  prescjit  (onipeience.  This  is  a risk  to  take. 
The  answer  to  your  question  is,  yes,  we  need  more  competence.  We 
need  massive  training,  and  I would  certainly  call  for  a vast  expansion 
of  Federal,  state  and  other  aids  for  training  in  this  field. 

We  ought  not  to  go  too  quickly  to  an  extension  of  the  years  it  takes 
to  train  — especially  in  the  isolation  of  the  totally  academic. 

I am  a great  advocate  of  the  modern  apprenticeship  and  the  work- 
training program.  1 think,  for  example,  right  now  of  the  number  of 
GFs  coming  out  of  the  service,  and  particularly  the  Negro  GFs,  who 
have  gone  through  a very  meaningful  experience  and  are  ready  to  take 
hold  in  this  society.  The  GI  is  now  being  mustered  out  and  often  has 
skills  that  are  not  used  or  upgraded. 

I would  like  to  see  Project  Transition  (in  the  military  service)  tied 
to  a super-GI  Bill,  if  necessary,  to  encourage  returning  GFs  to  enter 
into  all  the  relevant  urban  professions— not  simply  architecture  and 
j^lanning,  but  urban  renewal,  housing  and  the  rest. 

I think  with  one  or  two  years  of  training,  and  using  the  approach 
of  new  careers  for  the  poor,  taking  them  into  subprofessional  work 
and  then  escalating  them  into  professional  work,  we  can  make  some 
progress. 

In  other  words,  we  can’t  wait  for  business  as  usual  in  the  universities, 
recruiting  just  the  people  who  have  found  their  own  way  to  these 
professions.  It  is  going  to  take  some  real  leverage,  some  real  aggressive 
tactics. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  I didn’t  mention  the  word 
‘"architect.”  I would  like  to  remind  you  I said  “design  professions.” 
Do  I have  time  for  a quick  question  to  Dr.  Wood?  There  are  two  parts 
to  it. 

Everybody  seems  to  lie  down  when  they  say  where  jobs  are  going, 
as  if  there  is  an  inevitability.  Isn’t  it  possible  to  have  a broader  study 
than  just  relocation,  and  would  you  feel  that  a national  policy  on  new 
towns  and  new  cities  and  attraction  of  jobs  xuould  help  solve  the  ghetto 
problem  by  moving  new  types  of  labor  to  new  industry  in  new  towns? 

Mr.  Wood:  In  response  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  Mrs.  Smith, 
it  is  my  understanding  — and  correct  me  if  I am  wrong  — that  we  will 
be  indulged  in  a period  of  time  to  submit  to  the  record  a more  detailed 
documentation  of  some  of  our  concerns. 

The  National  Committee  currently  is  engaged,  or  is  at  the  very 
brink  of  completion,  of  a bit  of  research  and  study  in  the  jobs  versus 
housing  arena.  As  soon  as  this  is  ready,  I would  want  to  share  it  with 
the  Commission  for  its  own  records  and  for  its  own  study. 

I am  hopeful  it  will  provide  some  answers  and  some  charts,  and 
some  considerable  data,  indicative  of  population  and  demographic 
changes,  indicative  of  the  job  distribution  changes,  and  of  a host  of 
things,  to  respond  to  the  early  part  of  your  question. 

Respecting  a national  policy  in  the  construction  of  new  towns  and 
new  villages,  which  Dr.  Ylvisaker  earlier  indicated  the  value  and  im- 
portance of,  I think  President  Johnson  took  a very  forward  step  the 
other  day  when  he  announced  the  use  of  the  National  Training  School 
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site  in  the  City  of  Washington  for  redevelopment  into  a sort  of  inner 
city  new  town  that  subsequently  can  be  expected  to  house  upwards  of 
25,000  total  population. 

If  we  consider  that  this  is  1967,  and  that  within  the  next  33  years 
we  face  the  prospect  of  upwards  of  350  million  population  in  this 
country,  and  that  substantially  over  83  or  84  percent  of  them  will  be 
residing  in  urban  areas,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  conclude 
that  we  have  to  make  certain  we  build  for  this  enormous  quarter-of-a- 
century  expansion  on  something  other  than  the  shaky  pillars  and 
foundations  of  the  segregated  slum  ghettos  today.  We  also  must  do  it 
in  such  a fashion  as  to  provide  for  new  towns  and  villages  where  all 
of  the  important  things  are  brought  to  play  in  a useful  mix,  including 
not  only  jobs  but  recreational  facilities  and  all  the  other  important 
amenities  of  life  that  families  have  a right  to  aspire  to  and  enjoy. 

I am  purposely  not  responding  to  that  part  of  your  question  which 
has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  ought  very 
forcefully  to  predetermine  for  industry  precisely  where  it  should  locate. 
I don’t  think  we  want  to  begin  to  put  in  controls  that  really  breach 
the  kind  of  freedoms  that  we  want  to  enjoy.  But  there  are  ways  and 
means  for  the  government  to  induce  and  persuade  and  encourage 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  Nation’s  economy,  private  and  other- 
wise, when  it  wants  to. 

What  the  government  really  has  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  come 
around  to  a realization  of  the  crisis  and  to  develop  the  kind  of  com- 
mitment and  resolve  and  determination  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  It 
will  then  find  ways  and  means.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Wood,  would  you  happeji  to  know  how  much 
assistance  the  Federal  Government  has  provided,  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  to  the  suburbs  around  New  York  in  Westchester  County 
and  Nassau  County,  and  how  much  public  or  moderate  priced  housing 
has  been  created  in  those  areas? 

Mr.  Wood:  Mr.  Ravitch,  to  provide  you  figures  on  the  supply  of 
moderately  priced  housing  is  not  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
only  one  moderate-priced  housing  program  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government,  that  being  221  (d)(3). ^ 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Or  public  housing? 

Mr.  ^Vc)OD:  Let  us  back  up  a bit.  We  really  only  have  two  programs 
in  this  country,  two  Federal  programs  designed  to  provide  dwelling 
units  for  families  of  low-  and  moderate-income  levels.  They  are  the 
programs  that  we  used  to  know  and  refer  to  as  public  housing  projects, 
administered  by  the  local  public  housing  agencies,  and  moderate- 
income,  under  221(d)(3). 

Mr.  Ravitch:  My  question  is,  how  much  urban  renewal  assistance 
has  been  given  to  these  communities,  and  how  much  public  and  mod- 
erate-priced housing  has  been  built  as  a result  of  these  urban  renewal 
projects? 


^ FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  new  or  rehabilitated  rental  housing  for  displaced 
or  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  with  mortgages  bearing  market  and  below- 
market  interest  rates. 
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Mr.  Wood:  Considerable  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
munities in  southern  Westchester,  lor  example,  where  as  recently  as  a 
few  months  back  a survey  showed  at  least  15  or  16  cities  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  renewal  programs. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  How  much  public  and  moderat e-income  housing  has 
been  built  in  those  areas? 

Mr.  Wood:  Very  little.  I seriously  doubt  that  we  have  more  than 
three  or  four  cities  in  lower  Westchester  that  have  been  able  to  get 
ahead  with  low-income  housing  in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  If  you  could  obtain  more  precise  data  on  that,  I think 
it  luould  be  interesting  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Wood:  1 would  be  pleased  to  develop  it  and  present  it  to  the 
Commission  for  its  records,  but  it  will  be  a distressing  statistic. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  You  referred  to  the  matter  of  rebuilding  the  ghettos. 
Do  you  think  that  since  it  obviously  cant  all  be  done  in  one  fell  sivoop, 
the  beginning  should  take  place  on  the  periphery  of  the  ghetto,  or  in 
the  center  of  the  ghetto? 

Mr.  Wood:  1 believe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  it  ought  to  take 
place  on  the  periphery,  if  these  decisions  are  going  to  be  entered  into 
and  participated  in  by  the  people  who  reside  in  the  ghetto  area. 

I don’t  advocate  an  extensive  redevelopment  and  refurbishment  and 
revitalization  of  areas  of  ghettoization,  but  neither  can  I sit  here  and 
honestly  turn  my  back  on  the  families  that  reside  in  these  areas  while 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  outer  city  and  of  suburbia. 

One  year  ago,  as  you  well  know,  the  “White  House  Conference  To 
Fulfill  These  Rights’’  submitted  a housing  report  to  the  Nation,  and 
I was  privileged  to  be  a part  of  the  task  force  that  developed  that  re- 
port. That  report  said  essentially  that  the  Nation’s  problems  in  housing 
must  be  met  on  a three-pronged  basis.  There  are  no  simple  and  easy 
solutions. 

There  are  at  least  three  minimal  problems  that  have  to  be  con- 
comitantly attacked.  We  first  must  have  a national  open  occupancy 
policy  in  this  country. 

Secondly,  we  must  make  massive  additions  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  broadly  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

Thirdly,  we  must  contribute  to  a revitalization  and  a redevelopment 
of  various  slums  and  ghettos. 

While  I regard  all  three  of  these  as  extremely  important,  I am  least 
enthusiastic  about  a large-scale  program  to  rebuild  for  containment 
areas  of  ghettoization  in  this  city  or  in  any  other  city. 

We  have  reached  a point  in  this  Nation,  now,  where  whenever  any- 
thing happens  in  the  way  of  a rebellion  or  whatever,  you  have  simply 
to  call  out  a certain  geographic  area  and  it  is  identified  to  the  entire 
world  as  a place  of  residency  by  Negroes. 

Negroes  can  no  longer  and  will  no  longer  indulge  this  kind  of 
stigmatization  by  just  geographic  designation. 
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What  to  the  average  kid  on  the  street  do  names  like  Watts,  Hunters 
Point,  South  Side  Chicago,  North  Side  Milwaukee,  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and  Harlem  represent?  What  do  they  mean? 

Some  Hope  from  Model  Cities  Program 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Wood,  that  there  is  anything  im- 
plicit in  a Model  City  Program  that  furthers  this  policy  of  containment 
— as  you  refer  to  it  — of  ji{st  rebuilding  and  gilding  the  ghetto,  if  you 
will? 

Mr.  Wood:  I think  there  is  much  implicit  in  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram that  can  bring  about  a beautification  and  a gilding  of  the  ghettos 
of  America. 

You  recall  that  when  this  piece  of  legislation  was  first  presented 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  tried  to  get  the  Congress  to  open  up 
the  entire  housing  market.  He  said  at  that  time,  as  long  as  the  color 
of  a man’s  skin  predetermines  his  choice  of  housing,  “I  therefore  call 
on  Congress  to  open  the  market  while  we  engage  ourselves  in  this  kind 
of  social  and  physical  renaissance.” 

But  the  Congress  struck  down  that  section  that  would  have  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  conduct  his  program  in  those  communi- 
ties that  would  use  the  Model  Cities  Program  to  expand  opportunities 
as  well  as  supply.  And  so  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  stuck  with  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
which  in  many  respects  is  going  to  concentrate  and  focus  solely  and 
almost  exclusively  on  areas  of  ghettoization.  He  contends  he  has  no 
authorization  to  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  the  housing  supply  in 
areas  outside  as  well. 

Dr.  Frank  Horne,  whom  many  of  us  regard  as  the  foremost  authority 
in  the  housing  and  civil  rights  field,  has  described  the  Model  Cities 
Program  as  both  a promise  and  a threat. 

A great  deal  is  going  to  depend  on  the  imaginativeness  and  the  de- 
termination, not  only  of  municipal  leadership,  but  of  the  watchfulness 
and  the  resolve  of  community  leadership  as  well.  Some  of  it  may  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  This  is  addressed  to  both  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Ylvisaker. 
We  all  know  that  every  town  and  city  of  this  country  has  its  authority 
delegated  to  it  by  the  states,  especially  the  right  to  zone  fiscally,  as  it 
were.  It  is  also  true  that  most  state  constitutions  are  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  next  fwe  years. 

We  now  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Conventio7i,  on  the  one  lumd  not  gra?iting  New  York  City  the 
right  to  control  its  fiscal  affairs,  so  the  Mayor  has  to  run  to  Albany 
every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  leaving  in  the  hands  of  these 
suburban  towns  the  right  to  zone  fiscally.  It  ?nea?is,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  giving  loial  (ontrol,  and  on  the  other  hand  giving  local  control. 

The  constitution  that  will  come  out  of  that  effort  upstate,  now,  will 
be  no  different  than  the  constitution  of  1894,  which  certainly  wasn’t 
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geared  for  urban  needs.  The  arnendrnenis  in  1915  and  1938  did  very 
little  to  change  that  body.  In  other  luords,  we  will  have  a big  constitu- 
tion like  the  one  of  1894,  with  a whole  mess  of  amendments  that  are 
statutory. 

I wonder  how  much  you  two  think  state  constitutional  conventions 
and  other  such  things  hi  this  country  should  go  towards  controlling 
fiscal  zoning  if  they  insist  ufon  controlling  local  fiscal  affairs  like  taxa- 
tion? 

Incentives  to  Spark  Needed  Changes 

Mr.  Ylvisaker:  I wouldn’t  comment  on  New  York.  In  New  Jersey 
we  did  have  a constitutional  change  more  than  a decade  ago  which 
streamlined  state  government  and  generally  did  a pretty  good  job  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view.  However,  when  we  get  into  the  cir- 
cumstances you  are  describing,  1 think  even  there  we  face  real  prob- 
lems. It  is  very  difficult,  not  just  for  constitutional  reasons,  but  also 
for  practical,  immediate  political  reasons,  to  supersede  municipal  ordi- 
nances, or  to  supersede  municipal  administration. 

What  we’re  going  to  do  in  New  Jersey  is  to  start  using  what  powers 
we  have.  For  example,  in  my  shop,  we  have  the  power  of  fiscal  review. 
Our  shop  has  to  approve  every  local  budget  and  every  local  bond  issue 
in  the  state.  So  far,  this  has  been  used  largely  as  caretaking  powers, 
emphasizing  prudent  fiscal  concern.  We  have  just  appointed  a new  per- 
son to  take  over  that  office  — a municipal  administrator.  His  assign- 
ment will  be  to  broaden  that  mandate,  and  to  see  how  those  powers 
can  be  used  to  accomplish  other  purposes  as  well. 

I suppose  the  use  of  the  stick  can  produce  a rough  reaction,  because 
we  are  facing  a situation,  here,  of  a political  minority  attempting  to 
get  a better  break  out  of  our  society,  but  from  a largely  disinterested 
majority.  Therefore,  it  is  not  just  a question  of  the  law,  but  also  of 
behavior  patterns. 

I have  noticed  one  thing,  and  I would  like  to  comment  on  it  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  earlier  questions  as  well.  I have  noticed  that 
the  carrot  goes  a lot  farther  than  the  stick,  but  you  have  to  have  the 
stick  in  case  the  incentive  doesn’t  work.  It  makes  a lot  of  sense  for 
your  Commission  to  review  the  incentive  patterns  in  Federal-state  as- 
sistance, to  see  whether  they  encourage  or  discourage  the  purposes  we 
want  served. 

For  example,  we  now  have  Model  Cities  legislation  — Section  204  — 
which  requires  a metropolitan  review  of  10  different  categories  of 
Federal  assistance.  But  the  fact  is  that  housing  is  not  among  them.  It 
might  very  well  be  included  as  a category  for  regional  review. 

In  addition,  why  not  offer  a community  which  begins  to  break  its 
color  and  income  line  double  its  money  in  Federal  grants? 

There  are  many,  many  ways  in  which  you  can  introduce  incentives 
in  the  system  which  will  encourage  housing  integration. 

One  of  them  that  has  been  talked  about  in  other  circles  has  been  the 
idea  of  adopting  what  in  effect  are  bounties:  scholarships  of  1 1,500  to 
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$2,000  a year  for  children  in  the  ghettos,  to  be  picked  up  by  whoever  is 
ready  and  able  (whether  suburban  or  private  school  systems)  to  edu- 
cate them  to  prescribed  levels  and  standards  of  accomplishment. 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  the  low-income  person  would  become 
an  economic  incentive  rather  than  a disincentive  to  the  system. 

This  may  be  an  impractical  hrst  suggestion.  But  I am  urging  that  all 
of  us  look  seriously  at  our  system  and  see  if  incentives  are  built  in 
such  a way  as  to  enforce  the  kind  of  patterns  we  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Wood:  Dick,  1 have  very  little  to  add  to  that,  except  the  ob- 
servation that  what  Dr.  Ylvisaker  suggests  would,  in  fact,  work.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  first  preceded  by  a complete  change  of  values  on 
the  part  of  American  society  for  it  to  approve  where  it  wanted  to  put 
its  incentives. 

f continue  to  retain,  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  the  concept  of  zoning 
commissions  in  these  little  suburban  enclaves  as  being  by  and  large 
hardly  more  than  instruments  of  state  authority. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  In  other  words,  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  you  be- 
lieve that  political  expediency  will  prevent  the  state  from  ever  being 
the  ally  of  the  municipality  in  solving  these  problems;  that  it  will  have 
to  be  from  the  Federal  Government  with  the  carrot  and  stick? 

Mr.  Wood:  1 not  only  share  that  point  of  view,  but  I am  leaning 
toward  something  else. 

In  the  painful  analysis,  does  it  really  matter  whether  or  not  these 
zoning  ordinances  that  are  restrictive  emerge  from  local  or  from  state 
control?  The  fact  remains  that  they  breach  and  deny  certain  rights  and 
privileges  that  our  families  should  enjoy. 

I am  not  an  attorney,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a very  obvious  con- 
tradiction and  denial  of  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment,  because  any  time  a local  municipality’s  zoning  commis- 
sion takes  to  itself  and  to  its  people  the  right  to  set  aside  four-acre 
zoning  tracts,  and  thereby  excludes  families  of  color  and  low  income, 
then  it  is  using  the  authority  of  the  state  to  exclude  discriminatorily  a 
large  segment  of  the  Nation’s  population. 

Consider  this  one  piece  of  statistics  that  I picked  up  just  the  other 
day.  In  Connecticut  — and  this  is  ongoing,  as  you  probably  know  — in 
Norwalk  and  in  Stamford  and  also  in  Greenwich,  there  are  cases  that 
are  prototypes  of  racially  discriminatory  zoning  acts. 

In  this  massive  metropolitan  area,  if  we  look  at  the  City  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  we  find  that  33  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
schools  are  Negro,  and  less  than  2 percent  of  the  students  in  the  subur- 
lian  communities  outside  of  Bridgeport  are  Negro.  If  we  go  to  New 
Haven,  we  find  that  49  ]:>ercent  of  the  students  in  the  schools  in  the 
central  city  are  Negro,  and  in  the  surrounding  lily-white  suburban 
enclave,  the  figures  range  from  .5  percent  to  .75  percent.  These  per- 
centages largely  come  about  as  a consequence  of  restrictive  policies, 
minimal  zoning,  building  requirements,  and  racially  discriminatory 
zoning  ordinances  that  are  rigidly  enforced  by  the  suburban  enclaves 
on  the  periphery  of  New  Haven. 
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My  view  is  that,  in  each  one  oi  tlie  communities,  tlie  local  zoninj^ 
commission  is  working  and  operating  as  an  instrument  of  state  au- 
thority. 

Serious  questions  of  law  are  involved  that  are  now  being  challenged 
by  responsible  civil  rights  and  other  attorneys  in  Connecticut  who 
probably  will  make  their  testimony  and  their  briefs  available  to  you. 

Mr.  DeGrovk:  Paul,  may  I ash  you  a quick  question  about  your 
point  about  trying  to  improxje  the  efficiency  of  rehabilitation  opera- 
tions. Have  you  carried  it  to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  negotiate  or 
deal  with  labor  unions,  to  bring  into  the  picture  more  efficient  prac- 
tices that  would  lower  the  cost?  You  xvill  remember  that  you  talked 
about  it. 

Mr.  Ylvisaker:  This  is  still  ahead  of  us  in  New  Jersey.  I am  watch- 
ing and  following  very  closely  what  ACTION-Housing  is  doing  in 
Pittsburgh.  As  you  probably  know,  about  two  months  or  so  ago,  with 
a development  fund  similar  to  the  one  we’re  setting  up,  the  Pittsburgh 
people  developed  a coalition  of  community  support  for  the  idea,  and 
subscription  of  funds  occurred  very  dramatically. 

The  head  of  the  local  building  trades  said  that  he  would  break  both 
the  color  and  jurisdictional  line,  producing  a general  rehabilitation 
category  in  the  trade,  which  means  that  a person,  whatever  his  color, 
who  was  recruited  to  that  job,  could  then  do  a variety  of  tasks  on  a 
rehabilitation  site. 

We,  in  New  Jersey,  are  now  in  negotiations  with  the  unions  to  see  if 
we  can  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

There  are  several  forces  going  for  us  with  this  program.  One  is  in 
the  “stick”  category.  The  court  ruling  out  in  Ohio,  recently,  which 
said  that  any  state  enterprise  could  not  continue  construction  where 
the  unions  had  a pattern  of  discrimination  — this  is  positive. 

On  the  incentive  side,  the  volume  of  construction  activity  which  we 
as  a State  represent,  now,  with  mortgaging  possibilities,  is  so  great  that 
it  gives  us  a good  deal  of  leverage. 

I think  the  combination  of  these  two  may  provide  results.  But,  most 
of  all,  it  has  to  be  an  appeal  to  labor  itself  — the  great  need  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  affairs.  Given  this  last  summer,  I should  think 
the  persuasive  side  of  it  would  be  felt. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I ivould  like  to  echo  very  strongly  your  suggestion 
that  this  Commission  take  a strong  look  at  the  incentive  patterns  in  the 
Federal  Government,  as  to  whether  it  is  aimed  at  producing  the  kind 
of  action  and  end  result  that  our  society  really  needs. 

Both  of  you  put  your  finger  on  the  key  problem;  that  is,  how  to 
change  the  metropolitan  area  situation  from  a kind  of  a war  betiveen 
the  central  city  and  the  suburban  area  to  some  kind  of  cooperative 
xienture  to  solve  the  problem  on  a metropolitan  area.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing it  yet.  It  seems  to  me  we  xvill  have  to. 

Mr.  Wood,  I haxje  some  question  about  your  putting  so  much 
e?nphasis  on  zoning  as  a deterrent  to  disbursing  the  ghetto  and  getting 
a significant  number  of  Negroes  to  move  into  the  surrounding  suburban 
areas. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  wouldn’t  have  any  trouble  identifying  in- 
numerable suburban  communities  where  there  are  no  zoning  ordi- 
nances relating  to  lot  sizes,  ivhere  you  don’t  have  very  much  difference 
in  the  residential  racial  pattern  than  you  do  where  there  are,  say, 
four-acre  zoning  restrictions. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that  to  me  are  more  crucial  than  the 
open  occupancy  law,  or  the  lack  of  one.  Do  you  have  one  in  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  Ylvisaker:  Yes,  we  do. 

Zoning  and  Negro  Dispersion 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Do  we  have  data  on  what  effect  this  has  on  suburban 
communities?  It  seems  to  me  we  need  maybe  a more  vigorous  and  hard- 
nosed  assessment  of  what  some  of  the  factors  are. 

Looking  at  land-use  patterns  across  the  country,  four-acre  zoning  is 
relatively  rare,  I think.  But  very  few  Negroes  are  in  the  suburbs.  That 
is  not  rare,  it  is  very  common. 

Mr.  Ylvisaker:  You  can  discriminate  under  any  acreage.  I hope  we 
won’t  get  too  mechanical  in  our  solutions,  because  who  is  to  administer 
these  laws  is  so  important.  1 have  seen  very  bad  laws  administered  very 
well,  and  I have  seen  very  good  laws  administered  very  badly.  I would 
put  a heavy  premium  on  the  kind  of  people  given  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wood:  I apologize  if  I have  seemed  to  place  too  much  weight  on 
racially  restrictive  zoning.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  what  I 
thought  was  a felt  need  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  for  an  array 
of  reasons  that  cause  the  pattern  of  discrimination  and  segregation  in 
housing.  This  actually  runs  the  gamut. 

Mr.  Downs:  Mr.  Wood,  / happen  to  agree  veiy  much  luith  your  de- 
sires to  see  a dispersion  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  suburbs,  but  1 
think  there  is  a difference  between  dispersion  and  integration. 

It  ?nay  be  necessary  to  go  through  a stage  of  dispersion  which  in- 
volves the  creation  of  what  amounts  to  suburban  segregation  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a fully  integrated  society. 

If  you  had  a choice  between  significant  dispersion  in  suburban  areas, 
but  in  what  amounted  to  enclaves  which  were  segregated,  and  no  such 
dispersion,  luhich  would  you  pick?  That  may  be  the  choice  you  have 
got. 

Mr.  Wood:  There  are  no  choices  there,  but  I don’t  think  we  have 
to  pose  the  offshoots  that  are  going  to  be  made  available  to  Negro 
American  citizens.  ^Ve  have  never  presented  them  to  any  other  seg- 
ment of  society,  and  there  is  no  reason,  I think,  in  your  judgment  or 
mine,  why  this  Nation  cannot  in  fact  resolve  to  Completely  open  the 
housing  market,  to  end  the  ghetto,  with  the  job  that  has  to  be  done; 
and  to  reverse,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  job  that  the  government  itself 
was  largely  responsible  for  starting. 

Mr.  Downs:  If  open  occupancy  laws  show  they  have  absolutely  no 
effect  at  all 

Mr.  Wood:  That  is  a disparaging  comment. 
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Mr.  Downs;  If  you  think  passing  an  open  occupancy  law  will  create 
further  dispersion,  it  will  not.  Sixteen  states  have  them,  and  there  is 
no  more  integration  and  dispersion  in  those  states  than  where  there  are 
no  such  laws. 

There  must  be  some  other  kind  of  mechanism  that  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  cause  this  dispersion.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  might 
be? 

Mr.  Wood:  1 tliink  you  certainly  unmeaningly  or  unwittingly 
started  out  with  the  wrong  premise,  and  then  you  developed  a criticism 
based  on  it. 

It  is  not  really  lair  to  say  that  the  history  of  experience  under  the 
state  fair  housing  laws  has  been  such  that  these  laws  are  of  no  value 
and  of  no  signihcance. 

Mr.  Downs;  / said  they  don’t  cause  dispersion.  I said  I didn’t  think 
they  are  no  value,  but  that  they  didn’t  cause  dispersion. 

Mr.  Wood:  They  have  not  really  been  in  effect  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  this  Paul  just  pointed  out.  I am  not  persuaded  that  all  of 
them  are  being  enforced  with  the  kind  of  determination  and  resolve 
and  vigor  and  commitment  that  they  should  be. 

Mind  you,  we  speak  with  some  degree  of  pride  that  we  now  have 
21  states  with  fair  housing  legislation,  and  that  17  of  the  states  have 
laws  that  affect  the  private  housing  market.  But  these  17  states  that 
have  laws  that  affect  the  private  housing  market  have  been  a decade 
in  developing  their  legislation.  They  passed  a piece  of  legislation  in 
1955  which  says  in  effect,  “No  discrimination  in  housing  developments 
of  10  or  15  units  in  size.”  But  it  was  not  until  the  last  couple  of  years 
that  these  laws  had  anywhere  near  the  kind  of  scope  and  reach  and 
effect  that  ought  to  have  been  characteristic  at  the  very  outset. 

We  just  have  not  had  enough  experience,  under  fair  housing  legis- 
lation that  covers  the  entire  market,  to  make  any  kind  of  assessment 
at  all. 

Mr.  Downs:  Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  these  laws  them- 
selves are  not  causing  widespread  dispersion.  What  other  obligation 

Mr.  Wood:  We  have  to  start  with  establishing  legislation.  None  of 
us  ever  contended  that  one  accomplishes  the  end  result,  but  it  is  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  government. 

Mr.  Downs:  Then  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Wood:  From  then  on  a great  deal  has  to  do  with  where  housing 
is  located  and  sale  and  rent  ranges. 

For  some  reason,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  people  live  where  they 
want  to  live,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  People  in 
this  Nation  — the  ones  that  1 am  talking  about  — live  where  they  can 
find  housing  within  their  financial  reach,  and  where  such  housing  is 
being  developed  for  them. 

You  can  predetermine  the  residential  patterns  of  an  entire  Nation 
by  the  selection  of  sites  and  by  the  ranges  that  you  provide,  or  the 
choice  within  economic  reach  of  the  family.  If  we  build  low-income 
at  the  bottom  of  Westchester  or  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  or  in  the  middle  of  Staten  Island,  as  we  have  done  here  ef- 
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fectively  in  the  city,  or  on  Gardner’s  Island  — and  the  first  was  Staten 
Island  — the  people  given  that  housing  will  benefit  by  reasonable 
access. 

Mr.  Downs:  / agree,  but  there  has  been  a lot  of  criticism  of  low- 
income  housing  being  created  in  large  cities  — for  example  in  Harlem 
and  Chicago  — with  a resultant  inassing  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
high-rise  housi?ig.  Would  you  enxnson  a difference? 

Mr.  Wood:  1 wouldn’t  advocate  the  kind  of  construction  still  char- 
acteristic of  this  Nation  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  I certainly 
think  the  fact  of  a four-mile  stretch  of  public  housing  in  Chicago  is 
characteristic.  W'e  can’t  any  longer  afford  to  build  these  kinds  of  in- 
stitutionalized concentrations  of  low-income  housing.  \Ve  have  to 
scatter  them  on  sites  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  We  have 
to  provide  amenities  for  them  that  we  are  providing  for  moderate  and 
middle-income  families.  We  have  to  keep  their  elevation  down. 

The  prospect  of  low-income  families  with  families  of  considerable 
size  having  to  reside  in  30-  and  40-story  institutional-type  buildings  is 
just  something  that  they  can’t  indulge.  It  is  something  we  ought  not 
to  impose  on  them. 


Significance  of  Service  Economy 

Mr.  Vlvisaker:  May  I have  the  privilege  of  going  on  for  a moment? 
I think  it  is  terribly  easy  to  get  too  involved  with  a single  solution. 

With  regard  to  open  occupancy,  New  Jersey  has  a fairly  tough  law, 
and  we  hope  it  has  been  pretty  well  administered.  But  when  you  get 
right  down  to  cases,  as  with  relocation,  and  you  follow  displaced  fam- 
ilies in  their  search  for  housing,  discrimination  abounds. 

Full  enforcement  of  even  good  laws  would  require  adding  a whole 
fleet  of  compliance  officials.  But  legal  sanctions  even  when  abundantly 
staffed  are  not  enough.  We  also  need  positive  programs  of  financial 
assistance,  housing,  i^ersonal  guidance,  etc. 

Let  me  move  to  another  observation.  There  has  been  an  easy  ac- 
ceptance, in  this  country,  of  planning  based  on  the  manufacturing 
economy.  We  are  used  to  thinking  that  a city  is  a good  city  if  it  facili- 
tates the  mass  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  material 
goods. 

We  are  now  moving  into  a service  economy.  Instead  of  formulating 
the  problem  of  Negro  mobility  too  quickly  as  one  only  of  open  occu- 
pancy in  the  suburbs,  we  should  be  talking  basically  of  access  to  the 
growth  sector  of  the  economy,  which  is  the  service  sector. 

Services  are  now  concentrating  in  central  cities.  But  decisions  still 
are  to  be  made  on  where  to  locate  the  new  educational,  medical,  and 
other  services  complexes.  I hope  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
building,  would  redirect  its  medical  centers  and  community  colleges 
specifically  into  the  central  city. 

If  it  does  that,  then  it  ought  to  encourage  also  — as  we  in  New  Jer- 
sey intend  to  encourage  — movement  of  the  Negro  and  other  disad- 
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vantaged  population  toward  that  growth  factor,  because  there  is  a 
psychology  involved.  I he  opportunity  of  growth  produces  a sense  of 
buoyancy  that  you  don’t  now  get  in  that  area.  It  means  a lot  of  other 
things,  as  well.  It  means  adding  training  and  retraining  facilities  and 
day  care  and  other  kinds  of  supportive  programs.  It  turns  out  not  to  be 
just  open  occupancy  or  ability  to  get  housing.  It  means  a neighborhootl 
built  by  service  concepts. 

We  will  have  to  judge  our  communities,  shortly,  on  the  access  of 
citizens  to  critical  services  like  education,  health  and  the  rest,  rather 
than  just  a market  basket  of  consumer  goods.  When  we  adopt  that 
criterion,  1 think  we  will  really  get  to  the  point  of  city  planning.  Right 
now  I don’t  find  much  hope  in  the  old  approaches. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  would  like  to  thank  you 
gentlemen  for  your  testimony  this  morning. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  others  who  asked  to  be  heard  this  morning. 
Our  list  is  growing  pretty  long.  We  will  have  to  end  this  morning’s 
session  at  about  one  o’clock.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  be  heard  who 
are  already  on  the  witness  list,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  on  the  list 
but  who  would  like  to  be  heard,  can  be  heard  at  3 and  possibly  at  f 
o’clock,  also. 

The  list  of  those  here  includes  a number  of  very  distinguished  New 
Yorkers.  I would  like  to  call,  first,  on  the  Honorable  Percy  Sutton, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Sutton:  Bad  Housing  Symbol  of  Ghetto 

Mr.  Sutton:  Senator  Douglas,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I understood 
that  you  wanted  only  five  minutes,  and  as  an  attorney  I am  unable  to 
talk  just  five  minutes.  I hope  that  you  will  endure  the  six  minutes  that 
I have,  and  I would  like  to  be  asked  questions. 

How  many  people  would  have  predicted  — just  a few  months  ago  — 
that  the  summer  of  1967  would  witness  tanks  and  helicopters  patrol- 
ling the  streets  of  American  cities,  with  armed  battalions  enforcing  the 
peace,  and  thousands  of  Americans  engaging  in  insurrection  and  aim- 
less violence?  Yet  it  happened  in  1967,  and  while  more  intense  in  its 
violence  and  damage,  it  was  but  a followup  of  1964,  ’65  and  ’66. 

The  riots  may  have  passed  their  peak  — let  us  hope  so.  But  is  there 
validity  for  such  hope?  Has  a change  been  made  in  the  ingredients 
that  cause  the  riots?  There  is  danger  of  a widening  gap  between  middle- 
class  America  and  the  poor  and  powerless  of  our  ghettos.  There  is  the 
danger  of  a deepening  division  between  white  and  black  America. 
There  is  frustration,  alienation,  and  distrust  on  one  side,  and  prejudice 
and  fear  on  the  other.  There  is  the  danger  that  this  fear  by  the  majority 
population  will  breed  resentment,  and  resentment  will  bring  hostility; 
and  that  the  increasing  hostility  will  feed  the  fear,  and  the  wall  of 


resistance  to  change  will  be  strengthened  by  fear  and  hostility  and 
become  of  steel  in  its  obstruction. 

The  world,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  young  in  the  ghetto,  is^a 
dark  world  and  a hopeless  world.  It  is  a cruel  and  a humbling  fact  that 
to  date  all  the  governmental  and  private  efforts  have  not  even  con- 
tained the  problem,  and  the  economic  and  social  problems  in  the 
ghettos  of  our  Nation’s  cities  are  growing  worse,  not  better. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear.  We  must  reject  the  advice  of  those  who 
are  willing  only  to  write  laws  against  violence  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  ghetto,  while  refusing  to  eliminate  the  vile  conditions  of  life  in 
the  ghetto.  And  we  must  reject  the  counsel  of  those  who  would  ignore 
the  cruel  disproportions  of  spending  billions  for  the  freedom  of  those 
on  distant  shores  while  being  less  than  fully  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  here  on  our  shores. 

Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  you  have  heard,  I am  sure,  witness  after  witness  come 
before  you  and  plead  that  there  must  be  a massive  national  economic 
commitment  to  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  our  great  cities  — a com- 
mitment fully  involving  private  industry  as  well  as  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I join  this  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  other  answer.  I join  this  plea 
as  one  who  comes  from  the  ghetto  and  one  who  lives  now  in  the  ghetto 
of  Harlem.  Today’s  hearing  deals  with  the  difficulties  of  providing 
low-income  housing  for  the  urban  poor. 

If  we  describe  a ghetto  as  living  in  crowded  conditions,  and  add  the 
middle-income  housing  in  that  area,  then  1 live  in  the  ghetto  of  Har- 
lem. You  will  hear,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  a number  of  views 
and,  I am  certain,  imaginative  solutions  to  this  problem.  Yet,  without 
the  national  commitment  that  I speak  of  they  are  condemned  to  be 
ideas  without  implementation,  creativity  without  the  creation. 

Today  you  deal  with  probably  the  most  difficult  problem  you  have 
been  assigned  — low-income  housing.  1 don’t  claim  that  better  housing 
is  the  cure-all  for  the  problems  of  the  urban  poor.  Better  housing  will 
not,  of  itself,  raise  income,  provide  better  education  and  medical  care, 
or  furnish  cultural  standards  for  people  who  have  never  known  them. 
Yet,  to  ghetto  dwellers,  bad  housing  is  the  most  tangible,  immediate, 
visible,  daily  symbol  of  all  their  other  problems.  In  a Louis  Harris 
survey  of  the  causes  of  rioting  this  year,  ghetto  dwellers  themselves  said 
lack  of  decent  housing  was  the  greatest  single  reason  for  their  dis- 
content. 

The  most  recent  Federal  proposal  to  meet  this  problem  of  poor 
housing  and  poor  environment  — the  Demonstration  Cities  Program  ^ 
— is  an  admission  that  we  are  still  in  the  realm  of  experiment,  pilot 
effort  and  demonstration  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  slum  housing. 
It  is  an  experimental  program  with  less  than  enough  money  to  spread 
the  basis  of  the  experiments.  The  program  should  be  expanded,  but  it 
should  be  confined  not  solely  to  clearing  slums,  but  also  to  increasing 
the  housing  inventory  from  which  low-income  families  can  make  a 
choice.  I say  with  emphasis,  it  should  permit  cities  to  go  outside  their 

^ Renamed  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
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boundaries  and  construct  model  cities  on  farm  lands,  drain  off  the 
cities’  poor  into  well-planned  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
satellite  cities. 

1 suggest  to  you  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have  in  clearing  the 
ghetto  is  the  removal  of  people  and  the  creating  of  new  ghettos. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  some 
time.  Some  have  done  active  work  in  this  respect,  taking  some  of  the 
farmlands  in  Rockland  County  and  Westchester  County,  permitting 
this  to  be  bought  up  under  moneys  from  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
and  there  constructing  complexes  where  middle-income  as  well  as  low- 
income  people  could  move.  Industry  is  there,  commerce  is  there,  and 
transportation  for  those  who  do  not  get  employment  there.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  a better  solution  than  our  present  method,  which  runs 
up  the  cost  because  of  the  high  acquisition  cost  of  plots  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  concentration  of  the  people  there. 

This,  I say,  is  a major  solution.  More  money  should  be  given  to  it. 
More  money  should  be  given  to  Federal  programs  which  encourage 
local  housing  authorities  to  build  smaller  projects  that  include  indi- 
vidual houses  which  can  blend  with  existing  neighborhood  patterns. 
Let  us  make  our  public  housing  more  beautiful.  If  we  are  truly  dedi- 
cated to  beauty,  then  our  public  housing  projects  must  set  an  example 
of  better  design  for  better  housing. 

Housing  projects  should  be  built  for  sale  as  well  as  rental  to  the 
poor,  and  those  now  built  for  rental  should  be  made,  whenever  pos- 
sible, saleable  to  the  occupants  or  to  nonprofit  corporations  under 
various  forms  of  tenure;  they  should  include  new  as  well  as  rehabili- 
tated housing.  I suggest  sale  because  of  my  long-held  belief  that  the 
low-income  family  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  ownership 
when  it  so  desires.  ^ 

This  is  a point  of  real  concern  to  me,  to  bring  public  housing  into 
private  ownership,  and  housing  generally  into  private  ownership,  with 
all  of  the  pride  that  comes  with  it  — the  pride  of  ownership.  Owning  a 
part  of  the  action  is  very  important.  It  gives  stature  that  cannot  be 
had  by  merely  being  a tenant. 

This  requires  government  or  private  subsidy. 

There  is  today  a need  for  a greater  variety  of  government-aided 
housing,  including  a large  stock  of  decent  private  housing  under  pri- 
vate landlords;  owned  and  rented  housing;  cooperatives  and  con- 
dominiums; rowhouses;  free-standing  and  semi-detached  units;  and 
special  housing  for  the  elderly. 

All  this  is  essential,  because  people  are  by  their  nature  diverse,  with 
their  individual  likes  and  dislikes.  People  are  mobile;  and  their  tastes 
and  needs  vary  as  they  move  through  life.  Housing  should  be  designed 
in  architecture  and  in  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  There  is  no  one 
type  of  house,  no  one  form  of  ownership,  be  it  public,  private  or 
quasi-public,  and  no  one  type  of  tenure,  that  will  suit  all  preferences  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places. 

For  too  long  an  assumption  has  prevailed  that  cooperative  and  con- 
dominium ownership  was  not  suitable  for  the  poor,  and  was  suitable 
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only  for  middle-  and  upper-income  families.  The  non-availability  of 
mortgage  money,  and  the  philosophy  that  the  poor  are  tenants  and 
not  owners,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  poor  owning  their  own 
homes.  But  the  benefits  to  the  poor  of  owning  their  own  dwellings, 
be  they  private  homes  or  cooperative  apartments,  are  potentially  so 
signihcant  that  1 feel  it  is  worth  trying  on  a massive  basis. 

Homeownership  frees  the  family  from  dependence  upon  the  slum 
landlord  for  a roof  overhead,  ft  gives  the  poor  family  something  it 
can  call  its  own.  It  gives  purpose  and  brings  pride  in  possession,  with  a 
greater  stake  in  the  community. 

The  emotional  and  psychological  elements  that  cause  rioting  have 
been  cited  often.  So  have  the  search  for  identity,  the  importance  of 
family  and  community,  and  the  individual’s  image  of  himself  in  his 
community. 

Here  again,  homeownership  is  not  of  itself  the  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment, poor  education  or  prejudice.  But  it  is  a fact  that  people  who 
own  property  have  a “piece  of  the  action,’’  and  will  not  want  to  see  it 
threatened  in  an  eruption  of  violence. 

Cooperative  Ownership  in  the  Urban  Ghetto 

In  order  to  test  my  strong  feeling  that  cooperative  ownership  can 
produce  economically  feasible  and  socially  desirable  low-income  hous- 
ing, I have  with  the  help  of  a number  of  humane  and  socially 
conscious  people  entered  upon  the  development  of  a demonstration 
project  here  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  a square  block  whose  specihc  location  cannot  be  revealed  at  this 
juncture,  because  to  mention  it  would  raise  the  price,  there  are  17 
run-down,  old-law  tenements  in  which  live  182  families  who  look  out 
over  a large  rubble-strewn  vacant  lot.  We  seek  to  rehabilitate  this  block 
in  its  entirety  and  place  ownership  of  the  apartments  with  the  tenants 
themselves. 

Our  proposal  does  not  entail  the  extensive  alterations  usually  asso- 
ciated with  rehabilitation.  The  buildings  are  not  going  to  be  totally 
rebuilt  — rather,  they  are  to  be  given  “extensive  restoration’’  by  in- 
stalling needed  new  plumbing,  adequate  wiring,  and  new  vestibules, 
by  painting  the  public  halls  and  the  exterior  of  the  buildings,  and  by 
plastering  and  painting  the  apartment  interiors. 

It  is  our  hope  to  bring  it  in  — the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  property 
as  well  as  the  restoration  — at  not  more  than  |4,000  per  unit.  This 
would  permit  us  to  sell  to  the  tenants  who  are  there  at  not  more  than 
$200  down  payment  on  each  of  these  apartments,  with  very  little  in- 
crease in  cost  of  ownership  over  the  actual  cost  of  renting. 

We  are  in  the  experimental  stage  on  this.  Our  hope  is  that  with 
some  sought  foundation  funds  we  will  be  able  to  underwrite  the 
mortgage  costs  of  some  $580,000  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  block, 
plus  rehabilitation  costs.  With  existing  FHA  programs,  the  block  will 
be  sold  to  the  i^resent  tenants  as  cooperative  housing,  with  downpay- 
ments of  $200,  and  carrying  charges  that  they  can  easily  afford. 
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The  inside  core  of  the  block  plus  the  vacant  lot  will  be  turned  into 
a private  pla/a  with  access  to  and  from  the  various  buildings  surround- 
ing it. 

This  program  will  allow  the  community  people  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  block  for  years  to  continue  to  live  there,  in  attractive,  com- 
fortable housing.  7 here  will  be  no  dislocation,  and  the  feeling  among 
tenants  that  tliey  are  being  publicly  supported  will  be  completely 
eliminated. 

While  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  better  housing  of  the  poor, 
there  are  better  ways  of  doing  what  is  being  clone,  and  more  that  can 
be  done  that  is  not  being  done.  There  is  a wealth  of  programs  which 
may  be  undertaken  simultaneously,  in  which  both  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  can  join. 

I have  presented  one  possible  solution  today  — cooperative  owner- 
ship in  the  urban  ghetto.  You  will  hear  other  proposals  — many  of 
them  equally  valid. 

Yet,  the  decent  house  and  decent  environment  for  every  American 
family  is  still  as  far  off  as  ever.  And  it  is  the  mood  of  Congress  still 
to  look  to  token  programs  and  demonstration  programs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a far-reaching  national  commitment,  our  cities  can  expect 
nothing  better  than  continued  and  accelerated  deterioration  and 
death. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  informative  testimony. 

Are  there  any  questions  from  the  Commission? 

Mr.  O’Neii.i.:  Mr.  Sutton,  can  you  tell  me  off-hand  as  a guesstimate, 
what  is  the  unemployment  ratio  among  able-bodied  Negro  men  in 
Harlem? 

Mr.  Sutton:  f cannot.  Your  question  was,  “Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  unemployment  ratio  is  on  able-bodied  men?”  and  I don’t  think 
anyone  else  can  give  you  what  it  is  on  able-bodied  men.  I am  disturbed 
by  the  estimates  f have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  f refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  another  guess. 

Too  often  the  gimmick  is  that  there  are  a number  of  able-bodied 
people.  Somebody  comes  through  Harlem  and  sees  people  out  on  the 
street  who  don’t  want  to  be  in  their  hot  houses,  and  this  person  de- 
cides they’re  all  lazy,  able-bodied  people  they  see  out  on  the  street. 
I dislike  the  estimates  that  are  so  often  made. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  / was  thinking  about  the  job  opportunities.  There 
aren't  any  job  opportunities,  or  very  few  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Sutton:  There  are  very  few  job  opportunities,  but  I was  react- 
ing only  to  the  continuous  publication  of  the  number  of  able-bodied 
people. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I wasn't  getting  at  that. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  how  your  project  goes  forward. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I wonder,  Mr.  Sutton,  if  you  might  comment  on  the 
amount  of  public  governmental  space  that  has  been  created,  and  the 
concomitant  result  of  creating  jobs  in  the  Harlem  community  — 
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whether  you  see  any  change  in  the  trend  of  moving  of  governmental  of- 
fices to  the  Harlem  community. 

Mr.  Sutton:  First,  there  has  been  no  moving.  There  has  not  been 
one  movement  of  a governmental  office  to  the  Harlem  community. 
There  is  a proposal  for  a State  office  building  to  be  in  the  Harlem 
community.  I am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  State  office  building 
is  to  house  only  those  offices  that  relate  to  the  Harlem  community. 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  State  office  building  would  be 
similar  to  what  is  in  other  communities,  where  all  the  people  have  to 
come  to  conduct  their  business  with  the  State.  We  are  very  disap- 
pointed that  it  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a colonial  office  building. 

There  is  hope,  though,  Mr.  Ravitch.  If  we  can  somehow  interest 
private  industry  — not  because  of  their  social  consciousness,  but  on  a 
profit  motive  basis  — to  come  into  the  ghettos,  either  by  tax  abatements 
or  otherwise  — if  we  can  interest  them  in  large  numbers  to  come  and 
open  the  door  to  the  ghetto,  then  this  will  be  progress. 

Of  course,  government,  with  all  of  its  talk,  has  not  been  an  active 
partner  to  the  people  of  the  ghetto  in  really  bringing  jobs  into  the 
ghetto.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Thank  you  very  much. 

1 would  like  to  call  next  Congressman  James  P.  Scheuer  of  the  Bronx. 

Rep.  Scheuer:  Current  Pace  Too  Slow 

Mr.  Scheuer:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  1 will  speak  very  briefly  and 
informally  in  anticipation  of  the  questions. 

Because  I have  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  held  of  housing,  and 
because  you  have  such  enormous  housing  expertise  on  your  panel,  1 
thought  I wouldn't  address  myself,  in  my  initial  statement,  to  the  held 
of  housing,  but  talk  about  some  of  the  non-housing  implications  of 
the  problems  we  are  facing  in  our  city  today. 

1 do  want  to  start  out  by  making  a plea  supporting,  certainly,  every- 
thing you  have  heard  today.  \Ve  must  do  something  about  our  urban 
communities,  about  the  fester  and  the  stink,  and  the  slime  and  the 
rats.  But  please,  don’t  just  rely  on  new  programs  that  are  going  to  add 
to  the  housing  supply  1 or  2 or  3 percent  a year. 

I have  been  involved  with  large-scale  housing  developments  before 
1 came  to  Congress,  as  professionals  on  your  panel  have  been  involved. 
There  isn’t  a project  that  we  hnished  in  less  than  a decade  from  the 
time  we  got  the  go-ahead  to  do  the  job.  We  can’t  wait  that  long,  and 
we  don’t  have  that  kind  of  time. 

d'he  United  States  Congress  passed  a code  enforcement  program  just 
two  years  ago  — in  the  late  fall  of  1965,  actually. 

I have  been  following  that  through  the  legislative  pipeline,  and  I 
worked  with  the  city  in  preparing  an  application  for  code  enforcement 
funds  before  the  law  was  even  signed  by  the  President. 

W’ithin  da)s  of  the  law’s  being  signed.  New  York  had  its  application 
in.  It  was  finally  approved  last  March,  and  we  still  don’t  have  the  first 
inspector  up  in  the  Bronx.  Not  the  first  paint  brush  has  hit  a window 
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— noL  the  first  new  paving-block  has  hit  the  streets.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  there  hasn’t  been  one  penny  spent  in  the  district  for  a 
code  enforcement  program. 

This  doesn’t  involve  acquisition  of  land.  This  doesn’t  involve  con- 
demnation problems.  This  doesn’t  involve  private  mortgage  financing. 
The  government  is  there.  Funds  have  been  provided.  Allocation  has 
been  made,  but  yet  as  of  now  two  years  will  have  elapsed,  come  next 
month,  and  not  the  first  paint  brush  has  touched  the  door,  and  not 
the  first  plaster  has  hit  the  wall. 

While  contemplating  new  construction  programs  for  business,  for 
new  employment,  for  slums  — and  1 am  for  that  — and  while  you  are 
contemplating  new  construction  programs  for  housing  — and  I am  for 
that  — 1 tell  you  as  a professional  that  these  programs  are  going  to  take 
two  or  three  years  at  a minimum  before  construction  is  under  way, 
and  four  to  five  years  before  the  first  new  plant  or  new  apartment 
house  will  be  completed. 

We  don’t  have  a decade  or  half  a decade  to  wait.  We  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  systems  that  provide  the  essentials  of  urban  life  now 

— not  a five-year  or  ten-year  pipeline.  We  must  provide  a program 
where  we  can  make  livable  and  make  minimally  habitable  the  housing 
established  now.  That  is  where  the  action  should  come,  now,  not  pro- 
ducing an  inhnitesimal  dribble  that  will  come  out  of  a pipeline  five 
years  from  now. 

We  must  do  something  about  the  system  of  job  training  and  job  pro- 
vision now,  and  bring  into  this  effort  the  entire  vast  strength  and 
power  of  American  industry.  We  must  not  rely  on  a few  corporations 
now  to  build  a few  cosmetic  plants  in  a few  slums,  to  be  used  as  their 
institutional  advertising,  plants  that  may  open  up  three,  four,  or  five 
years  from  now. 

I am  in  favor  of  new  construction  programs,  both  for  housing  and 
nonresidential  uses,  but  let  us  co-opt  into  this  effort  the  housing  supply 
and  the  employment  machinery  that  is  there  now.  We  must  have  in- 
stant improvement  in  our  residential  neighborhoods,  instant  improve- 
ment in  our  system  of  training  and  employing  the  poor. 

Schools  Are  Crux  of  Problem 

I would  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  education  system,  which  to 
my  mind  is  the  crux  of  this  matter. 

We  face  a desperate  situation  in  New  York,  and  I am  sure  in  other 
urban  centers,  in  the  totally  miserable,  cruel  and  inhuman  inadequacy 

— the  gross  inadequacy  — of  the  system.  Today,  in  the  Bronx  — this  is 
a figure  that  hasn’t  been  published  before  — there  are  10,000  seventh 
graders  who  are  more  than  three  years  behind  in  reading. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of  a system,  you  don’t  have  a system  at 
all.  You  don’t  have  anything  that  can  be  dignified  as  an  educational 
system.  That  is  a nonsystem  that  is  exploiting  and  sentencing  these 
children  to  lives  of  dependence,  to  lives  of  insecurity,  to  lives  of  dis- 
appointment, alienation,  shame,  and  neglect.  This  is  a system  that  is 
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destroying  lives.  I say  we  must  improve  our  system  for  delivering  pub- 
lic services.  That  includes  education,  and  it  includes  welfare.  You  have 
heard  the  statement  by  Mitchell  Ginsberg  that  the  entire  welfare 
system  has  perpetuated  poverty  and  maintained  it,  and  fortified  it  over 
the  generations,  and  it  must  be  cast  aside.  We  must  build  a new  wel- 
fare. Your  health  services  program  sometimes  is  a disgrace.  If  we  had 
had  the  same  rate  of  infant  mortality  as  Sweden,  we  would  have  had 
40,000  young  infants  who  would  have  lived  last  year  instead  of  dying. 

1 beg  you,  and  1 implore  you  not  to  come  in  with  programs  that  just 
provide  funds  to  be  channeled  through  these  systems  that  are  going 
to  reduce  the  effectiveness  and  the  impact  of  those  funds  virtually  to 
zero. 

We  have  had  enough  third  generation  public  housing,  enough  third 
generation  welfare  families.  We  have  had  enough  experience  with  an 
education  system  in  New  York  City  that  shoves  kids  through  a pipe- 
line, distributes  them  through  a pipeline,  expels  them  from  a school 
system  when  they  finish  high  school,  but  where  we  know  they  have 
been  vastly  unaffected  by  the  educational  process. 

A large  majority  of  them  are  functionally  illiterate  with  their  high 
school  diplomas.  They  cannot  use  reading  and  writing  as  everyday 
tools  of  life.  Is  that  a system  any  one  of  you  would  tolerate  in 
school  or  college  or  hospital  or  university,  or  the  business  in  which 
you  function? 

There  is  no  measurement  of  success  or  failure  in  our  education,  in 
our  health,  in  our  welfare  systems.  There  is  no  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  abject  failure  that  these  systems  are  showing. 

And  so  I urge  you  to  concentrate,  hrst,  on  programs  that  have  a 
visible,  meaningful,  prompt,  dramatic  impact.  Don’t  just  rely  on  new 
construction  programs. 

Second,  bend  your  efforts  to  improving  the  systems  by  which  too 
many  Americans  are  sentenced  to  lives,  as  I have  said,  of  dependence, 
of  self-doubt,  of  alienation,  and  of  hatred  for  themselves  and  therefore 
of  society.  We  need  systems  that  will  enable  a young  child  to  function 
effectively  and  give  him  the  health  and  education  services  he  needs  to 
be  an  independent,  creative  member  of  society,  and  enable  that  child 
to  function  with  pride  and  respect  and  independence  and  self-esteem. 

These  are  the  hallmarks  of  what  I would  tell  you,  and  now  I would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Congressman  Scheuer,  hoiu  would  you  do  all  these 
things? 

Mr.  Scheuer:  The  motto  of  the  State  of  California  is,  “Send  Me  Men 
to  Match  My  Mountains.’’ 

I think  the  President  has  picked  men  to  match  the  mountains,  judg- 
ing by  the  size  of  the  problems.  If  a man  of  your  towering  eminence 
can’t  produce  the  leadership  and  insight  and  toughness  and  the  heart 
and  soul  to  come  up  with  a program,  it  is  hopeless.  I believe  you  can 
do  it. 
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J believe,  also,  in  the  other  people  on  the  panel.  I believe  they  are 
capable  of  this  kind  of  insight  and  hard  fighting.  This  will  be  a tough 
fight,  but  I believe  that  you  have  got  the  toughness  and  the  leadership 
to  do  it  on  your  panel. 

Mr.  Downs:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  the  panel? 

Mr.  Scheuer:  I would  start  with  our  welfare  system,  as  Commis- 
sioner Ginsberg  has  suggested.  I would  redefine  it  from  the  foundation 
stones.  I would  start  with  our  education  system,  as  nobody  on  the 
Board  of  Education  has  suggested,  but  as  I have  suggested.  I would 
redesign  it  from  the  foundation  stone. 

If  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  system  were  members 
of  a corporation  they  would  have  a legal  obligation  to  interfere,  to 
intervene,  with  leadership  and  ideas  and  knowledge  and  know-how. 
They  would  be  subject  to  legal  penalties  if  they  didn’t. 

There  is  a formerly  great  real  estate  corporation  where  the  directors 
didn’t  intervene  and  take  active  leadership.  They  are  being  embar- 
rassed. Among  them  happens  to  be  the  dean  of  one  of  the  great  law 
schools  of  our  land,  who  is  embarrassed  because  he  didn’t  intervene. 

I say  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  under  a moral  obli- 
gation — if  not  a legal  obligation  — to  intervene  and  provide  leader- 
ship to  make  that  system  work.  That  system  is  bankrupt,  and  if  it  were 
anything  but  a public  board,  there  would  have  been  a trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy declared  long  ago.  If  it  were  a hospital,  and  people  were  dying 
unnecessarily  — or  a fire  department,  and  fires  were  burning  structures 
unnecessarily  — or  a police  department  that  couldn’t  maintain  the 
barest  semblance  of  law  and  order  — or  a corporation  that  couldn’t 
meet  its  creditors  tomorrow,  there  would  be  some  kind  of  measurement 
of  abysmal,  total  failure.  There  would  be  a change  in  leadership  and  a 
change  in  the  system.  But  somehow  too  many  of  our  systems  of  public 
services  are  immune  from  measurement  of  success  or  failure  and  are 
immune  from  placement  of  responsibility. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  a perfect  example  of  a system  that  is 
responsible  to  no  one,  and  we  have  got  to  change  that  system,  and  it 
will  be  tough. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  We  have  a number  of  people  who  have 
been  waiting  all  morning  to  be  heard.  Our  time  will  run  out  if  we 
don’t  move  ahead.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 


Mr,  Low:  Produce  Shortcuts  to  Housing 

Mr.  Low:  I am  Robert  A.  Low,  a Councilman  in  New  York  City  of 
the  Fourth  District  in  Manhattan.  In  the  interest  of  time  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  speakers  here,  I will  try  to  compress  my  statement 
into  a few  moments. 

I am  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  New  York  City 
Council,  which  has  just  passed  the  new  housing  maintenance  code,  and 
we  have  before  us  now  a new  building  construction  code.  Public  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  for  September  27  and  September  29th.  With  that 
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background,  I am  going  to  make  just  one  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  this,  sir.  ' 

As  I understand  it.  Senator,  you  have  been  a traveling  show  this 
summer,  and  you  have  been  to  many  cities.  I am  going  to  make  a sug- 
gestion that  you  travel  to  another  country,  that  you  go  to  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  inspect  the  new  housing  project.  Habitat,  if  you  have  not 
already  been  there,  and  that  you  take  a couple  of  hours  to  discuss  that 
project  with  one  of  the  architects  who  may  be  available,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  each  of  the  recommendations  that  you  have 
heard  today  is  urgent,  we  must  examine  our  archaic  building  practices 
if  we  are  going  to  mass-produce  housing. 

I say  if  we  have  the  technical  ability  to  mass-produce  millions  of 
refrigerators,  stoves,  toasters,  radios  and  TV  sets,  we  should  be  able  to 
develop  the  techniques  to  mass-produce  the  housing  within  which  to 
enjoy  these  conveniences  of  twentieth  century  living. 

We  must  look  for  the  day  when  we  can  be  fabricating  dwelling  units 
with  the  same  certainty  and  proficiency  with  which  today  we  stamp  out 
automobile  bodies,  kitchen  sinks,  or  bathtubs.  Without  such  a dramatic 
flow  on  the  production  line,  we  certainly  can’t  expect  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  people. 

That  is  the  essence  of  my  recommendation.  Senator.  I have  included, 
here,  a number  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  housing  picture  in  New 
York  City  is  not  all  that  it  should  be  for  a variety  of  reasons,  one  of 
which  certainly  is  the  cost  of  construction.  These  figures  indicate  that 
in  1966  our  housing  completions  were  down,  our  housing  starts  were 
down,  applications  for  new  permits  for  construction  were  down,  and 
that  our  maintenance  picture  was  31  percent  below  that  of  1965  in 
terms  of  activity  to  rehabilitate  housing. 

The  gist  of  this  suggestion  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  mass-produce 
housing  we  have  to  look  for  new  techniques.  I would  hope  that  out  of 
this  Commission  would  come  a research  program  to  develop  mass  pro- 
duction of  houses,  the  same  kind  of  mass  production  techniques  that 
have  enabled  American  industry  in  other  fields  to  outproduce  the 
world. 

With  this  type  of  approach  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  produce  the 
housing,  and  I believe  that  some  of  the  other  problems,  too,  will  start 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  though  we  do  need  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  these  areas.  But  some  of  the  other  problems,  particularly  dis- 
crimination, will  start  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  we  can  provide 
housing  at  rentals  or  at  costs  that  people  can  afford. 

.Vnd  so,  without  further  ado,  sir,  let  me  suggest  you  make  that  little 
trip.  I know  that  Habitat  is  a prototype  and  that  the  costs  are  outland- 
ish for  a dwelling  unit  today.  But  if  we  can  get  on  with  this  job  of  mass- 
producing  dwelling  units,  I think  it  would  be  a wonderful  thing.  This 
Commission  has  an  opportunity  to  ventilate  this  problem,  and  perhaps 
to  come  up  with  recommendations  for  the  funds  with  which  to  embark 
on  the  necessary  research. 

I would  like  to  stress  one  point  — just  to  show  you  how  dramatic  this 
can  be.  Out  of  two  molds,  in  Habitat,  they  created  a bathroom,  top  and 
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botiom,  and  fitted  them  together.  Tliey  created  entire  housing  blocks 
and  put  them  together  as  a child  would  build  building  blocks,  one 
upon  the  other.  But  they  have  75  different  molds  up  there.  That  prob- 
ably should  be  reduced  to  7 molds  in  order  to  mass-produce  and  bring 
costs  down. 

I suggest  that  this  is  an  exciting  principle.  Let  us  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you,  Councilman  Low.  We  would  like  to  say 
we  are  studying  this  question  of  housing  technology  and  mass  produc- 
tion of  housing,  and  we  are  also  studying  the  Habitat  structure  in 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Low:  Good.  1 might  add  that  1 understand  up  in  Botson, 
where  I am  going  next  week,  Tech-Crete  ^ is  another  process  involving 
mass  production  of  dwelling  units  that  might  well  be  worth  your 
examination. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  1 would  like  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Mary  Little. 

Mrs.  Little:  Poor  Suffer  in  West  Side  Renewal 

Mrs.  Mary  Little:  I am  from  the  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration of  the  Mid-West  Side.  There  they  have  an  urban  renewal 
area.  The  boundaries  are  from  Central  Park  West  to  Riverside  Drive, 
and  from  74th  Street  to  97th  Street. 

I want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  how  urban  renewal  affected 
poor  people  of  that  area.  1 am  a poor  person.  I have  two  kids,  and  I 
make  less  than  $4,000  a year. 

In  1962,  urban  renewal  started  on  the  West  Side.  I lived  in  94th 
Street  at  that  time.  They  came  in,  surveyed  everybody  — large  families 
and  small  families.  Then  we  were  promised  that  if  we  moved  from  one 
building  to  another,  when  the  new  buildings  would  come  up  we  would 
have  first  priority  to  come  back. 

Since  that  time  most  of  the  people  have  been  moved  out  of  the  area. 
They  told  us  that  it  would  be  economically  integrated.  Well,  as  far  as 
being  economically  integrated,  that  can  happen  any  place.  You  are  not 
so  interested  in  that. 

We  are  interested  in  the  poor  people  and  the  rich  people  living 
together,  black  people  and  white  people  living  together.  We  are  also 
interested  in  owning  a decent  place  to  live,  a place  for  our  family,  a 
place  for  our  kids  to  grow  up.  We  are  interested  in  nice  schools.  We  are 
interested  in  the  better  things  of  life. 

I understand  this  morning  there  was  a tour  of  the  West  Side  with 
the  people,  I guess,  that  didn’t  even  live  there,  because  most  of  the 
poor  people  around  that  area  didn’t  know  anything  about  this  con- 
ference. 

The  urban  renewal  problems  don’t  concern  the  middle-income 
people  of  that  area.  Most  of  the  people  over  there,  now,  are  poor.  In 

^ Concrete  panel  adaptation  to  housing,  developed  by  Carl  Koch,  Boston  architect. 
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February,  1962,  there  were  almost  5,000  people  there.  In  December, 
1966,  they  were  promised  more  units. 

Since  then  they  haven’t  had  any  low-income  housing  built.  There 
are  about  six  buildings  that  were  built  for  the  people  left  in  that  area. 

I think  about  1,000  have  been  housed  in  the  buildings  that  were  built. 

Most  of  them  coming  up,  now,  are  middle-income  buildings.  We 
need  public  housing  for  the  people  in  that  area.  Instead,  the  people 
that  are  there  are  being  harassed  — sent  from  one  ghetto  to  another. 
They  are  forcing  the  kids  to  leave  school  and  leave  the  teacher  who  has 
an  interest  in  them,  and  make  them  go  to  another  school  where  they 
don’t  know  anyone.  Therefore  they  are  creating  a problem.  They  stig- 
matize the  people  with  a thing  called  P.P.,  which  stands  for  potential 
problems. 

But  the  city  officials.  Federal,  state  and  everybody,  are  causing  this 
problem.  It  is  not  the  poor  people  of  that  neighborhood,  because  for 
years  the  ones  that  were  left  there  have  been  living  there.  They  are  not 
newcomers. 

The  new  buildings  are  taking  the  newcomers,  the  middle-class 
people.  The  poor  people  are  being  pushed  around.  They  don’t  have 
any  place  to  live. 

Before  the  city  came  in  they  had  decent  homes.  They  didn’t  have  all 
these  rats  and  things.  But  since  the  city  came  in  we  are  living  with 
rats  and  with  roaches  and  deterioration  of  buildings.  The  floors  are  all 
cracked  up.  We  don’t  have  anything  to  live  for  now,  and  you  worry 
about  riots. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  causing  riots.  Before,  people  used  to  be 
hungry  and  you  fed  them.  The  Federal  Government  gave  them  a bread- 
line. This  cooled  everything.  But  now  it  is  their  minds.  It  is  their  minds 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  being  mistreated.  But  they  can’t 
stand  to  see  their  kids  being  mistreated.  They  are  being  pushed  around. 

They  are  building  new  schools,  but  the  kids  aren’t  getting  a fair 
shake  out  of  it. 

Now  their  minds  are  corrupted,  and  you  might  have  anything  on  the 
West  Side.  I don’t  know  where  you  went  this  morning  on  the  West  Side 
for  the  tour,  but  I wish  I could  have  been  with  you  to  show  you  some 
of  the  things  you  need  to  see,  because  I am  quite  sure  the  person  who 
took  you,  or  the  guide  that  was  on  the  tour,  didn’t  know  anything 
about  it. 

As  far  as  this  meeting  goes,  there  is  very  few  people  on  the  West  Side, 
poor  people,  that  know  about  it.i  I wouldn’t  even  have  known  had  I 
not  went  into  581  Columbus  Avenue  to  make  a complaint  about  rats 
and  roaches.  Then  1 asked  for  Mr.  Vandergilt.  He  wasn’t  there.  I asked 
where  he  was,  and  they  said  he  was  on  a tour. 

I wanted  to  know  where  he  could  take  them  because  he  doesn’t  know 
that  much  about  New  York  City. 


Mn  New  York  City,  as  in  oiher  cities  where  hearings  were  held,  news  media 
were  given  detailed  advance  notice.  Public  witnesses  were  invited.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  individually  notified  scores  ot  citizen  organizations  that  might  be 
interested  in  its  general  purposes  or  the  specific  topic  of  various  sessions. 
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Also,  I spoke  with  some  of  the  city  officials.  I have  spoken  with  Mr. 
Nathan.  I have  spoken  with  Mr.  Washington.  I have  spoken  with  Com- 
missioner Booth  about  discrimination.  We  have  talked  about  how 
many  ADC  [Aid  to  Dependent  Children]  mothers  are  unable  to  get 
into  public  housing.  Very  few  are  able  to  get  into  public  housing. 

In  most  of  them,  welfare  has  forced  the  father  out  of  the  home  in 
order  for  them  to  get  relief.  Therefore,  you  are  stigmatized  when  it 
comes  time  to  file  an  application  for  public  housing,  because  you  don’t 
have  a husband,  and  you  don’t  get  in.  This  is  not  right. 

If  the  poor  person  decides  to  have  a husband  and  desires  to  live 
decently,  I don’t  think  the  city  official  should  have  a right  to  say 
whether  the  husband  should  go  or  not. 

The  only  thing  we’re  interested  in  on  the  West  Side  is  in  low-income 
houses,  houses  that  the  poor  people  can  afford  — not  the  luxury  build- 
ings that  are  coming  up.  There  are  five  luxury  buildings  — I call  them 
luxury  because  you  need  to  make  more  than  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  live 
in  them. 

There  are  only  two  more  sites  that  are  left  now  for  public  housing. 
One  is  designated  as  the  site  for  P.S.  93. 

The  only  home  that  people  on  the  West  Side  have  for  public  hous- 
ing is  on  98th  Street  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
There  is  a building  called  RNA  Building.  They  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
shouldn’t  have  any  poor  people  in  that  area.  Next  to  this  bulding  is  a 
site  called  Site  7.  I don’t  know  if  that  site  is  designated  or  not,  but  the 
tenants  of  RNA  Building  are  raising  the  roof  that  that  shoudn’t  be 
a site  for  public  housing. 

I don’t  think  it  is  right,  if  you  have  a Model  City  or  pilot  area,  that 
all  the  poor  people  will  be  pushed  out  and  the  middle-class  people 
come  in.  You  shouldn’t  say  where  poor  people  should  live  or  what 
should  be  done  with  them,  because  they  are  not  chessmen.  It  is  lives  you 
are  playing  with.  I think  they  should  be  given  a chance  to  speak  to  the 
staff  or  to  whoever  is  in  charge  of  this  urban  problem,  speak  to  them 
and  tell  them  just  what  they  need. 

The  surveys  in  1952,  1960,  and  1962  show  that  what  they  really  need 
is  large  apartments  for  low-income  people.  The  people  of  that  area, 
the  poor  people,  will  then  be  able  to  afford  them. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much. 

I would  like  to  call  on  Father  Henry  J.  Brown. 

Father  Brown:  Misconceptions  on  Housing  Poor 

Father  Brown:  I am  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  President  of  the 
Strykers  Bay  Neighborhood  Council.  I am  also  interested  in  the  West 
Side  Urban  Renewal.  I am  President  of  the  Strykers  Bay  Building  Cor- 
poration, and  Project  Director  of  the  OEO  Training  Project. 

I am  only  here  because  of  my  appreciation  for  Senator  Douglas.  I met 
him  at  the  Catholic  Worker  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I don’t  believe  in  these  charades  — that  is,  the  matter  of  talking  about 
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the  problems  of  the  city  and  ignoring  the  people  who  are  living  with 
the  problem. 

We  have  lived  with  urban  renewal  very  intimately,  on  a daily  basis, 
since  almost,  now,  10  years. 

I think  your  meeting  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
pickets.  Nobody  even  cares  enough  to  come  and  protest  that  the  same 
old  story  is  being  told  by  the  same  old  people. 

But  I feel,  out  of  appreciation  and  great  respect. w^hich  I have  had 
for  the  Senator  over  the  years,  and  his  record,  that  it  is  only  right  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  sound  oft,  rather  than  stay  home  and  grouse. 

I think  certain  lessons  could  be  learned  from  the  West  Side,  and  I 
think  Mrs.  Little  has  perhaps  said  it  more  eloquently  than  I ever  could, 
because  in  10  years  1 have  become  loaded  down  with  the  jargon  of 
some  of  the  experts. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  housing  the  poor  that  we  have  discovered 
as  a decent  way,  and  that  is  vest-pocket  public  housing. 

One  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  being  perpetrated,  I think,  is  rent  supple- 
ments. Mr.  Ravitch  can  tell  you  better  than  I that  it  won’t  work,  at 
least  not  in  federally  done  new'  houses.  We  tried  to  apply  it  to  families 
on  the  West  Side,  and  if  you  use  the  manual,  and  you  try  to  get  20  per- 
cent of  |6,100  maximum  gross  income  pay  for  rent,  you  will  have  fam- 
ilies not  eating. 

We  are  afraid,  also,  of  leased  public  housing,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
housing  the  poor  with  the  middle  class.  It  can  become  another  hoax. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  rehabilitation  of  browmstones,  of  course, 
except  as  done  by  public  housing,  is  another  farce,  as  far  as  housing  the 
poor  is  concerned. 

I would  maintain  that  rehabilitating  five-story  walkup  old-law  tene- 
ments in  New  York  City  is  giving  the  poor  a lot  of  nonsense.  As  some- 
body demonstrated  on  TV,  even  “Big  John  Lindsay”  couldn’t  sleep  in 
a bedroom  rehabilitated  in  one  of  the  instant  rehabilitation  tenements. 

So  much  of  this  government  by  press  release  and  public  relations,  of 
course,  is  w'hat  I think  made  the  pie  fall  from  the  sky.  The  promises 
made  to  the  poor  people  are  unfulfilled,  resulting  in  riots. 

The  moderate  income  housing  is  a shibboleth,  of  course.  Mitchell- 
Lama  w^as  supposed  to  be  our  moderate-income  program  in  New  York 
State,  the  prototype  for  221  (d)(3). ^ The  new  ones  on  the  West  Side  w'ill 
be  renting  for  |43  a room. 

We  started  oft  years  ago  between  S21  and  $30  a room.  Just  to  see  if 
it  could  be  done,  a group  of  us  organized,  and  thanks  to  people  like 
Mr.  Ravitch,  who  had  faith  and  patience  with  us,  w’e  did  do  a $22  room 
Mitchell-Lama  cooperative,  fighting  all  the  w'ay.  The  gutless  bureau- 
crats didn’t  want  to  see  it  done,  because  across  the  street,  under  the 
same  program,  you  have  something  approaching  $30  a room. 

We  w'ant  to  try  a cooperative  under  the  221(d)(3)  program.  But  I am 
sure  that  unless  administrative  changes  are  made  in  rent  supplements, 
and  unless  there  is  an  allo^vance  by  welfare  to  own  an  apartment,  and 

^ See  footnote,  page  22. 
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many  other  administrative  steps  are  taken,  this  is  another  pie-in-the- 
sky  phenomenon/ 

I think,  as  Mrs.  Little  has  demonstrated,  the  great  emphasis  on  open 
occupancy  and  integration,  the  fight  against  public  housing  on  the 
corner  of  96th  Street  and  Amsterdam,  is  being  led  by  an  integrated  co- 
op, who  integrated  their  building  by  putting  20  percent  skewed  rentals, 
which  was  the  great  device  to  get  people  into  integrated  housing,  but 
which  put  then  on  the  first  two  floors.  This  includes  professional  civil 
rights  leaders,  professional  poverty  workers,  social  workers,  teachers. 
These  are  now  fighting  against  having  a piece  of  public  housing,  using 
the  same  old  lines  of  10  and  15  years  ago  about  garbage. 

1 think  this  is  an  indication  of  the  moral  shape  of  our  country. 

Having  been  close  to  urban  renewal,  I am  not  interested  in  the 
promise  of  the  Model  Cities  Program.  I hear  it  described  by  a fellow- 
cleric  from  Boston  who  lived  through  the  Model  Cities  there.  It  all 
sounds  very  familiar,  because  we  went  through  the  citizens’  participa- 
tion in  urban  renewal  10  years  ago.  It  just  doesn’t  make  that  much  dif- 
ference for  a new  administration  to  come  up  with  a new  title. 

Urban  renewal  with  slum  clearance  was  a sort  of  guided  bulldozer, 
avoiding  the  houses  of  the  well-off.  Maximum  feasible  participation  of 
the  poor,  as  in  OEO  programs,  has  to  be  caught  up  to  by  housing  pro- 
grams. 

I recommend  for  your  consideration  a resolution  passed  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
that  city  which,  unlike  our  own,  claims  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
economic  discrimination  — which  I maintain  is  about  the  only  discrimi- 
nation left  in  our  society.  7’his  resolution  calls  for  a kind  of  non- 
relocation renewal  — the  kind  of  thing  which  we  have  done  on  the 
West  Side  — to  the  tune  of  almost  1,100  families,  which  will  go  to  at 
least  1,500  or  1,600  families  in  the  next  couple  of  years  by  constant 
pressure. 

I would  submit  for  your  study  the  other  urban  renewal  projects  in 
the  City  of  New  York  — Bellevue  South;  Seward  Park  Extension,  where 
people  are  being  kicked,  harassed  out,  conned  out,  with  the  same  tech- 
niques of  the  old  days  of  slum  clearance. 

What  happened  on  the  West  Side  happened  because  we  had  an  inter- 
ested and  involved  and  dedicated  middle-class  poor-oriented  group  of 
people. 

We  now  have  the  poor  speaking  for  themselves,  and  thank  God,  they 
may  begin  to  throw  rocks  at  me  for  not  speaking  as  strongly  as  they  do. 

The  first  administrator  of  the  housing  program  to  walk  the  streets 
of  our  West  Side  was  Walter  Washington.  He  walked  it  with  the  resi- 
dents themselves  and  listened  to  them.  I think  this  is  significant.  I think 
it  is  significant  that  very  few  of  our  middle-class  leaders,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  Congressman,  Congressman  Ryan,  have  taken  the  time  out 
to  find  out  what  the  administrators  do  to  our  lovely  laws.  The  purpose 
of  the  laws  are  completely  frustrated  by  people  who  are  hangovers. 

The  emphasis  today  on  the  part  of  the  FHA  technocrats,  with  their 
attitude  of  the  McKinley  era  about  Negro  families  moving  in  next  to 
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white  families,  is  that  this  was  a mortgage  risk.  This  is  true  of  what 
has  happened  down  the  line. 

We  have  been  involved  in  everything,  including  the  appraisal  of 
land. 

To  come  up  with  rental  objectives  with  a moderate,  middle-income 
price  I think  demands  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  lawmakers  and 
administrators  as  to  what  is  happening. 

Frustration  of  laws  is  being  done  by  the  bureaucrats.  I wish  you 
would  take  the  word  home  to  President  Johnson  that  he  might  skip  one 
weekend  on  the  ranch  and  spend  it  on  the  range  — come  up  to  the  city. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  smell  of  a slum,  and  talking  to  people  on  the 
corners,  and  moving  around  a little  bit,  as  Senator  Kennedy  did  in  our 
district  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  wasn’t  there  long  enough,  of  course. 

We  don’t  want  politicians  coming  in  only  for  votes.  We  want  them  to 
come  in  and  find  out  what  it  is,  because  they  won’t  get  it  from  the 
reports  of  the  people  under  them.  They  won’t  get  it,  I’m  afraid,  even 
from  the  titled  experts  whom  I am  afraid  I am  joining  as  a group. 


Mr.  Scott:  Mental  Renewal  Important 

Mr.  Scott:  My  name  is  Michael  Scott.  I am  a civic  leader  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  Past  President  of  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Civic  and  Community 
Council. 

It  is  difficult  following  the  preceding  speaker,  because  how  do  you 
top  an  act  like  that,  as  they  say? 

Senator  Douglas,  Members  of  the  Commission:  During  these  hear- 
ings many  fine  proposals  for  solving  urban  problems  will  be  put  on  the 
table.  I do  not  claim  any  particular  expertise  in  urban  renewal  or  hous- 
ing, but  I have  a close  acquaintance  with  an  important  associated  prob- 
lem — the  development  of  community  understanding  and  support.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  mental  renewal  as  associated  with  urban 
renewal.  As  we  search  for  solutions  and  priorities,  we  should,  perhaps, 
turn  our  attention  to  the  fulcrum  upon  which  success  would  turn  — a 
massive  program  of  information  and  education. 

The  reaction  of  the  white  community  to  even  the  most  minimal 
undertaking  is  incredible.  Pious  words  and  evil  acts  are  separated  by  a 
gulf  of  hypocrisy.  Emotion,  myth,  fear,  hysteria,  and  fairytales  have 
given  the  demagogues  a field  day,  so  that  even  the  most  well-inten- 
tioned are  caught  up  in  the  torrent. 

It  is  time  to  undertake  a massive  program  to  destroy  a key  myth  — 
the  myth  of  declining  property  values.  No  one  stands  to  gain  from  this 
myth  except  the  real  estate  speculator.  For  example,  in  some  parts  of 
East  Elatbush  — and  perhaps  elsewhere,  too  — real  estate  agents  have 
begun  to  refuse  to  handle  the  sale  of  houses  for  white  owners  who  want 
to  sell  because  the  neighborhood  is  becoming  mixed.  Blockbusting  is 
illegal,  and  agents  can  no  longer  knock  on  doors  with  scare  tactics,  so 
they  have  invented  a new  gimmick.  When  a white  owner  wants  to  sell, 
the  agent  will  offer  to  buy  the  house  outright  instead  of  handling  the 
sale.  Of  course,  he’ll  buy  at  perhaps  20  percent  below  the  market  value. 
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So  the  property  value  has  gone  down  — or  so  it  seems.  But  the  next  day 
the  agent  will  sell  the  same  house  to  a Negro  family  at  20  percent  above 
the  market  value;  the  property  value  has,  in  fact,  increased. 

Just  this  morning,  in  the  Sew  York  Times,  there  is  a story  about 
Durham,  North  Carolina  — not  a northern  city  — where  it  says,  here, 
“Integration  came  today  to  a formerly  all-white  residential  section  here. 
White  neighbors  remained  inside,  drapes  drawn,  and  many  refused  to 
answer  the  door  while  about  50  Negro  families  moved  in  next  door.” 
Further  down  is  a further  quote,  “On  white  resident  of  the  area,  who 
identified  herself  as  a hospital  physician’s  wife,  said  that  her  talks  with 
neighbors  indicated  they  were  ‘concerned  about  the  property  values.’  ” 

I am  amused  by  the  fact  that  she  said  that  her  talk  with  her  neigh- 
bors indicated  this. 

How'  can  we  show  the  white  homeowner  that  he  is  robbing  himself 
when  he  insists  on  sticking  to  discredited  notions.  How  can  we  show 
him  that  the  myth  becomes  a self-fulfilling  prophecy  only  w'hcn  he 
sells  cheap.  Isn’t  it  time  to  undertake  an  intensive  campaign  to  pro- 
tect the  white  owner  from  his  own  folly?  Incredible  roadblocks  will 
stand  in  the  w'ay  of  any  progress  until  this  is  done. 

Here  is  a specific  example:  In  my  ow'n  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn, 
where  I have  been  active  in  civic  affairs  for  many  years,  the  city  is 
currently  proposing  a small,  vest-pocket  public  housing  development 
for  650  families  spread  out  over  seven  or  eight  blocks  along  Sheepshead 
Bay,  which  is  an  overwhelmingly  white  community  now. 

The  people  in  the  neighborhood  have  found  a million  and  one 
public  reasons  for  opposing  it.  Parking,  hospitals,  transportation,  the 
future  of  the  fishing  fleet  — all  these  are  cited  now,  although  they  were 
never  raised  when  private  housing  of  much  greater  magnitude  went 
up  in  the  area  during  the  past  few  years.  Those  are  the  public  reasons. 
The  private  reasons  are  much  simpler.  People  have  told  me  that  they 
don’t  want  Negroes  in  the  area  because  “it  will  depreciate  property 
values.”  I do  not  doubt  that  many  good  people  have  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  “truth”  of  this  so-called  danger.  But  Mark  Twain  de- 
scribed the  condition  much  better  than  I can. 

“We  have  two  opinions,”  he  wrote,  “one  private,  which  we  are 
afraid  to  express;  and  another  one  — the  one  we  use  — which  we  force 
ourselves  to  please  Mrs.  Grundy,  until  habit  makes  us  so  comfortable 
in  it,  and  the  custom  of  defending  it  presently  makes  us  love  it,  adore 
it,  and  forget  how  pitifully  we  came  by  it.” 

The  question  which  is  often  lost  in  the  hysteria  is  this:  Will  the 
open  city,  which  is  bound  to  come,  arrive  under  a blanket  of  bitterness, 
suspicion  and  hate?  Or  will  it  arrive  with  the  fresh  air  of  understand- 
ing and  acceptance?  It  will  come,  either  way. 

Fortunately,  in  our  community  we  have  been  able  to  maintain 
some  means  of  communication,  and  perhaps  this  can  serve  as  a model 
for  much  greater  effort.  Tomorrow  evening,  for  example,  the  Sheeps- 
head Bay  Civic  and  Community  Council,  comprised  of  50  area  or- 
ganizations, churches,  synagogues,  parents  associations.  Lions,  Kiwanis 
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and  other  groups,  holds  a town  meeting  at  P.  S.  206  in  Brooklyn  where 
all  the  viewpoints  will  be'  aired. 

I might  say  very  cordially  you  are  all  invited  to  come  to  this  meeting 
at  P.  S.  206,  and  see  the  viewpoints  of  the  various  people,  and  the 
various  interests  in  the  community.  I hope  you  can  join  us  tomorrow 
evening. 

This  is  a small  step,  to  be  sure,  considering  the  Goliath  size  of  the 
problem.  But  it  is  a necessary  step  to  reduce  the  acrimony  and  repair 
the  animosity.  This  meeting,  and  all  the  community  heartache  which 
preceded  it,  might  not  even  have  been  necessary  had  there  been  an 
effective,  large-scale  information  process  at  work  previously.  Com- 
munity workers  trained  in  this  specific  problem  are  needed  in  every 
neighborhood.  Teams  of  experts,  literature,  movies,  slides,  sermons, 
newspaper  articles  — these  are  essential  prerequisites  on  a scale  much 
larger  than  heretofore.  It  may  cost  money,  but  the  expense  is  a pittance 
when  compared  to  the  cost  of  dissension. 

I do  not  suggest  that  such  a program  take  precedence.  We  must 
come  up  with  workable  ideas  now.  But  side  by  side  we  must  break 
down  the  barriers  that  are  put  up  to  prevent  urban  improvements. 

I would  hope  that  this  Commission  can  recommend  a massive  pro- 
gram of  mental  renewal  so  that  the  program  of  urban  renewal  need 
not  stumble  and  falter. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  1 think  we  can  entertain  one 
more  presentation  before  we  have  to  break  for  lunch,  after  which  we 
will  have  one  speaker  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  Then  we  will 
carry  on  with  the  list  of  those  who  have  not  been  heard  this  morning. 

I would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Stanley  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal:  Ownership  System  for  the  Poor 

Mr.  Rosenthal:  By  profession  1 am  a planner.  By  vocation  I am 
a manufacturer  of  prefabricated  homes. 

I would  like  to  address  myself  to  neither  of  my  primary  subjects, 
but  to  a dichotomy  in  existing  Federal  legislation  regarding  subsidized 
housing. 

The  Federal  housing  policy  has  traditionally  differed  in  respect  to 
the  recipients.  Rural  and  suburban  homeownership  was  forced  through 
VA  and  FHA  guaranteed  mortgages.  As  a result,  an  institution  of 
homeownership  flourished  through  the  use  of  Federal  guarantees  of 
low  interest  rates  and  low  or  no  downpayments. 

The  instrument  of  the  federally  guaranteed  home  mortgage  was  not 
as  readily  adaptable  to  urban  use.  For  one  thing,  limits  on  the  amount 
of  mortgage  restricted  their  acceptance  in  high  land  cost  and  high 
construction  cost  areas.  This  generally  fits  the  description  of  urban 
centers.  For  the  same  reasons  urban  centers  are  not  conducive  to  the 
horizontal  rule  characteristic  of  our  suburban  areas. 

Since  urban  building  economics  required  the  vertical  growth,  high- 
rise  rental  apartments  came  to  be  the  form  in  our  cities.  Tenancy 
became  the  fate  of  the  urban  dweller. 
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Federal  appropriations  stratified  this  cleavage  by  funneling  moneys 
through  various  agencies,  be  it  PHA  [Public  Housing  AdministrationJ, 
FNMA  [Federal  National  Mortgage  Association],  or  VA  [Veterans’ 
Administration],  in  support  ol  programs  lostering  rural  and  suburban 
ownership  and  urban  tenancy. 

I will  not  dwell  heavily  on  the  pros  and  cons  ot  tenancy  as  opposed 
to  ownership,  except  to  say  that  up  until  now  the  low-income  urban 
inhabitant  has  had  no  choice.  He  is  bound  to  the  city  by  the  nature 
of  the  job  that  he  can  perform.  His  low  income  does  not  permit  him 
the  luxury  of  commuting. 

We  are  also  aware  that  a large  percentage  of  these  people  are  of  a 
minority  group.  Fhere  is  little  wonder  that  homeownership  appears 
least  within  these  groups. 

Perhaps  five  years  ago  a plea  for  urban  ownership  by  any  economic 
group  would  have  been  met  with  laughter.  But  mortgage  conveyances 
and  state  enabling  legislation  have  brought  the  form  of  ownership 
known  as  condominiums. 

This  permits  the  ownership  of  an  apartment  unit  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a house,  in  an  urban  center,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Popular  use  of  condominiums  in  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico  has  given 
rise  to  their  growth  throughout  the  country. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  Federal  housing  programs  include  a program 
for  equity  accumulation,  something  that  is  not  present  at  this  time. 
It  should  promote  the  condominium  form  in  low-  and  middle-income 
housing.  Middle-income  families  move  from  the  city,  and  a good  rea- 
son is  because  homeownership  is  permitted  in  the  suburbs  and  not  in 
the  urban  areas.  I would  propose  that  there  be  middle-income  and 
low-income  projects.  FHA  recognizes  condominiums  in  one  form  — 
Section  234  — which  permits  condominium  apartments. 

There  is  also  a recognition  of  homeownership  for  the  poor  in  Sec- 
tion 221(h),  but  it  is  a stifling  condition.  Under  this  provision  the  poor 
may  have  the  conveyances  of  mortgages  only  so  long  as  the  property 
has  been  rehabilitated.  This  puts  a tremendous  pressure  on  the  sponsor. 

Number  one,  he  must  put  in  a rehabilitated  project,  and  number 
two,  it  must  be  of  a certain  type,  such  as  row  housing. 

I maintain  that  public  housing  bodies  should  be  permitted  to 
construct  low-  and  middle-income  condominium  units.  The  value  of 
ownership  is  great.  Benefits  such  as  price  have  been  pointed  out  by 
other  speakers.  There  is  also  great  respect  for  property. 

There  is  much  talk  of  economic  aid  to  the  Negro  in  low-income 
areas.  Current  surveys  show  that  among  low-income  groups  the  highest 
proportion  of  personal  wealth  is  found  in  the  equity  of  their  homes. 
These  moneys  have  thus  far  been  denied  to  the  urban  poor,  of  whom 
a great  percentage  are  of  minority  groups. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965,  while  expanding  the  programs  of  subur- 
ban and  rural  ownership,  expressly  prohibits  the  accumulation  of 
equity  by  the  urban  tenant  as  applied  to  co-ops  in  the  rent  supplement 
program.  This  must  be  changed. 
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I believe  that  the  advocacy  of  a program  of  ownership  is  not  only 
feasible  now,  but  desirable.  It  is  time  that  the  urban  resident  shared 
in  the  real  estate  market  that  has  seen  values  double  in  20  years. 

It  is  a means  through  which  economic  aid  could  reach  minority 
groups  and  at  the  same  time  check  the  growth  of  public  housing 
projects  as  we  know  them  now. 

If  left  unchecked,  public  housing  in  its  present  form  could  grow 
and  further  strangle  the  city’s  growth. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  At  this  time  we  will  ad- 
journ the  meeting  until  2 o’clock  at  this  same  place. 

(Adjournment.) 


Auditorium,  Intermediate 
School  No.  201 
New  York,  New  York 
Afternoon,  September  6,  1967 

Mr.  Johnson:  Can  we  now  take  our  seats?  At  this  afternoon’s  ses- 
sion we  were  scheduled  to  have  presentations  by  The  Reverend  Nor- 
man Eddy,  who  is  with  us,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Washington,  who  is 
unable  to  make  it  today  because  of  another  commitment. 

We  would  like  to  hear  first  from  Mr.  Eddy.  Following  that  we  will 
have  questions  from  the  Commission.  I'hen  we  will  try  to  pick  up 
where  we  left  off  this  morning  with  comments  from  those  who  are 
present  who  want  to  make  presentations  to  us. 

We  hope  to  break  a little  bit  later,  to  hear  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  after  that,  there  being  time,  we  will  continue  with  our  list 
of  persons  who  want  to  make  five-minute  presentations. 

We  have  just  received  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Walter  Washing- 
ton has  been  named  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.  C.  [Applause] 

Our  speaker  this  afternoon  is  The  Reverend  Norman  Eddy.  Mr. 
Eddy  is  a clergyman  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  who  has  worked 
in  the  East  Harlem  area  since  1949.  He  is  now  working  for  the  New 
York  City  Mission  Society,  with  the  Metro  North  Citizens’  Committee 
in  East  Harlem.  Reverend  Eddy  will  talk  to  us  this  afternoon  about 
housing  problems  of  the  poor  in  a community  that  is  attempting  to 
rehabilitate  itself. 


STATEMENT  BY  REV.  NORMAN  EDDY 

Metro-North:  New  York  Neighborhood  Hope 

Mr.  Eddy:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  panel: 
You  should  not  be  asking  me  to  speak,  but  should  be  asking  the  lead- 


crs  ol  the  Metro  North  community.  I would  like  to  ask  a few  of  them 
who  are  present  to  stand,  if  they  will. 

Perhaps  at  the  time  of  your  cpiestions  you  will  be  wanting  to  ad- 
dress some  of  your  questions  to  them,  as  they  have  more  expertise  in 
many  areas  than  I have. 

During  the  minor  riots  in  East  Harlem  in  July,  a group  split  off  from 
the  mob  surging  down  Third  Avenue  and  headed  for  East  100th  Street, 
between  First  and  Second  Avenues.  I hey  were  bent  on  destruction. 
As  they  approached,  a barricade  of  men  formed  at  the  Second  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  block.  Scores  of  other  men  stood  behind  them  on  the 
street  and  sidewalk.  These  local  leaders  told  the  band  of  rioters  to 
get  out,  “Don’t  come  clown  our  block.’’  After  a moment’s  hesitation 
and  a quick  glance  at  the  men  opposing  them,  they  turned  and  fled. 
The  block  remained  unscathed. 

Behind  this  minor  incident  in  the  dramatic  panorama  of  looting, 
burning,  and  killing  in  American  cities  this  summer  lies  the  history 
of  a poor  neighborhood  called  Metro  North,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  itself  physically  and  spiritually  under  its  own  leader- 
ship and  with  its  own  plans,  developing  its  own  power  to  get  them 
executed. 

The  Metro  North  community  takes  its  name  from  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  It  covers  roughly  30  blocks,  from  96th  Street  to  106th  Street, 
from  Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River.  The  population  is  about  25,000. 
Approximately  half  live  in  low-income  public  housing,  and  the  rest 
in  tenements  built  between  1880  and  1910.  A tight-knit,  though  dwin- 
dling Italian  community  dates  from  the  First  World  War.  The  first 
of  the  much  larger  Puerto  Rican  group  began  to  arrive  in  the  1920s. 
Although  there  have  always  been  Negro  families  here,  the  bulk  of  them 
began  to  come  after  1940.  Then  there  is  a smattering  of  many  other 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups  — remnants  of  those  who  moved 
out. 

We  who  live  here  and  who  are  proud  of  our  neighborhood  have  to 
admit  that  the  narcotics  traffic  is  heavy,  the  burglaries  are  frequent,  the 
schools  are  inferior,  the  housing  is  bad,  the  job  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited, and  the  incomes  are  low.  We  have  all  the  ills  of  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  United  States. 

Doomed  by  Banks  and  Unfulfilled  Plans 

They  said  that  there  was  no  hope  in  our  neighborhood.  Near  its 
center  is  East  100th  Street,  the  block  falsely  called  “the  worst’’  by  the 
press  and  TV  for  the  past  15  years.  There  has  been  rapid  decline,  but 
there  have  been  two  little-known  reasons  for  it.  One  is  that  the  banks 
of  New  York  set  a policy  [known  in  some  areas  as  red  lining]  in  the 
early  1940s  of  not  giving  mortgages  on  buildings  in  neighborhoods  like 
East  Harlem.  The  other  is  that  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
in  1953  designated  the  heart  of  Metro  North  for  public  housing.  This 
has  come  to  be  known  locally  as  the  Dooming  Designation,  for  it  was 
neither  carried  out  nor  rescinded  for  over  11  years.  Therefore,  land- 
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lords  have  had  neither  the  incentive  nor  the  money  to  improve  their 
buildings;  hence  they  have  run  down  steadily. 

Since  one  of  the  main  interests  of  this  Commission  is  in  housing 
for  the  poor,  let  me  first  summarize  the  facts  about  Metro  North  today, 
and  the  plans  for  new  construction  which  are  definitely  scheduled. 
Then  I will  summarize  the  much  more  important  developments  in 
human  renewal  related  to  housing  in  Metro  North  which  underlie  and 
give  meaning  to  all  new  construction. 

Our  contribution  to  your  study  will  not  be  to  give  you  new  plans, 
but  will  be  to  show  what  can  be  done  immediately  for  our  cities  with 
existing  resources  if  they  are  properly  marshaled  and  then  are  properly 
supported  by  government  in  a series  of  well-defined  neighborhoods, 
and  vastly  expanded. 

Our  Metro  North  housing  today  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
public  and  private.  Our  four  public  housing  projects  supply  dwellings 
for  approximately  12,600  people.  The  tenements,  which  were  built 
between  1880  and  1910,  now  number  223,  occupied.  These  house  ap- 
proximately 12,700  people.  Most  of  these  structures  are  in  sorry  condi- 
tion and  need  to  be  rehabilitated  or  destroyed. 

The  public  housing  includes  the  East  River  Houses,  completed  in 
1941  and  in  good  condition;  George  Washington  Houses,  completed 
in  1956;  the  Wilson  Houses,  completed  in  1960,  and  the  Gaylord  White 
houses,  completed  in  1964,  and  built  especially  for  the  elderly  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Italians  and  others  of  our  community. 

The  private  housing  includes  a block  of  tenements  on  104th  Street 
owned  and  occupied  by  neighborhood  landlords  and  friends  from  the 
Italian  community.  4'hese  are  well  kept.  Union  Settlement  runs  a good 
apartment  house  for  48  families,  which  is  currently  being  rehabilitated. 

Almost  all  the  people  in  public  and  private  housing  have  low  to 
moderate  incomes. 

Construction  in  process  or  definitely  planned  includes: 

!.■  Rehabilitation:  Five  tenements  are  being  rehabilitated  by  the 
Metro  North  Housing  Society  on  East  100th  Street,  and  12  more,  on 
102nd  and  103rd  Streets,  by  U.  S.  Gypsum  from  Chicago.  When  com- 
pleted, the  locally  based  Metro  North  Housing  Society  will  own  and 
run  them  all.  There  will  be  a total  of  383  dwelling  units.  These  will 
provide  housing  for  all  former  residents  who  want  to  stay,  including 
both  the  elderly  and  the  large  families  for  whom  special  apartments 
have  been  built.  The  cost  for  rehabilitation  per  building  averages 
$300,000.  The  total  cost  per  apartment  ranges  from  $10,000  to  $15,000, 
as  contrasted  with  about  $22,000  for  new  apartments  in  New  York  City. 

All  are  hnanced  under  Section  22(d)(3)  ^ of  the  Federal  housing  law 
with  a 3 percent  mortgage. 

Rents  formerly  averaged  about  $35  per  apartment.  New  rents  will 
average  about  $85  per  apartment,  depending  on  size.  In  the  170  apart- 
ments currently  occupied,  14  percent  of  the  families  are  receiving  rent 
supplements  under  the  experimental  section  of  the  1966  Rent  Supple- 


^ See  footnote,  page  22. 
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mem  Law.  Forty-three  families,  or  about  25  percent,  are  on  welfare. 
Sixty-one  percent  are  paying  the  full  rent. 

The  apartment  layouts  and  sizes  were  planned  by  the  tenants  in 
residence.  The  bulk  of  the  relocation  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  tenant  leaders,  in  cooperation  with  management  and  city  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Public  housing:  This  will  be  small  and  experimental.  New,  small, 
federally  aided  public  housing  is  under  way  on  an  urban  renewal  site 
of  about  two-and-a-half  acres.  There  will  be  three  buildings,  planned 
to  fit  in  with  the  neighborhood.  They  will  be  7,  8 and  11  stories  high. 
This  is  low  for  New  York  City,  although  not  low  enough.  There  will 
be  a wide  variety  of  apartment  sizes  to  accommodate  both  the  elderly 
and  large  families.  There  will  be  a total  of  275  units.  Rents  will  prob- 
ably be  about  |14  a room.  Work  should  be  completed  in  1969. 

This  public  housing  was  planned  by  Metro  North  citizens,  including 
site  residents,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity and  its  architect.  They  achieved  lower  buildings,  apartments  for 
large  families,  a design  and  landscaping  to  blend  in  with  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  amenities  to  fit  the  community’s  desires. 

3.  Middle-income  housing:  This  is  planned  under  New  York’s  Edu- 
cational Construction  Fund,  to  be  built  over  the  new  P.  S.  50  on  the 
East  River.  There  will  be  360  dwelling  units.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
having  middle-income  houses  is  to  keep  in  the  Metro  North  com- 
munity leaders  whose  incomes  increase  and  who  want  to  stay. 

The  Metro  North  Housing  Society  will  be  the  sponsor,  under  Sec- 
tion 221(d)(3). 

In  all,  this  means  1,066  dwelling  units  for  the  Metro  North  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  near  future.  This  is  only  the  first  step. 

4.  Other  construction  completed,  under  way  or  definitely  planned 
in  this  decade  includes:  (a)  the  new  Union  Settlement  Building  (1964); 
(b)  the  new  building  for  Church  of  the  Resurrection  (1965);  (c)  Exo- 
dus House,  a new  rehabilitation  center  for  narcotic  addicts  (1967); 
and  (d)  a network  of  small  parks,  including  a central  plaza  (1965- 
1969). 

The  Metro  North  community  is  now  making  its  plans  for  the  next 
phase  in  the  physical  development  of  the  neighborhood.  The  physical 
developments  completed  and  planned  for  the  future  in  Metro  North 
are  the  result  of  an  intricate  network  of  cooperation  which  has  made 
this  amount  of  progress  possible.  The  fundamental  and  indispensable 
ingredient  has  been  the  determination  of  the  people  and  the  local 
institutions  of  the  clearly  defined  Metro  North  area  to  make  their  own 
plans  and  to  help  execute  them,  as  equal  partners  with  government, 
industry,  and  other  outside  resources. 

Three  groups  have  generated  the  effective  power  to  do  this: 

1.  The  Metro  North  Association,  which  is  the  planning  group  for 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  open  to  all  groups  and  to  all  citizens  of  Metro 
North.  It  was  recognized  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  as  the  com- 
munity spokesman  at  a meeting  with  him  in  June,  1964.  At  this  time 
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he  accepted  two  working  principles  which  have  guided  relationships 
between  Metro  North  and  the  City  until  recently. 


Keys  to  Citizen  Control 

We  see  there  have  been  certain  elements  that  have  been  absolutely 
essential  to  our  growth,  and  we  have  tried  to  analyze  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  panel,  here,  to  see  if  they  may  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
These  two  principles  are  novel,  and  indispensable  if  you  want  to  give 
power  to  local  community  groups: 

One  was  that  all  planning  would  normally  begin  in  the  community, 
and  would  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  City.  The  other 
was  that  the  City  would  do  nothing  in  Metro  North  without  consulting 
the  community. 

2.  The  Metro  North  Housing  Society,  made  up  of  St.  Lucy’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  The  Church  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  East  Harlem 
Protestant  Parish,  Union  Settlement,  and  the  Kate  Maremont  Founda- 
tion of  Chicago.  It  has  provided  the  technical  know-how  in  negotiating 
with  the  City  and  Federal  Government  about  rehabilitation.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  the  architect  and  city  planner  for  the  community. 
It  manages  the  buildings.  It  has  raised  the  seed  money  which  has  helped 
make  much  of  the  work  possible. 

3.  The  Metro  North  Citizens’  Committee,  a voluntary,  self-support- 
ing local  citizens’  group  founded  in  1963.  It  helps  tenants  to  organize 
themselves  to  get  basic  services  from  the  landlords.  And  there  are  land- 
lords we  have  been  having  difficulty  with.  It  cooperates  with  the  Metro 
North  Association  in  making  and  executing  plans  for  rebuilding.  It 
spots  many  of  the  human  problems  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  community,  and  devises  programs  to  help  deal  with  them. 

For  instance,  out  of  the  Metro  North  Citizens’  Committee  developed 
a Metro  North  Relocation  Program,  run  by  local  Puerto  Rican  and 
Negro  citizens.  In  a novel  experiment  in  cooperation,  the  Relocation 
Program,  the  Citizens’  Committee,  and  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Relocation  have  moved  over  1,000  families  in  the  past  two  years, 
with  sensitivity  and  care  for  each  individual  and  his  rights.  The  Relo- 
cation Program  is  financed  by  an  OEO  Demonstration  grant  from 
Washington. 

A Puerto  Rican  youth  worker  developed  the  Metro  North  Conserva- 
tives Community  Project  in  1965.  This  has  given  over  225  of  Metro 
North’s  own  youth  a chance  to  help  their  neighborhood  through  any 
one  of  19  agencies  where  they  have  worked.  Almost  all  have  gone  on  to 
better  jobs  or  to  more  education.  It  is  financed  jointly  by  OEO  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

This  summer,  Metro  North  started  the  Metro  North  Citizens’  Com- 
mittee Adult  Opportunity  Employment  Project  for  10  weeks,  under  the 
direction  of  a young  Puerto  Rican  wife  and  mother.  It  has  placed  51 
percent  of  the  399  people  who  have  applied  for  jobs. 

The  Metro  North  Sub-Community  of  MEND,  one  of  East  Harlem’s 
major  anti-poverty  programs,  provides  staff  and  cooperation  both  in 
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helping  with  housing  problems  and  in  planning.  Its  supervisor  is  a 
local  Negro  lady. 

You  see,  throughout  Metro  North  new  ideas  keep  springing  up. 
More  and  more  residents  get  involved.  A Metro  North  Schools  Com- 
mittee, a mental  health  group,  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Study 
Club,  remedial  reading,  extensive  recreational  programs,  a plan  for 
consumer  and  tenant  education  — all  are  growing,  and  with  them  come 
new  local  leaders. 

4.  Other  essential  factors: 

Besides  Metro  North’s  local  leadership,  the  experiment  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  the  personal  commitment  of  Mayor  Wagner,  and  all  his  com- 
missioners, to  getting  a coordinated  job  done  in  a clearly  defined 
neighborhood.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  not  firmly  reestablished  this  policy. 
We  have  requested  a meeting  with  him,  because  recently  the  coordina- 
tion of  planning  for  people  and  planning  for  buildings  has  broken 
down.  Experience  has  shown  that  commitment  by  the  Mayor  to  care- 
ful coordination  within  the  Metro  North  boundaries  is  essential  to 
growth  and  continued  success.  We  hope  that  our  meeting  with  him 
will  resolve  these  serious  difficulties;  otherwise  Metro  North’s  whole 
future  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mayor  Wagner  and  his  imaginative  com- 
missioners, there  developed  a very  complicated  teamwork  between  the 
community  and  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Rehabilitation,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Board,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
the  Department  of  Relocation,  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings,  and  Mayor  Wagner’s  anti-poverty  program.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  the  regional  office  of  the  FHA,  the  private 
foundations,  the  housing  office  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and 
help  and  advice  from  many  interested  and  knowledgeable  friends. 

You  may  see  more  things  in  this  and  be  more  critical,  but  we  see 
certain  things  to  be  passed  on. 

What  can  be  learned  from  the  Metro  North  experiment? 

Metro  North  today  is  no  golden  city  of  the  future.  If  you  were  to 
walk  down  East  101st  Street  you  would  see  scores  of  unemployed,  pur- 
poseless men.  You  could  talk  with  a tenant  whose  apartment  was 
burglarized  last  night,  and  with  a store  owner  whose  business  had  been 
robbed  last  week.  Theft  goes  on  with  numbing  regularity.  At  411  East 
100th  Street  you  could  see  the  valiant  efforts  being  made  by  tenants 
to  keep  their  family  life  going  in  a building  which  the  landlord  has 
all  but  abandoned.  Metro  North,  like  many  other  communities,  con- 
tains all  of  the  silent  tragedies  and  injustices  of  all  of  America’s  urban 
poor. 

First  Resource:  People  Themselves 

Yet  Metro  North  has  shown  physical  and  human  progress.  It  shows 
concretely  what  can  be  accomplished  in  America  today  if  the  right  re- 
sources are  brought  together  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  and  in 
a clearly  defined  place.  Metro  North  offers  no  grand  plan  for  the 
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elimination  of  the  slums.  It  does  give  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
right  now  in  American  cities.  The  grand  plans  are  badly  needed,  but 
while  our  urban  poor  suffer  with  ever  increasing  impatience,  waiting 
for  them  to  be  developed,  Metro  North  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  with  the  job  at  once. 

The  first  resource  is  the  people  themselves.  Practical  respect  for 
people’s  abilities,  their  drive,  and  their  capacity  to  learn  — by  govern- 
ment, by  industry,  and  by  pri\ate  institutions  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
any  efforts  to  rebuild  America’s  cities. 

As  we  work  and  live  and  think  here  in  our  ghetto  areas,  we  realize 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  average  American,  living  a middle-class  life, 
to  hear  what  the  oppressed  of  our  country  are  saying.  Yet  a half-day 
visit  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  leaders  of  Metro  North  to  New 
Haven  last  year  told  them  what  Mayor  Lee  has  apparently  not  yet 
learned.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  the  poor,  the  Negroes,  the  minorities 
of  New  Haven  had  no  power  to  plan  their  own  futures,  and  no  rights 
in  working  for  their  own  homes  and  neighborhoods.  The  New  Haven 
riots  came  as  no  surprise  to  Metro  North. 

The  renown  of  the  U.  S.  Gypsum  rehabilitation  is  another  example 
of  middle-class  America  not  listening  to  the  people  and  their  power. 
It  does  not  detract  one  whit  from  U.  S.  Gypsum’s  leadership  to  admit 
the  truth.  The  tenants  of  those  buildings  could  have  stopped  the  pro- 
gram at  any  time,  with  the  backing  of  the  Metro  North  Citizen’s 
Committee  and  the  Metro  North  Housing  Society.  It  was  the  volunteer 
work  of  tenant  leaders,  the  creati\e  opposition  of  Metro  North,  and 
the  cautious  but  sincere  cooperation,  especially  in  relocation,  that  made 
Gypsum’s  experiment  a success.  It  was  tenant  leaders  who  stood  off 
both  U.  S.  Gypsum  and,  for  a time,  the  City  of  New  York  in  success- 
fully insisting  that  there  be  large  apartments  for  the  oldtime  residents 
with  large  families. 

Franz  Fanon,^  in  that  indispensable  book.  The  Wretched  of  the 
Earth,  which  must  be  read  by  anyone  trying  seriously  to  understand 
what  is  happening  in  America’s  cities,  says,  “In  an  under-developed 
country,  experience  proves  that  the  important  thing  is  . . . that  the 
whole  people  plan  and  decide,  even  if  it  takes  them  twice  or  three 
times  as  long.  The  fact  is  that  the  time  taken  up  by  explaining,  the 
time  ‘lost’  in  treating  the  worker  as  a human  being,  will  be  caught  up 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  People  must  know  where  they  are.  going, 
and  why.’’ 


The  Other  Resource:  Coordination 

The  second  resource  is  more  difficult  to  define.  It  is  the  capacity  to 
coordinate  the  intricate  pieces  of  organizations  which  have  developed 
in  modern  United  States,  and  particularly  in  its  cities.  Industrial  and 
financial  institutions,  both  the  political  and  bureaucratic  functions  of 
government,  the  skills  and  resources  of  the  private  charitable,  educa- 

^ Fanon,  Franz,  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth  (New  York:  Evergreen  Press,  1965). 
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tional,  and  religious  organizations  — all  must  be  interrelated  with  the 
plans  and  desires  of  the  people  and  their  leaders.  I'his  has  been  started 
in  Metro  North  within  well-defined  geographical  boundaries.  It  can  be 
developed  and  perfected  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  resource  lies  somewhere  in  the  huge,  creaking  machinery 
of  American  government.  It  has  not  been  discovered  yet.  It  should  be 
a primary  assignment  of  this  Commission  to  find  it.  Somehow,  govern- 
ment must  develop  the  capacity  to  discover,  encourage,  support,  and 
coordinate  just  those  undertakings  in  the  rebuilding  of  cities  which 
have  been  shown  to  work  successfully. 

The  truth  is  that  the  opposite  happens.  We  have  all  seen  it.  Our  col- 
lective governments  and  their  agencies  have  perfected  a most  un- 
American  art  of  destroying  exactly  those  experiments  which  work.  The 
history  of  Metro  North  is  full  of  examples;  here  are  some: 

1.  Metro  North  has  shown  that  it  is  a neighborhood,  and  that  its 
citizens  can  design  and  carry  out  complicated,  worthwhile  programs 
of  self-help  through  building  organizations,  relocation  programs,  youth 
work  and  employment  offices;  that  it  can  then  correlate  these  programs 
with  government,  private  industry  and  local  institutions.  Yet  with 
uncanny,  suicidal  logic  the  Lindsay  Administration,  through  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration  and  the  Council  Against  Poverty,  has 
just  decreed  that  the  Metro  North  neighborhood  cannot  elect  its  own 
representatives  to  its  own  local  East  Harlem  anti-poverty  corporation. 
The  whole  concept  of  neighborhood  planning  is  thus  undercut.  If  this 
decision  is  not  rescinded,  what  we  are  doing  may  be  crippled. 

2.  Metro  North  has  become  a testing-ground  for  the  new  rent  supple- 
ment program.  It  has  been  working  well  here.  Plans  for  low-income 
families  throughout  East  Harlem  have  been  based  on  it.  Now,  as  is 
well-known.  Congress  seems  bent  on  killing  it  for  the  future,  and  with 
it  many  of  the  hopes  of  poor  neighborhoods  across  the  Nation.  Yet  no 
one  from  the  appropriate  Congressional  committee  has  tried  to  find 
out  how  well  it  works  here. 

3.  The  Metro  North  Housing  Society,  a nonprofit  group,  has  been 
able  to  help  rehabilitate  houses  because  of  the  existing  3 percent  below 
market  mortgage  under  Section  221(d)(3).  As  a nonprofit  group,  it  has 
not  had  to  in\est  any  money  of  its  own.  Thanks  to  this  wise  provision, 
383  dwelling  units  are  being  successfully  improved  here,  and  many 
more  are  planned. 

We  heard  just  last  week  that  by  the  same  inexorable  suicidal  logic 
that  shows  up  throughout  our  government,  the  Senate  is  attaching  to 
its  resurrected  Rent  Supplement  Bill  a provision  that  even  nonprofit 
groups  will  be  required  to  put  up  at  least  5 percent  equity.  This  will 
soon  finish  the  participation  of  nonprofit  groups  in  housing  for  the 
poor. 

We  have  not  found  government  bodies  that  plan  for  buildings  and 
people  simultaneously  and  together.  Construction  is  seen  as  one  goal, 
with  all  its  attendant  problems.  People  and  their  development  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  housing  for  them  is  being  built  are  seen  as  en- 
tirely separate.  This  is  not  true.  Today  in  particular,  there  can  be  no 
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new  construction  or  rehabilitation  unless  the  residents  are  a part  of 
the  plan.  Few  people  in  government  appear  to  know  this.  The  Human 
Resources  Administration  and  the  Housing  Development  Administra- 
tion in  New  York  City  do  not  appear  to  talk  to  each  other  about  this, 
even  though  their  work  is  intertwined  in  the  housing  and  human  prob- 
lems of  New  York.  In  fact,  one  arm  of  government  is  killing  the  pro- 
grams another  arm  needs. 

“Think  Small”  May  Give  the  Answer 

The  resolution  of  this  tendency  to  destroy  what  has  proven  good 
may  lie  in  government’s  developing  the  capacity  to  think  small.  If  this 
Commission  could  study  in  depth  a number  of  small,  successful  neigh- 
borhood experiments  like  Metro  North  throughout  the  country,  it 
might  discover  what  must  be  done  to  improve  and  to  reproduce  them. 

It  could  see  with  precision  the  kinds  of  built-in  constrictions  which 
throttle  the  action  of  government  agencies,  of  industry,  of  financial 
institutions,  of  private  agencies  and  churches,  and  most  important,  the 
people.  It  would  discover  a new  form  of  urban  democracy  and  the  great 
potential  within  it. 

In  summary,  we  from  Metro  North  can  speak  only  about  what  we 
know  has  in  part  succeeded  here.  While  we  favor  many  of  the  vast 
plans  being  proposed  — particularly  those  which  will  help  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  minorities  to  get  jobs  in  the  construction 
trades  — we  would  rather  speak  from  our  own  experience.  We  there- 
fore challenge  you  to  think  small  in  order  to  bring  big  changes  both 
in  values  and  in  work  accomplished  in  a massive  way  in  American 
cities. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Give  power  and  training  to  the  people  themselves  so  that  they 
can  have  a share  in  planning  and  working  out  their  own  future.  Re- 
ward cooperation.  Do  not  penalize  it  in  favor  of  those  who  use 
violence. 

2.  Lay  down  the  rule  for  all  concerned  that  neighborhood  bound- 
aries must  be  kept  clear  and  firm  and  must  be  respected  by  all,  so  that 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  all  the  forces  and  interests  with  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  different  poor  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  cities  can  go  on.  Particularly,  coordinate  the  planning  for 
people  with  the  planning  for  buildings. 

3.  Build  on  what  has  already  proved  to  be  successful.  Study  it;  im- 
prove it.  Multiply  it.  Eliminate  modern  government’s  blind,  suicidal 
tendency  to  destroy  what  has  proven  to  be  good. 

Metro  North’s  future  right  now  is  unclear.  It  depends  upon  decisions 
to  be  made  by  Mayor  Lindsay  and  his  administrators,  especially  the 
heads  of  the  Housing  Development  Administration  and  the  Human 
Resources  Administration.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  work  and 
to  plan  with  each  other  and  with  Metro  North.  It  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
ironies  of  urban  America  today  that  local  communities  which  develop 
democratic  programs  which  are  constructive  and  which  are  helping  to 
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eliminate  the  underlying  causes  of  riots  receive  the  least  cooperation 
from  government. 

Mr.  Johnson:  7'hank  you  very  much,  Reverend  Eddy.  At  this  time, 
rather  than  follow  the  procedure  of  the  morning  — going  through  the 
Commission  members  one  by  one  — I think  I woidd  like  to  have  them 
address  questions  at  will  to  Reverend  Eddy  and  any  of  his  group  who 
came  up  with  him  today  from  Metro  North. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Where  Is  the  Community? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Reverend  Eddy,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission has  heard  views  somewhat  similar  to  yours  in  many  cities  that 
rue  have  visited. 

I would  be  very  interested  in  how  you  would  define  a community 
group.  We  have  seen  instances  where  many  people  have  allegedly 
spoken  for  the  same  community.  I know,  because  I have  some  familiar- 
ity with  the  situation  in  East  Harlem.  1 have  been  through  yours  par- 
ticularly, with  respect  to  the  anti-pox>erty  agency  designated  a couple 
of  years  ago. 

How  would  you  define  a community  group?  You  have  no  process 
through  institutional  procedures  for  electing  leaders.  How  do  you 
define  it?  And  how  can  you  say  to  the  constituted  public  officials  with 
assurance  that  these  people,  these  leaders,  are  in  fact  representatives  of 
the  total  community , however  it  may  be  defined? 

Mr.  Eddy:  That  is  a very  fair  and  very  important  question.  It  would 
take  a lecture  on  urban  sociology  to  give  an  honest  answer. 

Let  me  come  at  it  this  way,  that,  number  one,  there  are  certain 
natural  groupings  in  most  cities.  There  are  other  areas  that  are  tre- 
mendously transitional  or  very  divided. 

Let  us  build  on  those  that  are  self-defining  already.  If  it  is  possible 
for  government  to  decide  that  here  is  a natural  community,  and  lay 
down  its  boundaries,  and  say,  “We  are  now  going  to  work  and  co- 
operate with  the  groups  and  agencies  and  people  within  those  bound- 
aries,” then  you  can  go  ahead. 

You  ask  a very  important  question  — how  do  you  keep  this  com- 
munity of  25,000  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a little  clique  — which 
I take  it  is  what  you’re  talking  about. 

This  is  where  the  anti-poverty  programs  and  the  election  processes 
can  be  of  great  benefit.  If  friendly  outsiders  from  related  communities 
from  time  to  time  carry  on  elections  to  a larger  body,  such  as  the 
Community  Corporation  in  New  York,  and  work  to  get  new  people 
who  haven’t  been  participating  to  take  part  in  these  elections,  and  to 
get  new  people  elected,  this  will  shake  up  whatever  power  structure 
has  taken  over,  which  may  be  becoming  an  oligarchy.  This  is  not  easy, 
but  it  is  a thing  that  can  be  done. 
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Another  thought  that  we  have  had  is  that  the  government  can  come 
in,  as  they  have  apparently  in  the  Milbank-Frawley  Circle  area,  and 
define  some  boundaries  in  a kind  of  no-man’s  land. 

If  they  would  say  to  the  people  within  those  boundaries,  “All  right, 
we  give  you  a year  to  come  up  with  a unified  plan,  and  get  as  much 
participation  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  haven’t  got 
anything,  we  will  have  to  come  in  with  plans  of  pur  own.’’  — but  be 
definite  and  clear  about  its  boundaries  — then  you  would  begin  to  get 
the  community  reaction  and  participation. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Isn’t  it  true,  though  — and  correct  me  if  my  facts  are 
wrong  — that  several  years  ago  you  had  a kind  of  community  organiza- 
tion that  you  described  favorably,  called  MEND,  and  that  this  organi- 
zation was  on  the  verge  of  getting  a substantial  grant  from  the  City  or 
from  OEO  directly,  and  that  divisive  voices  in  the  very  same  com- 
munity — if  it  is  defined  on  a geographical  basis  — contributed  rather 
substantially  to  the  political  indecision  that  resulted  in  no  grant? 

I am  not  going  to  get  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  the  politics  of 
East  Harlem. 

Mr.  Eddy:  Yes,  this  is  a very  acute  problem,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
say  any  more. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / zuasn’t  interested  in  the  particulars  of  that  battle. 
But  how  is  community  defined?  Then  I would  ask:  is  it  geographic,  is 
it  by  race,  is  it  by  economic  status?  What  is  it?  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  talk  about  a community? 

Mr.  Eddy:  This  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Community  can  be  defined 
as  the  old  Italian  community,  or  as  the  Pentecostal  Community,  or  as 
the  geographical  community,  or  in  any  one  of  a hundred  ways. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  taking  geographical  neighborhoods 
that  are  viable.  I mean  something  between  20,000  and  35,000  people, 
where  people  can  get  to  know  each  other  face  to  face,  and  by  consensus 
or  otherwise  with  the  existing  power  structure,  divide  up  a com- 
munity and  then  deal  with  the  units  that  have  been  created.  It  is  never 
going  to  be  completely  democratic.  That  is  the  geographic  unit. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Revereiid  Eddy,  are  there  any  other  community  or 
neighborhood  bodies  that  have  done  work  similar  to  yours  in  the  low- 
income  areas  of  New  York  City,  in  Bedford-Stuyvestant,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Eddy:  The  East  Harlem  Triangle  has  in  many  ways  broken  the 
path  for  us,  and  we  have  learned  a lot  from  them.  They  are  going 
ahead  with  many  similar  programs. 

I do  not  know  of  any  place  where  there  has  been  such  a compre- 
hensive interlocking  of  planning  for  and  with  people,  and  for  and 
with  a variety  of  construction. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Could  I have  a little  more  data.  Reverend,  on  the 
cost  of  your  221(d)(3),  the  new  unit?  You  mentioned  something  about 
$85  a month,  dependmg  on  the  size  of  the  unit. 

Mr.  Eddy:  Yes.  For  instance,  on  East  100th  Street,  the  one-bedroom 
apartments  are  coming  in  at  about  $65,  and  we  know  there  is  one  four- 
bedroom  apartment  that  will  be  $107. 
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It  varies  so  from  apartment  to  aj)artment  that  I couldn’t  generalize 
more  than  that.  Is  that  the  kind  of  information ? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Was  there  urban  renewal  write-doivnf 

Mr.  Eddy:  No,  the  only  urban  renewal  is  on  the  site  of  the  public 
housing  construction.  I’hese  buildings  were  bought  on  the  open 
market. 

Architects  and  Community 

Mrs.  Smith:  / am  an  architect,  and  the  question  is,  buildings  for 
people  and  people  for  buildings.  But  have  you  any  specific  and  very 
important  experience  in  working  with  architects,  designers,  and  plan- 
ners that  you  feel  is  more  meaningful  than  before  you  had  this  com- 
munity organization? 

Mr.  Eddy:  I am  not  absolutely  sure  I get  the  import  of  the  question. 
But,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  apartments  was  hnally 
determined  by  the  tenants,  so  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
could  move  back  to  larger  apartments  for  their  families. 

Mrs.  Smith:  What  was  the  experience  with  specific  relation  to  the 
whole  design  process. 

Mr.  Eddy:  I have  a better  example,  maybe,  in  our  dealings  with 
the  New  York  State  Housing  Authority. 

Mrs.  Smith:  No,  I mean  the  people  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Eddy:  Yes,  there  was  a committee  of  what  we  call  project  site 
tenants  — men  and  women  from  the  community  — who  met  perhaps  a 
dozen  times  with  people  from  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
and  their  architects,  and  community  architects. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Who  is  the  community  architect  and  how  did  he  work? 

Mr.  Eddy:  This  was  Mr.  William  Conklin.  He  has  played  an  abso- 
lutely fundamental  role  in  our  intricate  pattern  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Conklin  is  an  architect  who  is  dedicated  to  working  with  people 
from  communities.  He  has  taken  the  ideas  of  the  people  of  Metro 
North  from  various  public  hearings  and  private  meetings,  and  has 
translated  them,  first,  into  a plan  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  which 
in  turn  was  brought  back  to  the  community  for  a big  meeting,  and  was 
approved  with  voted  modifications  by  the  community. 

Then,  in  turn,  whether  it  is  a park  or  whether  it  is  public  housing, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  the  constant  give-and-take  between  the 
architect  with  his  expertise  and  the  community  and  its  desires.  Com- 
promises are  worked  out  in  the  light  of  financial  and  architectural  and 
construction  realities.  Does  this  answer  your  question? 

Mrs.  Smith:  That  is  part  of  the  answer.  1 ask  this  because  there  is  a 
deep  criticism,  always,  of  the  desigfi  profession.  I was  very  interested  m 
whether  you  really  feel  that  design  is  important. 

Mr.  Eddy:  We  feel  this  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Black:  Reverend  Eddy,  what  is  the  percentage  of  participation 
of  people  in  the  community? 

Mr.  Eddy:  That  is  a fair  question,  and  a difficult  one  to  answer. 
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We  have  about  550  or  46o  members  of  the  Metro  North  Citizens’ 
Committee.  The  population  is  25,000  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  these, 
perhaps  60  are  very,  very  active. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  programs  that  have  begun  to  spin  off 
— relocation,  youth,  and  the  rest  — we  are  reaching  perhaps  2,000  or 
3,000  people,  again,  out  of  25,000. 

Our  aim  is  to  get  total  participation,  but  we  don’t  ever  expect  to 
get  it.  We  think  we  have  a fairly  high  percentage  for  a neighborhood 
like  ours,  but  we  are  not  in  the  least  satisfied  with  this. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Eddy:  We  are  a community,  and  there  are  meetings  going  on  all 
the  time. 

The  Metro  North  Association  has  meetings  from  time  to  time 
around  specific  issues.  It  has  representatives  from  34  organizations  in 
the  community,  and  any  citizen  who  wants  to  come  is  welcome.  Our 
meetings  vary  from  a handful  to  as  many  as  500. 

Mr.  Black:  Who  coordinates  these  various  spin-off  committees,  as 
you  call  them? 

Mr.  Eddy:  It  seems  that  my  role  is  becoming  more  and  more  that  of 
coordinator.  Various  directors  of  the  programs  have  emerged  — Puerto 
Rican  and  Negro  and,  occasionally,  Italian  leadership.  They  are  taking 
over  in  the  planning,  raising  money,  supervision  of  personnel  and 
carrying  out  of  programs,  and  more  and  more  I am  becoming  the 
coordinator. 

Mr.  Black:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis:  / am  quite  well  acquainted  with  Metro  North  through 
Mr.  Conklin,  your  architect,  and  I have  heard  so  much  about  your 
group  and  the  work  that  you  yourself  have  done. 

In  order  to  facilitate  future  Metro  Norths,  what  would  you  add  to 
or  subtract,  from  existing  governmental  structures? 

Mr.  Eddy:  1 would  really  have  to  think  that  one  over.  I think  that 
this  is  a very  simple  answer,  and  is  not  as  detailed  as  it  should  be: 

If  the  concept  of  the  project  coordinator,  the  project  manager,  the 
project  director,  emanating  from  Mr.  Nathan’s  HDA  office,  could  be 
expanded  so  that  this  man  represented  both  the  human  and  the 
building  side  of  things,  it  would  be  a great  gain.  This  would  bring 
about  the  kind  of  coordination  that  w^e  so  sadly  lack  in  our  Metro 
North,  and  wTich  is  really  beginning  to  affect  us  quite  seriously. 

Of  course,  the  next  thing  is  money,  wTich  isn’t  necessarily  a govern- 
ment organization. 

It  w'ould  be  \ery  good  also  if  w^e  had  somebody,  either  private  or 
public,  sitting  in  with  Metro  North  from  beginning  to  end,  simply 
spotting  bottlenecks  and  having  the  direct  ear  of  the  Mayor  and  other 
people,  commissions  like  yours,  and  people  in  Washington,  who  would 
point  out  what  these  bottlenecks  are,  because  undoubtedly  more  of 
our  time  is  spent  dealing  with  totally  unnecessary  bottlenecks  than 
doing  the  actital  w'ork.  We  need  a troubleshooter,  an  expediter  — not 
simply  somebody  to  get  the  work  done,  but  actually  to  find  out  what 
the  bottlenecks  are,  and  to  trace  them  back. 
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Mr.  Nathan  brought  up  a very  important  point  at  lunch  about  the 
cliHiculty  that  business  has  in  getting  into  slum  work,  work  in  slum 
renewal,  because  ot  a lot  ol  bottlenecks. 

VVe  can  pinpoint  some  ol  these  in  Metro  North  through  U.  S.  Gyp- 
sum’s experience.  That  is  very  much  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

Did  you  have  any  ideas? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  but  we  can  hear  those  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  lor  your  presentation  this  afternoon. 

I would  like  to  continue,  now,  where  we  left  off  this  morning  with 
our  witnesses.  May  1 remind  the  participants  that  because  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  ha\e  a long  list  of  people  to  be  heard,  we’re  going  to  have 
to  restrict  the  time  available  to  about  five  minutes.  We  will  break  this 
phase  of  our  hearings  this  afternoon  when  we  hear  from  Senator 
Kennedy. 

1 would  like  to  start  off  this  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Alice  Kornegay. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mrs.  Palmer:  Ghetto  People  Gan  Handle  Problems 

Mrs.  Palmer:  I am  Mrs.  Beulah  Palmer,  Director  of  Housing  Serv- 
ices for  the  Community  Association  of  the  East  Harlem  Triangle.  Mrs. 
Kornegay  is  our  president. 

First,  I would  like  to  describe  the  Triangle  for  you.  Geographically, 
it  is  the  area  located  from  the  north  side  of  125th  Street  to  132nd 
Street,  and  from  the  East  River  to  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  There  are  approximately  2,000  families,  and  a variety  of 
ethnic  groups. 

In  1961,  the  City  zoned  the  Triangle  M-1,  for  primarily  industrial 
use. 

The  people  banded  together  to  keep  their  neighborhood  as  it  had 
been,  partly  residential  and  partly  industrial.  That  way  they  could  not 
only  remain  in  their  homes,  but  they  could  also  have  employment  in 
this  area. 

The  Community  Association  of  the  East  Harlem  Triangle  is  a grass- 
roots community  service  and  action  organization  that  believes  poor 
people  can  effectively  run  their  lives  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  training.  We  believe  ghetto  people  have  the  talents  needed  to 
deal  with  ghetto  problems. 

CAEHT  has  a long  history  of  involvement  in  welfare  and  housing 
problems  in  East  Harlem.  We  therefore  present  to  the  Commission 
these  requests. 

We  took  an  exhibit  to  the  streets,  moved  it  from  corner  to  corner 
all  during  the  summer  months,  showing  the  people  what  the  Triangle 
was  like  now,  and  what  it  could  become  with  their  help  and  their 
participation  and  their  interest.  We  held  weekly  meetings,  and  I be- 
lieve we  succeeded  in  involving  most  of  the  community. 
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We  would  like  to  make  two  main  points: 

1.  Give  ghetto  dwellers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  re- 
newal programs  in  their  areas. 

CAEHT  and  Chambers  Memorial  Baptist  Church  are  currently 
working  together  with  U.  S.  Gypsum  in  the  renovation  of  nine  build- 
ings on  130th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue.  After  the  buildings  are 
renovated,  CAEHT  and  Chambers  Church  will  operate  a nonprofit 
housing  corporation  that  will  make  the  apartments  available  to  their 
present  occupants.  We  are  working  to  keep  our  community  together. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Commission  to  seek  out  ways  to  make  this  kind 
of  urban  renewal  and  this  kind  of  cooperation  between  business  and 
local  communities  attractive  for  private  enterprise. 

2.  Open  up  housing  opportunities  for  people  receiving  public  as- 
sistance, especially  for  ADC  mothers  and  senior  citizens. 

This  can  be  done  in  public  housing  and  in  housing  cooperatives. 

We  believe  it  is  a tragic  waste  when  public  assistance  checks  are  paid 
to  slum  landlords  for  substandard  housing,  and  those  same  checks 
could  be  paying  for  public  housing  free  of  rats  and  roaches.  We  be- 
lieve public  housing  regulations  should  not  discriminate  against  ADC 
mothers  and  senior  citizens. 

Commissioner  Ginzberg  has  said  we  have  one  of  the  largest  ratios 
of  ADC  mothers  in  public  housing. 

In  certain  other  cities,  welfare  recipients  are  permitted  to  become 
owners  of  co-op  apartments.  The  hrst  year  of  rent  money  paid  by  public 
assistance  is  allowed  to  stand  as  downpayment  on  an  apartment.  Why 
is  not  a plan  of  this  nature  feasible  for  New  York  and  for  the  entire 
country? 

The  Community  Association  of  the  East  Harlem  Triangle  believes 
that  community  participation  in  the  solution  of  the  community’s  prob- 
lems is  the  key  to  any  real  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  ghetto. 

The  people  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  plan  for  what  should 
go  into  their  particular  area.  For  too  long  it  has  happened  that  they 
have  simply  been  given  this  and  told,  “We  would  like  you  to  have 
this.’’ 

People  have  no  feeling  of  ownership.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  building  of  it,  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  that 
properties  are  allowed  to  deteriorate,  because  the  people  have  no 
personal  feeling  about  them.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  Carter:  Build  a Man  When  You  Build  a City 

Mr.  Carter:  Senator,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  afternoon.  I am 
Leslie  Carter. 

I have  been  listening  to  everyone  speaking  today,  but  one  thing  that 
disturbed  me  most  — I don't  care  what  you  build,  where  you  build  it, 
it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  me.  What  makes  a difference  is  who 
builds  it. 
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Somebody  has  built  the  slums,  and  we  will  not  allow  you  to  build 
no  more  slums.  We  will  not  alhm  ourselves  to  be  built  back  in  slums. 

You  have  got  people  called  union  people.  You  had  better  straighten 
them  out  quick.  They  decide  not  to  give  us  work,  and  we  want  work. 
They  won't  build  nothing  in  Harlem  unless  we  get  a job. 

They  are  not  going  to  build  people  in  slums  like  in  Hartford,  where 
they  shook  up  the  Senate  and  Congress.  They  don’t  give  them  jobs 
but  empty  apartments,  and  won’t  help  pay. 

Right  now  I am  asking  you,  gentlemen,  especially  you.  Senator, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a special  interest  to  make  the  union  realize  that 
this  is  our  slum.  They  put  us  in  slums. 

When  they  were  making  this  school  building,  they  made  $5  and  $6 
and  $7  an  hour,  and  we  have  to  stay  on  the  sidewalk  and  watch  them 
making  the  money. 

They  have  two  cars  and  nice  homes,  and  we  have  got  no  jobs.  We 
are  on  welfare. 

One  of  you  gentlemen  asked  if  we  are  able  men  to  work.  You  asked 
that  question.  One  of  you  asked  the  question. 

The  point  is,  you  must  go  to  work  on  the  union  and  let  them  know 
if  they  don’t  come  in  and  do  business  with  us,  they  won’t  build  any- 
thing. They  will  have  to  come  in  and  shoot  us  down. 

We  want  jobs.  They  claim  they  are  unemployed  in  the  union,  and 
that  is  their  business.  We  have  been  unemployed  for  years,  hundreds  of 
years,  and  we  are  tired;  so  you  can  make  all  the  plans  you  want.  It 
will  blow  back  in  your  face. 

You  have  to  get  the  union.  This  is  our  demand.  I still  didn’t  tell  you 
who  I represent.  I represent  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Board  No.  4 
and  also  Milbank-Circle,  chairman  on  labor. 

I understand  they  have  plans  for  us,  but  we  have  plans  for  them,  too. 

On  the  jobs:  we  want  jobs  for  the  skilled  workers  in  the  building 
trades,  and  jobs  for  the  unskilled  workers,  and  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, especially  on-the-job  training  for  the  youth. 

These  demands  must  be  met,  because  they  are  turning  our  kids  into 
criminals  and  thieves.  They  don’t  educate  them  in  the  first  place  in 
the  schools.  They  won’t  teach  them  no  trades. 

You  talk  about  slums.  Do  you  know  what  creates  slums?  All  you 
gentlemen  know  what  slums  is  and  what  creates  it. 

Do  something  about  it,  and  stop  playing  games.  Everybody  is  argu- 
ing. You  want  to  build.  It  will  take  another  10  years  to  make  another 
slum.  You  must  start  building  a person  first.  If  you  don’t  build  a per- 
son, then  what  do  you  want  to  put  a person  in  an  empty  house  with  no 
job  for?  Instead  you  have  credit  from  here  to  here,  and  in  30  years  you 
will  drop  dead.  He  is  sick  all  over. 

You  have  got  to  build  a man  when  you  are  building  a city.  A person 
is  more  important  than  the  house.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  house. 
We  believe  in  the  person  hrst,  economically,  socially,  physically  and 
spiritually. 

So  stop  playing  games,  gentlemen,  and  take  this  under  consideration. 
Get  to  the  union  people  and  tell  them.  Get  to  them,  because  you  are 
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the  Government,  and  stop  playing  with  them. 

They  don’t  run  this  country. 

If  you  want  to  bring  us  out  of  poverty,  start  by  giving  us  jobs.  Don’t 
talk  about  Ave  are  sick.  We  are  not  sick.  If  we  are  sick,  you  make  us  sick. 

Give  us  jobs.  Give  the  kids  jobs,  or  there  will  be  more  riots.  You 
haven’t  seen  no  riots  yet. 

Gentlemen,  I leave  you  this  if  you  want  it.  If  you  want  to  hate  it,  it 
is  your  business.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  But  jobs,  that  is  the 
key.  The  unions  say  they  are  unemployed.  Let  them  stay  unemployed 
for  a while. 

They  will  have  to  shoot  us  before  they  build  anything.  Take  it  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson:  At  this  time  I would  like  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
Senator  Douglas,  who  will  introduce  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
introduce  Senator  Kennedy,  either  to  a New  York  audience  or  to  any 
audience  in  the  country. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  improved  by  his 
presence.  He  is  an  extremely  active  Senator.  I don’t  know  where  he  gets 
all  his  energy,  but  we  are  grateful  for  it.  He  has  been  taking  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  cities,  and  housing  in  particular. 

I know  that  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  coming.  Senator,  you  have  a 
very  warm  welcome. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 


Sen.  Kennedy:  1 Thank  you.  Senator.  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  Commission  this  afternoon. 

Your  task  is  the  most  challenging  and  the  most  critical  on  our 
domestic  agenda.  But  the  dilemma  of  urban  America  is  as  broad  as 
the  sweep  of  our  cities,  and  as  immediate  as  the  ghetto  of  Harlem  which 
surrounds  us  at  this  very  moment. 

I am,  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  happy  to  be  here,  because  you  are  one 
of  those  men  whose  vision  and  energy  challenge  and  inspire  us  all. 

As  a teacher  and  as  a legislator,  Paul  Douglas  has  always  been  one 
who  has  stood  — often  alone  — to  remind  us  of  the  unfulfilled  promises 
of  our  heritage.  He  continues  his  work,  now,  as  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  and  so  I am  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  his  Commission,  and  before  all  of  you.  I 
greatly  admired  the  Chairman  for  many,  many  years,  as  he  was 
admired  and  respected,  and  had  the  strong  affection,  of  President 
Kennedy. 

This  summer  we  have  seen  violence  erupt  in  our  cities,  taking  dozens 
of  lives,  destroying  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.  Hopefully,  the 
worst  is  past. 

^ U.S.  Senator  from  New  York  1965-.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  1961- 
64.  Candidat_  tar  U.S.  presidency,  1968. 
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Surely,  we  cannot  tolerate  this  wanton  killing  and  burning.  Clearly, 
those  who  destroy  must  receive  the  lull  force  of  the  law.  But  just  as 
surely,  just  as  clearly,  it  is  fruitless  simply  to  quell  the  explosions  with- 
out attacking  the  roots. 

This  violence  is  not  simply  an  aimless  burst  of  savagery,  nor  the 
product  of  outside  agitators.  It  is  brutal  evidence  of  our  failure  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  of  urban  America,  and  the  failure  to  bridge  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  affluent  and  the  poor,  between  black  and  white 
Americans. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  white  majority,  of  the  man  of  decent  impulse  and 
moral  purpose,  this  gap  may  appear  to  be  closing.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  has  seen  the  entire  structure  of  discriminatory  legislation 
struck  down.  He  has  heard  presidents  become  spokesmen  for  racial 
justice,  while  Negroes  sit  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  has  paid  taxes  for  poverty  and  education  programs,  and  seen  his 
children  risk  their  lives  to  register  voters  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Why,  he  asks,  is  there  cause  for  violent  insurrection  or  disaffection? 
But  his  is  not  the  world  of  the  slum-dweller,  not  the  dark  and  hopeless 
world  where  despair  is  a constant  companion. 

Deficits  of  the  Slums 

The  white  majority  knows  the  young  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Mexican,  and  tells  them  how  far  they  have  come.  But  they  see  more 
vividly  how  far  there  is  for  them  to  go.  The  chances  are  that  the  young 
slum  dweller  was  born  into  a family  without  a father,  often  as  a result 
of  welfare  laws  which  require  broken  homes  as  a condition  of  help. 

A Negro’s  chance  to  live  to  20  is  the  same  as  the  white  man  has  of 
living  to  40. 

The  growing  child  goes  to  school,  which  teaches  little  that  helps  him 
in  an  alien  world.  The  chances  are  7 out  of  10  that  he  will  not  gradu- 
ate from  high  school.  And  if  he  does,  he  has  an  even  chance  of 
requiring  as  much  as  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade  education. 

A young  college  graduate  who  taught  at  a ghetto  school  sums  it  up 
this  way:  The  books  are  junk;  the  paint  peels;  the  cellar  stinks;  the 
teachers  call  you  “Nigger,”  and  the  window  falls  on  your  head. 

For  the  rest  of  life,  also,  there  are  statistics;  Of  a quarter  of  a million 
Puerto  Rican  schoolchildren  in  New  York  City,  only  37  went  to  college 
last  year. 

Infant  mortality  at  twice  the  normal  rate,  and  because  of  inadequate 
diet  and  medical  care,  mental  retardation  seven  times  the  community 
average. 

As  he  progresses  through  school,  it  gradually  and  cruelly  becomes 
clear  to  him  that  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  are  available. 

The  people  of  the  ghetto  today  live  with  an  unemployment  rate  far 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  knew  during  the  great  unemployment 
of  the  Depression  of  the  1930s. 


In  the  typical  big-city  ghetto,  only  two  out  of  five  adult  men  have 
jobs  which  pay  S60  or  more  a week  — enough  for  each  member  of  a 
family  of  four  to  eat  70  cents’  worth  of  food  a day. 

Only  half  of  the  adult  men  have  full-time  jobs  at  any  rate  of  pay. 
Less  than  three  out  of  five  have  any  work  at  all,  and  there  is  the 
primary  test  before  you,  of  the  disgrace  of  our  housing. 

For  a child’s  home,  above  all,  defines  his  world  for  him,  and  as  he 
looks  around,  the  child  of  the  slums  sees  a bleak  world  indeed. 

Forty-three  percent  of  ghetto  housing  is  substandard  and  over- 
crowded. F'ourteen  thousand  people  are  treated  for  rat  bites  each  year. 
These  marauders  strike  in  the  worst  of  our  hovels,  and  at  the  most 
helpless  of  the  children  who  dwell  there,  and  dwell  in  silent  protest. 

I have  seen  in  this  Empire  State,  and  in  this  city  of  so  much  promise, 
these  children  crowded  into  one  or  two  rooms  with  8 or  10  relatives  — 
without  plumbing,  without  heat,  with  the  cold  winter  each  night  — 
defending  the  child  against  the  insects  and  the  rats  which  thrive  on 
this  squalor. 

As  of  the  last  housing  census  in  1960,  over  4 million  urban  housing 
units  were  classed  as  substandard;  that  is,  were  completely  dilapidated 
or  were  both  physically  deteriorating  and  without  adequate  sanitary 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  3 million  more  units  were  so  deteriorated 
that  they  required  constant  major  repair.  At  least  2 million  more  had 
serious  violations  of  local  codes,  or  were  badly  overcrowded. 

So  pervasive  has  the  housing  shortage  become  that  Secretary  Weaver 
informs  us  that  there  are  at  least  4 million  moderate-income  families 
— not  poor,  but  with  annual  incomes  of  S3, 500  to  $6,000  — who  are 
trapped  in  inadequate  housing  because  there  is  no  decent  housing 
within  their  ability  to  pay. 

As  \Valter  Reuther  told  the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee, “\V4ien  people  who  need  low-  and  middle-income  housing  have  to 
compete  with  people  who  can  afford  luxury  housing,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  people  who  need  low-  and  middle-income  housing  come  out 
on  the  short  end.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  so  well,  the  problems  are  increasing. 
Since  the  1960  Census,  what  s])ecial  studies  we  have  indicate  that  the 
problem  is  not  easing.  Indeed,  there  are  indications  that  it  has  grown 
far  worse.  1 he  most  comprehensive  of  these  special  studies,  carried  out 
by  Professor  Charles  Abrams,  revealed  that  in  New  York  City  the  num- 
ber of  unsound  housing  units  rose  from  420,000  in  1960  to  525,000  in 
1965.  That  is,  as  Columnist  Murray  Kempton  observed,  “New  York 
requires  enough  substandard  units  to  house  the  entire  population  of 
Frenton,  New  jersey,  in  splendid  misery.” 

Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  New  York  is  unique.  Indeed,  in 
those  years  New  \'ork  did  more  to  clear  slums  and  build  new  low-rent 
housing  than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

We  have  known  of  this  disgrace  since  this  city  was  born.  We  have 
l)een  shocked  at  the  filth  amidst  wealth  since  Jacob  Riis  awakened  New 
^'ork  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  government  at  all  levels  has 
mounted  program  alter  program  to  erase  this  scar  on  the  souls  of  the 
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people.  We  have  torn  slums  down,  but  others  have  risen  in  their 
places.  We  have  tried  to  rehabilitate  them,  and  decay  has  oustripped 
repairs.  We  have  built  blocks  of  public  housing,  and  they  have  become 
the  new  slums  of  the  core  city,  slums  which  lack  even  that  sense  of 
neighborhood  that  the  poor  ones  had. 

In  recent  years,  an  exploding  population,  and  sweeping  changes  in 
the  economy,  have  turned  the  center  city  into  a trap,  an  airtight  cage, 
as  one  writer  has  called  it.  The  slums  spread  and  the  city  withers. 
Those  with  means  flee  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  jobs  follow  them.  The 
tax  base  of  the  city  has  eroded  just  when  the  physical  decay  has  made 
it  more  urgent  than  ever  to  find  the  resources  and  to  find  them  now. 

Our  answers  to  this  crisis  in  housing,  in  employment,  in  education, 
have  been  inadequate.  We  simply  have  not  done  enough. 

In  part,  this  is  the  failure  of  will,  a sheer  shortsightedness  which  has 
deprived  the  cities  of  badly  needed  resources. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  for  example,  has  cut  the  Model  Cities 
Program  by  two-thirds,  and  it  has  tried  to  kill  the  rent  supplement 
program  so  desperately  needed  in  our  cities.  But  even  before  the  Model 
Cities  Program  was  cut,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  even  before  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  was  cut,  they  were  completely  inadequate  programs. 
The  House  rejected  with  jokes  and  scorn  a rat-control  program,  which 
would  have  cost  $20  million  a year,  a sum  that  we  spend  every  six 
hours  in  Vietnam. 

But  now  we  have  another  chance.  The  cuts  in  the  Model  Cities  and 
rent  supplements  have  been  partially  restored  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  last  week  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  voted  a two-year  $2.8  billion  emergency  program  to 
give  jobs  to  those  who  can  perform  needed  tasks  in  the  ghettos,  and 
to  give  hope  to  those  living  lives  of  despair. 

But  the  final  test  for  those  proposals  lies  ahead,  and  victory  is  in 
doubt. 

The  shortcomings  in  our  government  programs,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Commission,  are  not  merely  financial.  Public  housing, 
welfare  systems.  Federal  employment  programs  have  just  not  worked 
fast  enough,  nor  have  they  worked  well  enough  to  ease  the  mounting 
urban  crisis. 

Incentives  to  Aid  in  Ghetto  Rescue 

What  must  be  done  is  to  turn  the  power  and  the  resources  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  to  the  underdeveloped  Nation  within  our 
midst.  This  should  be  done  by  bringing  into  the  ghettos  themselves 
productive  and  profitable  private  industry,  creating  dignified  jobs  — 
not  welfare  handouts  — for  the  men  and  the  youth  who  now  languish 
in  idleness.  To  do  this,  private  enterprise  will  require  incentives, 
credits,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  extra  deductions  as  effective  and 
as  comprehensive  as  those  that  we  now  offer  for  the  production  of  oil 
or  the  building  of  grain  storage  facilities,  or  the  supersonic  transport. 
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Just  as  the  investment  credits  ot  the  1960’s  generated  new  prosperity 
and  employment  lor  the  Nation  as  a whole,  so  these  special  incentives 
could  generate  new  lile  and  new  hope  in  the  bypassed  pockets  oi 
poverty  within  our  own  country. 

This  is  die  purpose  ol  two  bills  which  1 recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  along  with  a numoer  ol  colleagues  — the  Urban  Employment 
Opportunities  Development  Act,  S.2088,  which  attempts  to  bring  pri- 
vate industry  into  the  ghetto  through  the  techniques  ol  tax  incentives. 
The  industries  would  guarantee  that  the  bulk  ol  their  employees 
would  be  drawn  Irom  the  ranks  ol  the  unemployed  ghetto  dwellers. 
This  is  dovetailed  with  other  training  programs,  and  with  poverty 
projects  in  the  ghetto.  This  proposal  would,  in  my  judgment,  get  to 
the  root  ol  ghetto  employment  with  a minimum  ol  government  re- 
sources and  control. 

Housing  Bill  S.2100  would  use  the  same  mechanism  in  the  held  ol 
housing. 

1 want  to  stress  that  this  bill  constitutes  only  one  part  ol  the  needed 
effort,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  add  to  our  efforts  the  most  vital  source  ol 
strength  and  sinew  in  the  Nation  — the  energy,  resources,  and  the 
talents  of  the  private  enterprise  system.  Private  enterprise  has  built 
almost  all  ol  our  housing.  It  has  not  been  adequately  involved  in  only 
one  task  — the  rebuilding  ol  the  urban  slum. 

The  time  lor  that  involvement,  in  my  judgment,  has  come.  S.2100 
would  not  replace  the  Model  Cities  Program.  It  has  been  designed  to 
coordinate  more  lully  the  governmental  efforts  in  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  cities.  Ineed,  it  is  only  within  such  a Iramework  that  S.2100  could 
achieve  its  aim.  By  that  program,  the  89th  Congress  authorized  $49 
million.  That  is  the  sum  which  this  Congress  should  be  prepared  to 
present. 

The  bill  is  not  a substitute  for  the  rent  supplement  program,  which 
will  assist  those  with  extremely  low  incomes  to  pay  for  housing.  Nor 
will  the  bill  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  Administration’s  rat  control 
and  extermination  programs.  The  decay  will  remain  for  many  years  for 
all  of  the  residents  of  our  urban  ghettos,  and  they  will  continue  to  feel 
threatened  so  long  as  they  know  that  they  and  their  children  may  still 
be  subject  to  attack  from  rats. 

Nor  do  these  programs  preclude  the  possibility  of  further  govern- 
mental efforts. 

For  example,  you  suggested  the  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  possi- 
bility which  in  my  judgment  deserves  serious  consideration  — the  use 
of  suburban  homes  in  FHA  mortgages  ha\e  been  foreclosed  — to  house 
low-income  families.  Similarly,  the  Administration’s  announcement 
last  week  of  plans  for  a new  community  on  surplus  Federal  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  its  intention  to  explore  like  possibilities 
elsewhere,  are  welcome  signs. 

But  no  government  program  can  substitute  for  skills  and  the  re- 
sources that  private  enterprise  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
urban  poverty.  These  are  the  skills  and  the  resources  that  S.  2100  would 
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bring  to  bear  on  the  urban  slums,  and  the  skills  and  the  resources  that 
are  so  desperately  needed. 

The  bill  presents  a new  approach,  infinitely  expandable,  to  create 
low-income  housing  so  badly  needed  in  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation. 

For  Private  Involvement  in  Low-income  Housing 

The  bill  has  1 1 basic  features. 

First,  the  bill  encompasses  not  only  the  building  of  new  units,  but 
encourages  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures. 

Second,  cities  will  have  primary  control  over  their  programs.  Satis- 
factory consultation  must  be  held  with  city  officials,  as  well  as  with 
local  residents,  before  a certificate  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
city  can  determine  the  order  and  pace  of  reconstruction  of  its  poverty 
areas,  and  deal  with  resettlement  problems  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Third,  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  limited  to  the  construction  of  low- 
income  housing  within  urban  poverty  areas,  demarcated  on  maps 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  a new  low-income  housing  administration 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
assignment  of  this  program  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
would  be  neither  appropriate  nor  effective.  FHA’s  primary  interest  is 
in  the  construction  of  single-family  homes  for  middle-income  families, 
but  the  personnel  and  the  procedures  developed  to  deal  with  the 
suburb  are  not  well-suited  to  the  rapid  processing  of  applications  for 
the  contsruction  of  multiple-dwelling  units  for  low-income  families. 

Fifth,  an  applicant  receiving  local  approval  and  certification  from 
HUD  can  obtain  mortgage  insurance  for  a loan  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  project’s  cost,  to  be  amortized  over  a period  of  50  years  at  a 2 per- 
cent rate  of  interest.  In  return  for  receiving  the  low-interest  loan  and 
other  benefits,  the  applicant  must  agree  to  meet  basic  standards  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance,  and  to  build  or  rehabilitate  at 
least  100  units,  whose  rentals  will  be  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He  must  also  agree  to  accept  a 
direct  base  return  on  his  equity  of  approximately  3 percent.  I might 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  tax  credits  and  the  tax  benefits  given 
him,  his  return  will  amount  to  anywhere  up  to  12  or  15  percent,  but 
there  will  be  a 3 percent  figure.  I would  be  glad,  if  you  wish,  to  go  into 
questioning  on  how  that  figure  is  arrived  at.  But  the  return  that  he 
obtains,  actually,  from  the  housing  development  — the  housing  units 
that  he  constructs  or  rehabilitates  — that  return  will  be  only  3 percent. 
That  is  permitting  him  to  keep  the  rents  low  enough  for  low-income 
people. 

Sixth,  he  must  rent  to  low-income  persons  and  continue  as  owner 
of  the  project  for  a minimum  period  of  10  years. 

Seventh,  in  order  to  induce  groups  of  individuals  and  corporations 
to  pool  their  resources  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  urban  poverty  areas, 
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the  bill  amends  Subchapter  I of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under 
the  Amendment,  corporations  having  individual  or  corporate  share- 
holders can  be  formed  to  construct  low-income  housing  projects.  These 
corporations  can  then  pass  the  rental  income  received,  and  the  tax 
losses,  to  their  shareholders. 

Eighth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  resettlement  of  all  those  persons 
or  businesses  forced  to  move  due  to  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
low-income  housing. 

Ninth,  the  bill  creates  a home  management  fund,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  provides 
for  the  formation  of  numerous  home  management  corporations.  The 
fund,  with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $5  million,  would  supply  hnan- 
cial  assistance  and  expertise  for  organizing  a building’s  tenants  in  a 
management  corporation.  These  bodies  will  then  work  with  the 
project  owners,  performing  management  and  maintenance  functions 
within  the  building  for  appropriate  fees.  Ultimately,  the  role  of  the 
corporation  in  the  project  itself  may  grow  from  maintenance  assistance 
to  ownership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  again  in  the  bill,  we  try  to  make  it  attractive 
for  tenants  to  ultimately  own  the  building  themselves,  or  even  the 
housing  units;  so  that  if  the  owner  who  first  constructs  or  rehabilitates 
the  100  units,  after  the  10-year  period,  sells  those  units  back  to  the 
tenants  through  this  tenant  council,  then  he  pays  no  capital  gains  tax 
on  any  of  the  money  received.  Or,  if  he  reinvests  that  money  back  into 
housing  in  the  ghetto,  he  does  not  have  to  pay  capital  gains  tax. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  — after  an  eight-year  period  — induce- 
ments for  the  owner  to  sell  the  building  to  his  tenants. 

Thus  the  management  corporation  can  provide  a gradual  transition 
from  ordinary  renting  to  cooperative  or  condominium  ownership, 
avoiding  at  the  outset  the  complex  and  difficult  legal  and  financial 
problems  of  ownership  of  multiple  dwellings.  That  is  difficult  here  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  1 think  it  is  difficult  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  why  I have  some  reservations  about  some  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  dealing  with  homeownership. 

Tenth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a property  tax 
abatement  fund,  whose  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  lower  tenant  rentals 
in  projects  built  under  this  program. 

Eleventh,  the  bill  establishes  an  integrated  system  of  tax  and  other 
incentives,  designed  to  encourage  individuals  and  corporations  to  in- 
vest in  the  construction  of  certified  low-income  housing  projects. 

Finally,  an  insurance  fund,  with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10 
million  is  established.  The  fund,  while  charging  a reasonable  premium 
from  all  participating  owners,  guarantees  that  if  in  any  year  the  direct 
return  on  investment  in  a project  falls  from  the  permitted  3 percent 
below  zero  percent,  there  will  be  a reimbursement  for  cash  losses. 

Admittedly,  these  are  complex  and  intricate  provisions,  but  their 
basic  thrust  is  simple  and  clear.  They  have  been  designed,  after  exten- 
sive consultation  with  businessmen  and  tax  experts,  to  achieve  the 
following  ends:  to  induce  large  equity  investment  in  low-cost  housing; 
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to  favor  those  owners  wlio  hold  the  property  for  long  periods  rather 
than  turn  it  over  within  a few  years  for  a tax  gain;  to  encourage  in- 
vestors to  reinvest  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  in  more  low-cost  housing, 
and  to  provide  for  a competitive  rate  of  return;  to  make  the  invest- 
ment attractive,  overall,  thus  minimizing  any  need  for  direct  gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  ownership,  construction,  or  management 
of  the  housing,  or  for  any  direct  government  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  not  without  risk.  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
however,  in  attracting  private  enterprise  to  the  ghetto,  both  to  create 
jobs  and  to  build  homes,  we  must  face  frankly  the  special  risks  of  doing 
business  in  the  ghetto. 

Insurance  in  the  Ghetto 

What  this  means  is  that  adequate  insurance  for  ghetto  property 
must  be  provided.  The  riots  this  summer  have  brought  the  urgency  of 
this  task  into  bold  relief.  In  Newark,  in  New  Haven,  in  Detroit,  in 
Cambridge,  Maryland,  and  in  scores  of  other  cities,  those  who  suffered 
most  in  the  aftermath  of  disorders  were  innocent  members  of  the 
Negro  community  whose  homes  and  businesses  were  destroyed. 

In  many  cases,  property  owners  in  poverty  areas  cannot  get  insur- 
ance, or  must  pay  exorbitant  rates  to  get  protection.  In  other  cases, 
policies  are  cancelled  after  the  damage  is  done.  The  result  is  physical 
deprivation  for  some,  economic  catastrophe  for  others,  and  the  end  of 
a life  for  a few. 

All  of  us  have  seen  the  moving  photos  of  families  huddled  outside 
burned  homes,  lost  and  bewildered,  without  a place  to  spend  the  night 
or  hope  for  a new  home.  Few  of  us  can  easily  forget  the  face  of  a 
Negro  businessman  in  Maryland  whose  life’s  work  was  destroyed  in  a 
single  moment,  whose  hope  was  dashed  by  the  knowledge  that  without 
insurance  he  could  never  start  again,  and  who  took  his  own  life  a few 
days  afterward. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  victims  of  future  disorders  have  the  re- 
sources to  rebuild  their  homes  and  their  community. 

We  ought  to  begin  now  to  provide  full  insurance  against  the  ordi- 
nary risk  as  well  as  the  extraordinary.  The  problem  is  complex.  Insur- 
ance rates  in  the  ghetto  are  high  because  of  the  high  risk  of  damage 
from  fire,  theft,  and  vandalism.  Property  is  often  left  decayed  by  ab- 
sentee owners,  making  coverage  impossible.  Most  important,  the  risk 
of  destruction  by  riots  is  unpredictable  but  ever-present.  Insurance 
companies  say  they  cannot  assess  the  risk  of  riots  accurately  enough 
to  calculate  appropriately.  The  result  is  a natural  hesitancy  to  write 
policies  in  these  areas,  and  an  understandable  inclination  to  cancel 
outstanding  policies  at  the  hrst  hint  of  violence. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  for  involving  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  solving  the  problem  of  ghetto  insurance. 
We  might  require  all  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  risk  of  cover- 
ing properties  in  poverty  areas,  or  we  might  subsidize  part  of  the 
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premiums  necessary  to  obtain  insurance  for  the  ghetto  properties.  The 
Federal  Government  might  set  up  a re-insurance  corporation  to  meet 
the  excess  liability  for  major  damage  to  any  area,  or  might  afford  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  for  the  income  premiums  on  ghetto  insurance.  We 
ought  to  study  these  and  other  possibilities  most  carefully.  But  we 
must  act  now,  so  that  more  families  are  not  left  homeless  and  more 
businesses  left  unable  to  rebuild  their  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  we  should  pass  legislation  in  this  field 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  1 think  it  is  extremely  important.  If  we  are 
going  to  bring  other  companies  and  corporations  and  businesses  back 
into  the  ghetto,  we  need  this  kind  of  a program.  If  we  want  to  attract 
new  businesses,  so  that  we  find  jobs,  so  that  we  find  employment,  we 
need  these  kinds  of  programs. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in  the  housing  field,  we  need  some 
program  of  this  kind. 

I would  hope  we  would  start  on  hearings,  and  that  we  would  con- 
sider legislation  and  pass  legislation  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  immediacy  of  the  problem  is  apparent.  We  must  respond  now, 
for  in  a night  of  violence  the  work  of  years  spent  reconstructing  an 
entire  area  can  be  reduced  to  rubble  and  ashes  in  a few  hours. 

I realize  that  these  programs  are  difficult  and  complex;  but  so  are 
the  problems  of  the  modern  city.  Surely,  it  is  worth  all  of  the  energy 
we  have  to  grapple  with  these  dilemmas,  for  in  our  success  or  failure 
lies  the  hope  of  modern  America. 

Our  urban  centers  stand,  not  as  a monument  to  apathy  and  in- 
competence, but  to  the  opportunities  and  the  promise  of  this  country. 
They  should  be  places  where  talent  and  initiative  and  ingenuity  can 
flourish  — not  havens  for  the  hopeless  and  for  the  defeated,  where  the 
spark  of  childhood  joy  turns  to  the  bitter  gall  of  an  adult  man,  facing 
nothing  but  the  gray  dullness  of  an  aimless  life. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  tolerate  any  longer  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  change  our  cities,  and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin. 
The  price  in  time,  in  energy,  and  in  resources  is  high.  But  the  price  is 
nothing  less  than  the  next  generation  of  city  dwellers. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  this  Nation  is  beginning  to  recognize 
the  crucial  needs,  to  solve  the  roots  of  this  urban  dilemma,  and  it  is 
particularly  encouraging  that  a Commission  of  this  stature  is  devoting 
its  full  energies  to  this  task.  With  men  like  Paul  Douglas  at  work, 
these  problems,  massive  as  they  are,  will  ultimately  yield.  I thank  you, 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kennedy,  for  this 
presentation. 

The  Commission  is  very  honored  in  having  you  here  today.  I hope 
you  will  be  able  to  stay  with  us  for  a few  minutes  for  some  questions 
from  our  Commission  members. 

I would  like  to  start,  at  this  time,  at  the  far  right  end  of  the  table 
with  Mr.  Tony  Downs  of  Chicago. 
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QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Downs:  Senator,  I agree  fully  with  the  principle  of  attracting 
private  enterprise  in  to  build  housing  for  low-income  families,  and 
create  jobs  for  unskilled  luorkers. 

You  had  sent  my  firm  a copy  of  your  bills  previously.  1 have  looked 
at  them  with  care.  They  are  very  complicated,  as  you  say,  and  seemed 
quite  sound. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions.  First,  in  the  introductory 
material  of  the  bill  on  housing,  which  you  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
you  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  bill  would  produce  housing  at 
the  rate  of  $70  to  $100.  Even  a rent  of  $70  a month  can  be  paid  only 
by  people  who  have  incomes  of  over  $3,000,  if  they  are  paying  23  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  rent. 

This  is  above  the  currently  applying  rule  for  poverty-line  families. 
Does  that  indicate  that  the  principle  that  you  have  advanced  could, 
perhaps,  be  expanded  to  even  greater  subsidies? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  First,  we  don’t  have  any  kind  of  a program  along 
these  lines  at  all  at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  a new  concept.  It  would  be 
limited,  really,  to  maybe  a fifth  of  the  poor,  a fifth  of  those  who  live 
in  poverty  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  principle  is  accepted,  I think  that  we  could  expand  it  to  cover 
all  of  those  who  live  in  the  poverty  area. 

The  bill  is  limited  in  that  it  rehabilitates  or  builds  somewhere  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  units.  That  is  nowhere  near  satisfactory. 
Obviously,  we  have  to  do  far  more  than  that. 

The  Urban  Coalition  said  last  week,  I believe,  that  we  need  1 mil- 
lion units;  so  this  is  just  the  beginning.  But  it  is  a new  concept.  If  it  is 
accepted,  we  can  see  very  rapidly  whether  it  is  a success. 

There  might  be  those  who  will  be  skeptical  about  it,  but  I think  it 
is  a beginning.  If  it  is  accepted,  it  can  be  expanded  to  cover  the  rest 
of  those  who  live  under  poverty  conditions;  and  secondly,  there  can 
be  new  units  constructed  or  rehabilitated  under  it. 

I might  say,  also,  that  even  if  we  have  a major  housing  program  and 
we  do  nothing  about  jobs,  we  won’t  have  done  the  work.  I think  jobs 
are  absolutely  essential.  One  of  the  parts  of  my  bill  that  I just  touched 
on  in  my  testimony  would  have  as  its  aim  to  take  people  off  welfare 
and  get  them  on  the  employment  rolls.  I think  if  we  can  put  people 
on  the  employment  rolls  they  can  start  to  pay  for  housing  that  is  bet- 
ter, and  perhaps  a little  bit  more  expensive  than  they  can  pay  for  at 
the  present  time. 

I don’t  think  we  can  attack  the  problem  of  the  urban  ghetto,  and 
attack  the  problem  of  our  cities,  if  we  just  pass  one  program  for  jobs, 
and  if  we  don’t  do  housing  and  education;  or  if  we  do  housing  but 
don’t  do  jobs  and  don’t  do  education.  We  have  to  have  programs  in 
all  of  these  three  areas.  I think  that  all  are  absolutely  essential,  and  all 
depend  upon  one  another  for  the  success  of  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Downs:  May  I ask  you  one  other  question  which  is  related  to 
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what  you  just  said.  I recognize  that  this  bill  you  suggested  on  housing 
is  only,  as  you  say,  perhaps  one  part  of  a much  broader  attack. 

Most  of  the  Federal  programs  that  are  now  under  way  concerning 
conditions  i?i  ghettos,  including  the  Model  Cities  Program,  tend  to 
reinforce  the  segregated  concentrations  of  the  Negro  population  in 
ghetto  conditions  by  improving  the  ghetto  rather  than  dispersing  or 
having  effective  dispersement  of  the  population. 

Since  most  of  the  new  jobs  are  now  being  created  in  the  suburbs  — 
and  1 recognize  that  your  second  bill  is  intended  to  counteract  that  to 
some  extent  — would?i’t  it  be  appropriate  to  include,  as  you  go  along 
with  the  things  you  suggest,  construction  of  low-income  housing  in 
suburban  areas,  where  the  jobs  are  already  being  created,  including 
unskilled  jobs?  That  is,  if  we  could  assure  that  the  housing  so  con- 
structed would  be  available  to  Negroes? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Yes,  I think  all  of  these  programs  are  dependent  on 
one  another.  I think  that  is  extremely  important.  I don’t  think  we  can 
wait  until  that  happens;  that  is  my  point. 

I don’t  think  we  can  wait  until  all  of  the  poor  — the  Puerto  Ricans, 
or  the  Mexican- Americans  — move  out  of  the  city  ghettos  to  the  su- 
burbs before  we  do  something  about  the  suburbs.  I think  we  have  to 
do  something  about  it  at  the  same  time.  We  have  to  do  something 
about  the  ghettos  while  we  are  making  this  other  effort  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Senator  Kennedy,  your  proposal  for  low-income 
housing  would  take  over,  I take  it,  most  of  the  functions  of  the  old 
Public  Housing  Administration? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Yes. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  In  this  concept  you  are  proposing  we  would  extend 
and  expand  enough  to  the  point  where  it  would  really  make  obsolete 
the  old  public  housing  program? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Yes. 

How  to  Get  Low-income  Housing  in  Suburbs? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  This  morning  we  got  into  a rather  interesting  dis- 
cussion, I thought,  within  the  same  context  of  dispersing  the  ghetto  to 
some  extent,  as  well  as  improving  and  upgrading  it. 

We  had  some  sentiment  that,  among  other  things,  what  we  need  is 
a reassessment  of  the  thrust  of  the  incentives  tied  to  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs,  to  persuade  — through  the  carrot  and  the  stick  — local 
governments  to  respond  more  favorably  — for  instance,  toward  de- 
veloping low-income  housing  units  out  in  the  suburbs,  rather  than 
just  in  the  ghettos. 

Have  you  or  any  of  the  committees  you  are  involved  in  thought 
about  ways  in  which  these  incentives  could  be  more  pointed,  made 
more  effective,  to  achieve  this  objective  of  developing  housing  units  in 
the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  ghettos? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  You  mean  for  the  local  communities  to  do  so? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes. 
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Sen.  Kennedy:  You  have  in  mind  the  private  enterprise  system? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I have  in  mind  either  one,  hut  mainly  the  grants-in- 
aid  that  go  to  local  governments  and  have  things  attached  that  xuould 
force  or  encourage  them  to  do  planning  on  a metropolitan-wide  basis 
in  terms  of  housing. 

They  are  now  asked  to  do  this  in  such  things  as  sanitation. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  The  answer  is  that  none  of  the  committees  on  which 
I have  served  have  taken  that  up  specifically. 

I tliink  what  really  would  be  required  is  far  more  money  available 
at  the  Federal  level  to  make  it  very  attractive  for  local  communities, 
and  then  for  the  local  communities  to  start  to  organize  themselves. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  such  a great  influx  into  the  suburbs, 
but  the  suburbs  themselves  are  so  divided  and  so  split  within  counties 
and  communities  and  towns  and  cities  competing  with  one  another, 
that  that  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  This  is  why  I despair  of  it  happening  through  local 
initiative. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  That  is  right.  That  is  why  I don't  want  to  wait  to 
try  to  do  something  about  the  ghettos. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I have  a brief  question,  if  I may.  I find,  among  my 
circle  of  acquaintances,  deeply  divided  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
riots  on  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  address  itself  realistically  to  urban 
problems. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  feel  it  is  having  a negative  effect.  That  is,  it 
may  see  Congress  less  willing.  Others  feel  the  opposite  — that  it  has 
stirred  the  conscience  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Nation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  to  deal  more  effectively  in  terms  of  money  and  pro- 
grams with  these  problems. 

Which  way  do  you  see  the  tide  moving  in  Congress,  facing  up  to 
these  problems? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I am  not  very  encouraged.  I don’t  think  there  was  any 
great  will  to  do  much  before  the  riots,  and  I don’t  find  there  is  any 
great  will  to  do  a large  amount  now. 

I think  also,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a struggle  taking  place  in 
Vietnam  that  is  taking  a good  deal  of  the  resources,  talents,  and  energy 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  we  are  not  focusing  on 
the  problems  to  the  extent  we  should  be. 

I don’t  think  it  is  just  the  legislative  branch.  The  fault  is  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  but  I think  it  must  be  shared 
by  all  in  Government,  and  even  those  who  are  outside. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Senator  Kennedy,  I have  just  one  point.  I agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  need  Senate  Bill  2088  as  much  as  Senate  Bill 
2100. 

New  York  City,  for  instance,  has  something  less  than  7 percent  of  its 
land  (that  is  not  tideland  or  under  water)  zoned  industrial.  Do  you 
envision  any  way  of  handling  the  problems  of  zoning  commissions 
which  in  many  cases,  in  big  cities,  have  kept  industry  out  of  areas 
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ivhere  it  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  provide  jobs  for  low-income 
families? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  They  are  making  a particular  effort  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  and  have  a major  effort  taking  place  there. 

I have  seen  many  areas  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  where  1 have  studied 
it  in  detail.  I have  not  studied  it  in  detail  in  Harlem,  and  I haven’t 
done  so  in  the  South  Bronx.  I am  familiar,  generally,  with  what  the 
problems  are,  but  I have  studied  it  more  intimately  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  1 have  seen  many  areas  in  which  you  could  construct  busi- 
nesses, and  where  there  wouldn’t  be  the  kind  of  problems  you  describe. 

But  where  they  do  exist,  1 think  that  city  government  and  local 
citizenry  would  have  to  try  to  work  out  a way  of  dealing  with  those 
kinds  of  barriers.  That  is  why,  under  the  legislation,  it  is  left  to  the 
city  and  the  people  in  the  locality  to  make  a decision  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do,  and  what  direction  they  want  to  move  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  work  together,  and  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  at  the  city  level,  and  you  have  some  leadership  at 
the  local  level,  you  can  accomplish  many  of  the  things,  and  perhaps 
lower  some  of  the  barriers  you  described,  which  I am  conscious  do 
exist. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Mechanics  of  the  Tax  Incentive 

Mr.  Douglas:  Senator,  I wonder  if  I might  address  a question  to  the 
arithmetic? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  1 wish  you  wouldn’t,  but  go  ahead.  [Laughter]  I feel 
like  I am  in.  your  class. 

Mr.  Douglas:  It  is  not  a class.  1 am  trying  to  clear  up  my  own  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity.  You  say  that  the  investor  is  to  accept  a direct  base 
return  of  3 percent? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Right. 

Mr.  Douglas:  That  seems  a very  low  rate  to  attract  capital.  But  then 
you  threw  something  in,  that  that  was  really  a 12  or  13  percent  rate. 

1 would  really  like  to  know  what  you  have  up  your  sleeve  so  that  you 
can  transform  a 3 percent  rate  into  a 12  or  13  percent  rate. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  This  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  legislation  that  can 
actually  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  1 wish  you  would  tell  us  how.  What  is  the  secret? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  As  1 mentioned  just  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
tax  incentives  and  tax  credits,  the  return  would  be  between  12  and 
15  percent. 

I might  just  describe  by  a hypothetical  case  how  that  would  come 
about.  An  individual  is  going  to  build,  and  he  has  to  build  at  least 
100  units.  Let  us  assume  that  the  100  units  will  cost  $1  million.  This 
is  an  easy  figure  to  deal  with. 

He  borrows  money  from  a bank  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  the  100 
units  and  then  goes  back  to  the  bank.  He  obtains  a loan  from  them  at 

2 percent  interest. 
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He  must  invest  in  this  project  at  least  20  percent.  He  has  to  invest 
at  least  $200,000.  He  receives  on  the  $200,000  a tax  credit  of  3 percent; 
so  immediately  he  receives  3 percent  tax  credit. 

Mr.  Douglas:  This  deduction  is  dollar  for  dollar  of  the  taxes  which 
he  would  otherwise  pay? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Yes.  He  can  take  that  deduction  on  any  of  his  invest- 
ments that  he  might  have,  or  any  of  the  investments  that  the  corpora- 
tion might  have. 

For  instance,  if  General  Motors  decided  they  would  go  in  the  hous- 
ing business,  and  they  put  up  $200,000  of  a million,  they  could  take 
3 percent  tax  credit  of  the  $200,000  on  any  investment  that  they  might 
have.  That  tax  credit  can  increase. 

The  investor  has  to  put  up  20  percent,  but  he  can  put  up  the  whole 
100  percent.  The  tax  credit  increases  according  to  how  much  money 
he  puts  up  — from  3 percent  to  22  percent.  He  can  receive  22  percent 
if  he  puts  up  the  full  amount.  He  can  receive  a tax  credit  of  22  percent 
on  the  whole  $1  million  investment.  Do  you  understand  so  far? 

Mr.  Douglas:  I have  a vague  idea.  I would  say  you  have  a plan 
rivaling  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  1 thought  we  should  do  this  for  the  ghettos  as  long 
as  we  do  it  for  the  oil  men.  Shall  1 continue  about  what  happens? 

The  200  largest  companies  and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
have  never  invested  any  money  in  housing.  This  is  an  effort  to  get  into 
the  housing  industry  those  companies  that  don’t  have  to  go  to  a bank 
or  some  lending  agency  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  build.  It  is  to  try 
to  get  them  to  put  some  of  their  extra  capital  in  the  ghetto. 

They  have  money  that  is  available.  This  is  attractive  to  them.  They 
can  get  the  3 percent  credit,  or  they  can  get  up  to  22  percent,  depending 
on  how  much  money  they  invest.  The  3 percent  is  on  the  whole  mil- 
lion, as  the  22  percent  is  on  the  whole  million. 

They  also  get  an  increase  in  rapid  depreciation.  Basically,  if  an 
investor  puts  up  the  $200,000  or  20  percent,  he  gets  a depreciation  over 
a 20-year  period.  But  — and  this  will  shock  you  — if  he  puts  up  the 
million  dollars  — the  entire  amount  of  money  — then  he  gets  the  de- 
preciation on  a 10-year  basis. 

The  purpose  of  it  is  to  attract  large  investment  into  the  ghetto. 

There  is  a third  feature  to  it.  The  investor  has  to  keep  it  for  at  least 
10  years.  If  he  sells  it  back  to  the  tenants,  then  he  pays  no  capital  gains 
tax.  If  he  sells  it,  and  uses  that  money  to  invest  back  into  the  ghetto  in 
housing,  he  pays  no  capital  gains  tax. 

All  of  those  tax  depreciation  and  tax  credits  give  him  a return  of 
somewhere  around  13  percent.  That  is  why  it  is  attractive. 

I would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  would  be  better  if  we  didn’t 
have  to  do  it.  But  we  do  it  for  the  supersonic  airplane,  and  for  oil  and 
for  grain  bins  and  for  defense  plants.  The  only  area  we  haven’t  done 
it  before  is  in  the  area  where  we  have  the  greatest  problem  at  the 
moment. 
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The  Federal  Government  hasn’t  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  by 
itself.  We  need,  I think,  the  free  enterprise  system.  I don’t  think  we 
will  get  them  by  going  to  them  on  a charitable  basis. 

We  have  to  make  it  attractive  to  them,  and  I think  this  legislation 
does  make  it  attractive. 

The  figures  can  be  changed,  but  the  legislation  makes  it  attractive 
for  them,  if  it  is  passed,  in  my  judgment.  The  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  then  start  to  make  some  major  investments  in  the  ghetto,  and 
will  start  to  rehabilitate  and  put  new  housing  in  the  ghetto,  which  is 
what  we  need. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  government  is  really  financing  it  indirectly? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  The  government  is  making  it  attractive  for  them. 
The  government,  without  any  question,  makes  it  attractive  for  them 
to  do  so. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  Or 
at  least  nobody  else  has  come  up  with  any  alternative  suggestion. 

I am  not  wedded  to  any  of  these  figures.  The  figures  might  be 
changed  up  or  down,  but  I think  we  can  find  in  a year  how  successful 
it  has  been.  If  it  is  too  attractive  for  business,  then  we  can  lower  the 
figures.  If  it  is  not  attractive  enough,  we  will  raise  the  figures.  We  have 
to  spend  time  with  businessmen  and  tax  experts,  and  with  others.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  formula  which  will  finally  attract  the 
private  enterprise  system  into  the  poor  sections  of  our  city.  I think 
it  is  desperately  needed,  as  I said. 

We  just  cannot  possibly  rely  on  the  Federal  Government  performing 
the  task  of  putting  up  this  money.  I don’t  think  it  is  going  to  be  done. 

I don’t  think  that  it’s  just  a question  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  while  this  war  and  struggle  is  going  on,  this 
job  is  not  going  to  be  done. 

This  is  a possibility  of  bringing  private  enterprise  in  to  supplement 
what  the  government  is  doing  at  the  moment,  which  is  limited;  and 
give  some  hope  to  those  people  who  live  in  the  ghettos. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Before  I ask  Senator  Kennedy  a question,  1 would 
like,  if  I may,  to  make  a couple  of  comments  on  the  question  you  asked. 
Senator  Douglas. 

First  of  all,  under  the  existing  tax  law,  and  under  the  existing 
221(d)(3)  program,  an  investor  can  in  effect  get  — using  the  parameters 
— about  a 12  percent  return  on  his  funds. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I don’t  know  whether  you  know  this,  but  that  has 
been  used  for  people  that  live  in  the  suburbs.  Middle-income  housing 
has  not  been  very  useful  to  those  in  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  It  has  not  substantially  increased  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment under  the  221(d)(3)  program. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / think  the  real  advantage  of  Senator  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal is  twofold:  One,  by  increasing  the  tax  incentives  in  accordance 
with  the  smaller  amount  of  mortgage  money  that  the  owner  is  going 
to  borrow,  it  increases  the  amount  of  mortgage  money  available,  and 


presumably  will  increase  the  total  amount  of  housing  supply  to  be 
created  under  this  program. 

Secondly,  I think  a statistical  or  arithmetical  analysis  would  show 
it  is  far  cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  housing  this 
way  than  by  direct  appropriation. 

It  also  avoids  what  we  have  found  to  be  a substantial  political  prob- 
lem; that  is  the  reluctance  of  not  just  Congress,  but  the  voters  of  this 
state,  for  example,  who  four  successive  times  have  rejected  bond  issues 
for  low-income  housing.  This  avoids  a difficult  political  problem,  as 
well. 

Senator,  forgive  me  for  extending  my  remarks. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Your  proposal  on  the  creation  of  jobs  in  a sense,  if  I 
understand  it,  essentially  proposes  the  same  basic  type  of  tax  incentives. 

I think  this  probably  has  a good  chance  of  attracting  some  major 
companies  into  building  facilities  — industrial  facilities  — in  our  city. 
However,  even  with  that,  I believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  jobs  and  job  opportunities  are  afforded  by  smaller  businesses  — 
smaller  and  medium-sized  businesses. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  These  businesses  are  leaving  New  York,  as  you  have 
commented  frequently,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  attracted  by  the 
availability  of  labor. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  are  leaving  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  financ- 
ing for  the  creation  of  new  space  that  they  need.  They  are  in  old  loft 
buildings  that  have  deteriorated.  Or  the  areas  in  which  they  existed 
have  changed  their  nature  through  new  zoning  or  through  residential 
development. 

They  are  leaving  the  city  frequently  because  of  their  inability  to  get 
adequate  financing  to  build  a new  plant. 

I wonder  why  you  do  not  include  in  your  proposal  — assuming  this 
to  be  valid  — a proposal  that  in  effect  would  extend  the  concept  of 
government-insured  mortgages  to  the  production  of  industrial  facilities 
as  well. 

I don't  think  any  amount  of  incentive  to  the  equity  investor  will  help 
in  a situation  where  the  business  is  not  a credit  business  and  can't  go 
and  obtain  mortgage  financing. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I think  that  makes  a good  deal  of  sense.  Perhaps  it 
is  a provision  that  I should  have  included,  and  I will  certainly  study  it 
and  see  whether  it  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  legislation.  I think 
it  is  a very  good  point. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I believe  that  you  recommend  the  creation  of  a low- 
income  housing  administration  within  HUD.  Do  you  intend  that  to 
include  the  administration  of  all  the  multifamily  programs?  I couldn't 
agree  with  you  more. 

You  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  FHA  is  such  that  it  has  been 
oriented  toward  the  203  program  ^ — and  toward  the  suburban  home. 

^ Under  Title  II  of  National  Housing  Act,  mortgage  insurance  for  one-family,  up 
to  four-family  residences. 
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But  we  have  many  multifamily  programs:  203 , the  cooperative  pro- 
gram,^ the  220  program -•  as  well  as  the  public  housing  program.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  all  the  multifamily  programs  be  separated  out,  or 
just  low-income? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Just  low-income. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  — just  public  housing, 
if  your  legislation  were  to  pass?  Or  would  you  put  the  administration 
of  that  within 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I would  put  the  administration  of  that  in.  Obviously, 
there  will  be  some  problems,  and  there  will  be  some  overlapping.  I 
would  hope  that  would  be  worked  out  by  a Congressional  committee. 

But  I do  think  it  would  be  a mistake  — if  we  really  want  to  accom- 
plish the  task  with  this  kind  of  program  — to  have  it  in  the  existing 
agencies. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  use  of  urban  renewal  funds 
— traditional  land  write-down  funds  — for  the  write-down  of  lands  on 
the  creation  of  industrial  space? 

As  you  know,  a lot  of  the  opposition  to  urban  renewal  came  from 
the  fact  that  people  resented  the  fact  that  urban  renewal  funds  were 
bemg  used  for  downtown  commercial  development,  as  distinct  from 
housing  for  people. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  rehabilitation  — what 
other  kinds  of  housing  you  make  available  to  people. 

I think  that  the  resentment  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  have  been 
moved  out  of  homes,  and  the  redevelopment  has  been  commercial, 
with  no  adequate  provision  made  for  those  who  were  dispossessed. 
There  has  to  be  more  housing,  rebuilding.  There  has  to  be  more  re- 
habilitation of  housing  going,  more  new  housing  being  constructed.  A 
lot  of  that  will  be  taking  place.  Then  there  will  be  housing  available 
to  those  who  lost  their  homes  because  of  the  construction  of  a plant 
or  a place  of  business. 

I don’t  want  to  come  out  flatly  against  land  write-down  for  com- 
mercial use.  I understand  the  reservations  about  it  in  the  past,  but  I 
think  it  has  not  been  administered  well;  and  also  it  hasn’t  been  part 
of  an  overall  program.  I think  that  would  be  a very  important  and 
essential  ingredient. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Senator  Ken?iedy,  could  1 ask  you  first  a question  about 
the  classically  obsolete  building  industry?  I don’t  think  I find  anything 
in  your  bill  which  would  give  incentives  to  tiy  to  make  more  sense 
out  of  this  very  costly  industry. 

Putting  Big  Business  into  Building 

Sen.  Kennedy:  The  point  really  behind  the  legislation  is  to  start 

^ Under  Sec.  213  of  National  Housing  Act,  mortagage  insurance;  cooperatives  also 
eligible  for  construction  financing  under  Sec.  305,  Sec.  221(d)(3)  of  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  for  loans  for  housing  for  elderly,  under  Sec.  202,  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
and  rent-supplement  provisions,  under  Sec.  101,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
.Act  of  1965. 

^ Sec.  220  of  National  Housing  Act  establishing  FHA  insurance  for  new  and 
rehabilitated  homes  and  rental  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 
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bringing  new  companies  and  corporations  that  have  never  taken  an 
active  role  in  building  into  the  building  industry  themselves. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Do  you  feel,  though,  that  they  will  continue  the  same 
old  practices? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I think  there  will  be  sharper  competition,  and  every- 
body will  have  to  improve  their  methods  of  doing  business,  and  the 
end  product. 

The  point,  really,  is  that  in  the  past  we  have  just  relied  on  a rela- 
tively small  group  who  then  had  to  go  and  borrow  money.  With  all  the 
skill  and  talent  that  exist  in  some  of  the  larger  corporations,  who  also 
have  extra  money  available,  and  who  might  take  on  this  kind  of  task, 
they  will  be  competitors.  And  1 think  competition  would  be  a good 
idea. 

I don’t  think  it  is  just  by  chance  or  coincidence  that  none  of  the 
large  companies  or  corporations,  as  I say,  have  taken  part  before.  Look 
at  the  200  largest  companies.  None  of  them  do  any  of  this.  Through 
this  legislation,  we  might  start  making  it  attractive  for  them. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Do  you  think  they  may  have  some  influence  on  certain 
union  practices  that  have  held  up  building? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I think  we  can  do  a lot,  if  we  are  doing  this  kind  of 
work  within  these  slum  areas. 

As  I say,  we  have  done  a good  deal  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  We  have 
done  rehabilitation  work,  and  we  have  done  building,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  difficulty  with  labor  organizations. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  In  fact,  we  had  a good  deal  of  cooperation  from 
them. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Senator  Kennedy,  when  the  221(d)(3)  legislation  was 
passed  in  1961,  it  did  not  contain  any  requirement  that  prex}ailing 
wages  had  to  be  paid.  This  had  the  result  of  both  reducing  labor  costs 
and  also  substantially  increasing  the  opportunities  for  people  in  the 
ghettos  to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the  home. 

This  legislation  was  subsequently  amended  — I believe,  two  years 
ago  — to  require  that  prevailing  wages  be  paid. 

What  does  your  bill  contemplate  with  respect  to  this  requirement? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  The  first  bill,  dealing  with  industry,  requires  com- 
parable salaries  in  the  neighborhood  for  those  who  are  employed.  That 
is  what  I would  anticipate. 

Again,  we  had  the  same  kind  of  problem  in  the  rehabilitation  work 
that  we’re  presently  doing  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  A different  category 
of  workers  has  been  established  than  regular  apprentices  and  regular 
workers.  We  have  been  able  to  work  out  something  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  unions  and  acceptable  to  the  employers,  and  acceptable  to  the 
employees. 

I would  hope  that  something  along  those  lines  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  But  I believe  that  is  not  subject  to  the  prevailing 
wage  requirement  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  is  the  housing  legislation 
that  I am  talking  about. 
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Sen.  Kennedy;  1 mention  in  here  that  if  it  were  subject  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  under  the  legislation,  that  is  the  direction  we  should  move. 
But  also,  we  contemplate  that  there  will  have  to  be  individual  arrange- 
ments made  in  a particular  community. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Black:  Senator,  i know  you  have  some  familiarity  with  labor 
problems,  and  I can  see  some  that  I think  may  be  coming  with  your 
bill. 

Let  us  take  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  and 
assume  that  they  decide  to  gel  into  the  building  industry. 

Putting  the  local  people  to  work  is  one  of  the  objectives  that  we  all 
have  in  this  building  program.  Assuming  you  can  get  some  local  people 
xuorking  — which  uxiions  are  you  going  to  deal  with,  building  trade 
unions  or  the  steelworkers? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I am  sure,  if  they  are  doing  building  work,  that  they 
will  be  in  that  particular  area,  and  they  would  be  dealing  with  the 
building  trades. 

Mr.  Black:  In  the  steel  mills  the  steelworkeis  have  to  put  fire  brick 
in  the  furnaces. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I can’t  answer  all  of  those  questions.  The  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  Steel  owns  businesses,  some  other  companies;  and 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  General  Motors  have  other  companies. 
There  has  been,  as  you  know,  a great  number  of  mergers  of  various 
kinds  of  businesses,  and  they  are  able  to  work  out  the  labor  problems. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem.  I agree  you 
will  have  some  difficulty.  In  anything  you  do  there  will  be  problems. 

I just  think  that  that  kind  of  problem  can  be  worked  out  amongst 
the  labor  unions  and  amongst  the  people  who  live  in  the  community  — 
with  the  city  and  with  a large  company  or  corporation. 

Mr.  Black:  I think  it  can  be  worked  out,  too.  I wondered  how? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  1 don’t  have  an  immediate  answer  to  it.  As  I say,  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  past  when  these  kinds  of  things  have  arisen. 
In  my  judgment,  it  can  work  out  in  the  future.  Where  I have  seen  the 
problems  that  have  been  anticipated,  as  far  as  labor  unions  are  con- 
cerned, and  people  working  in  the  ghetto  — in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
several  of  the  cities  in  Ohio  and  in  California,  as  well  as  what  we  have 
done  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  — an  arrangement  has  been  made,  and  it 
has  been  satisfactory  with  the  building  trades  and  with  other  labor 
organizations.  I think  it  can  be  done  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Black:  I ivanted  to  ask  one  more  question  with  reference  to 
development  of  employment  opportunities. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  credits  that  you  have,  here,  and  the  extra 
deductions  in  reference  to  that  bill? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Which? 

Mr.  Black:  On  the  Job  Opportunities  Bill. 

Sen.  Kennedy;  We  now  have  under  the  tax  incentive  credit  program 
a 7 percent  tax  credit  for  machinery.  This  rate  is  after  10  percent. 

It  gives  a 7 percent  incentive  for  the  construction  of  a building,  or 
the  rehabilitation  of  a building,  construction  of  a factory,  which 
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doesn’t  exist  under  present  legislation.  It  gives  a deduction  of  125 
percent  of  the  employees’  salaries,  instead  of  100  percent.  It  is  not 
125  overall,  but  you  deduct  all  of  the  employees’  salaries  as  a tax 
deduction.  This  would  give  25  percent  above  that  as  a tax  deduction. 

Mr.  Black;  Is  that  not  a sort  of  subsidy? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  Manpower  training  is  always  subsidized.  There  are 
a lot  of  programs  in  existence.  You  get  lots  of  kinds  of  subsidies  to 
business  that  exist  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  attempting  to  do  it,  as  Mr.  Ravitch  said,  in  a way  that  would 
be  politically  acceptable,  and  would  give  the  kind  of  incentives  to 
bring  in  that  sector  of  our  economy  that  has  never  played  any  role 
previously. 

Mr.  Black:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Senator  Kennedy,  S.2088  deals  with  private  enterprise 
moving  into  a ghetto.  S.2100  deals  with  housing. 

As  a companion  to  the  bills,  is  it  possible  to  create  a fund  exclusively 
directed  to  aiding  local  ghetto  businessmen,  thereby  making  possible  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  indigenous  ghetto  ownership? 

Sen.  Kennedy:  You  have  that  in  our  small  businesses,  and  we  also 
had  some  money  available  under  the  poverty  program. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  agencies  or  departments  of  govern- 
ment that  have  those  kinds  of  programs  at  the  same  time.  Whether  they 
should  be  more  closely  coordinated  is  a question. 

I looked  into  that  question  to  see  whether  they  could  form  some- 
thing as  we  do  for  Latin  America  with  an  Inter-American  Bank,  or 
what  we  do  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  dealing  with  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Davis:  Exactly. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  The  reservations  I have  about  it  are  that  there  are  a 
number  of  programs  already  active  in  this  field,  and  whether  we  need 
another  program,  I just  don’t  know  yet. 

Mr.  Davis:  Wouldn't  that  depend 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I think  it  should  be  studied.  I wouldn’t  be  prepared 
to  say  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Davis:  Fine.  Thank  you. 

Sen.  Kennedy:  I have  talked  to  a number  of  people  who  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea.  I think  it  makes  a very  great  deal  of  sense. 
I just  don’t  know  whether  it  is  overlapping  a program  already  in 
existence,  and  I haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  that  in  the 
depth  that  I should  before  I answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kennedy,  for  coming 
down  and  talking  to  us  today.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Mrs.  Walter:  Community  Citizen  Group 

Mrs.  Walter:  Senator  Douglas  and  other  distinguished  members: 
I am  Mrs.  Cora  Walter.  To  my  left  is  Mr.  William  Ward,  Acting  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Milbank-Frawley  Circle  Housing  Council,  Inc.  To  my 
right  is  Mr.  John  Brady. 

This  community-based  organization  proposes  what  it  proposes  to  do 
in  terms  of  tlie  serious  problems  that  are  known  in  the  ghettos  around 
the  country. 

As  I told  Mr.  Shuman  (Executive  Director)  after  I received  a notice 
of  this  hearing  in  the  mail,  I understand  from  my  neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  ghetto  that  the  others  were  not  honored  to  receive  a 
notice.  But  1 came  because  I feel  it  is  high  time  that  those  in  Wash- 
ington know  there  are  tledicated  people  within  the  ghetto  who  are 
working  against  tremendous  odds. 

I cannot  say  too  strongly  that  time  is  really  running  out  for  studies. 
I think  that  we  have  really  studied  the  problem,  and  we  have  had 
papers  to  the  point  that  — being  frank  with  you  — unless  something  is 
done  very  soon  it  is  going  to  really  be  too  late. 

I know  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  ghetto,  who  have  worked 
side  by  side  with  me  during  all  my  professional  life  of  21  years,  are  dedi- 
cated to  resolving  the  problems  that  are  around  them.  But  there  is  a 
great  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  those  who  do  have  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  really  wanting  to  do  something  about  it. 

I say  that  because  for  almost  15  months,  without  a single  nickel,  a 
group  of  ghetto  dwellers  have  come  up  with  — as  Mr.  Nathan  told  us 
on  July  28  when  we  met  with  him  — a plan  and  proposal  that  ordinar- 
ily professionals  take  four  years  to  do. 

The  point  is  that  one  of  my  friends  — I don’t  know  whether  Benny 
is  still  here  — said,  “Cora,  this  is  nice,  because  this  is  a project  to  reha- 
bilitate some  of  the  structurally  sound  buildings  within  the  Milbank 
area  under  221(d)(3)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  immediately 
needed  large  bedroom  apartments,  in  order  to  house  some  of  these 
families  who  cannot  wait  three  to  five  years  for  new  construction.” 

But,  he  said,  “Cora,  that  doesn’t  mean  a thing,  because  you’re  going 
to  have  to  finance  it  in  two  years.” 

I asked  Mr.  Brady,  who  had  worked  with  us  as  an  architect,  to  get 
to  this  point  — to  just  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I believe  are  some  of 
the  things  that  you  must  take  back  and,  I think,  frankly,  make  part  of 
your  report.  There  must  be  some  way  of  cutting  through  the  red  tape 
to  make  a possibility  of  the  things  that  we  all  talk  about. 

I know  the  hour  is  late,  and  I do  want  others  here  in  the  Harlem 
area  to  be  heard.  I won’t  belabor  it,  but  if  there  are  any  other  ques- 
tions I would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ward:  A Bi-lingual  Group 

Mr.  Ward:  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  just  like  to  say  that  the  Mil- 
bank-Frawley Circle  Housing  Council  is  unique.  It  presents  a very 
beautiful  picture,  because  that  area,  which  covers  106th  Street,  roughly, 
to  125th,  from  Park  Avenue  over  to  Lenox  Avenue,  embraces  various 
elements  of  people. 
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We  have  American  Negroes  and  we  have  Puerto  Ricans  who  also  live 
together. 

Our  meetings  are  unique,  because  they  are  bilingual.  We  talk  first 
in  English,  and  then  translate  into  Spanish. 

Those  that  we  work  with  are  people  who  are  dedicated,  and  have 
worked  in  the  community  tor  many  years.  We  have  men  like  Mr.  Sa- 
bater  working  on  the  East  Side  tor  quite  a bit  of  time,  and  Mrs.  Tully 
and  Mr.  Bob  De  Leon,  and  we  have  Mr.  Delcora.  They  all  come  in  to 
aid  us  in  our  meetings.  We  have  Brother  Dan,  who  has  quite  a few 
services  going  in  the  community  for  the  poor. 

We  have  decided  that  we  would  bring  about  this  Milbank-Frawley 
Circle  in  order  to  aid  the  community  in  various  aspects,  to  aid,  advise 
and  assist  government  in  the  development  of  a plan  for  the  renewal  of 
this  area,  which  will  benefit  the  total  community,  taking  account  of  its 
special  characteristics,  and  supporting  it  in  a meaningful  and  construc- 
tive manner,  as  part  of  the  overall,  massive  planning. 

To  bring  construction  of  new  vest-pocket  housing  on  vacant  lots 
within  the  community,  to  provide  additional  housing  within  the  com- 
munity — new  or  rehabilitation  — now  will  be  the  prime  concern, 
keeping  in  mind  the  income  level  of  those  in  the  community  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  high  rents,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more. 

f would  like  to  go  on  to  outline  our  objectives  at  this  time,  but 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  f will  yield  at  this  time  to  others. 

Mr.  Brady:  Model  Cities  as  People-Planning 

Mr.  Brady:  f am  John  Brady,  a practicing  architect  here  in  New 
York  and  a voluntary  consultant  to  the  legal  council  of  the  Milbank- 
Frawley  Circle  Housing  Council. 

f would  like  to  speak  to  you  of  our  experiences  in  tailoring  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  people  of  this  area  to  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

f must  say  that  these  people  have  come  to  believe  that  only  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  through  their  own  constructive  community  leadership, 
can  they  obtain  a rightful  share  in  the  enforcement  of  this  program  to 
their  own  just  advantage.  And  if  there  is  one  tool  of  law  which  can 
enable  a minority  community  to  do  just  that,  it  is  the  Model  Cities 
Program.  When  implemented  at  its  true  potential,  it  can  be  a docu- 
ment of  social  evolution,  a veritable  declaration  of  independence  for 
the  urban  poor. 

Just  how  is  this  so?  First,  because  it  delegates  to  communities  — not 
only  to  municipalities  or  to  states  — but  to  communities  across  this 
Nation,  the  right  to  plan  and  provide  for  their  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Second,  because  it  provides  for  the  potential  distribution  of  Federal 
money  — through  the  municipalities,  to  be  sure  — straight  down  to 
bona  fide  nonprofit  community-led  and  staffed  corporations,  legally 
constituted  in  their  state  of  origin,  to  receive  and  administer  these 
funds  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  own  people  within  their  own  com- 
munities. 
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As  of  tliis  moment,  the  Milbank-Frawley  Circle  Housing  Council 
stands  poised  to  put  those  powers  to  the  test  in  Harlem. 

After  a long  and  involved  confrontation  with  officialdom,  the  Coun- 
cil has  the  support  of  the  city  administration,  and  its  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Central  Harlem  is  in  motion. 

Wdien  the  poor  of  this  Nation  can  be  so  franchised,  this  is  social 
evolution  of  a high  order.  It  is  even  more  than  that.  It  is  peaceful 
revolution  under  the  law. 

Paternalism,  Vested  Interests,  Labor  Impasse,  Etc. 

In  the  Council’s  era  of  struggle  and  preparation  before  this  day  of 
hearing,  specific  objectives  for  proper  implementation  of  that  law  have 
become  apparent.  1 will  be  brief. 

First,  the  fatal  danger  of  paternalism.  Municipalities  are  accustomed 
to  using  their  established  staff  facilities  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  renewal  communities,  and  the  results  have  been  cata- 
strophic. 

Second,  the  dearth  of  grassroots  community  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  community.  The  present  threat  to  successful  action  lies  in  hastily 
mustered  and  often  superficially  structured  community  groups,  too 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexities  of  the  program  to  understand  how 
they  could  possibly  take  the  initiative  in  determining  their  rights 
under  tire  law,  and  often  retreating  into  rubber  stamp  approval  of 
projects  they  did  not  want  or  need. 

Third,  status  quo  in  housing.  The  structure  and  operating  relation- 
ships of  Federal  agencies,  and  the  offices  of  the  local  municipalities, 
are  a too  well  chartered  tributary  system  for  officialdom  to  spend  time 
in  the  development  of  new  channels  more  directly  based  on  community 
participation. 

Fourth,  the  threat  of  the  entrepreneur.  The  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  seek  solutions  not  possible  to  public  housing  bodies 
has  opened  a door  to  the  religious,  financial,  and  business  establish- 
ments to  move  into  the  limited-dividend  or  nonprofit  corporate  spon- 
sorship field  and,  in  the  course  of  representing  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor,  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  vested  interests  of  the  white  estab- 
lishment over  the  social  and  economic  life  of  minority  groups.  The 
result  most  often  has  been  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  very  commu- 
nity the  law  was  designed  to  preserve. 

Fifth,  the  labor  impasse.  There  can  be  nothing  but  direct  confronta- 
tion between  the  residents  of  the  urban  renewal  areas,  with  their  legal 
right  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  rehabilitation,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  organized  labor  to  qualify  them  for  union  membership. 

The  hope  of  constructive  minority  leadership  lies  in  its  faith  in  the 
inherent  humanity  of  the  labor  leaders,  and  the  historic  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  understand  the  oppressive  force  of  organized  society  on  the 
underprivileged.  It  lies,  further,  in  the  leadership  of  such  groups  as  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  professed  a readi- 
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ness  to  break  jurisclictionai  lines  on  urban  rcnabiiitation,  ana  openea 
wide  the  opportunities  mandated  by  the  law  for  the  urban  poor. 

Sixth,  the  lag  in  rehabilitation  planning.  Ihe  growing  rate  of  dis- 
criminatory demolition  in  Harlem,  coupled  with  chaotic  relocation  of 
displaced  tenants,  and  the  despairing  abandonment  of  the  area  by  some 
of  its  best  families  in  the  face  of  this  upheaval,  have  caused  the  people 
to  believe  that  they  were  being  bulldozed  out  of  existence  as  part  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  wipe  them  out  of  the  community,  and  as  an 
ethnic  force  in  this  city. 

Seventh,  social  factors.  The  self-perpetuating  public  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  the  lack  of  positive,  comprehensive  job- training  facilities  in 
the  city  represent  major  hurdles  to  the  full  promise  of  Model  Cities. 

Now,  how  do  the  people  of  Milbank-Frawley  confront  these  prob- 
lems? 

First  and  foremost,  a whole  new  set  of  rules  must  be  created,  if  we 
are  to  plan  with  and  for  the  poor. 

Superblocks  must  give  way,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  to 
miniblocks,  to  keep  neighborhoods  in  human  scale. 

Increases  of  income  must  not  be  translated  into  evictions.  The  poor 
must  not  be  isolated  in  projects  which  have  become  the  poorhouses  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Debt  service  must  be  reevaluated  to  reduce  the  amortization  guillo- 
tine hanging  over  the  heads  of  urban  renewal. 

Three-,  four-  and  hve-bedroom  apartments  must  take  precedence 
over  the  one-  and  two-bedroom  units,  which  look  so  well  in  paper 
tabulations  of  unit  costs,  but  which  are  totally  inadequate  to  house  the 
poor. 

Large  family  living  rooms  must  be  provided  off-street,  in  “in-home” 
centers  for  family  life. 

The  Federal  Government  must  effect  a rapport  between  the  na- 
tional labor  relations  statutes,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  mandates  of 
Model  Cities. 

Indiscriminate  bulldozing  must  stop,  and  effective  rehabilitation  of 
Harlem  must  begin  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  plan  of  Milbank- 
Frawley. 

The  Small  Business  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  jolted 
into  dynamic  activity  to  develop  the  business  potentials  of  the  area’s 
residents. 

Job  training,  both  in  and  out  of  the  construction  field,  must  be  ener- 
gized with  or  without  union  cooperation.  This  above  all  is  needed, 
locally  and  on  a national  scale,  a method  of  establishing  cohesive 
bodies  of  independent  community  leaders  representative  of  the  total 
community  population  by  group  and  subgroup  — able  to  relate  to  this 
new  constituency  across  ethnic,  political,  economic,  religious  and  social 
lines,  on  a curbside  and  living-room  level  — free  of  overriding  political 
or  religious  ties  — loyal  primarily  to  the  community  as  a unit  of  the 
city  — willing  to  secure  structure  and  supervise  the  expertise  required 
to  translate  the  real  needs  of  the  residents  into  specific  and  functional 
action  proposals  — qualified  to  sit  at  conferences,  with  all  ranks  of 
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officials,  to  achieve  practical  solutions,  and  determined  to  persevere 
to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Johnson:  We  appreciate  that. 

Mrs.  Walker:  May  I say  to  this  august  body  in  closing,  I do  hope 
you  will,  in  your  final  findings,  realize  that  local,  grassroots  people 
can  think  for  themselves.  I hey  are  entitled  to  money  to  hire  experts 
for  themselves  and  come  up  with  constructive  plans  to  answer  their 
problems. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  I would  like  now  to  call  to 
the  speaker’s  table  Mr.  Julio  E.  Sabater  of  the  Massive  Economic 
Neighborhood  Development,  Incorporated. 

Mr.  Sabater:  5-Pronged  Program  to  Erase  Poverty 

Mr.  Sabater:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission:  My  name 
is  Julio  Sabater.  1 am  Program  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Massive 
Economic  Neighborhood  Development,  Inc.,  and  I’m  also  President  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  and  Hispanic  Human  and  Community  Development 
Foundation  of  East  Harlem.  I am  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Planning  Board  No.  11.  I am  here  not  as  the  spokesman  for  those 
agencies  that  I just  mentioned,  but  I as  a citizen  of  East  Harlem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems:  I welcome  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  be  here 
today  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  East  Harlem,  and  to  participate 
in  this  important  hearing. 

Before  I state  my  opinion,  may  I say  that  before  I worked  for 
MEND,  I was  director  of  the  district  office  of  the  Neighborhood  Con- 
servation Bureau  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Reverend  Norman  Eddy  spoke  to  you  briefly.  The  Metro  North 
area  is  part  of  the  Area  Services  District  of  which  I was  the  director. 

Two  years  ago,  it  was  a shock  to  many  people  in  government  that 
I rejected  ail  the  applications  for  housing  redevelopment  or  housing 
rehabilitation  which  had  no  plans  to  rehabilitate  the  people  living 
in  those  buildings. 

As  I said  before,  I welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  and 
I sincerely  hope  and  I trust,  too,  that  the  members  of  this  Commission 
will  not  see  me  as  an  adversary  of  the  Commission,  but  as  a modern 
Paul  Revere  who  has  come  here  to  alert  you  that  the  existing  crisis 
facing  the  poor  people  of  our  great  country  is  the  greatest  problem, 
the  greatest  challenge,  and  the  most  dangerous  situation  facing  our 
city,  state  and  Federal  governments,  and  that  this  crisis  is  the  greatest 
threat  facing  our  democratic  way  of  life.  And  that  in  order  to  prevent 
further  waste  of  life  and  property  in  our  Nation,  it  requires  immediate 
joint  and  coordinated  effort  between  the  public  and  private  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  in  East  Harlem  came  to  the  City  of  New 
York  from  Puerto  Rico,  such  as  myself.  Others  came  here  from  many 
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of  several  states  of  the  South  with  the  hope  of  providing  a better  life 
for  our  families,  especially  for  our  children. 

Instead,  we  find  ourselves  — and  I might  say  that  I am  one  of  the 
few  exceptions  to  that  — living  in  the  worst  slums,  holding  the  worst 
jobs,  being  the  first  to  be  fired,  receiving  the  lowest  salary  in  the  worst 
jobs,  suffering  for  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  with  the  highest  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  whole  City  of  New  York,  the  highest  rate  of 
chronic  diseases. 

May  I say  that  the  Bird  S.  Coler  Hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  City  of  New  York  for  chronic  diseases,  has  70  percent  of 
its  patients  coming  from  East  Harlem  and  Central  Harlem. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  our  children  drop  out  of  school  before  com- 
pleting high  school. 

We  have  the  highest  rate  of  narcotic  addiction.  There  is  no  hot 
water  or  heat  during  the  winter  time.  Rats  keep  tormenting  us  and 
biting  our  children,  and  there  is  no  hope  in  sight  that  this  human 
misery  and  social  injustice  will  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  getting  worse 
every  day. 

Our  children  cannot  grow  to  manhood  with  the  devilish  notion  that 
a human,  decent,  and  good  life  in  this  great  country  of  ours  is  only 
for  the  ruling  class  — such  as  most  of  you  — and  the  power  structure 
and  the  stooges,  and  that  our  children’s  destiny  is  a fixed  destiny,  of 
human  degradation,  despair  and  painful  experiences. 

This  is  not  fitting  in  a world  of  today,  nor  in  a world  of  tomorrow. 
The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  demand  that  public  resources 
be  used  to  eradicate  the  causes  of  poverty  across  the  land,  and  to  make 
the  American  dream  a reality  to  all  of  us,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

Most  city  planners,  Mr.  Chairman  — political  leaders  and  civic  lead- 
ers around  the  Nation  — have  concurred  that  physical  renewal  of  the 
dilapidated  and  deteriorated  neighborhoods  is  not  enough,  because  in 
the  same  manner  that  buildings  have  been  neglected,  the  lives  of 
many  residents  residing  in  slum  areas  have  also  become  blighted  by 
generations  of  neglect,  physical,  and  emotional  illness,  lack  of  job 
opportunities,  bad  education,  discrimination,  lack  of  decent  housing, 
broken  homes,  welfare  dependency,  narcotic  addiction,  and  other  so- 
cial ills  which  have  become  their  pattern,  keeping  millions  of  poor 
citizens  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  any  attempt  to  alleviate  or  eradicate  poverty  in  our  slums 
must  be  carried  out  in  a well-balanced,  coordinated,  comprehensive, 
simultaneous  attack  against  the  physical  and  social  causes  of  poverty. 
The  time  for  change  has  come. 

I propose  that  in  East  Harlem  this  attack  must  be  composed  of  the 
following  programs: 

1 . A comprehensive  manpower  program  composed  of  a massive  work 
program  to  create  jobs  for  our  unemployed  which  have  no  marketable 
skills;  jobs  and  job  training  for  our  semi-skilled  and  sub-employed 
workers,  calculated  to  upgrade  them;  and  planning  of  full  jobs  for 
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our  skilled  workers;  and  job  opportunities  in  industry,  banking  and 
governinent. 

2.  A housing  program,  composed  of  a massive  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, a tenant-ownership  program,  erection  of  vest-pocket  housing, 
senior  citizens’  housing,  p^iddle-income  housing,  and  housing  for  large 
families  — without  destroying  our  neighborhood  line,  and  without  dis- 
locating our  families  and  small  businesses. 

3.  An  educational  program,  composed  of  more  Head  Start  centers; 
(juality  education  in  our  public  school  system;  after-school  study  cen- 
ters to  help  our  children  to  catch  up.  Libraries,  bilingual  teachers  to 
deal  with  the  Puerto  Rican  child,  in  line  with  the  existing  needs,  mean- 
ingful community  participation  in  our  public  schools,  and  a prepara- 
tory academy  to  help  prepare  our  young  people  to  pursue  and  achieve 
a college  education. 

4.  I also  propose  a consumer  education  and  protection  program,  to 
establish  buying  clubs,  credit  unions,  budget  management  clinics,  con- 
sumer fraud  detection  clinics;  in  other  words,  to  help  our  low-income 
consumer  spend  and  use  his  purchase  dollar  more  wisely,  in  order  to 
develop  more  buying  power. 

5.  A health  program,  health  education  clinics,  nurseries,  day  centers, 
prenatal  services,  dental,  eye,  ear  and  nose  clinics,  clinics  to  make 
certain  that  every  expectant  mother  receives  prenatal  services,  and  that 
every  newborn  baby  in  East  Harlem  receives  a good  start  in  life,  in 
our  effort  to  make  every  child  a productive  and  loyal  citizen.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Johnson;  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Alex  Prempeh. 

Mr.  Prempeh:  An  Urban  Construction  Corps 

Mr.  Prempeh;  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  President’s  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems;  On  behalf  of  Harlem,  representatives  of 
both  civic  and  church  organizations,  I am  a member  of  the  HARYOU 
Act  Neighborhood  Board,  and  1 am  a Director  of  the  Morris  Park 
Senior  Citizens’  Housing  Council.  1 would  like  to  wish  you  welcome 
to  Harlem. 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  taking  on  this  Her- 
culean task  before  you  in  considering  the  urban  problems.  I would 
like  to  add  support  to  what  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sabater,  has  brought 
before  you,  because  he  has  brought  you  the  social  aspects  of  it.  I would 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  housing  aspect,  and  confine  myself  to  just 
that  area. 

There  is  an  opportunity  that  is  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
Commission  and  before  the  entire  Nation  today.  That  opportunity  is 
paralleled  with  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  the  Marshall  Plan  as  a 
reconstruction  program  for  the  building  of  Europe. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  today  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations  for  a similar  type  Marshall  Plan  program,  whether 
it  be  called  a Douglas  Plan,  a Kennedy  Plan  or  a Johnson  Plan  — but 
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for  it  to  be  a reconstruction  program.  We  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  send  the  funds  for  a demonstration  program,  and  we  will 
organize  a national  housing  task  force,  similar  to  the  Seabees,  the 
construction  battalion  of  1942. 

Give  us  access  to  the  surplus  t(X)ls  and  ecjuipment  from  the  Govern- 
ment surplus,  and  adecpiate  funds  to  hire  instructors,  and  we  will 
train  enough  men  to  make  an  OEO  urban  redevelopment  task  force 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Just  as  the  President  has  decided  to  release  GSA-used  lands,  we  will 
rehabilitate  43,000  single-family  houses  that  the  Chairman  has  brought 
out.  We  will  operate  as  a domestic  urban  construction  corps,  as  a 
Johnson  Reconstruction  Plan,  to  compare  with  the  Marshall  Plan. 

I would  like  to  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
Commission,  in  New  York  City,  private  and  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  mine,  have  already  attempted  to  show  how  much  could  be 
saved  in  producing  low-cost  projects  in  preference  to  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  where  the  City,  by  regulations,  must  let  out 
four  contracts  to  the  nonprofit  sponsor’s  one  contract. 

We  have  the  example,  in  Harlem,  of  1 19,000  being  used  per  NYCHA 
unit  as  against  1 14,000  by  the  nonproht  sponsor. 

We  would  also  like  to  recommend  consideration  of  the  turnkey  pro- 
gram 1 designed  by  the  Honorable  Walter  Washington,  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  which  should  permit  nonprofit 
housing  developments  to  erect  housing  projects  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  is  being  done  at  present. 


Housing  on  Air 

Combined  with  the  Wechsler  Plan,  which  I propose  to  introduce 
and  explain  in  a brief  few  minutes,  we  want  to  introduce  the  Wash- 
ington Plan  into  Morris  Park  Senior  Housing  for  building  over  air- 
rights  in  the  city  streets.  This  can  solve  a large  portion  of  the  reloca- 
tion problem  of  urban  slums  throughout  the  entire  nation. 

Rent  supplement  programs  - can  solve  the  problems  of  the  ability  of 
people  to  afford  rents  in  newly  constructed  housing  units. 

If  we  have  the  organization,  the  contractors  and  the  expertise,  give 
us  the  funds,  the  equipment  and  the  tools,  and  we  will  get  the  job 
done,  providing  employment  and  a boost  in  the  Nation’s  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  map  represents  city  streets  in  Harlem,  or  any 
portion  of  the  city. 


^ Method  of  providing  public  housing  through  purchase  of  privately  produced 
construction  from  the  builder,  who  follows  general  requirements  instead  of 
minutely  detailed  Federal  specifications.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  project, 
the  builder  turns  over  the  key  (hence  the  name)  to  the  public  housing  agency. 
This  approach  was  first  adopted  in  1966;  it  is  also  used  in  the  provision  of  rehabili- 
tated housing  for  public  housing  tenancy. 

^ Federal  payment  of  the  difference  between  25  percent  of  the  income  of  a low- 
income  tenant  and  the  rent  he  must  pay  for  standard  private  housing;  a pro- 
vision in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
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We  propose  to  acquire  the  city  streets  from  the  city,  and  acquire 
air  rights  and  build  half  a building  in  the  center  of  the  street.  We 
relocate  the  people  from  the  slum  buildings,  the  old  law  tenements, 
the  substandard  housing,  and  in  so  doing  we  demolish  those  existing 
slum  dwellings. 

As  that  area  is  demolished,  that  next  half  of  that  building  is  built. 
People  from  the  next  section  of  the  block  are  then  relocated  into  the 
next  section. 

We  then  come  up  with  a complete  block  having  been  demolished, 
the  people  relocated,  and  an  entire  new  housing  structure  created. 

These  plans  have  been  shown  in  Washington.  They  have  been 
shown  to  state  representatives  and  city  representatives,  except  before 
the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  City  Housing  Authority,  which 
we  have  not  yet  received  acceptance  from. 

It  is  our  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  further  consid- 
eration, and  we  have  this  material,  which  we  should  be  happy  to 
leave  with  you. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  That  is  a very  interesting  looking  project. 

Mr.  King:  Let  People  Work  on  Education 

Mr.  King:  Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  Commission:  I am 
not  here  with  a prepared  script,  because  1 just  knew  of  your  coming 
around  noon.  I wish  to  apologize. 

I am  William  King,  President  of  the  Community  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, a group  of  Afro-American  teachers  who  works  in  slum  schools. 
I should  say  that  they  have  been  consultants  to  the  West  114th  Street 
Council  that  you  visited  this  morning. 

I have  been  working  with  this  group  for  the  last  two  and  a half  years 
to  effect  an  indigenous  organization  to  organize,  plan  and  run  the 
programs  directly,  to  solve  the  problems  that  they  know  and  have  been 
living  with  for  all  these  years. 

I am  also  connected  with  the  National  Association  for  the  State  of 
Negro  Life  History,  and  I am  a teacher  in  a junior  high  school  of  this 
city. 

As  I understand  it,  you  are  interested  in  the  general  problems  of  the 
city.  I need  not  remind  you  that  the  bulk  of  our  population  in  this 
country  is  located  in  cities.  This  means  that  we  have  to  renovate 
institutions,  discard  them  or  find  new  ones,  and  find  innovations  to 
cope  with  the  problem  situation. 

1 think  the  urban  problems  lie  in  three,  or  perhaps  four,  areas. 

The  primary  one  is  education,  the  one  that  I am  closely  associated 
with  and  very  disturbed  about. 

I would  like  to  make  a few  recommendations,  based  on  personal  ob- 
servations here  in  New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  ghettos  we  find  that  children  are  decreasing  academically  as 
they  grow  older  and  go  from  one  grade  to  the  other.  About  82  percent 
of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  the  inner  city  schools  of  New  York  are 
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reading  anywhere  from  one  lo  two  to  three  and  four  years  behind  their 
grade  level. 

This  means  one  thing  to  me:  The  teachers’  colleges,  or  those  persons 
who  have  charge  of  training  teachers  in  the  schools,  do  not  know  how 
to  train  teachers  to  be  successful  in  the  ghetto.  Also,  it  means  that  new 
materials  are  needed,  new^  methods,  and  other  types  of  innovations  to 
cope  with  this  problem.  We  have  got  to  conquer  academic  retardation, 
and  we  have  got  to  stop  the  school  systems  from  making  the  children 
emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  college  and  the  university  must  look  to 
the  new  experts.  I choose  to  call  them  the  new  experts,  because  people 
who  live  in  poverty,  who  survive  in  poverty,  know  more  about  poverty 
than  anybody  else.  People  who  are  hamstrung  with  these  debilitating 
conditions  know  what  harm  they  do.  I think  they  have  the  say-so  in 
saying  what  the  curricula  of  our  universities  should  do,  what  teacher 
training  institutions  should  have. 

These  I would  call  the  new  experts  produced  by  the  street,  the 
neighborhood,  the  community,  if  you  please.  These  people  have  been 
successful  in  raising  families  and  raising  children  to  get  along  and 
survive  in  the  most  complex  society,  healthy,  though  denied  some  of 
the  bare  necessities  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  have  also 
taught  the  children  to  communicate. 

Mothers  have  been  able  to  teach  their  children  to  speak  and  com- 
municate to  others  in  their  own  jargon,  which  is  ignored  in  the  uni- 
versities. They  get  concepts  and  understanding  over  to  these  children. 
When  they  go  into  the  public  schools,  they  start  deteriorating  mentally. 

Then  I will  refer  you  to  some  legislation  that  I am  sure  you  are 
very  well  familiar  with,  the  Education  Act  of  1965,  particularly  Titles 
I,  II  and  III. 

We  have  had  a problem  with  the  Board  of  Education,  in  that 
Title  I money,  as  far  as  the  requirement  to  consult  people  of  the 
ghetto,  the  parents,  and  so  forth,  as  to  how  programs  should  be  con- 
structed, or  what  programs  should  be  constructed  to  overcome  some  of 
the  problems  in  education  that  we  have. 

I think  Title  I says  that  we  ought  to  try  the  methods  and  ideas  or 
plans  of  parents,  community  leaders  in  the  ghettos,  where  all  of  this 
academic  retardation  is,  and  get  away  from  the  professor  who  sits  on 
the  hill  and  writes  about  the  poor  people  in  the  valley  but  couldn’t 
understand  how  to  communicate  with  the  wino  on  the  corner. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Could  you  please  summarize? 

Mr.  King:  Yes,  I will.  These  people  that  I speak  of,  the  new  experts, 
can  give  a lot  of  help  in  developing  new  disciplines,  bringing  about 
new  subject  matter  that  can  be  put  into  new  textbooks  that  would 
facilitate  communication  with  middle-class  oriented  teachers,  who  don’t 
have  any  touch  or  feel  for  the  bodies  that  they  stand  before  from  day 
to  day,  and  debilitate  year  in  and  year  out. 

We  are  suggesting  that  those  people  be  used  to  overcome  this  aca- 
demic retardation  and  other  debilitating  forces  in  our  slum  schools. 
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Ghetto  Ownership  of  Business 

There  is  another  area  that  I would  like  to  speak  on,  and  that  is 
business.  1 think  ownership  dictates  preservation.  I do  not  abuse 
something  that  belongs  to  me. 

1 am  talking  about  businesses  in  the  ghetto  area.  You  have  absentee 
business  operators;  people  who  live  in  the  communities  do  not  own 
the  businesses.  The  money  and  the  finances  are  siphoned  off  by  people 
who  live  20,  30,  or  40  miles  away.  There  is  an  attitude  of  resentment 
built  up  consciously  by  the  persons  who  support  these  businesses.  These 
people  are  not  found  in  the  churches  and  the  schools  and  on  the  side- 
walks during  business  days. 

I recommend  ghetto  ownership  and  control  of  businesses,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  our  housing. 

Poverty  in  the  slum  — 1 will  just  make  one  statement  on  that.  Elimi- 
nate the  dole  and  improve  welfare.  Abandon  all  vestiges  of  social 
Darwinism  in  fighting  the  war  on  poverty  and  solving  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

We  have  got  to  develop  and  preserve  the  human  resources  of  our 
cities,  which  is  the  greatest  asset  of  our  Nation. 

After  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  man  is  the  measure.  There  is  one 
very  pressing  problem  that  is  very  explosive,  and  1 hate  to  be  persistent 
here. 

f live  in  Harlem,  f am  a member  of  a 90-man  board  called  the  Com- 
munity Corporation,  which  has  taken  seven  months  to  be  formed,  out 
of  25  others  in  the  city.  It  puzzles  me  and  many  others  of  us.  We 
worked  for  seven  months  to  turn  an  organization  called  HARYOU 
Act  — a privately  incorporated  body,  the  first  organization  in  Harlem 
— into  an  open-end  corporation,  to  create  a people’s  group  for  handling 
the  poverty  moneys  coming  into  Harlem.  But  we  now  find  people  who 
get  the  fat  salaries  living  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Westchester. 
And  we  have  the  talent  right  here. 

We  are  hung  again  with  this  monstrosity,  this  bureaucratic  monolith, 
HARYOU  Act,  strangling  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  form  their  own 
organization,  to  serve  their  own  needs  according  to  OEO  law,  and  a 
directive  under  the  city  administration  called  HRB  [Human  Resources 
Board]. 

There  are  just  about  four  men  in  that  organization  who  have 
strangled  it  during  the  past  four  years,  who  are  still  holding  onto  the 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  They  are  defying  the  people  and 
the  law  that  you  helped  pass  in  Congress,  so  that  Harlem  can  get  on 
with  its  Anti-Poverty  Program. 

All  25  other  corporations  have  been  formed,  and  one  in  Harlem  has 
not  been  formed  because  of  the  present  officers  of  the  privately  in- 
corporated group  called  HARYOU  Act. 

I am  sure  that  you  can  give  some  help  to  Mr.  Shriver’s  office  in  help- 
ing us  to  bring  to  those  people  what  they  deserve  and  have  deserved 
for  three  years.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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Mrs.  Smith:  Harlem  Parkway  Community 

Mrs.  Smith:  1 am  Mrs.  Irene  Smith.  I wear  three  hats.  I am  a com- 
munity worker  with  the  Lincoln  Improvement  Council.  I work  with 
All  Saints  Church.  And  I work  with  the  Harlem  River  Parkway. 

1 am  here  speaking  for  the  Harlem  River  Parkway,  and  how  tlie 
community  was  involved  to  build  the  Harlem  River  Parkway,  a ten- 
block  area  from  145th  Street  to  132nd  Street.  We  had  full  participation 
in  this,  and  it  really  is  coming  alive. 

Mr.  Davis  is  here  with  me,  and  he  can  speak.  We  have  really  worked 
together  with  the  community.  Something  really  is  beginning  to  hap- 
pen in  our  community,  which  I appreciate  so  much. 

We  had  a chance  to  bring  our  art  into  this  area,  and  we  will  have 
a chance  for  our  children  to  take  part  in  the  building  of  this  area.  It 
is  a wonderful  thing. 

I am  asking  the  panel  today  to  please  take  heed,  and  when  the  com- 
munity tries  and  asks  you  to  help,  let  them  take  a part  in  it,  in  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  for  them.  It  will  really  come  into  being  and  cut 
down  on  all  the  trouble  we  have  in  Harlem.  There  is  a vast  amount  of 
trouble.  We  haven’t  touched  the  surface  of  the  trouble  in  Harlem. 
I am  on  the  street  every  day.  I see  just  what  is  happening  to  our 
children. 

It  is  a crying  need  for  expression  all  over  Harlem,  and  this  expres- 
sion is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Let  us  take  part  in  what  you  are  doing. 
We  want  to  work  together  as  a team. 

I would  like  to  touch  on  another  area:  low-rent  projects.  I live  in 
one. 

I came  from  out  of  the  so-called  tenement  houses  into  the  low- 
income  project.  It  is  no  different.  You  move  from  one  area  to  the 
next,  and  there  you  have  a landlord  living  over  the  top  of  you  with  a 
stick,  telling  you  how  to  eat  and  sleep,  what  you  should  do,  what  your 
children  can’t  do. 

The  psychological  impact  is  on  your  children.  They  have  no  way 
of  eliminating  the  pent-up  emotions  that  they  have  from  the  parents 
all  the  way  down  to  the  children.  I know.  I live  with  this,  each  and 
every  day.  And  so  I’m  asking  you  to  take  heed  of  the  cry  of  our  com- 
munity, and  let  our  people  participate  and  help  in  building  a new 
Harlem.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Miller:  The  Matter  with  Public  Housing 

Mrs.  Miller:  My  name  is  Diane  Miller.  I am  also  one  of  the  women 
that  wear  three  hats.  I am  a Girl  Scout  leader.  I have  been  working  in 
the  community  for  years,  and  I am  also  a member  of  a 90-man  board 
that  can’t  get  anywhere  — the  Central  Harlem  Community  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Smith  hit  on  one  of  my  subjects  — the  project.  I live  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  Project.  I am  also  a member  of  the  Lincoln  Improvement 
Council. 
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This  is  a project  and  they  call  them  five  rooms,  or  four  rooms,  or 
whatever.  I am  there  now  19  years,  and  my  family  has  grown.  We  have 
five  rooms  and  no  closets  — a regular  railroad. 

I hope  in  this  new  urban  renewal  that  they  will  have  closet  space 
and  expansion  for  mothers.  I am  older,  but  there  will  be  younger 
mothers  that  are  coming  in,  and  their  families  will  also  be  growing  up. 

When  you  sit  back,  you  forget  that  the  little  people,  us,  that  produce 
so  many  babies,  need  space,  closets,  a place  to  put  toys.  I mean,  we  are 
human,  too.  Think  of  us. 

You  all  have  your  ranch  homes.  You  all  can  get  out  in  a plane  any 
minute.  You  don’t  know  many  days  and  many  nights,  in  the  summer, 
when  you  walk  from  block  to  block,  asking  the  children,  “Behave. 
Don’t  fight.  Remember,  when  you  do  another  woman  is  back  there 
pregnant,  about  to  deliver  any  day  now.’’  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Isaacs. 
She  was  also  walking  and  asking  the  children  not  to  burn.  “Remember 
that  you  live  here,  and  when  you  burn  Harlem,  you  have  no  place 
else  to  go.  There  is  no  one  else  who  is  going  to  shelter  you  within  their 
home.’’ 

The  houses  in  Manhattan  for  middle  income  are  high.  Downtown 
you  can  see  the  fabulous  homes  going  up.  They  are  building  them  up 
here.  They  are  pushing  us  out.  They  are  not  building  them  for  us. 

I know  you  all  know  that.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  anyone 
can  say  these  new  houses  are  built  for  us,  because  we  don’t  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  enormous  rents,  and  you  all  know  it. 

The  robberies  can  be  stopped  in  some  of  the  project  buildings,  if 
they  would  give  people  more  work.  They  could  have  a youth  to  even 
walk  around  and  help  people  into  the  elevators  at  night.  I am  scared 
to  go  home  from  meetings,  and  everything.  The  people  are  using  the 
project  for  addiction,  personal  problems,  and  everything  else.  The 
halls  are  smelly. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a low-income  project.  They  don’t  think  of 
you.  They  have  no  regard  for  you.  You  are  supposed  to  be  low;  so  they 
let  you  live  like  that.  But  all  of  us  don’t  want  to  live  like  that. 

I don’t  want  my  children  to  be  there,  but  I don’t  want  to  move  away 
from  here  because  this  is  my  home.  I would  like  to  see  it  later  on,  when 
it  is  better  developed. 

Also,  even  in  planning  urban  renewal,  we  still  have  our  school  prob- 
lems, so  while  planning  urban  renewal,  there  should  be  plans  made 
for  better  schools,  just  as  there  are  for  better  stores.  We  don’t  need  all 
the  stores.  \Ve  don’t  need  liquor  stores.  They  can  be  cut  out. 

There  are  no  high  schools  in  Harlem.  A lot  of  people  don’t  want 
them  in  Harlem  because  they  want  to  be  integrated.  But  the  way  I feel, 
I don’t  never  have  to  be  integrated  as  long  as  they  send  decent  teachers 
here  that  are  willing  to  teach  the  children.  It  is  much  better,  and  the 
fare  that  it  costs  them  to  go  downtowm  can  be  saved. 

I have  six  children.  When  I have  to  pay  carfare  every  day  it  doesn’t 
help  me. 

I would  want  a high  school  right  here  in  this  urban  renewal  plan. 
Put  in  a high  school.  Put  qualified  teachers;  that  is  all  I ask. 
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I am  not  asking  any  more  than  anybcxly  else,  because  my  taxes  go  in, 
too,  and  I am  not  getting  very  much  from  them.  I'hat  is  all  I have 
to  say. 


Mr.  Bennett:  Negro  Employment  in  Rehab  Work 

Mr.  Bennett:  My  name  is  Arnold  Bennett.  I am  affiliated  with  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  1 am  the  liaison  for  the  Institute  to  the 
grassroot  area. 

My  mission  before  this  Commission  is  different,  because  I have  been 
before  many  committees  around  the  country.  After  the  committees 
were  formed,  they  sooner  or  later  died.  From  what  I can  see  this  after- 
noon, I hope  I don’t  sit  here  all  afternoon  in  vain,  and  see  this  com- 
mittee die  next  week. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  $8.9  billion  for  rehabili- 
tation throughout  the  country.  As  I speak  today  before  this  committee, 
I would  like  to  know  what  share  of  the  economy  is  the  black  getting 
out  of  this  $8.9  billion? 

This  would  create  jobs  for  our  youngsters  that  have  become  school 
dropouts.  For  the  father  of  the  family,  again,  he  can  get  away  from 
the  welfare  roll,  and  we  can  start  a construction  field.  We  are  not 
begging  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give  us  any  money.  Our  days 
of  begging  are  past. 

We  are  just  asking  a share  of  the  economy  which  we  feel  as  of  today 
we  are  entitled  to. 

We  have  qualified  engineers,  qualified  architects,  qualified  builders 
in  all  trades.  We  can  build  any  high-rises  throughout  the  country  and 
train  our  own. 

I will  not  take  up  your  time,  because  I know  you  had  a long  day, 
but  I will  leave  you  with  this  message: 

I heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  ask  Senator  Kennedy  a vital  question, 
but  he  did  not  answer  that  question.  He  asked  who  he  would  prefer. 
United  States  Steel  or  the  building  trades  unions.  That  was  a very  vital 
question  that  I feel  he  should  answer. 

The  building  trade  unions  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  biased.  We 
might  as  well  call  a spade  a spade.  A Negro  does  not  stand  a chance 
of  getting  in  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City.  His  chance  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  will  get  hired  in  a top-skilled  job. 

But  Senator  Kennedy  was  very  evasive  in  answering  that  question. 
I knew  he  knew  better. 

I believe  that  United  States  Steel  would  take  over  the  housing  and 
rehabilitation  through  the  country,  and  1 believe  they  would  open  up 
their  doors  and  throw  out  the  biased  block  that  is  holding  us  down 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  give  everyone  a fair  shake  and  equal  job 
opportunities.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  other  comments 
or  presentations  from  the  floor?  If  not,  I would  like  to  thank  the  people 
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who  responded,  for  having  come  out.  We  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Adjournment.) 


Cooperative  Auditorium 
New  York,  New  York 
Morning,  September  1 , 1968 

On  this  second  morning  of  hearings  in  New  York  City^  a variety 
of  political  leaders  and  urban  specialists  addressed  themselves 
to  the  goal  of  decent  housing  in  wholesome  neighborhoods. 
They  stressed  the  interrelationship  of  this  goal  with  income 
maintenance,  education  and  job  training,  employment  op- 
portunities, racial  justice,  and  the  revenue- getting  and  revenue- 
spending  patterns  of  all  levels  of  government. 

WEB  OF  HOUSING,  JOBS,  SCHOOLING,  FINANCES 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I am  very  honored  to  be  acting  as  chairman  of  this 
hearing  today,  as  well  as  to  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a member  of  this 
Commission.  I am  particularly  honored  to  welcome  the  Commission 
members  to  my  home  city,  and  particularly  to  the  Lower  East  Side 
and  to  the  kind  of  building  that  this  cooperative  represents  in  terms 
of  the  history  of  this  city,  and  in  terms  of  the  problems  that  this  Com- 
mission is  studying  and  hopes  to  make  recommendations  on  sometime 
next  year. 

We  feel  unusually  privileged  at  the  opportunity  of  having  Mayor 
Lindsay  ^ as  our  first  witness  this  morning.  He  needs,  I am  sure,  no 
introduction  to  anyone  here. 

New  York  is  the  thirteenth  city  that  we  have  held  public  hearings 
in.  The  order  has  no  significance.  New  York,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a 
city  whose  problems  are  as  big  as  its  size,  as  its  population,  and  as  its 
geography. 

Mayor  Lindsay’s  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  are  well  known,  not 
just  to  the  people  who  reside  here  but  to  people  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  a very  distinct  pleasure,  Mayor  Lindsay,  to  welcome  you  as  our 
first  witness  this  morning. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAYOR  LINDSAY 


Mayor  Lindsay:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ravitch. 

Senator  Douglas,  members  of  the  Commission:  I am  indeed  greatly 

^ Elected  Mayor  of  New  York  City  November  1965;  member  86th-89th  Congresses. 
17th  District,  New  York;  executive  assistant  to  U.S.  Attorney  General  1955-57. 
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honored  to  appear  before  this  important  and  distinguished  Commis- 
sion, and  I hope  I can  contribute  to  the  record  of  your  hearing. 

1 am  gfad  to  see  Dick  Ravitcli  at  tliis  particufar  discussion,  as  he  is 
an  old  friend,  and  a distinguished  New  Yorker.  I tried  to  recruit  him 
into  the  government  service.  1 may  get  him  yet. 

As  you  suggested.  Senator,  in  your  letter,  1 shall  focus  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  housing  in  this  discussion.  1 must  say  I join  you  enthusi- 
astically in  your  search  for  additional  solutions  for  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  in  this  country.  I wish  you  well.  I wish  you  luck. 

During  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  which  is  still  recently  in  our  minds, 
more  than  600  people  were  killed  on  the  Nation’s  highways. 

The  sporadic  spectacle  of  death  on  the  highways  has  in  very  recent 
times  given  very  dramatic,  even  tragic  emphasis,  to  highway  safety. 
It  has  led  to  national  action  in  the  form  of  broad,  mandatory  reforms 
in  the  automobile  industry,  requiring  manufacturers  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  American  public. 

Here  was  an  example  of  national  concern  resulting  in  action  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  private  sector.  The  billions  that  we  had  already 
spent  on  highways  were  not  enough;  we  had  to  do  more.  The  Con- 
gress reflected  the  mood  of  the  country. 

Today,  one  would  have  thought  that  there  would  have  been  at  least 
equal  concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  cities.  But  even  as  yet 
no  comparable  commitment  has  been  made  to  our  urban  centers. 


The  Long  History  of  Concern 

When  the  Urban  Coalition  called  for  government  action  to  create 
1 million  jobs  immediately,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  a stunning 
fact:  Winston  Churchill  had  issued  an  identical  call  in  1906. 

And  more  than  30  years  ago,  Langdon  Post,  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  spoke  in  the  same  vein  during 
a talk  on  the  city’s  radio  station,  WNYC,  over  which  he  broadcast 
every  Sunday,  trying  to  focus  on  problems  such  as  housing  shortages. 

Shortly  after  the  Harlem  riots  that  occurred  in  the  year  1935,  Mr. 
Post  told  New  Yorkers  the  riot  was  neither  a race  riot  nor  a Com- 
munist-inspired riot. 

“The  Harlem  riot,’’  he  said,  “was  a slum  riot.’’  He  continued,  “As 
long  as  we  condemn  vast  numbers  of  our  people  to  live  in  squalor,  in 
filth  and  degradation,  just  so  long  will  we  have  a perpetual  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  community.’’ 

That  was  a time,  you  recall,  when  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  was 
pushing  hard  for  reform.  As  you  saw  on  your  tour  yesterday  with  our 
City  Administrator,  Jason  Nathan,  LaGuardia’s  words  can  also  apply, 
because  32  years  ago  he  said,  “We  call  ours  a great  country.  We  boast 
of  the  progress  that  was  made.  We  are  proud  to  show  off  and  boast  of 
all  we  have  accomplished.  We  meet  distinguished  visitors  . . . and 
proudly  show  them  our  skyscrapers,  and  there  are  so  many  skyscrapers 
that  they  can’t  see  the  housing  problem.  We  can’t  boast  of  skyscrapers 
in  New  York  Gity  as  long  as  we  have  our  unsanitary  firetraps.’’ 
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Those  firetraps  are  still  standing  today  in  the  city,  in  the  form  of 
43,000  old  law  tenements,  erected  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  A 
million  people  live  in  these  structures,  which  have  been  called,  with 
justification,  “The  shame  of  New  York.” 

In  New  York,  almost  80  percent  of  all  citizens  rent  their  homes. 
Most  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  homes,  especially  those  families  in 
the  lower  income  groups.  Needless  to  say,  only  a very  few  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city’s  acutely  distressed  areas  live  in  one-  or  two-family 
homes. 

What  we  have,  as  a consequence,  is  an  overwhelming  number  of 
poorly  housed  families,  living  in  rented  apartments  in  old,  multifamily 
structures.  The  combination  seems  designed  to  make  every  effort  to 
deal  with  the  housing  problems  even  more  difficult. 

Within  that  framework  of  complexities,  however,  I think  there  are 
some  positives,  some  achievements,  even  some  innovations  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  your  inquiry. 

Achievements  in  New  York 

Let’s  begin  with  our  middle-income  housing  program.  In  1926,  New 
York  established  a program  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
housing  for  middle-income  families,  families  somewhat  above  the  low- 
income  level,  yet  not  able  to  purchase  housing  produced  by  the  free 
market. 

Basically,  the  City  and  the  State  offer  direct  mortgage  loans  at 
interest  rates  somewhat  lower  than  market  to  housing  companies  will- 
ing to  restrict  their  profits  and  subject  themselves  to  additional  regu- 
lations, specifically  in  relation  to  the  imposition  of  income  limitations 
on  their  tenants.  Beyond  this,  the  City  grants  abatement  and  exemp- 
tion from  real  estate  taxes,  and  in  certain  situations  will  exercise  its 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  the  necessary  sites. 

A major  portion  of  our  publicly  assisted  middle-income  housing  was 
developed  under  the  New  York  State  Limited  Profit  Housing  Law, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mitchell-Lama  Act.  This  legislation,  which 
represented  a major  breakthrough  in  publicly  aided  housing,  was 
passed  in  1955,  and  it  enabled  the  City  or  State  to  extend  direct  loans 
to  private  developers.  It  also  authorized  the  City  to  grant  tax  exemp- 
tions. 

In  return  the  developer  limits  his  profits  to  6 percent.  The  lending 
agency  — either  the  City  or  the  State  — fixes  maximum  returns  and  sets 
income  limits  for  tenants. 

This  program  has  been  of  special  value  in  developing  cooperative 
housing  so  that  additional  savings  can  be  realized,  and  so  that  families 
can  have  the  advantage  of  home  ownership  on  reasonable  terms  within 
the  City. 

Cooperative  housing  has  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  tool  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  sound,  middle-income  housing.  Today  in  New 
York  City  about  33,000  families  are  living  in  these  middle-income  de- 
velopments. Fifty-three  of  the  developments  are  cooperative. 
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The  middle-income  housing  program  has  also  achieved,  in  some 
instances,  a high  degree  of  racial  and  economic  integration.  Through 
the  use  of  brand  new  tools  — such  as  leasing  public  housing  for  low- 
income  families  in  middle-income  neighborhoods  — many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  city  are  beginning  to  show  a new  and  healthier 
ethnic  balance.  Through  a new  process  known  as  rent  skewing  — 
charging  different  levels  of  rents  in  the  same  development,  depending 
upon  what  the  tenants  can  afford  — it  is  now  possible  to  achieve  more 
racial  integration  than  ever  before. 

Second,  we  have  developed  a municipal  program  that  provides  direct 
mortgage  loans  to  owners  of  multiple  dwellings  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  their  buildings.  As  in  the  middle-income  housing  programs,  the 
money  is  raised  through  the  sale  of  City  bonds,  and  thus  can  be  offered 
at  below-market  interest  rates  to  the  owners. 

Again,  tax  abatement  is  not  only  a necessary  but  an  effective  induce- 
ment. New  York  is  one  of  only  four  states  in  which  cities  are  empow- 
ered to  grant  such  tax  abatement.  The  others  are  New  Jersey,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin.  We  make  heavy  use  of  it. 

Under  one  of  our  programs,  the  sole  inducement  to  the  upgrading 
of  deteriorated  structures,  or  the  conversion  of  structures  such  as  hotels 
to  buildings  that  offer  standard  residential  accommodations  — is  the 
extension  of  tax  abatement  for  a portion  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

Third,  we  have  been  carrying  out  a series  of  experiments  on  re- 
habilitation. You  are  familiar  with  the  West  114th  Street  Project  in 
Harlem,  which  you  visited  yesterday.  In  addition,  we  have  a special 
demonstration  rehabilitation  program  operated  under  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  grant.  It  ties  into  the  Federal  housing  funding. 

You  also  may  be  conversant  with  our  initial  success  with  the  “in- 
stant rehabilitation”  experiment  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  That  is  an 
expensive  experiment,  but  we  have  hopes  for  it.  Rehabilitation  can  be 
accomplished  in  such  a short  time  that  the  tenants  are  temporarily 
housed  in  hotels  and  returned  to  their  newly  reconstructed  apartments 
in  less  than  48  hours.  As  I said,  the  experiment  shows  promise  and  is 
to  be  continued  in  an  area  of  East  Harlem. 

We  also  have  a project  going  up  on  East  102nd  Street  in  Harlem, 
where,  with  the  full  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  new  technologies  and  new  materials  for  rehabilita- 
tion are  being  developed. 

The  City  has  launched  a demonstration  aimed  at  showing  that  a 
neighborhood  need  not  be  leveled  in  order  to  be  a resource  of  good 
housing.  The  proving-ground  was  a 20-square  block  area  on  the  Upper 
West  Side  of  Manhattan. 

It  was,  in  effect,  the  City’s  first  large-scale  effort  in  neighborhood 
conservation  and  rehabilitation,  combined  with  new  construction. 
Worthwhile  buildings  were  saved.  Unusable  buildings  were  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  the  new. 

The  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Project  involves  the  clearance  of  560 
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buildings  — mostly  old  law  tenements  — for  the  construction  of  40  new 
apartment  buildings.  Six  of  them  opened  for  occupancy  this  spring. 

In  addition,  497  brownstone  buildings  — solid,  once  elegant  four- 
and  fi\  e-story  buildings  — have  been  marked  for  rehabilitation.  The 
work  has  been  completed  on  155  of  them  and  is  progressing  on  50 
more.  Another  96  are  in  various  stages  of  preconstruction  processing. 

Besides  large-scale  rehabilitation,  a program  of  conservation  and 
code  enforcement  is  being  carried  out  in  65  structurally  sound  build- 
ings. This  ranges  from  simple  cosmetic  treatment  to  basic  improvement 
such  as  new  wiring.  The  basic  approach  to  the  West  Side  Urban  Re- 
newal Area  has  been  to  preserve  and  improve  a neighborhood  and 
make  it  possible  for  current  residents  to  continue  living  there.  Toward 
this  end  a special  emphasis  was  placed  on  giving  site  tenants  first  choice 
for  new  and  improved  apartments  there.  In  cases  where  tenants  had  to 
be  relocated,  the  attempt  was  to  relocate  them  temporarily  to  “holding 
areas”  within  the  site  until  permanent  apartments  were  ready  for  them. 

In  addition,  we  recently  launched  a major  vest-pocket  housing  pro- 
gram that  relies,  in  great  part,  on  rehabilitation.  We  sent  young  Urban 
Core  volunteers  into  the  streets  to  count  the  deteriorated  neighbor- 
hoods for  small  parcels  of  vacant  land  and  for  buildings  that  can  be 
saved.  They  found  enough  to  permit  us  to  develop  8,000  units  of  hous- 
ing without  creating  massive  relocation  problems. 

We  are  weaving  these  findings  into  our  overall  planning  for  these 
areas.  Most  important,  the  vest-pocket  housing  program  is  a recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  develop  as  much  housing  as  is  possible  within  a 
short  time. 

Fourth,  I think  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  New  York  we  have  already 
committed  $15  million  in  our  capital  budget  to  the  three  Model  Cities 
areas  here,  for  which  applications  are  now  pending  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  Washington. 

These  are  the  South  Bronx,  Harlem,  and  Central  Brooklyn  areas. 
New  York  is  the  only  city  that  has  made  a clear  financial  commitment 
of  this  magnitude  to  the  Model  Cities  Program.  Moreover,  we  are 
requesting  an  increase  of  $10  million  in  that  capital  budget  commit- 
ment — an  increase  that  will  go  forward  to  our  City  Council  and  Board 
of  Estimate. 

I want  to  point  out  for  this  Commission’s  record  that  the  applications 
for  New  York’s  Model  Cities  Program  were  submitted  to  Washington 
last  spring.  In  August  we  were  promised  that  they  would  be  expedited. 
Now  it  is  September,  and  we  still  do  not  have  the  money. 

When  the  Model  Cities  Program  originally  fought  its  way  through 
Congress  it  raised  the  hopes  of  those  in  the  slums  of  our  city,  and  those 
in  the  city  halls  whose  responibility  it  is  to  do  something  about  those 
slums.  When  New  York  City  undertook  to  set  aside  $15  million  of  its 
own  hard-won  tax  revenues  for  the  Model  Cities  Program,  it  accel- 
erated those  hopes. 

But  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  Federal  Government  have  not  been 
realized  on  a Federal  level.  Once  again,  it  seems,  the  bureaucracy  has 
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met  the  rising  expectations  of  the  poor,  the  ill-housed,  and  the  op- 
pressed, with  the  empty  rhetoric  of  promises  and  pledges. 


Slum  Improvement  Must  Be  More  Than  Promises 

We  have  intensified  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  the  ghettos,  and  we 
have  buried  them  in  the  administration  labyrinth  to  which  they  have 
been  entrusted.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  On  many  previous  occasions  we 
have  heard  the  remote  oracles  of  Washington  forecasting  a brighter  day 
in  the  dark  and  fetid  byways  of  the  slums.  That  day  has  not  yet 
dawned,  and  it  has  been  the  mayors  of  America  — not  the  rearguard 
warriors  of  Washington  — who  have  borne  the  curses  of  the  resultant 
darkness. 

If  our  national  government  truly  intends  to  war  against  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  the  inhuman  living  conditions  of  the  bypassed 
city  neighborhoods,  we  mayors  welcome  that  commitment.  But  we 
must  have  the  program,  the  funds,  the  action  to  build  the  tangible, 
visible  representations  of  that  commitment. 

Hearing  promises  is  old  hat  in  the  slums.  Seeing  results  is  all  that 
counts.  We  mayors  must  deliver,  and  to  do  that  we  need  more  than 
advice  or  philosophizing.  We  need  vigorous  national  support  if  we  are 
to  redeem  the  debt  that  the  Nation  has  incurred  through  a century  of 
neglect  and  oppression.  If  that  support  is  denied  us,  all  the  wind  in 
Washington  cannot  hll  the  bag  the  mayors  will  be  left  holding. 

In  the  struggle  to  provide  more  and  better  housing,  I believe  New 
York  City  has  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  local  communities  into  the 
planning,  the  preparation,  and  the  execution  of  housing  programs.  We 
adopted  this  policy,  not  as  a method  of  appeasing  the  residents  of  these 
deterioated  neighborhoods,  but  as  a means  to  give  them  a role  in 
determining  their  own  futures. 

As  an  example,  there  is  a sorely  deteriorating  area  called  the  East 
Harlem  Triangle,  in  which  the  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  improvement  has  been  placed  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  community.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  middle-class 
community  leaders  from  the  Establishment.  I am  talking  about  people 
who  are  living  with  these  problems  every  day. 

We  are  using  every  resource  at  our  disposal,  some  in  unique  ways, 
to  meet  the  immense  housing  needs  of  this  city.  Perhaps  other  cities 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  we  are  having  with  these  programs  in 
New  York.  I know  we  have  learned  from  other  cities,  and  even  j>er- 
suaded  some  of  the  best  urban  talent  to  join  us  here  in  our  fight. 

As  bold  as  we  try  to  be,  however,  together  all  of  these  programs  form 
only  a small  attack  in  the  battle  against  the  slum.  To  be  quite  frank, 
the  programs  we  are  now  operating  are  just  not  sufficient  to  do  the  job. 

We  are  running  some  very  promising  demonstration  rehabilitation 
programs.  But  they  are  not  enough. 

We  will  provide  8,000  units  of  low-  and  middle-income  housing 
through  our  vest-pocket  housing  program  — the  largest  single  “pack- 
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age”  of  housing  ever  proposed.  But  it  is  not  enough:  We  are  faced  with 
500,000  substandard  dwellings. 

We  have  stepped  up  our  municipal  loan  program  from  $1  million  a 
year  to  $1  million  a month.  But  tliis  is  not  enough. 

We  have  made  a $15  million  commitment  to  the  Model  Cities  areas, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  an  additional  $10  million  commitment.  But 
we  are  concerned  with  800,000  people  in  these  areas  who  need  homes, 
who  need  jobs,  who  need  education,  who  need  health  facilities  and 
open  space. 

One  program,  however  ambitious,  will  not  be  enough. 

Clearly  implicit  in  what  I am  saying  is  that  New  York  City’s  own 
programs,  however  large  by  any  municipal  standards  as  they  may  be, 
are  inadequate.  Our  middle-income  program,  our  own  unique  muni- 
cipal loan  program,  our  own  Model  Cities  Program  — each  is  large,  but 
they  are  attempts  at  local  solutions  to  national  problems,  and  they  are 
not  matched  to  the  task. 

Perhaps  the  worst  insufficiencies  are  in  the  Federal  programs.  You 
know,  and  I know,  there  is  a two-year  backlog  of  urban  renewal  appli- 
cations in  Washington  right  now. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  is  the  farthest  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gone  in  designing  a program  that  might  rebuild  the  slums. 
But  that  very  Model  Cities  program  forces  us  to  make  difficult  choices, 
to  limit  and  concentrate  our  resources  on  a few  most  critical  areas  of 
the  city.  And  even  at  that  level  there  is  little  assurance  that  Model 
Cities  will  be  funded  at  an  adequate  level. 

The  FHA  is  operating  a 221(d)(3)  program,  but  the  limits  built  into 
that  program  will  so  restrict  its  application  in  New  York  as  to  reduce 
it  to  surface  scratching.  HUD  is  running  demonstration  and  pilot  pro- 
grams to  aid  low-income  families  in  need  of  housing,  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  such  demonstrations  and  pilot  programs  expanded  into  truly 
operational  programs  that  can  meet  the  needs  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

Perhaps  the  worst  failure  has  been  in  public  housing.  Public  housing 
has  been,  for  many  millions  of  Americans,  the  only  possible  way  by 
which  they  could  have  decent  housing.  We  have  143,000  units  of  public 
housing  in  New  York  City,  housing  500,000  people  — more  than  the 
population  of  Phoenix.  Arizona.  But  135,000  families  eligible  for 
public  housing  are  on  the  waiting  list,  and  many  thousands  more  are 
not  on  the  lists  at  all. 

We  have  built  and  built  — but  not  enough. 

As  bad  as  the  problem  of  physical  renewal  may  be,  the  problem  of 
social  and  human  renewal  is  even  greater.  I am  sure  you  know  what 
the  situation  is  today  in  our  cities,  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  level  of  income  of  Negro  Americans  compared  with  white 
Americans. 

This  disenfranchised  section  of  our  population  has  been  cut  off  from 
economic  opportunities.  But  it  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  powerful 
effects  of  advertising  aimed  at  raising  the  level  of  consumer  demand. 
Expectations  have  been  raised  by  the  private  and  public  sectors  with- 
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out  at  the  same  time  providing  any  realistic  means  of  fulfdling  those 
expectations.  Our  economy  and  our  government  have  not  by  them- 
selves provided  the  economic  opportunities  that  are  necessary  for  the 
absorption  of  this  great  wave  of  unskilled  workers  into  the  texture  of 
our  society. 

This  is  a problem  we  face  here  in  New  York  and  in  every  city  in 
this  country.  It  is  a problem  that  requires  a new  and  different  response, 
a dynamic  response  that  goes  far  beyond  sole  reliance  on  the  automatic 
workings  of  a free  economy. 

This  is  what  our  new  Human  Resources  Administration  in  New 
York  is  undertaking.  There  must  be  a new  commitment  to  bring  new 
programs,  new  forms  of  aid  to  people  who  need  it  most,  in  a way  that  is 
not  paternal  but  that  is  avowedly  activist. 

The  agency  is  not  unique  in  being  caught  in  a very  drastic  fiscal 
squeeze.  The  entire  city  is  carrying  an  increasing  burden  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  the  necessary  housing,  facilities,  and  services  to  a 
growing  poverty-level  segment  of  the  population. 

We  are  simultaneously  faced  with  an  outmigration  of  the  middle- 
class  families,  and  many  industries  and  businesses  that  contributed  to 
the  city’s  tax  base.  We  are  being  forced  into  a vicious  cycle.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  increase  our  tax  rates.  As  tax  rates  increase,  they  tend  to  drive 
more  people  and  more  industries  out  of  the  city. 

We  will  continue  to  be  faced  at  the  same  time  with  rising  costs  of 
land,  and  of  labor  and  of  materials.  The  basic  leverage  of  many  of  our 
housing  programs  in  New  York  City  is  provided  by  tax  abatement. 
Yet,  there  are  clear  limits  to  how  far  a city  pressed  in  its  fiscal  resources 
can  go  in  granting  tax  abatements. 

In  plain  language,  we  in  New  York  City  are  taxed  right  up  to  the 
hilt.  To  a greater  or  a lesser  degree  all  of  our  major  cities  are  struggling 
with  the  same  fiscal  straitjacket  I have  described. 

In  New  York  we  have  a real  estate  tax,  a sales  tax,  an  income  tax,  and 
more  than  a dozen  other  taxes.  Through  these  taxes  we  raise  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  annual  operating  budget,  which  for  this  fiscal  year  exceeds 
$5.1  billion. 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  ability  to  create  through  our  local 
tax  structure  the  revenues  needed  to  even  keep  pace  with  our  mount- 
ing municipal  problems.  We  simply  can’t  go  it  alone.  We  obviously 
need  help.  I hope  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  contribute  to  a 
resolution  to  the  question  of  how  American  cities  can  enlist  allies  in 
their  fight  to  retain  their  identities  as  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
centers  of  our  domestic  life. 

It  will  require  vast  sums  of  money,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found 
within  traditional  city  limits. 

I have  been  following  the  hearings  of  this  Commission  with  great 
interest.  You  probably  have  heard  the  problems  I raised  today  over 
and  over  again.  Perhaps  the  repetition  of  the  problems  in  the  city  may 
become  like  the  repetition  of  statistics  on  traffic  accidents.  Then  per- 
haps the  national  government  will  make  the  commitment  necessary  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  Detroits  and  the  Newarks  and  the  New 
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Havens  of  1967.  Detroit  and  New  Haven,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  cities  where  Federal  programs  had  been  operating  most  efficiently, 
and  where  they  had  been  funded  to  the  highest  degree. 

But,  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  put  it  recently:  “The  riots  themselves  are 
the  best  evaluation  of  what’s  been  done.’’ 

Senator  Douglas  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  game  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  function  this  Commission  can  fulfiill  is  to  “educate 
and  advise.’’  1 could  not  agree  more.  1 hope  that  what  you  have  seen 
this  summer,  and  what  you  have  heard  in  your  hearings,  convinces  you 
that  there  are  some  very  serious  and  very  fundamental  gaps  that  must 
be  filled  in  America. 


Gaps  That  Must  Be  Closed 

I think  you  should  use  all  of  your  resources  to  “educate  and  advise’’ 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  on  both  a formal  and  informal  basis, 
that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  existence  of  those  gaps: 

The  gap  between  the  size  of  the  problems  we  face  in  our  cities  and 
the  meagre  solutions  that  have  been  offered. 

The  gap  between  the  resources  allocated  to  these  critical  urban  prob- 
lems and  the  resources  allocated  to  other  areas  whose  existing  priorities 
must  now  be  seriously  questioned. 

The  gap  between  the  time  at  which  we  recognize  the  existence  of 
problems  and  the  existence  of  a national  willingness  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges in  them,  and  the  time  at  which  the  solutions  are  first  proposed 
and  authorized. 

The  gap  between  the  time  we  initiate  solutions  and  the  time  at 
which  we  complete  them  and  carry  through  with  them. 

And  most  of  all,  I am  talking  about  the  gap  between  promises  and 
delivery,  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  action. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  there  are  quick  or  easy  solutions  to  the 
problems  we  face.  The  recognition  of  those  problems  is  a first  step, 
but  only  a first  step.  We  know  that  the  underlying  conditions  that  give 
-rise  to  urban  discontent  are  not  going  to  yield  to  solution  in  one  year, 
or  five  years,  or  ten  years,  or  perhaps  even  twenty  years. 

The  problem  of  slum  housing,  for  example,  is  not  being  discussed  on 
a national  level  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It  is  almost  20  years  since 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  passed.  It  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  At  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  progressed  since  then,  it  is  going  to  be  a long 
time  before  it  is.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long. 

There  is  a new  spirit  in  the  land,  and  we  should  recognize  it,  move 
with  it,  and  lead  it.  It  calls  for  some  very  basic  reassessments  of  the 
road  on  which  we  are  traveling  and  the  direction  we  must  take.  I think 
that  reassessment  has  begun,  and  I think  that  this  Commission  can 
play  an  important  role  in  translating  it  into  action. 

For  we  need  an  unprecedented  amount  of  public  and  private  in- 
volvement before  we  can  conquer  the  crisis  in  our  cities,  and  this  Com- 
mission can  help  enormously  in  making  that  involvement  real.  Thank 
you. 
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Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mayor  Lindsay,  for  a very 
eloquent  testimony.  If  you  have  the  time.  Mayor  Lindsay,  it  is  our 
customary  procedure  to  direct  a few  questions. 

Mayor  Lindsay;  Please  do. 

Mr.  Ravitch;  I would  like  to  start  with  Senator  Douglas. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Housing  on  Vacant  City  Lots 

Mr.  Douglas;  Mayor  Lindsay,  first  1 want  to  thank  you  for  coming. 
I know  how  busy  your  life  is. 

Many  features  of  your  testimony  interested  me  very  much,  but  there 
was  one  in  particular  that  1 thought  especially  interesting.  That  was 
your  statement  that  you  had  found  a large  number  of  vacant  lots  inside 
New  York  City,  and  that  you  were  planning  to  initiate  building  8,000 
housing  units  on  them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  a great 
resource  which  people  have  disregarded. 

1 wondered  if  in  your  census  you  reached  a total  of  the  number  of 
vacant  lots  inside  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  five  boroughs? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  The  total?  Well,  that  is  hard.  You  have  one  figure 
if  you  include  just  vacant  lots,  and  another  figure  if  you  include 
abandoned  buildings  which  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  which  we 
are  pulling  down. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Suppose  you  give  each  one. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Is  Jason  Nathan  [Administrator,  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  City  of  New  York]  here  to  help  me? 

Mr.  Nathan:  I don’t  have  the  number  off  the  top  of  my  head.  We 
can  supply  it  by  tomorrow. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  I think  you  have  to  think  in  terms  of  many  thou- 
sands. I am  not  going  to  say  it  is  more  than  50,000  or  less  than  50,000, 
but  you  are  in  this  area  — about  50,000  lots. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  census  for  1961  had  an  estimate  that  there  were 
7 million  vacant  lots  inside  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  cities  have  exhausted  their  space  and  that  you  can't  put 
up  new  units  of  housing  inside  the  city. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that  is  not  so. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Partially.  Don’t  forget  that  there  is  a new  emphasis 
today  on  urban  centers,  including  our  own  city,  for  intelligent  use  of 
open  space. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / understand. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Increasingly,  where  we  find  vacant  areas,  in  plan- 
ning the  future  of  that  area  the  first  thing  we  look  to  is  the  need  for 
open  space,  for  vest-pocket  parks  and  vest-pocket  housing,  with  suffi- 
cient open  space  around  it  for  light  and  air  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  a good  many  cases  are  these  lots  in  default  of  taxes? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  And  therefore,  really,  the  property  of  the  City? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Right. 

Mr.  Douglas:  It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  a very  promising  develop- 
ment. 1 want  to  congratulate  you  on  seizing  it. 

Mr.  Black:  I will  pass  lo  Mr.  DeGrove. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mayor  Lindsay,  since  you  have  Jay  Nathan  to  back 
you  up,  I want  to  ask  you  about  a statement  that  has  puzzled  me.  We 
read  it  in  some  of  the  material  given  us.  It  goes  like  this: 

No  really  low-rent  housing  is  being  built.  New  public  housing  rents 
for  at  least  $18  a room.  There  are  ?io  subsidized  operations  except  for 
elderly  households  in  public  housing. 

That  puzzles  me  simply  because  it  confuses  my  concept  of  how  the 
public  housing  program  works.  Perhaps  there  is  something  different 
about  the  way  it  works  in  New  York  City. 

Is  it  true  that  public  housing  units  are  coming  in  at  $18  a room? 

Housing  Costs  and  Rents  and  Size 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Are  you  talking  about  new  public  housing  that  is 
being  built  at  the  present  time,  or  are  you  talking  about  the  public 
housing  units  that  are  being  inserted  into  private  housing  or  middle- 
income  housing? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  If  you  are  talking  about  them,  you  are  in  this  area. 
In  the  older  public  housing,  of  course,  you  have  a different  proposi- 
tion. 

In  the  thirties  they  were  able  to  build  public  housing  which  rented 
for  substantially  less,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  public  housing 
units  in  the  older  projects  in  New  York  City  are  now  rented,  of  course, 
at  far  lower  hgures.  But  in  the  new  public  housing  that  is  being  con- 
structed, most  especially  the  vest-pocket  public  housing  — public  hous- 
ing that  is  being  done  by  lease  arrangement  — you  are  talking  in  the 
area  of  $16,  $17,  $18. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  This  isn't  really  public  housing  for  the  very  low 
income? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  That  is  true.  If  you  take  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  for  example,  here  we 
are  providing  public  housing  that  ranges  in  the  bottom.  What  is  the 
figure  on  the  bottom  in  the  proposed  development  on  the  West  Side? 

Mr.  Nathan:  $12  to  $14. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  $12  and  $13  on  the  bottom,  but  it  does  scale  up. 
There  is  an  insufficient  number  of  units  at  the  $12  and  $13  level.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  do  it,  and  very  expensive  to  do  it,  also. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Does  this  mean  that  we  really  have  to  have  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  nature  of  public  housing? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Yes.  The  cost  factor  is  the  problem  here. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  throw  in  once  again  the  other  prob- 
lem we  have,  which  is  the  limitation  on  size.  Lm  sure  you  have  heard 
tliat  one  around  the  country. 
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Mr.  DeGrove:  Everywhere. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  If  we  could  only  get  HUD  to  move  its  position  on 
this  one.  If  there  is  any  reaction  in  the  Congress  over  it,  I can’t  believe 
it  will  be  as  violent  as  all  that. 

We  need  it  very  badly.  As  you  know,  we  can’t  build  big-family  units. 
If  we  do  it,  we  have  to  stuff  in  so  many  single-bedroom  units  to  make 
up  for  it  that  it  defeats  its  purpose. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  The  $20,000  limit  figure  is  virtually  paralyzing  you 
in  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  family? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  That  is  correct.  Our  big  problem  is  the  single 
mother  with  the  large  number  of  children. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Is  that  $20,000  limit  a statutory  or  administrative 
thing? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  The  executive  branch  of  HUD  has  the  power  to 
change  it.  But  they  tell  us  they  have  been  advised  there  would  be  a 
strong  reaction  in  the  Congress  if  they  did.  This  is  their  reason  for 
not  changing  it. 

I think  they  ought  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  change. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Mayor  Lindsay,  we  have  heard  again  and  again  about 
the  terrible  length  of  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  or  finish  any  federally 
aided  project  — urban  renewal,  public  housing  or  what  have  you. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  bureau- 
cratic foot-dragging,  is  done  on  the  local  level  instead  of  the  Federal 
level.  However,  most  of  the  foot-dragging  is  implied  to  be  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Could  you  ge?ieralize  on  the  foot-dragging  as  it  applies  to 
federally  aided  programs? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  It  lies  overall.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  lie  wholly  in 
the  Federal  level. 

My  main  testimony  here  is  with  regard  to  the  Model  Cities.  Our 
frustration  is  that  there  is  still  no  action  by  HUD  on  the  applications. 
We  were  told  the  applications  would  finally  be  processed,  and  we  would 
be  advised  in  August.  It  is  now  September,  and  still  there  is  no  move- 
ment on  it.  We  must  get  going  on  it.  We  really  can’t  wait  much  longer. 

On  ongoing  problems,  1 don’t  care  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  public 
housing,  or  whether  it  is  some  other  federally  aided  program  — FHA 
or  a 221(d)(3)  proposal,  or  what  have  you  — that  has  some  Federal 
funding  in  it,  the  delay  is  all  over. 

I would  say  that  the  chief  delay  is  probably  through  the  local 
machinery. 

Dilemma  of  Delay  with  Full  Local  Planning 

As  you  know,  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma,  here,  on  local  plan- 
ning. The  planning  of  a program  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Something  that  is  planned  and 
built  within  the  neighborhood,  according  to  the  neighborhood’s  wishes 
and  design  and  planning,  will  be  durable.  Something  that  is  thrust 
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upon  them  from  the  outside  may  be  turned  down.  There  is  that  dif- 
ference — no  matter  how  good  it  is  from  the  outsider’s  point  of  view. 

So  if  you  start  with  the  premise  that  there  ought  to  be  full  local 
planning,  you  can  really  add  months  to  your  problem. 

Then  you  have  the  political  processes  to  go  through,  which  are  your 
City  Council  and  Board  of  Estimate.  This  is  true  in  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  country,  where  they  have  their  role  to  play  and  which  bodies  insist 
upon  hearing  this,  that,  and  the  other.  The  result  is  that  you  have  a 
very  long  planning  process. 

Then  there  is  the  bureaucratic  delay  that  occurs  within  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  Our  city  is  no  exception  to  that,  too.  We  have  it 
in  our  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  it  in  our  Comptroller’s  Office, 
and  in  all  of  the  fiscal  double-checking  machinery  that  we  have  got. 

Sometimes  you  are  even  tied  by  the  extent  of  public  hearings  that 
our  Planning  Commission  has.  Most  of  our  use  of  land  goes  through  a 
double  hearing  stage  — probably  three.  There  is  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  neighborhood  groups  of  various  kinds,  and  one  in  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  one  at  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  is  the 
highest  political  level.  Sometimes  these  can  drag  on  for  a long,  long 
time  with  great  pressures  antagonistic  to  what  you  are  doing. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  scattered  site  vest-pocket  public  housing 
around  the  city  in  middle-income,  middle-class  neighborhoods.  Even 
today  before  the  Planning  Commission,  there  are  between  1,000  and 
2,000  people  who  wish  to  be  heard,  many  objecting. 

This  is  a long  process,  because  governments  are  increasingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  charge  that  there  is  no  communication.  So  they  listen.  But 
that  listening  process  can  go  on  for  months,  causing  delay. 

And  so,  among  the  fiscal  checks,  the  budgetary  problems,  the  Board 
of  Estimate,  the  Comptroller’s  Office  of  the  municipalities,  and  the 
papers  that  go  down  to  Washington  and  back  to  the  city  and  back  again 
and  so  forth,  it  all  adds  up  to  a lot  of  delay. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Jobs  as  City  Responsibility 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mayor  Lindsay,  could  you  tell  me  — it  is  perhaps  ignor- 
ance — what  program  you  have  on  employment,  particularly,  of  the 
unskilled  workers?  Are  there  brand  nexu  industries  being  brought  in? 
Are  there  city  programs  to  give  people  jobs? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Yes.  We  have  city  programs  to  give  people  jobs, 
particularly  young  men.  We  have  had  just  this  }:>ast  summer  a pro- 
gram in  which  we  have  had  maybe  upwards  of  100,000  unskilled  per- 
sons with  special  governmentally  assisted  programs  of  various  kinds. 

1 regret  to  say  that  in  the  next  two  weeks  30,000  youngsters  engaged 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be  out  of  work  because  the 
special  summer  program  comes  to  an  end,  which  is  regretable.  It  ought 
to  be  an  ongoing  and  continuing  program. 

We  are  opening  up  our  Manpower  draining  Centers  in  various 
neighborhoods  of  the  city.  We  plan  somewhere  between  20  and  30 
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of  them,  I believe,  in  largci  areas  under  the  Manpower  and  1 raining 
Commission  within  the  Human  Resourees  Administration  for  various 
purposes,  public  and  private. 

Our  Police  Department  has  set  up  a whole  program  of  training 
young  dropouts  to  get  them  through  high  school,  paying  them  while 
they  are  being  trained  and  taught,  so  they  can  get  through  high  school, 
and  then  we  pay  them  while  they  get  ready  for  the  police  examinations. 
They  have  to  take  those  examinations  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
candidates. 

So  far  the  program  is  working  very  well  indeed. 

Our  Fire  Commissioner,  Robert  Lowery,  is  expanding  his  area  in 
the  same  kind  of  attack  for  the  Fire  Department.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  Sanitation  Department,  and  so  on. 

The  private  sector  is  beginning  to  mobilize  itself  in  this  area  of 
hiring  and  training  and  guiding  of  unskilled  persons  who  have  had  no 
exposure  to  the  world  of  employment  before. 

We  have  just  got  through  with  a city-funded  experiment  in  which 
we  took  over  100  mothers,  each  with  children,  most  of  them  without 
a male  around  the  house. 

We  trained  them  in  a 15-week  program,  and  then  we  have  got  them 
all  placed,  usually  in  blue  chip  corporations  as  clerical  workers,  typists 
and  so  on,  with  career  potential  work,  arranging  for  day  care  centers 
for  the  children,  meanwhile,  with  partial  maintenance  for  those  whose 
wages  at  the  present  time  are  not  equal  to  their  needs. 

Our  Manpower  Division  of  the  new  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion just  got  through  opening  up,  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  its 
program  for  the  training  of  500  disadvantaged  men  in  high-wage  jobs 
in  the  trucking  industry  as  drivers  of  trailer  trucks,  forklifts,  and 
taxicabs. 

This,  again,  is  funded  wholly  by  the  city.  No  Federal  money  is 
involved.  We  are  doing  the  whole  thing  ourselves. 

We  increased  these  programs  in  this  area,  industry  to  industry. 

Our  Planning  Commission,  in  its  resurvey  of  the  whole  city  — I don’t 
know  if  there  is  anyone  from  the  Planning  Commission  who  would 
have  that  figure  on  the  number  of  vacant  lots  — is  reassessing  the  use 
of  land  in  our  cities,  to  bring  up  the  percentage  of  land  that  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  for  jobs.  Our  percentage  is  too  low;  it  is  about 
8 percent.  We  seek  to  bring  it  up  to  about  12  percent. 

And  so  it  goes.  There  are  constant  meetings  with  the  private  sector, 
company  by  company,  bank  to  bank,  commercial  organization  to  com- 
mercial organization,  to  capture  their  interest  and  excitement  in  the 
advantages  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  in  adopting  new 
approaches  to  job  training. 

I make  the  argument  to  the  private  businessmen  in  our  city  that 
they  must  have  a whole  new  idea  of  their  employees;  that  if  the  average 
company,  for  example,  will  decide  to  take  25  young  persons  — male  or 
female  — who  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  world  of  employment, 
and  teach  them  and  train  them,  they  will  make  a contribution  that  is 
unbelievable  big,  because  the  ripple  effect  will  be  so  great.  It  is  very 
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specific.  But  to  do  it  they  must  quit  thinking  of  their  employees  in 
terms  of  people  who  come  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  to  think  of  it  on  a 24-hour  basis, 
a seven-days-a-week  program. 

We  must  know  about  the  children,  about  transportation,  about 
maintenance  levels,  costs  at  home,  the  domestic  problem  that  exists. 
They  must  make  it  their  responsibility  to  solve  it  with  government 
help  in  order  to  do  so. 

If  each  of  our  major  companies  were  to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  if  they 
would  do  it  throughout  the  country,  you  would  have  a whole  new 
look  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  Davis:  Mayor  Lindsay,  your  testimony  this  morning  once  again 
demonstrates  the  common  ingredient  in  all  of  our  urban  problems: 
lack  of  money.  Lack  of  money  for  existing  programs,  and  lack  of  money 
for  new  programs. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  And  talent,  I would  say  money  and  talent. 

Mr.  Davis:  Money  would  bring  talent. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Money  and  talent  are  the  two  ingredients.  You  have 
to  have  people  to  run  programs.  Actually,  you  need  three  things: 
Structure,  people  and  money. 

Cities  Need  Operating  Money  for  Extras 

Mr.  Davis:  If  money  became  immediately  available,  do  you  have  a 
priority  of  use  for  it?  I know  Commissioner  Nathaji  would  like  to  get 
his  hands  on  some  of  it.  I am  sure  the  Board  of  Education  could  use  a 
big  chunk  of  it.  How  would  you,  a mayor  of  a city,  determine  in  today’s 
life  just  what  that  money  would  go  for? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  I don’t  want  to  be  technical,  but  it  depends  on 
whether  you  are  talking  about  capital  money  or  operating  money.  The 
mayors  of  the  country  are  being  strangled  on  their  problems  of  operat- 
ing money.  This  is  what  is  killing  them. 

Our  backs  are  to  the  wall,  under  pressures  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  the  costs  of  running  municipal  government  are  appalling.  What 
is  killing  us  is  the  expense  budget,  the  operating  money. 

Capital  money  is  a little  easier  to  obtain.  As  I pointed  out,  we  have 
sufficient  flexibility  in  our  system  so  that  we  were  able  to  allocate  $25 
million  to  the  Model  Cities  Program.  This  is  capital  money. 

The  only  Federal  programs  in  recent  years  which  give  us  the  operat- 
ing money  that  we  need  to  pay  wages  and  salaries,  and  other  everyday 
costs,  are  the  Poverty  Program,  the  Community  Action  Program, 
Medicaid,  and  Title  I in  the  Federal  Education  Act.  These  are  im- 
portant. 

If  you  are  talking  about  capital  money,  I would  say  the  number  one 
priority  would  be  housing.  If  you’re  talking  about  operating  money, 
here  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  comes  first  — police,  fire, 
sanitation  or  all  the  basic  services  that  are  so  critically  important,  or 
teachers. 
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But  I would  think  that  if  you’re  going  to  put  operating  money  — 
expense  budget  money  — towards  crash  programs  that  are  needed  now, 
the  first  priority  would  be  jobs. 

Mr.  Davis:  Since  we  all  know  that  New  York  is  taxed  to  the  hilt, 
would  you  then  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
some  of  the  programs  that  xve  are  now  operating  ourselves? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  I would  certainly  recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  that.  It  would  have  an  enormous  relief  effect  if  they  would, 
but  the  Federal  Government  at  the  moment  is  threatening  to  retreat. 

I recommend  that  they  take  over,  but  if  they  will  only  hold  what 
they  have  got,  we  would  be  somewhat  grateful.  These  amendments 
that  they  shoved  into  the  Social  Security  Act  — these  amendments  on 
welfare  — and  then  the  amendments  on  Medicaid  will  cost  us  in  the 
City  of  New  York  $40  million  a year,  which  we  will  have  to  finance. 

The  welfare  amendments  are  so  unrealistic  and  so  unfair;  they  rep- 
resent an  incredible  retreat.  We  will  have  to  recheck  the  figures,  but 
I believe  that  one  alone  will  require  $40  million  from  this  city,  and 
$50  million  from  the  state. 

On  Medicaid  — again  I will  have  to  recheck  on  that  — I think  we 
are  talking  about  another  $40  million.  This  is  close  to  $100  million 
that  is  threatened  at  the  moment. 

On  Medicaid,  Congress  right  now  is  moving  to  cut  back  Medicaid 
levels  here  in  New  York.  If  those  levels  are  cut  back,  these  are  not 
people  that  we  can  just  say,  “Go  away  and  take  care  of  your  own 
medical  arrangements.’’  We  will  have  to  do  it.  We  have  no  choice.  We 
have  done  it  before  and  we  have  to  do  it  now. 

Medicaid  was  a great  blessing  to  us  in  picking  up  some  of  the 
burdens  we  have.  Now  they  threaten  to  cut  it  back. 

The  big  headache  we  have  — which  is  a very  unpopular  thing  po- 
litically, too  — is  welfare.  This  is  an  area  I would  think  where  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  over  the  whole  package  it  would  make 
sense,  particularly  as  we  move  gradually  into  the  area  of  partial 
maintenance,  because  when  you  get  in  the  area  of  partial  maintenance 
you  are  talking  about  guaranteeing  a bedrock  level  of  subsistence. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  a point  and  stretch  words  and  language,  this 
is  in  effect  a kind  of  new  social  security  system. 

Social  security  is  well  administered  at  the  national  level.  It  reduces 
the  inequities  between  regions  and  between  cities,  and  between  North 
and  South  and  East  and  West,  and  between  big  cities  and  little  cities, 
thereby  reducing  the  temptation  for  population  migration  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

If  the  whole  welfare  funding,  and  indeed  the  whole  administration, 
were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  would  have  a double- 
barreled  effect.  It  would  ease  enormously  the  expense  budget  burden 
that  we  have,  and  that  is  not  capital  money.  That  is  expense  money.  It 
would  also,  I am  sure,  tend  to  even  off  some  of  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  country  that  are  now  treated  separately  for  various  areas  and 
regions,  for  reasons  that  are  all  too  well  known  to  yourselves,  particu- 
larly the  Senator,  who  has  been  on  Capitol  Hill  for  many  years. 
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Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mayor  Lindsay,  recently  in  Southern  California  we  had 
a demonstration  in  the  community  of  Watts  in  which  some  of  the 
people  within  this  community  have  attempted  programs  to  provide 
employment,  business  enterprise,  and  programs  of  various  kinds  there. 

The  local  administration  received  these  with  something  less  than 
enthusiastic  support  or  interest. 

But  you  demonstrated  an  interest  sufficiently  so  that,  I understand, 
you  sent  someone  out  there  to  investigate  this  program. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Baker:  / am  interested  in  your  reaction  and  your  thoughts 
about  what  these  people  are  attempting  to  do  for  themselves. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  In  AVatts?  \Vell,  we  sent  people  to  ^\^atts  and  other 
areas,  trying  to  pick  up  ideas  about  what  is  being  done  right  in  some 
areas  that  we  are  not  doing  here  in  New  York. 

There  is  an  effort  being  made  in  AV^atts.  My  report,  at  least  from  my 
own  people  that  went  there,  indicated  that  the  private  sector  is  trying 
to  do  some  interesting  things  there.  I suppose  it  is  too  early  to  assess 
the  conclusions,  but  there  is  some  movement  which  is  encouraging  that 
we  found,  at  least.  WT  picked  up  a few  ideas  ourselves. 

Mr.  Baker:  My  question,  then,  would  be,  if  this  similar  situation 
arose  in  your  city,  would  you  as  an  administration,  support  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Oh,  yes,  absolutely,  and  vigorously.  We  have  got  to. 
This  is  what  this  Urban  Coalition  is  all  about  that  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

The  private  sector,  which  means  commerce,  business,  and  labor, 
have  got  to  work  together  with  municipal  government.  That  is  the 
only  hope,  backed  by  the  Federal  system. 

That  means  that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a great  deal  of  give, 
experimentation,  and  mistake-making,  even  on  the  part  of  labor  and 
business,  together  with  municipal  government.  Both  have  to  open  up 
their  doors,  and  they  will  need  the  help  of  the  local  government  to 
do  it. 

Police  and  transportation,  and  funneling  the  people,  neighborhood 
problems,  day  care  centers  — it  all  has  to  be  coordinated  together,  and 
it  is  not  easy. 

Homeownership,  Yes,  but  Public  Housing  Too 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Mayor  Lindsay,  I couldn't  possibly  agree  with  you 
more  when  you  said  that  the  urban  problems  are  such  a Herculean 
task,  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  cities  them- 
selves to  absorb  and  care  for  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  them.  I realize  that  the  greater  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion exists  within  these  urban  areas. 

I am  very  much  interested,  however,  and  I also  agree  ivith  you,  that 
it  is  more  than  just  bricks  and  mortar. 
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But  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  question  in  my  mind,  may  / concen- 
trate on  housing  itself. 

The  Mitchell-Lama  Act,  I believe,  is  designed  to  take  care  of  tniddle- 
income  housing.  Is  that  corrects 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Yes. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  The  real  problem,  as  you  have  stated  and  emphasized 
so  well  and  eloquently,  is  in  the  slum  areas  — the  real  low-income 
oroup. 

But  I also  took  note  of  the  fact  that  you  mentioned  home  ownership 
in  your  testimony,  and  you  emphasized  the  point.  This  rings  a bell 
with  me,  and  with  all  of  our  members  of  our  Commission,  I am  sure. 

There  is  a lack  of  public  housing,  too,  in  this  city  of  New  York  as 
there  is  elswhere,  and  for  many  atid  various  and  sound  reasons  which 
we  need  not  debate  or  discuss  now.  But,  Mayor,  what  1 wanted  to  know 
is  your  opinion  as  to  this  aspect:  If  there  is  to  be  help  given,  and  since 
public  housing  itself  absorbs  or  encompasses  a subsidy,  obviously  for 
the  private  sector  to  reach  these  families  who  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
decent  housing,  there  also  xvill  have  to  be  some  kind  of  a subsidy. 

What  is  your  recommendation , insofar  as  the  Federal  GovernmenV s 
role?  If  it  should  play  a role  — beyond  the  I HA  programs  that  have 
already  been  promulgated,  and  which  fall  far  short  of  the  real  goal 
they  originally  ivere  designed  to  reach  — what  is  your  opinion,  your 
feeling,  as  to  whether  or  not  a greater  concentration  should  be  made 
on  creating  a program  including  a subsidy  ivhich  would  give  more 
private  home  ownership  or  more  public  housing? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  1 think  you  need  both.  I think  there  are  some  very 
important  discussions  going  on  in  Washington  at  the  moment  on  the 
role  the  Federal  Government  can  play  in  making  available  home  own- 
ership by  various  devices  and  techniques,  all  involving  money  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  ThaFs  right. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Or  backup  ol  money;  ihe  guarantee  ot  programs  of 
various  kinds  to  the  private  sector  that  will  keep  them  involved,  and 
that  will  safeguard  the  private  sector  from  going  under  as  a result. 

1 think  we  would  all  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  home  owner- 
ship and  the  concept  of  home  ownership  instilled  in  people’s  mind 
and  then  made  possible. 

If  all  of  our  housing  in  Harlem  and  elsewhere  could  be  cooperative 
housing  or  condominium  housing,  it  would  be  preferable.  But  it  can’t 
be,  for  two  reasons,  for  the  time  being  at  least:  One,  money.  Who  can 
afford  it?  I’he  people  in  these  communities  cannot  afford  it.  They  just 
don’t  have  it.  These  are  people  who  are  living  on  the  lowest  possible 
income  levels  without  two  nickels  of  capital,  and  no  means  of  borrow- 
ing it,  either. 

Until  and  unless  government  sets  up  a means  of  borrowing  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  raises  the  level  of  income  under  which  persons  in 
these  ghetto  communities  are  living,  as  a practical  matter  you  are  not 
really  going  to  be  able  to  develop  a program  of  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium living. 
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There  is  another  problem,  too:  that  is  the  attitudes  about  coopera- 
tives. Even  persons  with  some  means  resist  the  notion  of  buying  an 
apartment.  Tliey  don’t  fully  trust  it.  This  is  not  just  true  of  the  poor. 
This  is  true  of  the  non-poor,  also.  You  have  to  break  down  that  attitude 
if  you  are  going  to  really  make  movement.  Therefore,  while  I think 
(irmly  and  positively  in  that  area,  because  it  is  highly  desirable  to  do 
so,  at  the  same  time  you  have  to  do  something  about  the  backlog  of 
rental  apartments  that  people  can  afford. 

As  1 said,  we  have  over  10(),0()()  waiting,  who  are  clearly  eligible  for 
public  housing  in  our  city,  but  we  can’t  do  anything  about  it  because 
we  don’t  have  enough. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  I understand  that  and  I appreciate  it.  You  do  believe 
in  the  encouragement  of  programs  of  private  ownership,  but  they  must 
be  supplemented  with  some  type  of  public  housing? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Yes.  Some  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  at  this  time,  which 
are  contributing  to  a healthy  discussion  on  this. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  May  I ask  one  more  question,  please,  about  your  hous- 
ing code  eyiforcernent  here  in  the  City  of  New  York?  Just  how  strict 
or  how  active  is  your  program  on  housing  codes? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  It  is  not  active  enough.  Jason  Nathan  is  taking 
steps  that  we  think  have  to  be  taken  to  make  it  an  active  program.  We 
have  full-time  people  on  it  now,  and  full-time  designated  areas  on  code 
enforcement.  We  have  received  our  first  Federal  code  enforcement 
money,  which  will  be  applied  to  designated  areas  that  need  it  most  — 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  — and  we  will  move  forward  on  it. 

We  also  have  had  terrible  problems,  of  course,  in  this  city,  as  in 
other  cities,  in  code  enforcement  in  single-family  and  in  two-family 
homes.  That  has  been  a headache. 

Mr.  F einberg:  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mayor  Lindsay,  1 would  like  to  go  back  for  one  sec- 
ond to  this  question  of  low-rent  housing.  There  are  143,000  units  under 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  now,  1 understand.  How  many 
are  on  the  boards  now  or  under  constructioji  — purely  rental  public 
housing  units? 

Mayor  Lindsay:  We  are  going  at  the  rate  of  about,  1 believe  it  is, 
G,0()0  a year. 

Mr.  Nathan:  Yes. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  Our  rate  is  about  6,000  a year.  That  is  the  produc- 
tion line.  It  is  about  steady  on  that  basis. 


Adjust  Housing  Aid  Limits 

Mr.  Johnson:  One  of  the  unfortunate  thiyigs  we  hax>e  seen  in  the 
larger  cities  is  a slozving  down  of  the  public  housing  program,  owing  to 
a great  many  different  things  — land  costs,  changes  in  policy,  questions 
of  building  costs,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  going  like  crazy  in  the  South,  the 
Southwest  and  Southeast. 
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I would  like  to  raise  another  (juestion,  Mr.  Mayor.  We  have  heard  a 
number  of  times  that  legislation  designed  to  help  cities,  written  na- 
tionally, is  very  hard  to  lenik  with  when  you  are  talking  about  special 
c ases,  special  problems. 

Xew  York  is  one  gigantic:  case.  1 wonder  if  you  would  comment  on 
some  way  greater  flexibility  could  be  written  into  programs  or  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  possible  the  use  of  these  programs  and  legislation 
by  the  cities  who  have  special  problems. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  1 he  iiiaxinumi  flexibility  is  always  desirable,  and 
we  do  have  special  problems  in  New  York  and  special  situations, 
largely  stemming  from  the  size  of  the  city,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  low- 
income  families  that  we  have. 

You  do  need  maximum  flexibility.  Lo  some  extent  we  have  had  it. 
Special  exceptions  were  made  for  New  York.  I am  not  sure  they  were 
right  — litle  I,  for  example.  If  you  will  recall.  New  York  operated 
under  a very  special  Title  1 arrangement  that  differed  from  any  other 
city  in  the  country  because  Bob  Moses  was  able  to  engineer  that. 

In  hindsight,  I am  not  sure  it  was  right.  But  it  was  at  the  time.  I 
think  it  probably  was  the  right  decision  because  of  the  special  head- 
aches in  this  city. 

I am  not  sure  what  you  mean  specifically  about  any  particular  pro- 
gram w’ith  special  flexibility.  If  you  want  to  put  in  a plug  for  special 
flexibility,  this  is  your  chance,  Jay. 

Mr.  Nathan:  If  we  had  five  minutes,  w’e  could  mention  some  spe- 
cifics that  w^e  talked  about  informally  wdth  the  Commission.  For  exam- 
ple, the  FHA  221(d)(3)  program  is  a very  important  program,  but  in 
terms  of  new  construction  in  New  York  City  it  is  virtually  useless. 

Number  one,  without  a tremendous  land  wTite-down  it  won’t  work. 
You  have  got  to  combine  it  wdth  the  write-down,  plus  tax  abatement. 
Even  then  new  construction,  under  221,  has  a $17,500  limitation, 
wTich  is  simply  ridiculous  for  New'  York  City. 

Number  two,  in  our  Mitchell-Lama  program,  in  the  last  two  years, 
the  average  per  month  rentals  have  gone  from  .$25  per  month  — which 
is  the  level  toward  which  the  program  was  designed  — to  $35  — of 
which  45  percent  is  the  increased  interest,  and  35  percent  is  the  in- 
creased cost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Y'ork  State  Constitutional  limitations 
prevent  the  city  from  providing  interest  subsidy  for  Mitchell-Lama 
financing,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
provide  a comparable  type  of  interest  financing  subsidy  for  recognized 
valid  state  or  local  middle-income  programs,  without  devising  a whole 
new  Federal  bureaucracy? 

Cannot  the  same  kind  of  interest  subsidy  apply  to  (d)(3)  as  applied 
in  Federal  grants  to  a Mitchell-Lama  program? 

By  the  same  token,  another  irrational  limitation  is  the  public  hous- 
ing limitation  that  the  Mayor  mentioned  of  $20,000  per  dwelling  unit. 
We  were  heading  up  to  that  $20,000  per  dwelling  unit  limitation  in 
1964.  It  is  now  1967,  and  costs  have  continued  to  rise.  And  we  are  still 
stuck  with  the  same  $20,000  limitation.  The  irony  of  that  $20,000  per 
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dwelling  unit  limitation  is  that  it  works  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
directs  die  Federal  public  housing  program  toward  small  family  units 
in  order  to  produce  §20,000  units,  as  the  Mayor  said,  so  you  keep 
coming  up  with  one-bedroom  units. 

Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  someone  is  going  to  take  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  in  terms  of  a change  in  HUD  regulations  — despite  Congress’ 
feeling  that  §13,000  should  be  adequate  — that  that  limitation  cannot 
be  changed  from  a per  dwelling  unit  limitation  to  a per  room  limita- 
tion? So  then,  if  you  have  the  need  for  five-bedroom  units  — which  we 
have  — we  can  achieve  those  within  the  HUD  limitations,  but  on  a 
realistic  basis. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  more.  The  rehabilitation  program  that  we 
all  place  so  much  hope  in  as  a new  Federal  program  of  an  actual,  out- 
right rehabilitation  grant:  It  is  beautifully  designed  for  every  city 
except  New  York  City. 

The  Federal  rehabilitation  grant  program  provides  a grant  of  up 
to  §1,500  per  dwelling  unit  for  rehabilitation  for  low-income  property- 
owners.  How  many  low-income  property  owners  are  there  in  New  York 
City?  I don’t  think  that  there  are  many  slum  residents  who  own  apart- 
ment buildings.  It  is  virtually  inapplicable  and  unworkable  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  very  much  to  the 
point. 

Mayor  Lindsay:  I was  suggesting  to  Mr.  Nathan  that  now  is  the 
chance  to  add  anything  that  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  We  would  he  seriously  most  interested  in  receiving 
from  you,  Jay,  a written  communication  spelling  out  in  detail.^  This 
kind  of  problem  we’re  looking  into  in  considerable  detail,  and  these 
kinds  of  discrepancies  and  inequitable  results  produced  by  Federal 
legislation  are  veiy  much  within  the  purview  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Nathan:  Could  I just  mention,  Dick,  that  some  of  those  spe- 
cifics that  I mentioned  have  been  batting  around  for  five  years  in  the 
various  laundry  lists  of  needs  of  housing  agencies?  I will  not  be  giving 
you  anything  new. 

I will  try  and  restrict  it  to  a few  relatively  simple  but  very  decisive 
possibilities,  like  those  I just  mentioned.  The  list  could  be  endless. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mayor  Lindsay,  we  are  extremely  grateful  that  you 
took  so  much  time  out  of  what  I know  is  an  incredibly  busy  schedule 
to  be  with  us  today.  We  express  our  thanks  to  you. 

I might  mention  that  it  is  the  procedure  of  this  Commission  to  invite 
witnesses  from  the  public  to  testify,  in  addition  to  the  scheduled  wit- 
nesses. If  anyone  wishes  to  testify  at  the  end  of  the  morning  or  after- 
noon sessions,  we  ask  you  to  identify  yourself  when  you  come  up, 
please,  and  plan  to  limit  the  time  of  your  remarks. 

We  now  have  the  gotxl  fortune  of  having  two  very  distinguished 
gentlemen  appearing  before  us:  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin  and  Mr.  Charles 
Abrams. 


^ See  page  311  for  written  submission. 
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I would  first  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin.’  I am  sure  he  is 
well-known  to  all  of  you.  d'he  passion  and  conviction  with  which  he 
has  been  a leader  in  the  c ivil  rights  movement  in  this  country  lor  many 
years  needs  no  elaboration  from  me. 

I ought  to  mention  that  we’re  going  lo  ask  both  Mr.  Abrams  and  Mr. 
Rustin  to  make  their  statements,  and  then  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  direct  their  questions  to  either  or  to  both. 


STATEMENT  BY  BAYARD  RUSTIN 


Mr.  Rustin:  Thank  you.  Senator  Douglas,  members  of  the  panel, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I submit,  as  the  testimony  1 should  like  to  give 
today,  a document  which  is  before  the  Commission,  “A  Freedom 
Budget  for  All  Americans.” 

Spit,  String,  and  Scotchtape  No  Solution 

One  of  the  things  that  document  makes  clear  is  that  the  problems  we 
face  cannot  be  handled  with  the  spit,  string,  and  scotchtape  approach 
which  we  have  heard  discussed  here  this  morning,  and  which  time  and 
time  again,  we  have  heard  discussed  throughout  the  Nation.  The  prob- 
lems of  housing,  jobs,  urban  decay,  education,  are  all  so  entwined  that 
any  effort  to  deal  with  housing  that  is  not  part  of  a master  plan  which 
also  deals  with  education  and  jobs,  or  any  effort  to  deal  with  jobs  that 
is  not  part  of  a master  plan  to  deal  with  housing  and  education,  will  be 
unsound  and  will  not  work. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  The  Federal  Government  says  that  it  is 
interested  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  employment,  but  its  ap- 
proach is  incorrect  from  the  beginning.  If  one  looks  at  the  War  on 
Poverty  today,  one  sees  that  it  is  not  structured  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  work  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  family  of  the  poor  in  the  way 
that  this  problem  is  traditionally  dealt  with  in  America. 

Traditionally  — whether  we  are  talking  about  Jews  or  Italians  or 
Irish  — the  effort  has  always  been  to  avoid  putting  the  burden  on  the 
individual  family,  and  focusing  upon  social  reconstruction  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  economically  independent. 

Therefore,  I would  describe  the  War  on  Poverty  as  another  spit-and- 
scotchtape  effort  precisely  because  it  is  calculated  to  ignore  the  heads 
of  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  families,  and  to  go  about  doing  piddling 
little  things  for  youth,  many  of  which  things  would  not  have  to  be 
done  for  youth  if  heads  of  families  were  made  economically  inde- 
pendent. 

Or,  let  us  take  all  this  talk  about  reconstructing  the  cities.  The 
amount  of  money  so  far  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  recon- 

^ Leader  of  1963  March  on  Washington.  Executive  Director,  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute. 
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struct  cities  — and  they  call  the  program  by  such  a variety  of  names 
that  1 can  never  keep  up  with  which  one  of  the  government  agencies  is 
now  sup})orting  what  — the  total  amount  of  money  is  less  than  that 
which  was  retpiired  to  plan  and  build  the  Pan  American  Building 
over  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  Obviously,  this  also  is  a 
spit-and-scotchtape  approach. 

Moreover,  any  efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems  — which  again,  are 
not  part  of  a master  plan  of  social  reconstruction  — are  bound  not  only 
to  fail  but  also  to  have  raised  aspirations  so  high  as  to  create  intense 
frustration  and  disorders.  Clearly,  therefore,  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  summer  discontent  has  been  that  the  government  has,  by 
using  such  words  as  “Great  Society”  and  “War  on  Poverty,”  revolu- 
tionized the  aspirations  of  people  while,  day  after  day,  the  facts  of  their 
li\es  ha\e  remained  precisely  the  same.  For  instance,  with  all  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  supposedly  being  spent,  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  look  the  same  today  as  they  did  last  year. 

I reiterate,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  because  we 
have  not  approached  the  problem  in  the  thoroughgoing  manner  that  is 
required.  To  do  this,  we  are  going  to  have  to  reestablish  our  priorities. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  institute  social  planning,  as  all  intelligent 
European  countries  do,  without  being,  in  any  sense.  Communistic.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  reorder  first  things  first. 

In  this  connection,  1 should  like  to  say  a few  things  about  what,  in 
fact,  is  in  this  document,  “A  Freedom  Budget  for  All  Americans.”  The 
document,  first  of  all,  says  that  all  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  should  be  put  to  work. 

Private  enterprise  — and  let’s  stop  fooling  ourselves  — is  neither  go- 
ing to  train  nor  to  ])ut  to  work  the  hard-core  j)oor.  Private  enterprise 
is  interested  in  return  on  its  dollar.  It  is  not  interested  in  putting  the 
untrained  to  work,  because  private  enterprise  will  not  need  in  the 
future  the  skills  of  the  vast  majority  of  that  hard  core. 

Secondly,  all  those  who  are  not  willing  and  able  to  work  must  be 
provided  with  a guaranteed  income,  consistent  with  life  in  the  afllu- 
ent  American  society. 

In  this  regard,  as  a corollary,  there  must  be  decent  and  adequate 
wages,  because  young,  hard-core  j^oor  Negroes,  are  living  in  an  affluent 
society,  where  they  are  told  by  television  that  they’re  nobody  if  they 
don’t  have  a car,  and  if  they  do  not  have  all  of  the  nasty  things  which 
are  useless.  There  are  conditions  under  which  they  will  work,  and  these 
are  four  in  number. 

First,  that  the  job  is  fidl-time  and  not  summer  foolishness  to  stop 
riots.  Any  young  Negro  who  is  given  a summer  job  merely  to  stop 
riots  is  getting  less  than  he  deser\es,  and  the  society  is  immoral  to 
dare  to  offer  him  any  such  jol).  It  must  be  full-time  work. 

Second,  the  wages  must  be  adecpiate.  Young  Negroes  are  not  going 
to  work  for  S40,  |50,  SfiO.  or  .1>7()  a week  any  more  than  members  of 
this  Commission  will.  Fl.eie  imisL  be  iqygrading  in  these  jobs,  and  if 
there  is  not  the  possibility  of  upgrading,  young  Negroes  will  prefer 
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to  live  by  their  wits  in  the  streets,  at  wliich  they  can  make  more  than 
.‘>80  a week.  There  must  he  a sense  ol  dignity. 

d’hird,  we  must  insure  a decent  living  standard  lor  all  ol  tliose  wlio 
cannot  work  (which  in  other  terms  means  a guaranteed  income  lor 
those  too  young,  too  old,  or  too  nippled  to  work). 

Fourth,  the  Freedom  Budget  calls  lor  the  wiping  out  ol  slums. 

1 want  to  make  it  (piite  clear  what  we  mean  by  the  wiping  out  of 
slums.  Flarlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  cannot  be  relial)ilitated  by 
either  private  business  or  government,  by  simply  patching  up  a lot 
ol  old  buildings  and  constructing  amongst  old  decrepit  l)uildings  a lot 
ol  so-called  new  housing,  whidi  in  a year  or  two  will  be  decrepit  too. 


Density  Is  the  Problem 

The  problem  wdth  the  ghetto  and  its  culture  is  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. If  we  are  not  j)ermitted  to  move  one-third  of  the  people  out  of 
these  areas,  the  areas  will  continue  to  deteriorate.  So  I hope  this  Com- 
mission will  not  fall  for  the  notion  that  private  enterprise  is  going  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  providing  housing  for  the  poor. 

A few  days  ago,  in  talking  with  David  Rockefeller,  it  was  made  clear 
to  me  that  the  private  sector  of  this  economy  wall  not  provide  housing 
for  the  hard-core  poor,  and  for  a very  simple  reason  — there  is  not 
sulheient  money  in  it  for  them. 

Next,  we  need  to  provide  decent  medical  care  and  adecjuate  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  Americans  at  a cost  they  can  afford,  which 
means  that  the  ghetto  poor  will  be  educated  only  when  the  govern- 
ment not  only  pays  lor  their  tuition  and  for  their  books  and  for  their 
board  in  universities,  l)ut  also  pays  them  a stipend  for,  in  fact,  going  to 
school. 

Then,  we  need  to  purify  our  air  and  our  water,  and  to  put  the  poor 
to  work  doing  this. 

o 

I want  the  poor  to  be  helpful  to  poor  Senator  Kennedy,  who  can- 
not now  take  his  children  on  the  Hudson  because  his  doctor  has  told 
him  the  place  is  too  lilthy.  I would  like  to  see  tlie  Senator  take  his 
yacht  up  the  Hudson,  but  1 want  the  poor  put  to  work  cleaning  up 
the  Hudson. 

I want  to  be  nonpartisan;  so  I also  want  to  help  our  poor  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  because  when  he  walks  the  streets  of  New 
York  he  is  as  poor  as  any  Negro  walking  on  Lenox  Avenue,  because 
they  both  breathe  the  same  filthy  air. 

What  “Freedom  Budget”  Recommends 

Idle  ITeedom  Budget  calls  for  putting  to  work  all  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work.  I hey  can  be  employed  in  doing  socially 
needed  things;  performing  services  for  the  rich  and  the  poor;  building 
roads  and  new  suliway  systems;  and  building  schools  and  hospitals. 
F'or  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  You  cannot  take  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  including  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  and  through  private  enter- 
prise and  through  piddling  projects  train  them.  People  are  trained  in 
a socially  mobile  situation,  where  government  takes  the  responsibility. 

Here  is  an  example.  During  World  War  II,  no  one  argued  about  who 
was  going  to  work.  The  Federal  Government  put  up  factories  to  build 
airplanes  in  North  Carolina  and  in  California.  They  did  not  say,  “This 
woman  is  too  old;  this  girl  is  too  young;  this  man  is  too  black;  this  one 
is  too  Puerto  Rican;  this  one  is  something  else.”  The  Government 
simply  said,  “This  is  the  factory.  This  is  a tool;  this  is  a saw;  this  is  a 
hammer;  this  is  a chisel;  this  is  a drill.”  Those  people  went  into  those 
factories  and  in  a socially  created  situation.  There  was  no  talk  of  Head 
Start  and  no  talk  of  training.  Within  three  months  they  created  a 
miracle:  These  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  aged,  and  crippled  built  planes 
which  flew. 

Unless  we  are  going  to  approach  the  present  problem  in  that  man- 
ner, we  are  in  for  serious  difficulties  in  which  this  society  is  going  to 
be  torn  to  bits,  and  deservedly  torn  to  bits. 

Finally,  we  need  to  create  a social  security  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  everyone  in  an  affluent  society.  And  this  means  getting  rid,  once  and 
for  all,  in  all  of  its  filthy  aspects,  of  the  whole  notion  of  welfare  in 
this  society. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  and  if  we  do  not  have  a master  plan  for  doing 
it,  as  this  Freedom  Budget  calls  for,  then  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  Freedom  Budget  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  SI 85  billion  in 
the  next  10  years.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  spend  that,  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  have  social  planning,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  change  our 
priorities,  I can  assure  you  that  these  spit  and  scotchtape  projects  can 
only  lead  to  more  hope  and  thus  more  frustration,  and  thus  to  the 
rending  of  the  fabric  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rustin. 

In  many  respects  our  next  witness  perhaps  should  have  been  the 
first  that  this  Commission  called,  because  there  is  probably  no  one  in 
the  country  who  is  more  knowledgeable  about  the  problems  that  this 
Commission  is  studying. 

Mr.  Charles  Abrams  ^ has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  the  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment. 

I might  add  that  I think  in  some  ways  Mr.  Abrams’  greatest  ac- 
complishment is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a source  of  inspiration  and 
wisdom  to  many  young  people  in  this  field.  I am  flattered  to  include 
myself  among  them. 


^ Chairman,  Division  of  Urban  Planning,  Columbia  University.  Consultant, 
housing  missions  abroad  for  United  Nations,  and  Aid  to  International  Develop- 
ment. Author,  including  Urban  Land  Policies  and  Problems,  Forbidden  Neighbors, 
Man’s  Struggle  for  Shelter,  The  City  Is  the  Frontier.  Counsel,  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  1934-37;  Housing  Shortage  Investigation  1936;  State  Rent 
Administrator,  New  York  1955.  Chairman,  New  York  State  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  and  member  Governor’s  Cabinet,  1955-59.  Director,  member  execu- 
tive committee.  National  Housing  Conference;  president.  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  May  I add  a word,  Mr.  Ravitch?  I have  always  felt 
that  Charles  Abrams  is  the  most  uniquely  (|ualiried  man  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  city  planning  in  the  country. 

I first  met  him  when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 
the  great  mayor.  He  has  had  experience  in  every  level  of  government. 
He  lias  been  a vital  participant  and  also  an  impartial  observer,  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  personally  for  coming  here  this  morning  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom. 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  ABRAMS 

Mr.  Abrams:  I wish,  Senator,  that  that  wisdom,  particularly  on  hous- 
ing, could  be  capsuled  into  20  minutes.  But  I have  said  everything  that  I 
know  about  housing,  and  all  of  its  potential  solutions  in  two  books: 
One  on  the  United  States  and  one  on  the  world  problem. 

I suppose  I should  have  offered  them  in  evidence  and  rested,  except 
for  the  fact  that  since  I wrote  those  books  I have  learned  a great  deal 
in  the  last  10  months  from  a study  1 made  of  the  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  another  study  of  the  housing  problems  of  the 
Eskimos  which  f made  for  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority.  Both 
of  these  reports  point  an  interesting  lesson;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
homogeneous  housing  problem  in  the  United  States. 


Cities  Not  Alike  in  Housing,  Renewal  Needs 

All  cities  are  different,  but  we  have  set  up  a hierarchy  of  Federal 
programs  to  which  every  city,  regardless  of  its  unique  conditions,  has 
to  conform. 

Yet,  urban  renewal  may  not  be  relevant  in  some  cities.  Certainly  it 
is  not  relevant  in  the  Eskimo  villages  c^f  Alaska.  It  is  also  not  relevant 
in  cities  where  there  is  an  extreme  housing  shortage  and  no  land  on 
which  to  expand  the  housing  supply.  In  these  cases,  housing  and  re- 
newal should  be  undertaken  on  a regional  basis,  with  regional  renewal 
rather  than  city  renewal. 

Let  me  go  to  Philadelphia,  on  which  I have  just  written  a 70,000- 
word  report  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia. ^ 

I found  that  Philadelphia  had  homes  in  move-in  condition  in  Negro 
areas  that  could  be  bought  for  $1,500  to  $5,000  each.  They  need  no 
subsidies.  At  5 percent  interest  and  a 20-year  mortgage  you  can  house 
people  in  many  of  these  houses  who  are  in  the  relief  category,  at  $50 
a month.  Yet  you  find  that  the  public  housing  agency  is  building  hous- 
ing at  a cost  of  $20,500  per  unit,  that  private  enterprise  is  building 
decent  three-bedroom  housing  in  the  city  at  $12,500  or  $12,000,  and 
that  good  used  housing  all  over  the  city  in  the  Negro  areas  can  be 
bought  at  less  than  $5,000  each. 

^ See  footnote,  page  131. 
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This  doesn’t  appear  in  any  Congressional  hearings.  Nobody  knows 
about  it. 

This  situation  is  certainly  not  true  of  New  York  City.  It  is  not  true 
of  Chicago  or  of  San  Francisco. 

But  from  the  evidence  1 have,  it  is  probably  true  of  St.  Louis  and 
of  many  other  cities.  In  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  they  are  buying  houses 
at  $1,500  each  in  Negro  areas  and  reselling  them,  after  remodeling,  for 

57.000. 

If  you  look  at  the  1965  hndings  of  the  Census  made  by  HUD  of 
135  cities,  Negro  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  in  these  cities 
found  housing  — good  housing  — at  rents  not  much  higher  than  the 
houses  from  which  they  were  displaced. 

^Vhat  I am  getting  at,  then,  is  this.  There  have  been  very  sharp 
changes  in  the  housing  situation  since  1960.  Millions  of  white  families 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs.  Millions  of  Negroes  have  moved  into  these 
areas,  and  they  are  in  income  categories  far  lower  than  the  white 
families  whom  they  replaced. 

When  you  have  families  who  are  earning  only  $3,000  a year  as 
against  S7,000  or  $8,000,  and  they  are  the  only  bidders  for  houses,  then 
the  market  — regardless  of  the  replacement  value  of  the  houses  — 
begins  to  conform  to  the  effective  demand. 

In  these  Negro  areas  prices  have  gone  down  also,  because  FHA  — 
who  I think  is  the  villain  in  the  piece,  if  ever  there  was  one  — refuses 
to  go  into  these  areas. 

FHA  was  the  major  discriminator  against  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  from  1935  to  1950.  Today  it  is  still  discriminating  — not  on 
racial  grounds,  but  on  business  grounds.  The  victims  are  the  same. 

If  you  look  at  the  figures  of  FHA,  you  will  find  that  whereas  in  1950 
about  48  percent  of  their  insurance  was  for  families  with  earnings  of 

54.000,  today  the  proportion  is  down  to  1.5  percent;  this  despite  the 
fact  that  in  these  Negi'o  areas  house  prices  have  catapulted. 

The  reason  is  that  FFIA  is  simply  not  set  up  to  make  insurance 
available  for  Negro  families.  It  considers  it  a bad  risk.  And  so,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  absence  of  mortgage  money,  you  get  a descent  in  prices.  You 
also  get  a descent  in  prices  because  of  the  fact  that  fire  insurance  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  many  of  these  areas,  due  to  vandalism.  You  get 
a reduction  in  prices,  also,  because  this  is  all  these  people  can  pay,  and 
because  whites  are  moving  out  faster  than  Negroes  are  coming  in,  in 
many  cities. 

What  I am  getting  at  is  this;  what  we  are  lacking  in  this  country  is 
a study  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  We  are  still  conforming  to 
the  1960  figures,  to  legislation  ivdiich  is  an  overhang  of  1950  theories; 
we  do  not  know  the  situation  of  each  city  in  the  Lhiited  States.  Until 
we  do,  we  simply  cannot  effect  a workable  program  that  is  meaningful. 

Cities  are  simply  unalike.  I want  to  point  out,  also,  that  when  you 
talk  about  the  housing  problem,  don’t  talk  only  about  houses.  You 
have  got  to  talk  about  neighborhoods.  You  have  got  to  talk  about  all 
the  problems  that  these  people  have. 
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Housing  Problem  Is  More  Than  Houses 

My  delinition  oi  the  housing  problem  is  that  it  is  more  than  just 
houses. 

It  is  not  only  the  noise  and  the  hhh,  but  it  is  also  the  neighbors 
and  the  depressed  atmosphere  ol  the  street.  It  is  lack  of  a good  school, 
which  is  also  important  in  housing.  It  is  lack  of  space  in  which  to 
study,  and  it  is  the  dope  peddlers  on  the  street,  and  the  bad  company 
that  tempts  the  child.  It  is  the  lack  of  a place  in  which  to  play,  the  ab- 
sence of  heat  on  that  bitter  cold  day,  and  the  surplus  of  heat  on  the 
hot  one.  And  it  is  the  eviction  notice  to  make  way  for  a middle-class 
family,  or  a housing  project  that  one  can’t  get  into. 

On  a national  basis  probably  less  than  20  percent  of  our  displaced 
families  ever  get  into  a pid^lic  housing  project,  and  I am  not  talking 
about  those  displaced  by  code  enforcement.  In  Los  Angeles  I found 
that  only  about  1 percent  go  into  public  housing. 

Housing  is  also  the  cynicism  that  one  feels  because  one’s  neighbor 
has  the  connections  to  be  accepted,  and  he  hasn’t,  because  his  child  is 
a delinquent  or  for  some  similar  reason. 

The  housing  problem  is  also  the  inability  to  get  a mortgage,  the 
lack  of  safety,  and  the  tenant  that  throws  the  garbage  out  of  the  win- 
dow. It  is  the  attitude  of  Whitey  in  excluding  the  Negro  from  the 
suburbs,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  played  a part  in  the  Watts  riot.  It  is 
also  the  look  on  the  broker’s  face  when  a Negro  family  tries  to  buy  a 
house  in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the  houses  that  are  foreclosed  that  you 
have  referred  to.  Senator  Douglas. 

In  short,  the  housing  problem  is  the  whole  aspect  of  life.  If  it  is  the 
high  rent  one  pays,  it  is  also  the  little  food  one  gets.  It  is  the  sordid 
neighborhood,  which  consists  of  multiple  deficiencies  and  distortions 
that  are  never  tallied  on  a census  taker’s  sheet.  It  is  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  frustrations  which  weary  the  spirit  and  try  the  temper.  And 
unless  you  broaden  your  definition  of  the  housing  problem,  and  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  houses,  we  will  not  get  anywhere  with  this 
problem. 

Housing  is  also  the  inability  of  the  city  any  longer  to  support  the 
services  that  its  people  need. 

You  know,  if  you  look  at  the  figures.  Senator  — and  I have  read  your 
statements  about  the  distorted  political  situation  in  this  country,  in 
which  two  Senators  from  a state  with  250,000  can  have  the  same  vote 
as  the  Senators  from  a state  with  16  million  — the  fact  is  that  cities 
can  no  longer  take  care  of  their  problem  situations. 

That  cities  are  supporting  education  today  is  an  historical  accident. 
It  is  because  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government  was  thought  to 
be  foreign  affairs  and  a few  other  specific  programs.  You  now  have  the 
horrible  social  problems,  and  the  great  educational  needs,  with  the 
tensions  and  payrolls  rising,  and  with  the  springs  of  revenue  drying 
up,  as  poorer  and  poorer  people  are  coming  into  the  city. 
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The  Distorted  Tax  Revenue  Situation 


A generation  ago,  municipalities  were  collecting  more  taxes  than  the 
national  and  state  go\ernments  combined.  Their  take  was  52  percent 
of  the  total.  This  was  in  1902,  and  it  was  pretty  much  the  same  until 
1932.  Now'  it  has  dropped  to  15  percent  of  the  total. 

In  1902,  the  combined  net  revenues  of  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments w’ere  less  than  SI. 4 billion.  By  1964,  they  exceeded  S150 
billion,  of  wdiich  the  Federal  Go\ernment’s  share  w'as  more  than  tw^o- 
thirds.  Local  debt  between  1946  and  1964  rose  from  $13.5  billion  to 
$68  billion,  wdiile  Federal  debt  increased  from  $269  billion  to  only 
$312  billion. 

In  other  w'ords,  on  a per  capita  basis,  local  debt  in  that  period  rose 
from  $97  to  $357,  w4iile  Federal  per  capita  debt  had  actually  decreased 
by  about  $300.  And  yet  the  social  problems  have  fallen  upon  the 
cities. 

A fiscal  revolution  is  needed.  The  Federal  Government  must  not 
only  plan  new'  programs  to  wdiich  the  city  must  make  a contribution. 
The  Federal  Government  should  also  originate  programs  which  re- 
quire no  local  contribution.  All  too  often  some  bright  lad  in  a Federal 
department  conceives  a new  program  and  inevitably  the  city  must 
make  a contribution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  got  to  realize  that  the  burden  is  on  it, 
and  that  a city  like  Boston,  w'ith  an  11  percent  tax  rate,  can  no  longer 
handle  its  social  problems  and  educational  needs  from  its  diminishing 
resources. 

The  Federal  Government,  now'  spending  more  than  $7  billion  a 
year  for  agriculture  at  a time  when  only  6 percent  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  should  realize  that  w'e  are  now  in  an  urban 
age.  We  have  successfully  w'eathered  the  shift  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  society,  but  we  still  have  to  cope  with  the  urban  revolu- 
tion that  came  in  its  w'ake.  Until  the  Federal  Government  undertakes 
to  pay  the  costs  of  education  directly,  the  costs  of  health  and  safety, 
the  administrative  costs  of  cities  which  are  now  overburdened  w'ith 
their  social  and  economic  problems,  w'e  cannot  successfully  have  an 
urban  society;  and  without  that,  w^e  cannot  ever  have  a Great  Society. 

We  are  running  aw'ay.  Our  people  in  the  United  States  are  simply 
running  away. 

There  are  35  million  people  who  move  every  year.  They  are  running 
from  house  to  house,  from  one  climate  to  another.  They  are  going  into 
mobile  housing;  more  than  16  percent  of  all  the  housing  starts  today 
are  in  mobile  housing.  They  are  running  from  the  city  to  the  suburb. 

On  their  vacation  they  run  to  the  cities  of  Europe  — Paris,  London 
and  Stockholm  — all  because  there  isn’t  a decent  city  in  the  United 
States  in  which  they  can  spend  their  few  leisure  w'eeks. 

We  may  be  rich.  Oh  yes,  I think  w'e  are  growing  rich.  But  physically 
we  are  the  poorest  country  in  the  w^orld.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of. 
We  possess  no  architectural  heritage.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  our 
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people  to  look  at.  We  are  an  urban  civilization  in  which  we  are  not 
proud  of  our  cities,  one  bit. 

We  are  never  going  to  be  a Ch  eat  So(  iety  but  a very  poor  one.  We’re 
going  to  be  rich  in  our  pockets  and  poor  in  everything  else. 

Principles  of  the  Housing  Problem 

Let  us  face  the  housing  problem  in  terms  of  a few  principles. 

Senator,  when  you  were  in  the  Senate  in  1949,  a great  goal  evolved  — 
a decent  home  and  a decent  environment  for  every  American  family. 
That  goal  was  one  of  the  great  generalizations  of  our  time.  It  was 
never  defined. 

If  you  want  to  solve  your  housing  problem,  you  have  got  to  ac- 
knowledge that  sound  housing,  whether  in  old  or  new  cities,  can’t  be 
secured  without  making  the  cities  sound.  If  the  city  is  in  trouble,  all 
the  new  investments  that  you  make  in  housing  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble,  too.  As  long  as  the  city  continues  to  be  in  trouble,  and  as  long 
as  the  city  has  its  middle-class  leaving  it,  it  will  not  be  poised  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  which  housing  is  only  a part.  I think  we 
have  to  accept  that  principle  if  we’re  going  to  get  anywhere. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  move  toward  our  objective  with  all  the 
necessary  resources  and  all  the  relevant  powers  available  to  us. 

You  know,  in  my  time  and  in  your  time  we  have  expanded  the 
political  powers  of  government  so  that  we  can  do  almost  anything  if 
we  wish.  The  state  can  regionalize  its  localities  if  it  wishes,  and  so  can 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Supreme  Court  will  no  longer  stand  in 
the  way.  We  have  the  power,  but  we  haven’t  got  the  will.  This  is  the 
real  problem.  And  unless  you  move  with  all  the  resources  at  your  com- 
mand, and  unless  you  subordinate  political  considerations,  and  unless 
a little  imagination  is  used,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the  city  problem. 
And  we’re  certainly  not  going  to  solve  it  by  conditioning  the  use  of 
Federal  moneys  upon  the  consent  of  states,  or  their  political  creatures. 

I think  the  Federal  Government  has  got  to  be  prepared  to  deal 
directly  with  cities  and  act  independently  in  the  regions  of  which  they 
are  a part,  when  necessary,  because  the  pattern  that  we  are  forming  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  thousands  of  “Mason-Dixon  Lines.”  And 
we  are  going  to  reach  a crisis  in  this  country  that  is  probably  going  to 
be  greater  than  the  crisis  we  faced  in  the  Civil  War,  unless  we  reduce 
the  tensions  and  racial  frictions  gnawing  at  the  Nation’s  roots. 

Third,  I think  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  forego  the  condition  im- 
plied in  the  1949  Act,  that  speculative  private  enterprise  shall  be  the 
preferred  agent  to  fulfill  the  objective. 

I like  private  enterprise.  I think  private  enterprise  has  a place,  but 
at  certain  times  government  must  move  itself.  When  it  is  indicated  that 
that  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do,  we  have  got  to  go  ahead  with 
government  taking  the  initiative,  with  government  condemning  land, 
if  necessary,  and  then  turning  it  over  to  private  enterprise. 

Fourth,  I think  we  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  offer  a total  program, 
addressed  to  all  groups  needing  housing.  We  must  provide  them  with 
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the  opportunity  to  obtain  what  they  need  among  a variety  of  choices 
suited  to  their  changing  needs,  wants,  and  desires. 

Finally,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  key  to  meeting  the  housing 
problem  lies  in  low-interest  financing,  in  subsidies,  and  that  those 
have  got  to  be  ample. 

Unless  these  prerequisites  are  met,  and  unless  we  meet  the  problems 
of  cities  realistically,  the  objectives  stated  in  the  1949  Act  will  carry 
no  real  commitment.  The  housing  programs  will  continue  to  be  pilot 
efforts  and  demonstrations  and  experiments,  giving  hope  without  pros- 
pect, and  bringing  disillusionment,  as  programs  flounder  and  fail. 

The  time  is  right  for  more  frankness  and  more  reality,  for  we  are  in 
a crisis,  and  our  society  is  being  threatened  as  it  has  never  been  threat- 
ened before.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much.  I don’t  think  we  suffered  at 
all  by  the  brevity.  1 would  like  to  start  the  discussions,  if  I may,  by 
calling  on  Senator  Douglas. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Douglas:  I agree  with  you,  Mr.  Abrams,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  division  of  labor,  too.  If  you  try  to  solve  every  problem  in  a 
limited  amount  of  time,  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  specific  things  which  can  be  done. 

I think  it  is  an  open  secret  that  this  matter  of  dealing  with  every- 
thing did  come  before  both  the  technical  staff  and  the  Commission 
and,  as  1 understand  it,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  that  we 
should  somewhat  limit  our  scope.  If  the  Commission  at  any  time 
wishes  to  change  its  point  of  view,  I personally  would  welcome  it,  but 
/ am  not  certain  that  we  can. 


Political  Change  Needed  for  Help  to  Cities 

What  do  you  see  as  the  immediate  steps  ahead  that  we  can  take? 
I think  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  political  opinion  in  the  country 
at  the  moment  is  distinctly  opposed  to  help  for  the  cities.  The  political 
opinion  is  on  the  whole  hostile  to  the  cities,  to  the  poor  people,  espe- 
cially to  the  Negro,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any  group  of  political 
leaders  to  get  agreement  from  the  people  in  the  country. 

Mayor  Lindsay  properly  berated  Congress,  or  he  berated  the  Ad- 
ministration, for  slowness  on  the  Model  Cities  Program.  But  may  I 
say  that  the  Administration  felt  that  it  could  not  move  until  it  had 
some  act  from  Congress  on  the  appropriations. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  House  cut  the  appropriations 
for  the  Model  Cities  to  one-third  of  luhat  it  had  been,  and  it  eliminated 
the  rent  subsidy  program. 
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I am  very  happy  that  Congressman  Fnrhstein  is  here  with  us,  because 
he  has  always  been  a defender  of  these  programs. 

But  Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  “It  is  a condition , not  a theory,  that 
faces  us.” 

I have  been  drixwn  to  conclude  that  until  there  is  a spiritual  rebirth 
in  the  Nation  these  are  going  to  be  missed  opportunities.  It  is  our 
function  as  individuals  to  try  to  educate,  to  try  to  inspire,  to  try  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  that  in  the  long  run  we  are 
probably  going  to  zvin. 

I have  a good  deal  of  pity  for  political  leaders,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  state  and  the  Nation,  zvho  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  1966  the  American  public  decided  zee  had  gone  too  far, 
too  fast,  and  had  done  too  much  for  the  poor;  and  in  1967 , after  the 
riots,  they  feel  this  ever  more  intensely. 

The  prospect  is  for  conditions  becoming  worse  rather  than  better. 
What  do  you  advocate?  Ami  too  gloomy? 

Mr.  Abrams:  I don’t  think  you  are  too  gloomy. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  last  war,  you  would  find  that  there 
were  people  who  were  sitting  on  the  question  of  reconversion.  We 
are  now  in  a war  in  which  we  are  spending  some  $25  billion  or  more 
a year.  Has  any  committee  given  its  thought  to  the  problem  of  how 
that  $25  billion  is  to  be  spent?  We  are  not  thinking  about  that  at  all. 
We  haven’t  even  got  a reconversion  group  that  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
spending  that  money.  Yet  that  money,  allocated  to  the  problems  of 
cities,  could  help  solve  the  greatest  domestic  problem  of  our  time. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  things,  Senator.  You  know,  I will  leave  this 
Philadelphia  report, ^ which  is  a study  of  a specific  city.  I am  not  going 
to  belabor  this  committee  with  its  recommendations.  There  are  25 
recommendations  here  on  amendments  of  the  public  housing  law,  on 
amendments  to  221(d)(3),  on  amendment  of  the  $1500  grants  for 
rehabilitation  among  others. 

But  in  the  main  what  we  need  is  an  allocation  of  funds  and  a will 
to  make  progress.  I think  this  should  be  the  main  aim  of  this  Com- 
mission, to  make  a report  which  is  not  only  sound  but  which  re- 
verberates with  the  importance  of  the  issue. 


Systems,  Not  Symptoms,  Approach 

I don’t  think  I can  take  the  time  to  discuss  specific  programs.  I do 
think  what  we  need  is  what  business  calls  a systems  approach  to  the 
problem,  or  what  I call  a comprehensive  approach,  rather  than  a 
symptoms  approach,  which  is  what  we’re  talking  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Rustin,  in  your  Freedom  Budget  for  All  Ameri- 
cans, you  talk  about  a number  of  specific  goals  that  are  really  inter- 
related. One  sort  of  leads  to  the  other. 

^Charles  Abrams,  “The  Negro  Housing  Problem:  A Program  for  Philadelphia,” 
Technical  Report  18  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Program 
(Philadelphia:  Redevelopment  Authority:  1966) 
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I wonder  if  you  would  conunent  on  the  interrelationship,  as  you 
see  it,  between  goals  of  employment,  rehousing,  upgrading  of  slum 
areas,  and  the  rest? 

I think  you  have  stated  that  you  didn’t  see  much  hope  that  private 
enterprise  would  be  involved  in  this.  You  see  it,  as  I do,  as  a rather 
massive  effort  of  the  government  to  organize  people  to  do  a job.  Will 
you  comment  on  that  particular  aspect  of  it,  please? 


Priorities  for  Federal  Action 

Mr.  Rustin:  I should  like  to  see  this  Commission  establish  a num- 
ber of  priorities,  without  our  having  to  answer  all  the  questions  as  to 
how  these  things  will  be  done.  There  are  experts  for  this. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  become  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Number  two,  the  Federal  Government  must  become  the  houser  of 
last  resort. 

The  Federal  Government  must  become  involved  in  preparing  and 
educating  people  to  become  useful  in  this  society  through  the  creation 
of  public  goods  and  services  and  institutions  in  which  these  people 
can  be  trained. 

If  we  could  get  even  those  three  principles  established,  the  political 
problem  which  the  Senator  has  referred  to  would  be  well  on  its  way 
to  being  solved. 

I agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  political  opinion  is  hostile  to  the 
cities  and  to  those  most  grievously  affected  by  urban  life,  the  black 
people  of  this  Nation.  But  I don’t  think  we  have  to  do  an  educative 
political  job;  we  need  to  come  up  with  proposals  which  are  politically 
realistic. 

The  real  educational  job  is  done  when  you  tell  people  what  the 
truth  is  and  what  the  needs  are.  This  is  the  educative  process.  And  you 
do  this,  it  seems  to  me,  precisely  because  unless  these  things  are  done, 
we  will  not  get  anywhere. 

To  put  it  in  philosophical  terms:  if  we  are  in  a revolution,  then 
only  revolutionary  methods  can  get  us  out  of  it.  To  propose  short- 
term, nonrevolutionary  measures  is  to  fool  people,  and  to  compound 
the  nature  of  the  political  problem. 

Therefore,  I think  that  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of  this  or  that  little 
project.  One  has  to  have  a master  plan,  a social  plan  of  reconstruction, 
into  which  all  of  these  things  fit,  for  only  then  is  one  making  any  sense. 


Homeownership:  A Change  in  Meaning 

Mr.  Feinberg:  .Mr.  Abrams,  your  testimony  more  than  corroborates 
the  wonderful  things  that  were  said  about  you  by  Senator  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Ravitch. 
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7 am  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  are  more  than  merely  conversant 
with  the  housing  problem.  I could  not  agree  with  you  more  when  you 
say  that  it  is  more  than  bricks  and  mortar.  I cant  agree  with  you  more 
when  you  say  that  every  city  is  literally  different,  and  that  we  must 
have  flexibility  in  any  program  or  rules  which  are  promulgated  by 
not  only  FHA  but  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  other  agency  which 
is  trying  to  help  the  urban  problem. 

I want  to  ask  you  the  query  in  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  home- 
ownership  as  against  public  housing.  Many  wisely  say  there  was  great 
need  for  both,  and  some  would  concentrate  on  the  encouragement  of 
homeownership. 

I realize  that  in  New  York  City,  because  of  the  vertical  aspect  of 
living  in  high-rise  apartments,  homeownership  would  be  somewhat 
incongruous  in  comparison  to  what  it  might  be  elsewhere.  For  instance, 
in  Watts  you  don't  have  that  at  all;  it  is  spread  out,  almost  rural  by 
comparison  compared  with  our  slum  areas  here. 

Philadelphia,  I think,  comes  nearer  to  that  mark  of  horizontal  living. 
Therefore,  would  you  agree  that  in  a city  like  Philadelphia  — assuming 
that  the  goal  you  are  suggesting  could  be  accomplished  — we  would  like 
the  government  to  look  at  it  differently?  And  should  the  government 
not  be  hard-nosed,  to  use  a common  expression,  as,  for  example,  in 
Houston,  Texas,  where  they  have  no  zoning  law  and  therefore,  they 
are  now  ruled  out  of  many  Federal  programs? 

I think  that  perhaps  Houston  may  be  contemptuous  of  Federal  rules, 
but  it  seems  they  are  feeling  the  pinch  and  they  are  very  resentful.  But 
they  are  still  not  adopting  a zoning  law. 

In  a place  like  Philadelphia,  assuming  all  these  things  could  be  ac- 
complished that  you  suggested,  would  you  suggest  that  a greater  effort 
be  made  toward  private  homeownership,  with  all  the  necessary  sub- 
sidies and  assistance  through  Federal  means? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Absolutely.  You  see,  the  meaning  of  homeownership 
has  changed  drastically  since  the  1930s. 

In  the  1930s,  the  people  used  to  put  up  30  percent  cash  and  there 
would  be  a second  mortgage.  They  had  short-term  first  mortgages,  and 
they  were  always  in  danger  of  being  foreclosed. 

Today,  with  90  percent  and  100  percent  mortgages,  the  payment  is 
very  similar  to  rent. 

The  only  difference  is  that  if  the  value  of  the  house  goes  up,  it  inures 
to  the  poor  family  that  becomes  the  homeowner;  whereas  if  the  family 
can’t  pay  it  is  in  no  different  position  than  if  it  can’t  pay  rent,  except 
it  will  probably  find  the  mortgagors  more  patient  than  it  will  find  the 
landlords  in  a tenanted  apartment. 

I don’t  think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  come  around  to  that. 
I will  say  one  thing  about  Senator  Percy’s  proposal.^  I think  what  he 
has  done  has  made  the  Johnson  Administration  alter  its  views. 

There  was  a feeling  in  Washington  that  homeownership  was  un- 
sound, and  this  was  a carryover  from  the  1920s  and  ’30s.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  if  you  gave  Negroes  homeownership  they  wouldn’t  main- 
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tain  their  homes  properly.  \Vc  had  a whole  set  of  fictions  about  home- 
ownership  created  about  the  low-income  family. 

You  know.  Mayor  Lindsay  mentioned  the  fact  that  Langdon  Post 
had  made  a statement  about  the  riots  of  1985. 

It  reminded  me  of  two  things.  One  is  that  when  we  went  into  Wil- 
liamsburg Houses,  which  was  the  second  housing  project  in  New  York 
City  — we  found  that  25  percent  of  the  people  we  threw  out  of  the 
\\hlliamsburg  area  were  homeowners,  and  we  offered  them  only  ten- 
ancy as  a replacement. 

I believe  that  a good  jjart  of  the  middle  class  of  the  United  States 
became  members  of  the  middle  class  from  the  lower  class  as  a result 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  induced  to  go  into  debt  after  1934  on  their 
homes.  7 hey  saw  the  values  of  those  homes  go  from  S5,000  to  more 
than  $20,000. 

I think  if  you  can  buy  homes  below  S5,000  in  cost,  or  if  you  can 
buy  homes  with  capital  grants,  it  is  worth  it.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  well  advised  to  make  a capital  grant  to  enable  poor  families 
to  buy  homes.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  cheaper. 

I am  not  saying  that  homeownership  is  a panacea.  You  know,  there 
are  many  people  who  -\vant  to  rent,  and  many  people  who  should  rent, 
and  many  people  who  don’t  want  to  be  burdened  with  a house  of 
their  own. 

But  I will  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  where  there  '^vas  home- 
ownership,  there  was  less  vandalism.  You  can  go  to  Brooklyn,  here,  and 
look  at  the  blocks,  and  you  can  actually  identify  the  blocks  that  are 
homeowned  by  their  condition,  as  against  the  blocks  that  are  tenanted. 

In  Philadelphia  you  can  see  the  flower  boxes  and  the  freshly  painted 
fronts,  and  you  know  that  those  are  homeowned. 

I checked  on  the  Detroit  riots  a few  days  ago  to  find  out  whether 
any  of  the  homes  that  were  destroyed  were  o^vned  by  Negro  families. 
This  is  what  I found  out.  I was  told  by  the  people  making  the  check 
on  the  Detroit  riot  that  the  only  Negro  homes  that  were  burned  down 
were  those  about  18  feet  from  the  stores  that  were  burned  down,  at  a 
time  when  the  wind  was  heading  toward  those  homes.  The  other  homes 
owned  by  Negroes  were  not  touched. 

This  is  a finding  that  I think  is  very  important,  because  where 
people  own  property  they’re  going  to  defend  it,  and  they  will  not 
want  to  see  their  own  houses  burned  down. 

If  we’re  going  to  sohe  the  problem,  we  should  make  the  Negro  fam- 
ily a homeowner  wherever  we  can,  and  wherever  it  is  within  his  means 
and  desires. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can  do  it  in  New  York,  I have 
thought  about  it  a great  deal.  I think  it  can  be  done.  It  can  certainly 
be  done  in  public  housing,  where  you  can  have  separate  units  de- 
voted to  condominium  arrangements  for  the  tenants  whose  incomes 
have  increased. 

You  can  then  turn  some  parts  of  the  project  into  cooperatives,  and 
turn  the  management  over  to  cooperative  organizations. 
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I also  think  that  existini*  housing  can  l)e  turned  into  roopcrativcs. 
but  the  word  “cooperative”  is  elusive. 

There  has  to  be  a kind  ol  special  lornnda  for  New  York.  I woidd 
like  to  see  these  people  remain  tenants  lor  a time  in  some,'  ol  the 
converted  houses,  with  a strong  management  company  to  manage  it, 
which  makes  an  arrangement  temporarily  with  them  under  which  any 
profit  as  a result  of  savings  from  repairs  and  operating  costs  will  be 
turned  back  as  dividends  to  the  tenants  while  they  are  tenants.  After 
they  become  accustomed  to  the  responsibilities  of  tenancy  under  such 
an  arrangement,  we  change  the  houses  into  condominiums.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  a special  type  of  cooperative  arrangement  which 
would  gradually  blend  into  a genuine  cooperative  arrangement. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I would  like  to  have  studied  at 
Columbia,  with  some  actual  projects. 

I might  say  that  one  of  the  things  we  did  at  Columbia  University  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  is  to  put  up  200  boys  and  girls  from  East  Harlem, 
just  after  the  riots,  lliey  had  been  looking  for  a place  where  they  could 
discuss  their  problem  and  the  riot  in  East  Harlem.  They  couldn’t  find 
a place. 

They  called  up  the  Army,  they  called  up  Washington,  but  none 
would  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  From  within  Harlem? 

Mr.  Abrams:  From  East  Harlem.  We  turned  over  a meeting  place 
to  them  at  the  University  and  they  discussed  for  two  days  the  problems 
of  East  Harlem.  At  the  end  of  the  panel  discussions  they  came  up  with 
one  recommendation  that  they  would  like  the  Columbia  University 
architecture  and  planning  department  — which  means  me  — to  work 
with  them  in  the  replanning  of  East  Harlem. 

I have  arranged  to  get  Albert  Mayer,  one  of  the  great  planners  in 
the  United  States,  who  planned  Delhi  in  India,  and  is  now  planning  a 
new  town  near  Little  Rock,  to  undertake,  as  a visiting  professor  at  Co- 
lumbia, the  replanning  of  East  Harlem,  with  these  200  boys  and 
girls  who  live  in  the  area. 

I was  so  impressed  with  them  that  I’m  going  to  make  one  of  them  a 
sort  of  visiting  professor,  and  a number  of  others  special  instructors, 
to  work  with  the  students. 

I think  we  have  so  much  to  learn  from  them  in  the  academic  world. 
We  are  going  to  have  them  in  the  studio,  and  we’re  going  to  have 
them  replan  East  Harlem  with  us.  They  will  be  our  client  and  we 
in  turn  will  learn  from  and  with  them. 

I think  this  is  the  kind  of  citizen  participation  we  need.  If  the  city 
wants  to  accept  the  plan,  all  right.  If  it  does  not,  we  will  put  it  to  use 
in  some  other  practical  way. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Abrams,  I was  particularly  impressed  with  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  the  goals  of  this  Commission.  In  your 
opinion,  what  is  the  single  most  important  recommeridation  you  feel 
this  Commission  could  make  as  a solution  to  reach  our  goals? 


There  Must  Be  a Fiscal  Revolution 


Mr.  Abrams:  The  most  important  recommendation?  I think  the 
most  important  recommendation  you  can  make,  unfortunately,  will  be 
a generalization. 

You  have  to  make  the  country  aware  of  the  fact  that  we’re  living  in 
an  urban  society,  that  there  must  be  a fiscal  revolution  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  American  environment. 

In  other  words,  the  cities  can  no  longer,  under  existing  legislation, 
under  existing  norms,  solve  their  problems.  They  need  massive  Federal 
aid. 

Maybe  if  I were  to  make  a dramatic,  somewhat  humorous  recom- 
mendation which  might  be  realistic,  it  would  be  to  turn  the  problem 
of  cities  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  all,  you  can  make  a case  for  it.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people 
are  settling  in  suburbia,  which  is  largely  agricultural  land.  The  rat 
problem  is  something  which  has  been  investigated  and  reinvestigated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
experienced  in  housing  problems,  rural  housing,  and  semi-rural  hous- 
ing. 

It  is  said  that  grass  will  soon  grow  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and 
therefore  that  too  will  be  an  agricultural  problem.  [Laughter] 

Why  not  make  that  recommendation?  After  all,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  $7  billion  a year  to  spend.  If  they  spent  $2  billion  of 
that  on  the  farmers  who  are  6 percent  of  the  population,  and  $5  billion 
on  the  cities,  we  might  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  Davis:  It  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  you  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rustin 
and  Mr.  Abrams,  are  talking  about  a total  solution  to  the  actual  prob- 
lems which  somehow  goes  by  the  establishment  afflicted  with  astig- 
matism. 

I would  like  to  turn  my  question  time  over  to  one  of  you  gentlemen. 
Would  you  care  to  ask  each  other  a question?  I am  sure  that  both  of  you 
have  listened  to  the  other,  and  you  might  possibly  like  to  expound  or 
ask  questions  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Rustin  or  Mr.  Abrams? 

Mr.  Rustin:  Fundamentally,  I agree  with  Mr.  Abrams’  analysis.  I 
have  no  questions  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Abrams:  I might  ask  Mr.  Rustin  this  question:  If  you  eliminate 
the  poverty  of  the  Negro,  but  the  differential  between  Negro  condi- 
tions and  Negro  incomes  still  prevailed,  would  you  still  be  apt  to  get 
riots? 


Negro  Revolt  Is  a Class  Revolt 

Mr.  Rustin:  I will  answer  the  question  indirectly,  because  only  God 
knows.  The  so-called  Negro  problem  today  is  not  what  it  has  been  for 
400  years  — basically  a caste  problem.  The  nature  of  automation,  the 
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technological  revolution,  the  emergence  of  the  cities,  etcetera,  mean 
that  the  Negro  is  much  more  affected  by  class  today  than  by  caste,  even 
though  caste  is  still  involved. 

Therefore,  in  the  rioting  in  Watts,  when  Dr.  King  and  I went  out 
to  talk  with  the  young  people,  they  revealed  something  very  important 
to  me.  They  said,  “We  don’t  want  to  talk  with  you  house  niggers, 
because  we  are  angry  at  white  people  who  hate  us  and  black  people 
who  have  made  it.” 

That  reveals  to  me  the  class  nature  of  the  rioting,  and  we  are  quite 
mistaken  to  think  of  it  in  terms,  merely,  of  color.  The  Irish  rioted  in 
1863,  and  that  was  the  real  riot  in  this  country.  These  things  we  have 
had  recently  are  piddling  in  comparison.  In  the  Irish  Riots  of  1863 
they  killed  300  people.  They  tore  and  lynched  32  Negroes.  They  tore 
34  babies  to  pieces  and  distributed  their  fingers  and  toes  as  souvenirs. 
They  destroyed  more  property  in  New  York,  given  the  difference  in 
time  and  value  between  1963  and  today,  than  Negroes  have  torn  up 
in  all  their  riots. 

I point  this  out,  not  because  I have  anything  against  the  Irish. 
Anybody  who  was  living  in  those  economic  conditions  would  have 
revolted. 

The  Negro  revolt  is  basically  a class  revolt,  and  if  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  it,  then  I have  the  answer  in  the  Freedom  Budget  of  the 
A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute.  That  is,  we  must  take  this  discouraged 
lumpen  proletariat,  which  respects  nobody,  but  most  of  all  hate 
themselves  and  people  looking  like  them  who  have  made  it,  and  bring 
them  into  the  working  classes. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I cannot  say,  Mr.  Abrams,  there  will  not 
be  rioting.  I can  say  that  rioting  will  be  reduced  to  an  irreducible 
minimum  as  against  creating  a problem  which  could  tear  the  fabric 
of  our  society  apart. 

I want  to  make  it  very  clear,  gentlemen,  why  I am  very  definite 
about  this. 

If  next  June,  July  and  August  — particularly  during  the  political 
conventions  — there  has  been  no  basic  and  dramatic  relief  to  Negroes 
across  the  board  mainly  in  finding  work  for  them,  it  is  not  I who  will 
be  in  the  greatest  of  trouble  as  a black  man.  It  will  be  the  society, 
because  if  there  are  riotings  in  those  three  months,  particularly  during 
the  political  conventions,  what  kind  of  President  do  you  think  we’re 
going  to  get?  What  kind  of  repression  are  we  going  to  get?  What  kind 
of  civil  liberties  do  you  think  we  shall  have? 

I am  saying  that  the  problem  is  not  a Negro  problem.  It  is  that 
Negroes  are  most  grievously  affected  by  our  inability  to  deal  with  the 
basic  contradictions  in  our  society,  which  is  making  a class  structure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  creating  an  outcast  class  on  the  other.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I would  like  to  go  hack  to  a statement  that  seems  to  he 
a detail  as  to  some  of  the  very  hroad  things  we  have  discussed,  hut  it 
is  a very  important  part  of  judgment  making. 
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Earlier,  I believe,  Mr.  Rusti?i  said  that  the  problem  of  the  ghetto 
zcas  density,  and  that,  if  you  moved  out  a third  of  the  people,  this  would 
do  a great  deal.  This  density  figure  is  so  badly  de~veloped.  Could  you 
tell  me,  precisely,  what  is  the  present  density,  so  I know  what  is  in- 
volved in  moving  out  a third?  Have  you  made  a study  of  successful 
communities  of  varied  density? 

I find  an  amazing  range,  and  1 question  the  statemerit  on  density. 


Density  A Factor  in  Ugly  Living 

Mr.  Rustin:  You  may  question  it,  but  I am  going  to  tell  you  that  if 
you  go  up  to  114th  Street,  where  they  have  just  poured  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  a block  to  improve  it,  you  wouldn’t  live  there 
rent  free. 

The  place  is  loaded  with  dope  addicts.  People  can  scarcely  get  in 
and  out  of  these  reconditioned  houses.  You  have  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  block  who  have  no  airconditioning  and  who  live 
on  the  street,  plus  the  numerous  noise  factors. 

\Vhen  I was  young  my  mother  taught  me  to  wash  out  the  bathtub 
after  I got  out  of  it,  because  it  was  quite  awful  to  live  with  one’s  filth. 

When  I lived  in  Harlem  in  a tenement,  with  one  bathtub  for  four 
families,  I quickly  learned  that  Mother  would  have  been  a bit  genteel 
for  that  situation,  because  every  time  1 came  in  that  bath  tub,  I found 
it  dirty.  Therefore,  since  I only  wanted  to  wash  it  once,  I washed  it 
before  I got  into  it  and  left  it  dirty  when  I got  out. 

Secondly,  the  one  woman  in  the  place  that  I loathed  most  of  all  was 
the  woman  who  wanted  to  be  clean,  because  every  time  she  sprayed, 
which  was  three  times  a week,  her  roaches  came  down  to  me. 

What  I am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  if  you  live  on  129th  Street 
with  a family  in  each  room,  finally  nobody  can  take  responsibility 
for  anything. 

The  steps  which  were  there  when  the  Jews  owned  it  and  when  the 
Italians  owned  it  were  worn  out  when  we  got  there.  They  are  now 
impossible  to  keep  up. 

I think  density  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  ugly  living,  the  creation 
of  a culture  of  intensity  in  which  women  cannot  check  on  their  daugh- 
ters and  on  their  sons,  and  cannot  know  where  they  are  going  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

There  is  no  sense  of  community.  Harlem  may  look  as  if  it  is  the 
most  unified  and  communal  place  on  earth,  but  get  closer  to  it  and 
you  will  discover  that  there  is  not  that  sense,  as  white  people  say,  of 
all  these  lovely  people  jumping  from  the  cotton  bales  to  the  stoops  of 
Harlem,  and  how  perfectly  lovely  it  is  to  see. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  ugly,  and  it  is  dirty  and  it  is  antiquated.  Mr. 
Abrams  can  give  you  figures. 

I took  the  figure  from  Michael  Harrington,  who  is  a friend  of  mine, 
who  wTote,  The  Other  America. 
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I know  that  density  is  a problem.  Whether  3.2  is  the  number,  1 don’t 
know,  but  I know  that  the  minute  people  get  crowded  in,  something 
culturally  begins  to  happen  that  is  ugly. 

Mr.  Abrams:  I might  comment  on  tliat.  I would  say  that  we  really 
have  to  define  what  you  mean  by  density. 

I suppose  the  greatest  density  you  will  find  in  New  York  City  is  on 
wealthy  Park  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Smith:  What  is  the  density  in  Harlem  of  a typical  residence? 
What  is  the  innnber  of  people? 

Mr.  Abrams:  1 forget,  but  I would  say  that  what  is  important  is  not 
the  density  figure  per  lot  but  the  density  per  room. 

In  other  words,  you  can  have  a one-story  building  with  a very  low 
density,  but  if  you  have  10  people  living  in  a room,  it  is  a slum  with 
an  excessive  density. 

1 think  one  of  the  big  mistakes  that  we  have  made  in  legislation  is 
to  define  a slum  in  terms  of  physical  conditions  instead  of  in  terms  of 
overcrowding  and  in  terms  of  the  total  social  situation  within  a given 
community. 

On  the  basis  of  the  physical  conditions,  we  seem  to  have  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  clear  slums  is  to  tear  them  down,  which  in  turn  in- 
creases the  density  within  the  city. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  by  slum  demolition  during  a 
period  of  housing  shortage  that  can’t  be  accomplished  much  more 
efficiently  by  an  earthquake. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  question  of  your  Negro  situation  in  moving 
one-third,  as  Mr.  Rustin  has  said,  to  the  suburbs  to  relieve  the  density. 
I think  it  is  going  to  take  place  over  a very  long  time.  I don’t  think  the 
Negro  [integration]  problem  is  as  serious  as  most  people  make  it,  in 
terms  of  density,  anyway. 

For  example,  the  Negro  is  about  1 1.6  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country.  About  50  percent  of  that  population  is  in  the  South. 
And  so  you  are  dealing  with  about  6 percent  of  the  population  in  the 
North,  roughly.  If  you  get  some  distribution  into  suburbia  of  those 
people,  your  Negro  problem  would  hardly  be  recognizable  in  the  city. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  small  number  of  people  are  being  con- 
centrated in  a few  cities,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  creating  greenbelts 
or  Mason-Dixon  Lines  all  over  the  country,  greenbelts  that  are  really 
the  dividing  lines  between  the  white  belt  and  the  black  belt. 

If  you  can  get  some  of  the  Negroes  into  the  suburbs  — and  some  of 
them  are  going  into  the  suburbs  of  Westchester  much  faster  than  in  the 
Philadelphia  region  — then  you  will  begin  to  see  an  easing  of  the 
problem  in  the  central  city. 

But  you  have  to  break  down  discrimination  in  the  United  States  on 
the  right  to  move.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  longer  a real  right  to 
move  as  long  as  the  right  to  legislate  zoning  ordinances  remains  a local 
prerogative. 

Zoning  should  be  a state  function,  minimally,  and  I think  it  might 
even  be  a Federal  function,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  because  the  idea 
of  a small  hamlet  that  surrounds  a city  having  the  right  to  prescribe 
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standards  which  can  exclude  a whole  income  group  and  a whole  race 
seems  to  me  to  make  no  sense. 

And  yet  the  hamlets  have  that  power.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
studying  the  whole  cpiestion  of  zoning  in  your  committee,  I would  say 
that  zoning  should  no  longer  remain  a local  function,  because  it  has 
become  little  more  than  a means  of  excluding  the  poorer  families  from 
the  land. 

Mr.  Rustin:  I want  to  cite  one  figure  that  is  a significant  one.  There 
are  about  a half  million  Negroes  who  move  into  the  ghettos  as  against 
40,000  who  are  free  to  move  out. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  both  very 
much  for  coming  here  today,  and  giving  us  a great  deal  of  your  wisdom 
and  judgment.  "\Ve  are  very  grateful. 

^Ve  are  now  delighted  to  have  with  us  the  gentleman  who  represents 
the  area  in  which  we’re  holding  these  hearings,  and  who  is  going  to 
speak  to  us.  He  is  Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein. 


PUBLIC  \VITNESSES 


Rep.  Farbstein:  Urban  America  in  Receivership 

Rep.  Farbstein:  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Douglas.  Let  me  say  in 
passing,  first,  that  I think  there  is  basis  for  the  gloom  that  you  ex- 
pressed, Senator  Douglas,  so  long  as  you  have  the  classical  combination 
that  presently  exists  in  the  Congress. 

So  long  as  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  composed, 

I am  sorry  to  say,  of  Republicans,  and  representatives  of  the  South,  in 
my  opinion  you  will  fail  to  get  the  liberal  legislation  that  it  seems  is 
necessary  in  order  to  cure  many  of  the  evils  that  have  been  expressed 
here  this  morning. 

As  you  well  know,  during  the  89th  Congress,  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority,  I believe  we  passed  more  liberal  legislation  than 
in  the  past  50  years.  Until  and  unless  we  obtain  a Congress  that  is 
similarly  constituted,  there  surely  is  basis  for  the  gloom  that  you  have 
expressed. 

I have  a very  short  statement  I would  like  to  read,  and  then  I would 
like  to  develop  one  or  two  points  that  I have. 

Urban  America  is  in  receivership.  Nothing  that  we  have  done  in  the 
past  decade,  with  small  exceptions,  has  made  any  real  dent  in  the  most 
devastating  problem  of  our  times. 

I mean  what  I say,  literally.  No  problem,  including  Southeast  Asia, 
can  match  the  horror  and  perpetual  disaster  of  an  untended  urban 
America. 

In  the  past  summer,  we  have  seen  the  convulsion  which  many  of  us 
will  too  easily  forget.  This  past  summer,  black  Americans  responded 
to  futility  and  to  business  as  usual  by  striking  out  with  the  nearest 
available  weapon. 
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It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  all  of  us  in  this  country  must  come 
directly  to  grips  with  what  can  only  be  described  as  an  urban  disaster. 
Half-  and  quarter-measures  will  fail.  Nothing  we  do,  short  of  a massive 
re-allocation  of  our  economy,  will  make  any  sense  at  all. 

America  has  always  been  proud  of  its  youth,  its  vigor,  its  innovating 
sense  of  the  future.  But  now  we  are  a victim  of  our  own  affluence,  a 
slave  to  our  own  habit  of  success.  For  whatever  reason,  we  went  wrong 
— thinking  that  democracy  survives  and  governs  and  keeps  itself  free 
without  help;  in  point  of  fact,  democracy  retpiires  the  infusion  of  new 
wisdom  all  the  time.  That  wisdom  in  America  has  always  come  from 
the  emerging  citizens,  inflamed  with  idealism,  and  angry  at  com- 
placency. 

We  have  become  dumb,  predictable,  unoriginal  people.  We  look 
upon  a summer  of  riots  as  a public  annoyance,  and  fail  to  understand 
that  the  Nation  itself  is  having  a political  and  social  and  political 
hemorrhage  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  the  tourniquet  of  funda- 
mental change. 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  made  a pitifully  small  start  toward  this 
change,  and  we  must  remember  that  this  start  came  only  from  the 
protests  of  the  American  Negro  community,  acting  in  concert,  in  the 
early  1960s.  I don’t  ask  that  we  learn  from  200  years  of  history;  five 
will  do. 

Even  more  difficult  is  the  obvious  fact  that  our  present  efforts  are 
pitifully  inadequate.  All  of  the  goodwill  in  the  world,  indeed  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  will  precipitate  no  substantial  change,  unless  that 
goodwill  and  that  money  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  present  problem. 

Let  me  give  you  a specific  example.  Here  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
30  years  of  goodwill  have  not  visibly  changed  the  desperation  of  pov- 
erty and  violence.  Thirty  years  of  visiting  experts  have  not  changed  the 
futility  felt  by  immigrant  Puerto  Rican  families  living  in  squalid 
apartments,  worse  than  the  homes  they  left  on  the  Island.  Thirty 
years  of  position  papers  on  the  adult  and  juvenile  delinquency  have 
not  dented  the  awful  problems  of  addiction,  crime,  and  early  mortality. 
Thirty  years  of  occasional  generosity  have  not  opened  the  closed  door 
of  society  to  the  poor.  Thirty  years  of  urban  renewal  have  not  enlarged 
the  living  quarters  of  the  dislocated  Negro  families  on  Avenue  D. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  that  our  habit  is 
personal  success,  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the  poor. 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  I have  said  so  far  that  I am  an  advocate 
of  social  and  economic  programs  that  will  effect  real  change,  pro- 
grams that  are  radical  in  that  they  will  ask  that  this  affluent  society  tie 
itself  ever  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

We  have  had  some  small  beginnings.  The  Mobilization  for  Youth 
Program  here  on  the  Lower  East  Side  has  had  some  success  in  fighting 
youth  crime  by  addressing  itself  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  problems 
faced  by  the  poor  family.  Our  settlements,  churches,  and  newer 
projects  have  all  contributed  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
impact  of  poverty. 
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But  obviously  more  is  required  — more  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  I suggest  we  must  begin  to  think  in  the  lollowing  terms; 

1.  Programs  tor  the  massive  economic  development  of  this  com- 
munity, styled  on  a large  scale,  which  will  jnovide  for  the  money  and 
technical  resources,  which  will  use  this  area’s  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large. 

By  this  1 mean  the  direct  development  of  the  loan  program  to  subsi- 
dize cooperatives,  which  can  absorb  both  losses  and  gains,  providing 
money  outside  of  the  restrictive  criteria  of  agencies  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I’his  kind  of  self-owned  and  self-motivated  economy  is  the  only 
sensible  starting  place  from  which  the  poor  of  America  can  enter  the 
larger  society. 

2.  We  have  recently  started  a small  but  valuable  loan  program 
through  Mobilization  for  Youth,  which  directs  infusion  of  money  into 
the  poor  families  of  the  l.ower  East  Side.  This  program  is  but  a tiny 
part  of  the  larger,  direct  money  problem  which  1 am  personally  con- 
vinced can  only  be  solved  by  some  form  of  guaranteed  annual  income. 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  a program  is  to  finance  the  people  on 
welfare  who  are  unable  to  work  competitively  and  meet  their  own 
obligations.  I specifically  call  for  a research  program  to  experiment  in 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  area,  simply  because  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely how  such  a program,  with  all  its  j^roblems,  can  best  be  run. 

3.  We  must  not  ignore  dramatic,  innovative  suggestions.  Recently 
it  was  suggested  to  me  that  all  relatively  affluent  people  commit  10  per- 
cent of  their  mortgage  and  rental  expenditures  to  the  rehabilitation 
and  cost  of  housing  the  poor.  1 want  to  hear  more  of  this  idea. 

4.  Self-ownership  is  also  the  key  in  the  entire  housing  program  of 
rehabilitation  of  tenements.  With  cooperative  ownership  of  large 
sectors,  this  makes  much  more  sense  than  arbitrary  removal  of  people 
along  with  the  slums. 

5.  I have  recently  called  on  Congress  for  a massive  public  works  pro- 
gram, specifically  designed  for  compact  contiguous  areas  of  around 
50,000  people,  aimed  at  ghettos  where  high  unemployment  exists. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  kind  of  approach  being  used 
in  rural  areas  such  as  Appalachia,  cannot  be  used  deep  in  the  urban 
centers. 

We  must  consider  the  possibility  of  using  air  space  above  publicly 
owned,  buildings  such  as  schools,  post  offices  and  so  forth  for  the  con- 
struction of  low-income  housing. 

I must  emphasize  that  any  program  of  this  sort  must  be  done  in  such 
a way  that  the  j^resent  residents  of  the  ghetto  areas  are  not  dislocated, 
but  we  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  new  construction. 

As  you  can  see,  the  thread  that  runs  through  my  entire  argument  is 
the  demand  that  new  programs  and  new  approaches  be  mounted  on  an 
enormous  scale,  commensurate  with  the  energy  that  we  are  now  ex- 
pending in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  too  late  for  small,  palliative  programs.  Detroit,  Newark,  New 
Haven,  Rochester,  and  Paterson  attest  to  our  habit  of  dealing  with 
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urban  problems  of  this  Nation  only  on  a disaster  basis.  W^e  have  to 
take  a long  look  at  ourselves,  a long,  hard  look  at  our  society,  which 
seems  to  be  falling  over  its  own  dead  weight  in  despair,  unemployment, 
violence,  futility  in  the  urban  centers. 

rhat  is  the  end  of  my  paper.  I said  I wanted  to  speak  particularly 
about  one  or  two  other  items. 

One  is  aiding  the  small  contiguous  areas  in  the  large  cities,  like 
East  Harlem  and  West  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

There  is  no  jnovision  in  the  law  today  whereby  these  areas  can  be 
aided  through  public  works  programs  by  the  Federal  Government. 

W^e  have  passed  a law  aiding  Appalachia,  in  the  rural  area.  AVe  have 
passed  a law  under  the  Economic  Development  Agency  Act,  whereby 
areas  of  at  least  250,000  people,  with  unemployment  above  the  average, 
can  receive  aid.  But  small  communities  where  there  is  uneni}3loyment 
above  the  average  cannot  be  aided.  Legislation  of  that  type  was  recom- 
mended to  the  floor.  However,  it  never  got  out  becatise  the  session 
came  to  an  end  last  year. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Commission,  by  bringing  this  subject 
to  the  fore,  might  be  able  to  have  sulhcient  pressure  exerted  upon 
those  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  pass 
that  bill  out,  because  I feel  it  can  be  passed. 

There  has  been  and  is  recognition  of  the  condition  in  the  hard-core 
small  communities  that  need  help. 

This  is  pragmatically  where  you  can  be  of  assistance:  1 think  you 
can  help  here  in  the  city  also,  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  I 
made  that  low-  and  middle-income  housing  be  built  above  schools. 
On  the  corner  as  you  pass  along  here,  you  will  find  a school  which  is 
probably  no  more  than  20  feet  high  that  probably  covers  an  area  of 
200  by  200. 

Why  can’t  the  air  space  above  that  school  be  built  into  low-  or 
middle-income  housing? 

On  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  where  land  values  are  too  great, 
and  the  city  contends  that  it  is  unable  to  build  low-  and  middle-income 
housing,  they  are  about  to  build  a school.  AVliy  can’t  the  city  build  and 
use  the  air  space  above  those  schools  for  low-  and  middle-income 
housing? 

Throughout  the  Nation  you  will  find  that  the  same  applies  to 
libraries.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  library  on  42nd  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  can’t  be  covered.  This  is  architecturally  feasible.  It  could  have 
a high-rise  office  building,  and  the  income  could  go  to  the  municipality. 

In  that  fashion  I think  some  assistance  can  be  obtained  for  our 
poverty-stricken  people.  Those  are  two  pragmatic  instances  where  I 
feel  you  gentlemen  can  be  of  assistance. 

With  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  testimony,  as  you  have  heard  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Rustin  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  our 
great  experts  on  housing,  this  is  good,  but  it  deals  more  with  theory. 
It  is  a theory  that  I find  extremely  difficult  to  really  be  able  to  initiate 
in  the  immediate  future  in  order  that  the  poor  people  can  be  benefited 
from  it. 
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There  has  got  to  be  a change  in  the  thinking  of  the  people.  There 
has  to  be  a change  insofar  as  their  electing  representatives  who  will 
recognize  the  necessity  before  you  will  ever  be  able  to  attain  the  ends 
you  seek  here  today.  I'liank  you. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Farbstein.  I 
appreciate  your  taking  the  lime  to  appear  before  us. 

The  next  gentleman  we  would  like  to  call  up  to  the  witness  stand  is 
a gentleman  who  represents  this  area  in  tlie  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Louis  De  Salvio. 


Mr.  DeSalvio:  Unresponsive  Planning 

Assemblyman  De  Salvio:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  1 am  Louis  De  Salvio,  New 
York  State  Assemblyman  representing  the  60th  Assembly  District, 
which  covers  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  river  to  river,  and 
all  the  ships  in  the  upper  bay. 

I am  here  today  to  present  some  facts  on  urban  problems,  as  my 
constituents  see  them. 

I put  it  to  you  that  a major  cost  factor  in  the  subhuman  housing 
and  unemployment  conditions  existing  today  is  the  lack  of  proper 
planning  by  unresponsive  appointed  public  officials,  whose  major  in- 
terest seems  to  extend  only  to  the  securing  of  their  own  ivory  towers, 
and  the  securing  of  public  treasury  money  grants  to  seek  and  search 
for  the  problem  answers,  but  who  ne\er  seem  to  get  around  to  prop- 
erly implementing  some  of  the  answers  they  do  come  up  with. 

As  an  example,  in  relation  to  my  district,  some  27  years  ago  a group 
of  “ivory  towerniks,”  self-called  city  planners,  found  out  that  the  travel 
time,  east  to  west,  river  to  river  across  Canal  Street,  was  seven  minutes. 
They  proposed  the  construction  of  a Lower  Manhattan  elevated  ex- 
pressway, a real  Chinese  Wall  in  that  area,  without  any  thought  of  the 
12,000  families  and  800  small  businesses  in  the  area. 

Today,  27  years  after  they  hung  that  noose  around  the  throats  of 
Manhattan  Island,  even  though  these  self-styled  planners  have  publicly 
admitted  that  the  travel  today  is  still  only  seven  minutes,  they  are  still 
trying  to  tie  that  noose  around  the  throat  of  the  Island.  And  we  find 
that  a direct  result  of  this  prize  example  of  sloppy  planning  has-been 
the  deterioration  of  the  area,  and  the  desolation  of  the  prospects  of  the 
area’s  businesses,  with  a resultant  loss  in  employment  of  the  city’s 
people. 

Further,  even  though  all  of  the  experts  and  administrative  officials 
admit  the  un workability  of  the  Chinese  Wall  scheme,  we  find  them 
still  holding  onto  the  area  of  that  designation.  We  find  them  still 
pursuing  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow’s  end,  which  they  call  Federal 
funds. 

As  an  example  of  the  devastation  they  liave  caused,  I cite  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  area  east  of  Second  Avenue  below  14th  Street,  over  one- 
(juarter  of  a million  dollars  of  public  funds  has  been  poured  into 
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new  housing,  while  in  the  area  directly  affected  by  the  crackbrained 
expressway  proposal  — west  of  Setond  Avenue,  below  Houston  Street  — 
not  one  penny  of  public  lunds  has  been  expended  for  new  housing. 

But  many,  many  dollars  have  been  wasted  by  the  ivory  towerniks’ 
so-called  survey  and  planning  studies  of  the  area  — dollars  which  they 
secured  from  the  public  treasury  in  the  form  of  free  grants  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Government.  They  have  used  these  funds  to  build 
for  themselves  a topheavy,  overpaid  bureaucracy,  whose  only  interest 
seems  to  lie  in  self-aggrandizing  publicity  and  not  in  the  performance 
of  any  productive  result. 

Therefore,  I suggest  to  this  Commission  that  included  in  its  report 
to  the  President  be  the  following: 

That  the  Federal  Government  cease  this  barbarous  pet  practice  of 
granting  or  allocating  to  the  ivory  towerniks  any  public  funds  for 
their  so-called  surveys,  and/or  plans,  and  to  withhold  all  funds  until 
such  time  as  they  have  evidence  of  full  consideration  of  the  public 
interest.  Further,  it  should  be  mandated  that  these  planners  should  be 
required  to  proceed  with  construction  within  a six-month  period  after 
they  release  their  self-serving  neighborhood-destroying  publicity  pro- 
nouncements, and  if  they  do  not  or  cannot  proceed  within  such 
time  period,  that  they  be  required  to  so  state  publicly  and  to  release 
the  area,  so  that  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  could  feel  safe  in 
doing  what  it  always  has  done  for  our  people  — produce  housing,  pro- 
duce goods,  and  therefore  and  thereby  produce  a better  life  in  our 
urban  community.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much.  Before  we  adjourn  for  lunen, 
we  would  like  to  invite  a couple  of  other  public  witnesses  to  make 
brief  statements. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Interpretation  of  the  Ghetto 

Mr.  Johnson:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Presidential  Commission, 
my  name  is  Arnold  Johnson.  I want  to  express  here  a feeling  that  is 
the  type  of  feeling  that  prevails  throughout  the  ghetto  communities  in 
this  country,  and  in  what  has  come  to  be  the  culture  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  white  America  against  the  black. 

I am  chairman  of  a small  business  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I am  the  Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Development 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I am  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  HARYOU  Act,  and  I am  associated  with 
many  and  several  other  organizations  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  the  black  people  of  this  country. 

I have  been  active  for  40  years  of  my  life  in  the  community  of  Har- 
lem, and  I have  seen  it  change  from  a white  community  to  a black 
community  over  the  40  years. 

I come  before  you,  not  with  a great  deal  of  letters,  or  a great  thesis 
as  to  what  is  a solution  to  the  problem  that  faces  black  America  versus 
white  America,  but  I come  to  express  a few  things  that  I think  I have 
over  the  years  been  able  to  learn  and  to  know  about. 
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I first  want  to  say  that  I regret  the  fact  that  yesterday  our  meeting 
in  the  community  was  not  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Hai'lem.  Because  of  this  I may  say  to  you  the  place  was  all  but  empty. 

1 want  to  say  to  you  further,  as  a demonstration  of  what  black  people 
think  about  their  interest  in  upgrading  their  welfare,  the  welfare  of 
their  community  and  of  their  children,  four  days  ago  we  had  a hearing 
in  Brooklyn  on  the  Title  1 Program,  and  we  had  over  1,500  black 
people  attending  that  meeting,  and  speaking  from  9 in  the  morning 
until  11  at  night.  This  ought  to  be  a demonstration  of  how  we  feel 
about  participating. 

I would  recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  you  go  across  the  country, 
certainly  a better  public  relations  action  could  be  taken  in  getting 
to  the  community  organizations  and  letting  the  community  at  large 
know  that  you  are  in  cpiest  of  true  information  by  which  you  can 
possibly  bring  about  solutions  for  the  problems  besetting  our  be- 
leaguered country. 

I want  first  to  begin  by  stating  that  the  attitude  toward  the  possible 
solution  of  the  race  problem  which  we  face  in  our  country,  must  in- 
volve taking  the  necessary  steps  to  disassociate  the  white  American 
mind  from  the  theory  of  slavery,  which  persists  until  this  very  day.  As 
long  as  we  have  people  in  this  country  thinking  that  because  you  have 
a black  skin  you  are  still  a slave,  and  you  are  second-  or  third-class,  all 
the  stop-gap  programs  that  you  may  attempt  to  put  together  will  not 
prevail. 

I know  that  historically  we’re  going  through  very,  very  serious  times 
in  our  country.  I know  that  once  in  this  country  the  largest  ethnic 
population  doing  the  back-breaking  job  of  developing  this  land  of 
ours  was  the  Afro-American  — the  black  man  and  the  black  woman. 
I know  further  that  through  the  many  wars  we  have  had,  beginning 
with  Crispus  Attucks,  an  Afro-American,  dying  on  the  Boston  Com- 
mon through  the  Civil  AVar,  through  all  the  wars  that  you  have  had, 
the  black  American  has  never  failed  to  take  his  position  with  the  white 
.\merican  in  helping  to  build  and  to  construct  and  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  apparently  free  country  and  the  richest  country  that  we  have 
in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  this  black  man  and 
woman  and  child  want  to  enjoy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  equal 
participation  in  the  stake  that  this  country  has  to  offer.  Because  of  that, 
today  we  are  facing  a very  serious  and  almost  disastrous  situation  in 
the  life  of  this  country. 

You  cannot  keep  a country  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  you  cannot 
keep  one-third  of  the  Nation  ill-housed  and  not  employed  and  ill- 
educated  and  we  have  got  to  look  forward,  gentlemen,  to  how  we  can 
begin  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems  of  our  people. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  touch  on  what  I consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
essential  things.  How  can  you  give  to  the  white  child,  to  the  Catholic 
child,  to  the  Jetvish  child,  and  to  the  other  children  of  white  skin,  the 
finest  opportunities  to  educate  themselves  and  prepare  themselves 
through  the  prime  ages  of  their  lives,  to  be  equipped  to  find  their 
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place  in  a society  that  is  sc  iciuifit ally  great,  culturally  aclvauced,  and 
commercially  at  the  higliest  peak?  II  that  is  possil)lc  for  a white  child, 
it  would  seem  to  me  possible  that  the  l)lack  child  should  have  au  ecjual 
opportunity. 

Education  has  been  the  greatest  lack  tliat  the  black  people  have  suf- 
fered in  the  history  of  this  country.  \\c  are  still  fighting  today,  not 
only  in  the  Southland,  but  in  this  very  city  of  ours,  and  throughout 
the  land  of  America  as  well,  to  achieve  for  the  black  child  and  the 
adult,  if  you  please,  the  opportunity  to  have  a free  and  simple  educa- 
tion, to  prepare  him-  or  herself  so  that  he  or  she  may  compete  in  the 
society  we  have  tcxlay. 

Because  this  is  lacking,  you  are  building  in  this  country  the  type 
of  people  who,  because  of  their  frustration  and  their  inability  to  com- 
pete with  the  powers  and  the  society  around  them,  are  frustrated 
people  who  go  to  desperation,  and  who  within  their  own  decisions  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  out  of  their  condition  is  a violent  way. 

You  say  that  violence  is  to  be  discounted  and  to  be  discouraged.  But 
how  can  they  be  less  than  violent  when  they  recognize  that  they  are 
living  in  the  most  violent  country  in  the  world,  and  that  everything 
that  America  has  achieved  has  been  done  aggressively  — in  wars,  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indian  people  of  America,  in  the  subverting  of 
black  Africans  who  came  from  Africa  into  a state  of  penury  and  servi- 
tude, and  who  have  been  continuing  in  this  same  condition? 

I have  been  very  active  in  a desire  to  see  that  our  children  and  that 
our  people  receive  education  in  the  City  of  New  York.  We  have  been 
locked  in  what  I consider  a titanic  battle  with  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

You  have  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  Title  I 
and  for  Title  II  and  for  Titles  III,  IV  and  V.i 

What  you  have  done  is  to  allow  the  control  of  these  moneys  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  have  failed  to  come  up  with  the 
quality  of  education  desirable  to  make  our  schools  the  type  of  schools 
that  can  prepare  our  young  people  to  go  into  this  society.  As  a result, 
you  have  the  great  dropouts  that  you  have.  You  have  got  great  con- 
flicts of  our  young  people  leaving  school  and  going  onto  the  streets, 
desiring  employment,  desiring  to  find  some  way  of  life  by  which  they 
can  exist.  And  because  this  has  not  been  possible,  they  have  resorted  to 
the  things  that  are  to  be  discouraged,  but  which  can  be  understood. 

We  now  are  in  a battle  with  the  Board  of  Education  over  a $70 
million  budget  in  which  we  have  an  attendance  of  some  1,500  of  our 
people  — black  people  and  Puerto  Rican  people  — demanding  $30 
million  for  a decentralized  program.  These  decentralized  programs  are 
necessary  so  that  they  may  create  within  the  community  the  type  of 
I innovative  program  which  will  allow  the  average  mother,  the  average 
father,  the  average  community  individual,  to  put  into  this  creativeness 
the  local  talents  which  can  help  to  bring  about  some  degree  of  active, 
I progressive  education. 

^Provisions  of  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for 
Federal  aid. 
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This  has  not  been  possible,  so  we  continue  in  this  manner.  Only 
recently,  for  the  summer,  we  were  able  to  wrest  out  of  the  Board  of 
Education  under  Title  I in  Harlem  15  programs.  These  programs 
dealt  with  arithmetic,  with  the  civic  types  of  programs  that  would 
educate  the  young  people  to  understand  their  responsibilities  within 
the  community,  the  program  for  self-improvement,  the  program  for 
on-the-job  training,  intensive  on-the-job  training  in  merchandising. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Could  I ask  you  to  sum  up  very  rapidly,  please? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  sir,  I can’t  sum  up  very  rapidly,  because  I don’t 
think  this  is  a rapid  matter,  sir.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  hear  me 
as  you  have  heard  these  other  people  here  that  are  learned  people,  then 
I will  have  to  say  to  you  that  I can  conclude  now;  but  I have  not  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  put  before  you  what  I have  come  here  to 
put  before  you. 

I think  the  purpose  of  the  Presidential  Commission  is  to  begin  to 
listen  and  to  get  some  of  the  facts  that  are  available  in  our  communi- 
ties, so  that  they  may  have  some  answers  with  which  to  bring  the 
possible  solutions  to  the  deadly  problems  that  face  our  Nation. 

If  I am  not  permitted,  sir,  to  do  this,  I can  say  to  you  that  I will 
have  to  stop  here  without  having  been  able  to  put  before  you  the 
things  that  I think  are  necessary  for  you  to  hear,  and  things  that  you 
might  hear  across  the  land. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  That  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is  that  there 
are  many  other  people  who  also  wish  to  express  views,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  accommodate  everybody  — by  asking  everyone  to  ex- 
tend the  courtesy  of  limiting  their  remarks  to  the  time  period. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I knew  of  no  time  period  when  you  extended  yourself 
greatly  with  the  Mayor,  and  you  extended  yourself  greatly  with  the 
other  speakers  that  were  heard  already.  I think  that  I have  just  as  much 
to  contribute  to  this  conference  as  the  Mayor  of  the  City  can  con- 
tribute. 

I have  only  been  here  40  years  of  my  life,  and  I have  been  battling 
as  a black  man  in  this  community  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  40  years 
to  get  some  degree  of  freedom  and  democratic  participation.  If  you 
want  to  cut  me  off,  I say  cut  me  off,  but  I have  much  more  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Johnson,  we  have  a long  list  of  other  people 
who  also  asked  to  be  heard,  who  I am  sure  feel  as  passionately  as  you 
do  about  the  statements  that  they  want  to  make.  I think  the  problem 
is  that  unless  there  is  some  time  limit  for  each  speaker,  some  people 
will  not  have  any  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  all. 

We  would  be  delighted,  and  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you 
any  further  testimony  that  you  would  want  to  give  in  writing  to  this 
Commission.  It  will  be  treated  as  seriously  as  anything  that  can  be 
spoken  verbally  here  today. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  sum  up,  in  the  next 
two  minutes  or  so,  the  balance  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I will  sum  up  in  the  next  five  minutes,  but  two 
minutes  is  too  short  a time. 
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Mr.  Ravitch:  As  quickly  as  you  can,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Johnson:  1 want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  are  concerned  with 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels  and  you  are  concerned  with  the  Rap  Browns, 
and  you  are  concerned  with  what  has  happened  in  Detroit,  if  you  are 
concerned  with  what  has  happened  in  Boston,  and  if  you  are  con- 
cerned with  what  is  happening  daily  in  all  the  cities  of  our  Nation, 
then  we  must  devise  a very  free  and  progressive  system  by  which  black 
people  in  their  communities  can  man  the  schools,  by  which  you  can 
have  superintendents  of  schools  who  are  black  people,  by  which  you 
can  have  superintendents  of  schools  who  are  heads  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, who  can  pointedly  and  definitely  make  possible  the  enlightening 
of  their  children  after  their  heritage,  after  their  history,  after  the  fullest 
participation  of  the  contributions  they  have  made  in  American  life. 

I have  one  more  thing  I want  to  say  to  you.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Development  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  we 
have  tried  for  the  longest  time  to  begin  to  make  it  possible  to  get  black 
people  in  our  community  to  break  the  Gordian  Knot  that  has  been 
placed  around  their  necks  by  ethnic  groups  of  outside  people  control- 
ling the  economy  of  our  community,  by  controlling  the  housing  they 
own,  by  controlling  the  businesses  they  own,  and  by  controlling  every 
viable  thing  that  operates  in  our  community. 

The  problem  we  have  is  that  1 as  a small  businessman,  who  struggled 
for  25  years  to  build  a little  business,  cannot  get  a halfway  decent  loan 
from  a local  bank.  I cannot  extend  my  business,  when  I know  there  are 
other  white  people  I have  known,  who  in  the  25  years  have  built  tre- 
mendous chain  stores  in  this  city  and  across  the  land.  I still  must  be 
satisfied  to  serve  in  my  penurious,  small  way,  to  find  out  how  can  I exist 
in  my  community. 

I think  that  you  must  realize  that  power  in  this  country  is  im- 
portant, and  that  the  ghettos  of  this  community  are  controlled  by  cer- 
tain people  who  have  no  desire  to  make  the  black  people  in  our  com- 
munity economically  independent,  economically  in  control  of  their 
community  business,  and  the  possibility  that  they  may  become  a power 
in  the  productive  system  of  this  country. 

You  subsidize  various  corporations  with  billions  of  dollars.  Now 
you  subsidize  Vietnam  with  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  while  giv- 
ing pennies  for  the  economy  of  the  black  man  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
shameful  fact. 

I don’t  think  that  you  can  tell  me  that  my  time  is  short,  and  that  I 
have  a limitation  of  time  when  you  can  be  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  away,  in  a country  where  you  have  a primeval  civilization,  and 
you  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  among  these  people, 
and  denying  the  right  of  black  Americans,  whose  only  crime  in  this 
country  has  been  to  lay  down  their  lives  with  blood,  with  their  tears, 
with  their  efforts  to  build  this  country  as  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  and  to  tell  them  today  that  we’re  going  to  investigate  to  find  out 
what  solutions  we  can  get  to  our  problems. 
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I say  to  you,  Senator  Douglas,  a distinguished  man  of  the  Senate, 
you  need  aggressive  programs  for  what  I would  say  is  paying  back  to 
the  black  people  of  America  their  reparations. 

Von  have  been  gi\  en  a freedom  budget  for  all  Americans,  and  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  an  astute  politician,  goes 
to  this  country  and  is  ready  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  revolution- 
ary actions,  aggressive  actions,  in  tackling  all  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail among  the  black  people  of  this  country All  the  black  of  this 

country  is  asking  for  is  ecjual  opportunity  and  equality  with  the  white 
Americans.  We’re  asking  ior  nothing  more.  We’re  asking  for  nothing 
less. 

I say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  as  you  go  across  the  land,  be  prepared 
not  to  talk  with  the  lettered  people  and  such,  not  to  prepare  your- 
selves for  these  dramatic  entrances  of  the  politicians.  1 want  you  to 
listen  to  the  small  people,  the  indigenous  people,  and  I say  a visit  to 
Harlem  for  a few  hours  yesterday  was  hardly  a beginning.  A three-day 
session  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  hardly  a beginning  for  you  to  find 
out  what  the  problems  are  and  what  can  be  done. 

1 will  conclude  by  saying  to  you  that  we  are  concerned  with  every 
phase  of  life  in  this  country,  with  every  desire  of  the  American  people. 
As  a black  people  in  this  country,  we  ask  for  no  more  and  ask  for  no 
less.  We  say  that  the  American  country  cannot  move  forward  without 
moving  forward  with  us.  We  ask  and  demand  an  equal  share  to  all 
the  things  that  are  good  for  the  other  Americans.  We  will  demand 
them,  and  if  we  can’t  get  them,  we  will  have  to  fight  for  them.  We  will 
have  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  these  things.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  for  coming,  Mr.  johnson.  I apologize  to 
the  other  people  who  wish  to  be  heard.  We  will  try  to  squeeze  as  many 
of  you  in  this  afternoon  as  is  possible. 

We  will  resume  again  at  2 o’clock,  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you  testify  then. 

(Adjournment.) 
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Cooperative  Auditorium 
New  York,  New  York 
Afternoon,  September  1 , 1967 

The  experience  of  providing  housing  through  cooperatives  was 
explored  during  the  third  afternoon  of  hearings  in  New  York 
City.  The  legal  framework,  the  type  of  sponsorship,  and  analysis 
of  the  co-op  apartment  as  a type  of  homeownership  were  dis- 
cussed. Certain  criticisms  of  cooperatives  were  raised  by  public 
witnesses. 


HOUSING  THROUGH  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Davis:  I would  like  to  announce  that,  immediately  after  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  about  cooperative  housing  by  the  Commis- 
sion, we  will  call  on  the  list  of  public  witnesses  who  wish  to  be  heard 
afterwards.  Once  again,  we  must  apologize  for  the  shortness  of  time. 
We  would  prefer  you  to  limit  your  remarks  to  five  minutes,  and  any 
further  testimony  we  will  be  very  happy  to  take  in  written  form.  The 
list  is  long,  and  I am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  everybody  here 
should  be  heard. 

We  shall  now  hear  from  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,i  General  President  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Potofsky,  since  we  are  on  his  home  ground. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Potofsky  are  Mr.  Harold  Ostroff,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Liblit, 
who  will  testify  as  one  long  experienced  in  cooperative  housing,  as  a 
writer  and  teacher. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Potofsky. 


STATE  BY  JACOB  S.  POTOFSKY 


Mr.  Potofsky:  Senator  Douglas  and  members  of  the  Commission: 
My  name  is  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  and  I am  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the  United  Housing 
Foundation. 

My  testimony  involves  both  organizations  — the  Amalgamated,  be- 
cause this  year  marks  four  decades  of  our  union’s  sponsorship  of  low- 
cost  cooperative  housing,  and  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  be- 
cause for  the  past  two  decades  our  activity  in  this  field  has  been 
conducted  largely  through  the  United  Housing  Foundation.  Through- 
out its  history  our  union  has  used  its  strength  not  merely  to  improve 

^ Labor  leader,  charter  member.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union,  founded 
in  1914.  Nationally  known  for  w'ork  in  labor,  immigration,  rehabilitation,  health, 
and  housing  cooperatives.  Member,  National  Non-Partisan  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Growth;  former  member.  International  Development  Point 
Four  Advisory  Board,  Department  of  State. 
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the  conditions  of  its  members  in  the  shops,  but  to  build  a better  life 
for  ourselves  and  for  others  through  community  action  on  a broad 
scale. 

With  this  as  our  goal,  the  Amalgamated  started  very  early  in  its 
history  to  discover  ways  by  which  it  could  enhance  not  only  the  work- 
ing conditions,  but  the  living  conditions  of  our  members. 


Union  Pioneer  in  Cooperative  Housing 

The  Amalgamated  takes  pride  in  its  pioneering  accomplishments 
of  the  past  half-century  — in  arbitration,  in  unemployment  insurance, 
in  pension  programs,  in  labor  banking,  in  political  education,  in  indus- 
trywide bargaining,  and  currently  in  day  care  centers,  and  scholarships 
for  members’  children.  But  nothing  has  given  us  more  satisfaction  than 
the  new  ground  we  broke  in  building  decent  housing,  the  cooperative 
way,  for  working  people. 

The  Amalgamated  first  became  active  in  the  field  of  housing  shortly 
after  World  War  I. 

Our  members  found  themselves  faced  with  a serious  lack  of  decent 
housing.  Although  our  union  was  barely  10  years  old,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sidney  Hillman  we  determined  to  use  the  strength  of  our  union 
to  do  something  about  this  problem. 

Our  hrst  cooperative  housing  project  40  years  ago  was  a modest  unit 
of  303  apartments  in  the  Bronx.  In  the  years  that  followed,  we  first  ex- 
panded that  project  to  over  1,800  apartments,  then  added  a large  slum 
clearance  project  on  the  East  Side,  the  site  of  this  auditorium,  and 
since  then  we  have  expanded  this  project  also, 
the  Coney  Island  section  of  Brooklyn. 

In  recent  years,  the  Amalgamated  sponsored  a large  development  in 

Altogether,  our  developments  offer  inexpensive,  attractive  housing 
to  nearly  20,000  people,  regardless  of  union  membership  — men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  religions  and  nationalities. 

Throughout  these  years  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  housing 
activities  for  the  Amalgamated  was  Mr.  Abraham  Kazan. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Kazan  took  the  leadership  in  creating  the  United  Hous- 
ing Foundation  to  coordinate  the  cooperative  housing  activities  of 
other  unions  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Kazan  is  now  retired,  and  liis  successor,  the  man  sitting  next  to 
me,  Harold  Ostroff,  will  describe  the  history  of  the  United  Housing 
Foundation,  and  will  talk  more  in  detail  and  more  extensively  on  the 
subject  of  cooperative  housing. 

When  present  projects  are  completed,  within  a period  of  the  next 
couple  of  years,  the  United  Housing  Foundation  and  its  affiliated 
unions  in  New  York  will  have  built  nearly  50,000  apartments,  housing 
about  200,000  people. 

In  addition,  we  have  initiated  a similar  project  in  the  City  of 
Chicago. 
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I submit  to  you  that  this  is  a record  the  labor  movement  can  well  be 
proud  of,  and  that  your  Commission  is  well  advised  to  study,  to  see 
whether  the  lessons  we  have  learned  can  be  applied  elsewhere.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  cooperative  living. 

Most  important,  our  accomplishments  are  built  on  the  foundation 
of  cooperative  principles.  Our  tenants  have  a stake  in  their  housing 
because  they  own  it.  As  owners  they  take  pride  in  their  housing,  and 
they  participate  in  the  job  of  administering  it. 

Thus  they  have  learned  to  face  up  to  their  problems,  and  assume 
their  rightful  responsibilities. 


Cooperatives  as  a Way  of  Life 

We  found,  over  a period  of  more  than  40  years,  that  our  tenant- 
cooperators  are  gladly  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  return  for  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  cost.  Furthermore,  as  cooperators  they  have  built 
not  just  a project,  but  a way  of  life. 

Cooperative  food  markets,  furniture  businesses,  pharmacies,  coopera- 
tive day  care  centers,  nurseries  — these  all  testify  to  the  extent  to  which 
cooperatives  have  made  it  possible  for  city  dwellers  to  construct  a pro- 
gressive community  of  their  own. 

You  will  find  that  the  cooperative  way  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  avoid  many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  other  areas  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  delinquency  in  our  projects,  and  there  never  has  been. 
Our  projects  are  completely  integrated,  and  there  have  been  no  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  people  with  different  backgrounds  living  in  the 
same  area.  In  the  Rochdale  Village  Project,  for  instance,  we  have  20 
percent  Negroes,  and  the  project  is  an  exemplary  project  of  how 
people  can  live  together  productively. 

Cooperation  as  practiced  in  our  developments  has  meant  a fuller 
and  richer  life  for  people.  It  has  meant  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and 
independence.  These  spiritual  values,  as  found  in  the  cooperatives,  we 
in  the  labor  movement  cherish  deeply. 

Let  me  add  a word  about  the  role  of  private  enterprise.  We  in  the 
Amalgamated  first  became  involved  in  housing  because  private  enter- 
prise was  not  meeting  the  need  for  good,  inexpensive  housing. 

Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  housing  on  Park  Avenue  for  the  $100-a-room 
people,  but  not  for  the  $20  or  $22  per  room  people. 

I believe  that  this  is  still  true.  Private  enterprise  has  not  yet  shown 
that  it  can  meet  the  need.  Even  a limited-dividend  housing  corporation, 
using  all  the  advantages  of  low-cost  mortgage  money  and  partial  tax 
abatement  that  the  law  allows,  cannot  match  our  record.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  no  private  company  even  comes  close  to  providing  good  housing 
at  the  rents  we  offer  in  our  projects.  Thus  they  do  not  reach  the  persons 
who  need  housing  the  most. 

The  best  answer  to  low-  and  middle-income  housing  needs  is  to 
encourage  the  nonprofit  cooperative  method.  Only  in  this  way  can 
society  achieve  the  savings  necessary,  and  build  institutions  which  are 
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based  on  human  dignity  and  pride  of  ownership,  thereby  preventing 
the  further  decay  of  our  cities. 

Today,  we  face  a tremendous  crisis  in  our  cities,  a crisis  compounded 
of  many  problems  — problems  of  education,  transportation,  crime, 
health,  racial  discrimination  and  so  forth.  But  one  of  the  basic  causes 
is  the  lack  of  adetpiate  housing  in  decent  neighborhoods,  where  people 
can  live  in  self-respect. 

It  is  in  this  area,  we  believe,  that  cooperatives  offer  some  hope  for 
creating  a better  life  for  people.  Given  opportunity,  support  and  en- 
couragement, the  people  can  do  much  to  help  themselves  through 
cooperative  living. 

Slum  clearance  must  become  more  than  a phrase.  It  must  become  a 
dynamic,  national  cause  which  enlists  the  people,  their  institutions  and 
their  government  in  a great  cooperative  undertaking  to  rebuild  our 
cities. 

We  have  been  successful  in  our  efforts  because  we  have  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  city,  state  and  Federal  governments  in  the  acquisition  of 
land,  tax  exemption,  and  financing  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

1 am  confident  that  this  Commission  can  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  solving  urban  problems  if  its  recommendations 
will  emphasize  the  imperative  necessity  of  giving  nonprofit  cooperatives 
the  tools  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

1 believe  cooperatives  offer  the  best  hope  we  have  in  creating  urban 
centers  where  all  people,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  economic  status 
can  live  together,  in  peace,  harmony  and  dignity. 

As  I said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  Harold  Ostroff,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  will  go  into  greater 
depth  about  the  activities  of  the  United  Housing  Foundation  and  the 
whole  problem  of  housing  as  we  see  it.  1 hank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Har- 
old Ostroff. 


STATEMENT  BY  HAROLD  OSTROFF 

Mr.  Ostroff:  Senator  Douglas,  members  of  the  Commission:  First 
let  me  extend,  on  behalf  of  this  cooperative  community,  our  welcome 
to  you  in  having  your  session  here  this  afternoon  and  this  morning.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a cooperative  community  of  some  4,500  families 
right  here  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

The  United  Housing  Foundation  maintains  its  offices  at  465  Grand 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Some  time  ago  the  press  reported  that  the  curator  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  said  he  would  like  to  obtain  an  old  slum  tenement 
house,  because  he  was  fearful  that  they  were  fast  disappearing,  and 
that  the  Institution  should  preserve  one  for  posterity.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  do  not  share  the  curator’s  concern  that  the  old  tenements  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  rate  of  slum 
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clearance  it  is  estimated  that  the  last  of  the  old-law  tenements,  which 
were  declared  illegal  in  this  city  in  1900,  will  still  be  in  existence  in 
the  year  2017. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  in  this  day  and  age  whose  answer 
to  the  slums  is  to  extend  the  lives  of  the  old-law  tenements  another 
20  or  30  years  by  rehabilitating  them.  I'his  is  being  done,  in  some 
instances,  with  mortgage  financing  from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a cruel  hoax  on  people  who  have  endured  the 
miseries  of  the  slums  for  so  long. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  times  dictate  that  we  speak 
very  candidly  about  the  problems  which  confront  our  cities  and  our 
Nation. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  the  times  require  that  we  put  aside 
polite  platitudes,  discard  wornout,  conventional,  sacred  theories,  and 
adopt  realistic,  drastic  measures  which  will  save  our  citizens  and  our 
Nation. 

I believe  this  Nation  is  in  a crisis  second  only  to  the  Civil  War, 
which  was  declared  over  125  years  ago. 

We  cannot  remake  history,  but  it  has  always  been  the  American 
dream  that  we  can  shape  the  destinies  of  our  future.  1 believe,  as  I am 
sure  most  of  us  in  this  room  do,  in  that  dream.  Flowever,  unless  we  are 
really  interested  in  creating  a society  in  which  all  will  have  decent 
housing  which  they  can  afford,  and  a society  where  people  will  achieve 
dignity  because  there  will  be  meaningful,  well-paying  jobs,  a society 
where  slums  will  be  eradicated,  where  streets  will  be  clean  and  safe, 
where  there  will  be  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all,  a society 
where  there  will  really  be  equality  for  all  — only  if  we  are  really  dedi- 
cated to  these  propositions  should  we  undertake  the  massive  measures 
and  efforts  required  to  achieve  them. 

I believe  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  crisis  we  face  today  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  expediency,  and  even  for  political  slogans  and  cam- 
paign oratory,  we  have  raised  false  hopes  which  have  never  been 
realized. 

It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  nothing,  than  to  continue 
programs  which  raise  hopes  which  will  not  be  achieved,  and  which  will 
result  in  more  human  frustration. 

Co-op  Movement:  Help  to  Better  Society 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  cooperative  movement  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  create  a better  society.  All  of  our  efforts  are  dedicated  to 
that  end. 

We  believe  that,  given  the  opportunity  for  ownership  through  co- 
operatives, people  assume  responsibilities  for  their  own  businesses  and 
for  their  own  destinies.  Cooperative  ownership  gives  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions  and  to  have  a real  stake  in  the  econ- 
omy. Cooperatives  do  help  build  better  communities. 

These  basic  facts  about  cooperatives  have  been  well  known  for  a 
long  time  in  rural  America.  They  are  equally  true  in  this  city. 
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^Ve  do  not  believe  that  cooperatives  are  a panacea  for  all  of  the  ills 
of  oiir  cities,  hut  we  do  believe  that  they  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  creating  a better  society  in  urban  America. 

I would  like  to  briefly  illustrate  what  1 mean  by  acquainting  the 
Commission  with  what  lias  been  accomplished  through  cooperation 
here  in  New  York. 

To  save  time,  I must  summarize  forty  years  of  activities  into  a few 
paragraphs.  I do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  future  than  with  the  past.  For  the  record,  we  annex  to  the 
statement  some  statistical  information  on  the  housing  cooperatives 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Housing  Foundation  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  Foundation  itself.^ 


Principles  of  the  Cooperative 

Low,  moderate-cost  cooperative  housing  came  into  existence  in  New 
York  City  in  1927.  At  that  time,  as  there  is  today,  there  was  a great  need 
for  decent  housing  which  would  be  within  the  hnancial  means  of  the 
average  working  people.  To  help  meet  this  need,  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  ^Vorkers  of  America  sponsored  the  first  limited-dividend 
housing  cooperative  for  some  303  families.  The  cooperative  was  built 
in  the  Bronx  and  provided  housing  for  $11  per  room  per  month. 
Members’  investment  in  the  cooperative  was  $500  per  room. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  cooperative,  as  it  was  the 
first  to  be  undertaken,  was  the  philosophy  and  principles  it  established. 
The  philosophy  was  that  the  cooperative  would  supply  its  members 
with  good  quality  housing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  cooperative 
would  be  nonprofit,  nonspeculative.  The  principles  which  would  guide 
its  operation  included  the  traditional  Rochdale  Cooperative  principle 
of  open  membership.  This  means  that  the  housing  is  open  to  all  — no 
exceptions.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  union  that  it  did  not  create 
housing  only  for  union  members.  Cooperatives  attract  union  as  well 
as  non-union  members. 

Second,  each  member  would  have  one  vote  to  insure  democratic 
control. 

Third,  the  cooperative  would  operate  as  a nonprofit  and  nonspecu- 
lative enterprise.  Savings  resulting  from  operations  would  be  returned 
to  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  carrying  charges.  Mdien  a mem- 
ber wished  to  withdraw,  he  received  back  his  investment;  no  more, 
no  less. 

P'ourth,  the  cooperative  would  be  neutral  in  religious  and  political 
matters. 

Fifth,  the  cooperative  woidd  carry  on  educational  programs. 

Sixth,  the  cooperative  would  expand  whenever  possible. 

I'hese  are  the  basic  ]:)rinci{>les  which  still  govern  our  cooperatives 
today. 


^ In  Commission  files. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  cooperative  had  a very  dilTicult  time 
securing  a mortgage,  because  tlie  moneylenders  at  that  time  did  not 
believe  that  a group  of  working  people  could  manage  a $2  million 
enterprise. 

With  the  support  of  the  union,  a mortgage  was  finally  obtained,  and 
the  cooperative  was  built.  To  the  surprise  of  the  skeptics,  it  proved 
successful. 

Within  three  years  a second  cooperative  was  built,  a block  from  this 
auditorium,  on  Grand  Street.  It  was  a cooperative  for  236  families. 

During  the  Depression  and  Second  World  War,  there  was  little  co- 
operative activity,  although  the  original  cooperatives  doubled  their 
size  prior  to  the  war,  and  both  organizations  survived  the  Depression 
and  the  war. 

After  the  war  the  shortage  of  housing  made  expansion  of  coopera- 
tive housing  inevitable.  Many  trade  unions  joined  the  Amalgamated  in 
programs  to  sponsor  cooperatives.  Foremost  among  those  were  the 
International  Ladies’  Garmen  Workers’  Union,  and  Local  3 of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Record  of  United  Housing  Foundation 

In  1951,  a number  of  trade  unions  and  housing  cooperatives  joined 
together  to  organize  the  United  Housing  Foundation.  The  purpose  of 
the  Foundation  was  to  assist  individuals  and  groups  to  organize  housing 
cooperatives. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Foundation  has  sponsored  cooperatives  which 
have  provided  housing  for  more  than  100,000  people,  at  an  average 
cost  per  room  of  $21.96  per  month.  It  has  cleared  72.5  acres  of  slums, 
and  integrated  economic  and  racial  ghettos.  These  cooperatives  were 
built  at  a cost  of  more  than  $241  million,  of  which  the  members  — 
tenant-owners  — provided  nearly  $36  million. 

The  PMundation  is  presently  engaged  in  organizing  and  building 
two  cooperatives,  which  will  add  some  21,374  new  apartments  for  the 
city’s  housing  inventory.  These  cooperatives  are  being  built  at  a cost 
of  $435  million. 

I would  interject  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  a word  about  the 
stability  of  the  carrying  charges  in  our  cooperative  developments.  In 
spite  of  continuous  inflation,  the  monthly  carrying  charges  have  re- 
mained remarkably  stable.  Let  me  cite  some  illustrations. 

Across  the  street  from  this  auditorium  is  Hillman  Houses,  a co- 
operative for  some  800  families  completed  in  1950.  The  original  carry- 
ing charges  at  its  inception  were  $15  per  month  per  room.  Today, 
close  to  17  years  later,  they  average  SI 6 per  month  per  room.  Average 
carrying  charges  in  the  East  River  Flouses,  established  at  $17  a room 
in  1956  when  it  opened,  remain  the  same  today,  some  11  years  later. 

Amalgamated  Dwellings  was  completed  in  1930.  Carrying  charges 
then,  with  tax  exemption,  averaged  some  $12  a room.  Today  they  are 
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fully  tax  paying  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
average  carrying  charges  are  $14.02  a room  a month.  There  has  been  a 
$5  per  room  increase  in  the  average  carrying  charges  in  the  Amalga- 
mated in  the  Bronx  over  its  40-year  history. 

I would  also  add  that  no  family  in  any  of  our  cooperatives  has  ever 
made  or  lost  a dollar  on  his  investment  in  these  nonprofit,  nonspecula- 
tive  organizations. 

I would  emphasize  one  other  point,  and  that  is  the  contributions 
that  cooperatives  have  made  to  an  integrated  society. 

This  Commission  is  meeting  in  an  auditorium  which  is  a part  of 
the  Cooperative  Village  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 

At  one  time  this  area  was  the  most  notorious  slum  area  in  the  coun- 
try. Today  it  is  an  area  in  transition. 

The  Cooperative  Village  is  made  up  of  four  cooperatives,  with 
4,443  families  — about  15,000  people.  About  30  percent  of  the  families 
have  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $7,500  per  year.  About  35  percent 
have  incomes  below  $5,000  per  year,  and  20  percent  have  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  a year.  Without  the  Cooperative  Village, 
the  neighborhood  would  consist  only  of  poor  people.  With  it,  there  is 
some  economic  balance. 

Because  this  community  is  here,  many  middle-class  white  people 
have  remained  in  the  inner  city,  instead  of  fleeing  to  white  suburbia. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  there  is  decent,  reasonably 
priced  housing  available,  some  families  have  returned  from  suburbia 
to  the  city. 


Integration  in  the  Ghetto 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  cooperative,  Rochdale 
Village,  which  is  located  not  far  from  the  Kennedy  Airport  in  Queens. 

This  cooperative  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Housing  Foundation 
in  1960,  and  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jamaica  race  track,  vacant 
land  in  South  Jamaica,  in  Queens.  South  Jamaica,  which  surrounds  the 
170-acre  site,  is  the  third  largest  Negro  community  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  this  area,  we  undertook  to  establish  a cooperative  for  5,860 
families,  some  15,500  people.  It  was  our  hope  to  attract  white  families 
to  come  into  the  area,  and  to  attract  Negro  families  into  the  co- 
operative. 

The  State  of  New  York  provided  low-cost  mortgage  financing.  The 
City  of  New  York  provided  partial  tax  abatement.  The  development 
cost  was  roughly  $100  million.  The  cooperators  provided  $10  million 
in  equity,  based  on  $400  a room.  The  average  carrying  charges  were 
established  at  $21  a room  per  month.  The  apartments  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  other  amenities,  centrally  airconditioned.  I am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  80  percent  of  the  families  in  Rochdale  Village 
are  white,  and  20  percent  are  nonwhite. 

We  believe  this  cooperative  is  significant  lor  establishing  a pattern 
for  breaking  a racial  ghetto  which  we  believe  could  be  duplicated  else- 
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where.  We  believe  that  Rochdale  demonstrates  that  you  have  to  plan 
large  developments  where  neither  whites  nor  Negroes  are  going  to  feel 
isolated. 

Second,  you  work  from  the  edge  ol  the  ghettos  and  not  Irom  the 
center. 

Third,  you  provide  such  a good  economic  buy  that  it  will  attract 
minority  groups,  and  it  will  be  too  good  a buy  for  the  white  people 
to  indulge  in  some  of  their  prejudices. 

In  the  three  years  that  white  and  black  have  been  living  together 
at  Rochdale  Village,  there  has  been  relative  peace  and  harmony. 

Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Commission  noticed  that  this  audi- 
torium is  above  a large  cooperative  supermarket.  It  is  one  of  two  in 
this  particular  neighborhood  which  are  owned  by  4,500  families,  about 
a third  of  whom  clo  not  live  in  our  housing  cooperative. 

In  all  of  our  cooperative  communities  the  people  have  organized 
other  cooperative  enterprises  to  meet  their  essential  needs.  These  in- 
clude supermarkets,  pharmacies,  credit  unions,  nursery  schools,  and 
day  camps.  There  is  also  a city  cooperative  furniture  center. 

All  of  these  cooperatives  are  nonprofit  enterprises,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  people  who  use  their  services.  I mention  these  other 
cooperative  enterprises  because  I believe  they  are  relative  to  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 

The  city  has  been  pictured  as  a place  where  people  have  no  roots, 
where  people  are  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  lonely  crowd.  This 
is  generally  true,  but  not  in  cooperatives,  where  people  have  invested 
their  own  funds  and  share  the  responsibilities  of  ownership,  where 
neighbor  knows  neighbor. 

This  does  make  a difference.  Where  there  are  cooperatives,  the  local 
police  station  will  advise  you  there  is  little  juvenile  delinquency  or 
crime.  People  do  not  destroy  their  own  property.  This  point  was 
brought  out  in  Detroit,  where  whites  and  blacks  together  protected 
their  cooperatives  during  the  recent  riots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  noted  but  briefly  a few  of  the  highlights  of 
how  people,  when  given  the  opportunity,  have  the  ability  to  help 
themselves  obtain  good,  reasonably  priced  housing,  and  what  these 
cooperative  communities  can  contribute  to  improving  urban  condi- 
tions. 

Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  has  been  a cooperative  effort 
between  people,  nonprofit  organizations  and  their  government.  The 
slum  clearance  developments,  for  example,  were  achieved  through  the 
Title  I program  of  the  Federal  and  municipal  governments,  starting  in 
1949.  In  recent  years,  low-cost  mortgage  financing  has  been  made  avail- 
able from  the  New  York  State  Housing  Finance  Agency,  and  the  City. 

The  cooperatives  undertaken  by  the  United  Housing  Foundation 
since  1951  cost  some  $676  million. 

I mentioned  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  first  cooperative  to  secure  a 
mortgage  of  $1,800,000  some  40  years  ago.  There  is  no  longer  any 
difficulty  in  securing  mortgage  hnancing.  The  mortgage  on  Co-op  City 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bronx  amounts  to  $261  million,  and  it 
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should  be  added  that  none  of  our  mortgages  are  insured  by  the  FHA. 
Whatever  implications  you  may  wish  to  draw,  you  may  draw. 

The  money  invested  in  cooperatives,  I believe,  reflects  a tremendous 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  people  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  helping  themselves  and  managing  their  own 
affairs. 

In  rebuilding  our  cities,  we  believe  that  much  greater  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  role  of  what  people  can  do  to  help  themselves. 

I do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  with  this  Commission  that  we 
think  we  know  all  of  the  answers  to  our  urban  problems,  or  that  co- 
operative housing  is  the  solution  to  all  of  these  problems. 

Housing,  as  you  have  heard  so  many  times  before,  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  tied  to  problems  of  industry,  employment  or  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  education,  transportation,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities,  everything  which  makes  up  life  in  urban  centers.  I do  not 
believe  that  we  can  look  at  these  as  separate  problems. 

At  times,  the  problems  seem  so  complex  and  unanswerable  that  we 
tend  to  agree  with  those  who  advocate  abandoning  the  cities  and  going 
elsewhere  and  starting  all  over.  That  may  be  the  simplest  solution,  yet 
we  recall  that  President  Kennedy  said,  “We  will  neglect  our  cities  at 
our  peril,  for  in  neglecting  them  we  neglect  the  Nation.” 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  have  neglected  all  too  long  the  needs 
of  our  cities.  The  very  existence  of  this  Commission  illustrates  this 
point.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a Nation  have 
lost  or  perverted  our  sense  of  values.  Without  public  objections  we  can 
spend  $5  billion  a year  on  space  programs,  and  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tempt to  rid  the  cities  of  rats. 

As  Mayor  Cavanagh  of  Detroit  said,  “What  good  does  it  do  us  to 
reach  the  moon  if  we  can’t  walk  down  Woodward  Boulevard?”  Per- 
haps this  statement  is  indicative  that  we  must  somehow  reestablish  a 
proper  sense  of  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  urban  problems  which  confront  our  cities  have 
not  materialized  over  night.  They  are  the  result  of  generations  of 
neglect. 


Urban  Neglect  from  False  Sense  of  Values? 

Sociologists  and  economists  of  the  stature  of  your  distinguished 
Chairman  have  been  pleading  for  decades  for  programs  to  remedy  the 
causes  of  the  diseases  which  plague  our  cities. 

Again,  I submit  that  much  of  the  neglect  can  be  attributed  to  a 
false  sense  of  values.  In  1956,  for  example,  a year  of  national  peace. 
Congress  initiated  the  national  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Pro- 
gram. We  will  have  completed  in  1972  a network  of  41,000  miles,  which 
will  span  the  Nation.  This  undertaking  has  been  called  the  greatest 
public  works  program  ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  41,000  miles  of  roads  will  cost  about  $47  billion.  Ninety  percent 
will  be  paid  by  Washington  and  10  percent  by  the  states.  The  cost  of 
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building  just  1,000  miles  of  this  highway  would  provide  250,000  New 
Yorkers  living  in  the  slums  with  new  homes. 

Our  sense  of  values,  it  would  appear,  is  to  place  a higher  value  on 
roads  for  our  automobiles  than  on  homes  for  our  people. 

We  can  all  understand  the  need  for  highways.  They  are  especially 
useful  for  urban  people  on  weekends  to  flee  the  confines  of  our 
crowded,  dilapidated  city.  We  do  not  need  to  be  too  bright  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  powerful  interests  have  had  to  persuade  an  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  spend  public  funds  for  such  a massive  public 

works  program.  What  is  good  for  General  Motors  is and  you  know 

the  rest. 

Unfortunately,  city  dwellers  have  no  such  powerful  advocates  to 
work  in  their  behalf,  and  we  hope  that  this  Commission  will  become 
such  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  not  an  economist,  but  I can  read  the  national 
budget  with  some  difficulty,  and  find  it  makes  fascinating  reading.  No 
document  reflects  public  policy  and  national  values  as  much  as  the 
national  budget  does. 

In  1965,  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  was  a little  less 
than  7 percent  of  the  total  population.  Seventy  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  living  in  urban  centers.  The  percentage  is  expected  to  increase 
to  80  percent  in  the  1980s.  This  fact,  plus  the  correlation  between 
budgetary  allocations  for  agriculture  and  those  for  urban  housing  and 
community  development  are  difficult  to  understand,  except,  of  course, 
when  we  remember  that  the  farmers  are  well  organized,  and  have 
powerful  voices  in  Washington,  and  that  relatively  few,  if  any,  speak 
for  the  city  dwellers. 

The  1967-68  administrative  budget  provides  $3  billion  for  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  resources,  and  only  |900  million  for  housing  and 
community  development.  The  budget  provides  $1.75  billion  for  price 
supports  and  related  programs,  while  providing  $425  million  for 
urban  renewal  and  open  space  grants.  The  budget  provides  a total  of 
$5.6  billion  for  space  research  and  technology. 

These  figures,  I submit,  seriously  reflect  a sense  of  national  purpose 
and  a sense  of  values,  at  least  as  seen  from  Washington. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  nearly  37,000  acres  of  parks 
in  New  York  City,  including  a sheep  meadow  in  Central  Park. 

We  are  considering  proposing  to  Mayor  Lindsay  as  a method  of 
raising  funds  for  urban  renewal  that  next  spring  we  utilize  our  park 
lands  for  the  planting  of  crops,  and  the  following  year  the  City  would 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a grant  under  the  removal 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  program  not  to  plant  these  crops. 

By  such  a program  we  might  be  able  to  create  5,000  units  of  new 
housing  in  our  city. 

We  estimate  that  by  utilizing  vacant  land  and  obsolete  streets  for 
the  same  purpose,  we  might  be  able  to  double  the  size  of  our  renewal 
program.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  more  we  study  the  possibilities  of 
such  an  undertaking,  we  conclude  that  the  city  might  be  far  better  off 
if  it  somehow  qualified  as  a rural  community  and  came  under  the 
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programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  We  believe  that  if  the 
city  initiated  a massive  windowbox  campaign  and  extensive  roof  gar- 
den campaign  it  might  really  qualify  as  a rural  community. 

Seriously,  though,  many  of  our  urban  problems  result  from  the 
agricultural  revolution  which  has  transformed  farming  methods  in  our 
Nation.  Since  1960,  the  family  farmer  has  been  disappearing  at  a rate 
of  some  4.6  percent  each  year.  The  decline  among  nonwhite  farm  resi- 
dents was  35  percent,  compared  with  a drop  of  14  percent  in  the  white 
farm  population. 

A large  percentage  of  these  families  have  migrated  to  the  cities 
seeking  employment.  I hold  here  in  my  hands  Section  IX  of  The  New 
York  Times  of  August  20,  1967.  It  contains  45  pages  of  job  listings  of 
employers  looking  for  people  to  fill  jobs.  Similar  listings  are  printed 
every  week.  Yet  we  know  that  most  people  coming  from  rural  areas  are 
not  trained  for  any  of  these  jobs.  The  result  is  increasing  welfare  rolls. 

In  rebuilding  our  cities,  major  emphasis  must  be  on  providing 
training  for  those  who  come  from  different  backgrounds. 

Of  course,  another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  to  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  America,  which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  vainly  seek  greener  pastures  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  greater  minds  than  mine  have  estimated  how  much 
it  will  cost  to  rebuild  our  cities.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  price 
tag  is  the  key  factor.  If  we  can  appropriate  $70  billion  in  one  year 
for  defense,  there  is  no  question  of  our  finding  the  resources  to  do 
the  job  if  we  are  committed  to  the  task.  The  primary  question,  if  not 
the  only  question  is,  is  there  such  a commitment?  Are  we  as  a Nation 
ready  to  adopt,  as  national  policy,  a total  commitment  to  rid  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  every  vestige  of  poverty?  Is  there  commitment 
to  the  task  of  creating  a social  order  in  which  all  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
hts  of  a quality  society? 

I am  disturbed,  sometimes,  by  those  who  put  astronomical  price 
tags  on  rebuilding  cities  without  relating  them  in  context  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  required,  and  a specific  time  period. 

Everything  is,  of  course,  relative.  In  1937,  President  Roosevelt  was 
cursed  for  being  a big-time  spender.  In  1937  Federal  expenditures  were 
some  $7.7  billion.  In  1947  they  were  $39  billion,  and  by  1960  they  had 
increased  to  $76.7  billion,  and  in  1967-68,  it  is  some  $117  billion. 
During  that  same  period  our  gross  national  product  has  risen  from 
$90.8  billion  in  1937  to  $234.3  billion  in  1947  and,  in  1965,  to  $667.7 
billion. 

I hardly  need  remind  the  Commission  that  while  the  gross  national 
product  has  increased,  the  national  budget  has  decreased  in  relation- 
ship to  our  needs.  In  1947  the  budget  was  17.7  percent  of  our  national 
production.  In  1961  it  went  down  to  16.8,  and  in  1967  an  estimated 
15.5  percent.  In  1947,  the  domestic  programs  of  the  budget  equaled 
$230.91  per  capita,  and  in  1967  they  equal  $198.46  per  capita. 
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I wonder  if  these  figures  add  up  to  one  thing  — that  as  a people  we 
are  more  interested  in  having  a second  tar  in  every  garage,  a color 
television  set,  or  an  ever-increasing  mutual  fund  portfolio  than  we  are 
in  programs  which  could  mean  adetpiate  health  services,  adequate 
housing,  adequate  education  for  all  of  our  people. 

As  a Nation,  there  is  no  (piestion  that  we  can  afford  whatever  is 
necessary  to  solve  our  urban  problems.  I submit  what  we  cannot  afford 
is  to  do  anything  less. 

A century  ago,  referring  to  the  United  States,  Thomas  Huxley  wrote, 
“I  cannot  say  that  I am  the  slightest  degree  impressed  by  your  bigness 
or  your  material  resources  as  such.  Size  is  not  grandeur,  and  territory 
does  not  make  a Nation.  The  great  issue  about  which  hangs  the  terror 
of  overhanging  fate,  is  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of  these 
things?” 

I submit  that  as  a Nation  we  cannot  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done 
with  our  inheritance.  We  have  for  too  long  been  content  with  a system 
which  has  permitted  the  rich  to  become  richer,  and  for  the  poor  to  re- 
main in  poverty. 

It  is  to  basically  change  these  conditions  that  we  must  seek  a com- 
mitment to  fundamental  change.  I hope  w^e  have  progressed  enough 
in  our  social  outlook  that  we  can  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  public 
nonprofit  and  public  sectors  of  our  society  to  solve  our  basic  urban 
problems.  There  is  little  hope,  I believe,  that  we  can  rely  primarily  on 
private  profit  enterprises  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

What  the  people  have  accomplished  through  their  cooperatives, 
labor  unions,  and  other  institutions  encourages  us  to  believe  that  with 
the  cooperation  of  their  government  they  can  contribute  much  to 
solving  our  urban  problems. 

I believe  that  the  remedy  needed  to  solve  our  urban  crisis  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  envisioned  in  what  is  called  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
in  which  so  many  place  so  much  faith. 

The  $900  million  allocated  for  two  years  for  this  program  is  but  an 
insignificant  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is  another  example  of  using  band- 
aids  to  patch  up  our  decaying  cities. 

In  the  bureaucratic  terminology,  the  program  was  originally  called 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Program,  and  later  changed  to  Model  Cities. 
As  envisioned,  $900  million  will  be  divided  between  some  135  cities. 
To  me  this  seems  like  another  program  which  will  raise  false  hopes 
and  end  in  bitter  frustration. 

The  need  of  our  cities  requires  far  more  than  demonstrations  or 
model  programs.  They  require  a total  commitment  of  renewal  and 
revitalization.  We  need  action  and  construction,  rather  than  reports, 
studies,  and  a few  demonstrations.  The  archives  of  our  planning  com- 
missions are  stuffed  with  enough  studies  to  enable  us  to  rebuild  our 
cities  many  times  over.  The  trouble  has  been  that  a very  few  of  the 
studies  have  ever  been  turned  into  reality. 


War  on  Urban  Problems  with  Total  Commitment 


If  there  is  commitment  for  solving  our  urban  problems,  then  I sub- 
mit we  should  gird  ourselves  for  an  all-out  war  on  these  problems.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I use  the  word  “war”  very  advisedly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
seriousness  of  our  urban  problems  requires  the  use  of  many  of  the 
same  types  of  measures  we  would  have  had  to  use  if  we  were  actually 
engaged  in  a foreign  war.  Unless  we  take  such  measures,  I do  not 
believe  we  can  begin  to  cope  with  these  problems.  I believe  we  can 
and  should  mobilize  our  resources  and  our  people  for  such  a war. 

In  times  of  peril  the  people  have  always  responded  to  meet  any 
crisis.  Given  reasonable  assurances  of  genuine  improvement,  I believe 
the  people  w’ould  accept  the  temporary  sacrifices  which  are  necessary  to 
win  such  a war. 

I would  begin  by  creating  an  agency  with  powers  as  broad  as  the 
War  Production  Board  had  in  World  War  II.  They  would  use  the 
power  to  allocate  national  resources,  to  regulate  profits  and  wages.  I 
would  give  them  powers  of  condemnation,  and  the  authority  to  create 
new  towns  to  relieve  pressures  on  our  major  cities. 

What  I am  suggesting  may  sound  like  drastic  measures,  but  I believe 
the  times  require  radical  changes  wdiich  are  impossible  to  achieve 
under  the  antiquated,  conventional  methods  we  have  of  doing  things. 
Many  of  our  problems  are  of  an  immediate  and  pressing  nature  that 
require  immediate  and  drastic  action.  However  as  we  rebuild  our 
cities,  let  us  remember  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  these  crises  in  the  future, 
we  must  build  not  only  for  today,  but  meet  the  needs  of  the  21st 
century. 

Let  us  start  first  with  land  patterns.  Most  of  our  major  cities  are 
attempting  to  meet  present  needs  with  road  and  street  patterns  which 
were  established  in  the  18th  century. 

In  this  city,  for  example,  30  percent  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  streets 
and  highways.  When  we  deduct  parks  and  vacant  land,  the  percentage 
devoted  to  residential  and  commercial  areas  is  43  percent.  When  we 
rebuild  the  city,  let  us  create  superblocks,  and  let  us  utilize  worthless 
streets  for  housing  and  related  facilities. 

The  location  of  poor  industries  in  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
city,  and  the  lack  of  industry  near  residential  communities,  are 
another  misuse  of  land.  In  rebuilding  our  cities,  let  us  establish  pat- 
terns where  there  will  be  a correlation  between  industry,  business,  and 
residential  neighborhoods.  Let  us  give  government  the  authority  to 
make  such  designations. 

Would  it  not  make  more  sense,  whenever  possible,  to  give  priority  to 
the  redistribution  of  land  and  parks,  and  the  relocation  of  public 
facilities  and  institutions,  rather  than  causing  people  the  often  trau- 
matic frustrating  experience  of  adjusting  to  new  situations? 

Let  us  substitute  intelligence  for  sacred  cows.  Where  necessary,  let 
us,  for  example,  use  existing  parklands  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
create  additional  parklands  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  adjacent  to 
our  residential  communities. 
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Let  us  also  give  muiii(  ij)al  govei  nment  the  authority  and  the  finan- 
cial means  of  buying  land  outside  of  its  geographical  present  bound- 
aries, if  necessary,  to  create  towns  which  could  serve  two  purposes: 

First,  they  would  create  facilities  to  rehouse  families  from  areas  of 
the  city  being  demolished  and  rebuilt. 

Second,  they  would  service  temporary  staging  areas,  if  we  can  use 
that  phrase,  for  those  migrating  to  the  cities  from  rural  areas.  They 
would  serve  in  this  respect  as  a halfway  house,  while  families  find 
employment  and  housing  in  the  cities. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  city  would  be  to  provide  train- 
ing, so  that  these  people  could  qualify  for  the  jobs  that  do  exist  in  the 
cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  major  programs  that 
must  be  undertaken  if  we’re  going  to  solve  our  urban  problems.  All 
require  imagination  and  much  money.  Time  does  not  permit  even 
mentioning  many  of  them. 

The  greatest  need  in  our  city,  1 would  venture  to  guess,  is  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  the  ghettos,  to  achieve  racial  and  economic  integra- 
tion. There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  this  problem,  or  to  any  of  the 
problems  of  urban  life.  Our  public  housing  programs  and  our  middle- 
income  housing  programs,  we  must  admit,  have  been  responsible  for 
creating  some  of  the  ghettos. 

In  rebuilding  our  cities,  I believe  we  can  profit  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  In  creating  new  neighborhoods,  let  us  create  new  housing. 

Let  us  be  naturally  integrated  by  utilizing  mortgage  financing  and 
tax  methods  which  will  make  it  possible  to  create  within  the  same 
building  homes  for  those  with  incomes  of  $2,000  a year  and  those  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  a year. 

This,  I believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
method  of  achieving  integrated  housing  and  integrated  neighborhoods. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  require  a program  based  wholly  on  total  commitment.  Anything 
else  will  be  folly  and  will  result  in  the  same  old  inadequate  measures 
of  the  past.  If  there  is  total  commitment,  let  us  mobilize  our  resources 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  cities. 

Let  us  demolish  sacred  cows  and  antiquated  theories  of  the  past.  Let 
us,  for  the  first  time,  put  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  people  before  the 
sanctity  of  profit.  Let  us  give  meaning  to  equality  by  giving  all  the 
opportunities,  not  for  minimum  wages,  but  for  a dignified  living  wage. 

Let  us  create  housing,  not  for  one  group  or  one  class,  but  for  all 
people.  Let  us  develop  cities  and  urban  centers  where  there  will  be  no 
slums,  blighted  or  depressed  areas,  where  poverty,  disease,  crime  and 
delinquency  shall  not  and  cannot  exist. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  we  should  set  ourselves. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ostroff.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Liblit. 
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STATEMENT  BY  JEROME  LIBLIT 


Mr.  Liblit:^  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  subject  of  this  afternoon's 
hearing  is  cooperative  housing,  I will  confine  my  remarks  to  just  this 
area. 

Although  I do  not  believe  that  co-ops  are  the  one  and  only  solution 
to  providing  decent  housing  for  low-  and  middle-income  families,  I do 
believe  that  the  co-op  movement  has  accomplished  a great  deal  and 
that  it  can  make  even  greater  contributions  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Co-op  Housing  for  Low  and  Middle  Incomes 

Significant  social  progress  can  be  achieved  for  low-income  minority 
families  through  opening  the  way  to  cooperative  ownership  in  public 
housing,  and  by  providing  for  admission  of  low-income  families  to 
middle-income  cooperatives.  I want  to  emphasize  that  cooperative 
housing  should  be  considered  along  with  other  tools  which  we  will 
have  to  utilize  in  order  to  make  any  substantial  impact.  Public  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  code  enforcement,  rehabilitation,  neighborhood 
conservation,  attracting  private  capital;  all  of  these  are  valid  tech- 
niques, all  of  them  are  useful;  and  all  of  them  have  their  limitations. 

Cooperative  ownership  and  operation  of  housing  has  become 
accepted  practice  in  the  New  York  area.  Cooperatives  are  currently 
responsible  for  about  60  percent  of  the  housing  this  city  is  producing 
today  for  middle-income  families.  I define  middle-income  as  the  group 
which  is  too  well  off  to  qualify  for  subsidized  public  housing,  but  is 
just  not  able  to  afford  the  new  housing  which  is  produced  under 
private  auspices. 

This  is  a pretty  broad  range.  It  is  an  economic  fact  in  New  York  that 
without  public  assistance,  land  write-down,  tax  abatement,  low-cost 
mortgage  money,  and  other  such  subsidies,  we  cannot  produce  housing 
which  moderate-income  families  can  afford.  The  private  sector  alone 
is  not  able  to  produce  new  housing  renting  for  less  than  S40  to  S50 
a room  per  month. 

A family  earning  less  than  511,000  a year  can  barely  afford  a two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  unassisted  new  housing.  This  is  the  group 
which  has  been  moving  to  the  suburbs  in  New  York  and  other  big 
cities.  They  are  in  search  of  better  housing,  schools  and  more  attractive 
neighborhoods.  Cooperative  middle-income  housing  is  helping  to  stem 
this  tide,  and  has  even  been  able  to  woo  some  of  these  families  back 
to  the  city. 

Cooperatives  are  in  the  best  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
legislation  to  assist  housing  for  middle-income  families.  In  New  York 
State  the  Limited  Profit  Housing  Act  of  1955  — and  throughout  the 
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nation  the  Federal  below-niarkei  interest  rate  program,  221(d)(3)  — 
offer  major  assistance  lor  cooperatives.  With  government  providing 
low  price  mortgage  money  covering  90  percent  of  the  development 
cost,  potential  tenant-cooperatcns  are  able  to  afford  the  remaining  10 
percent,  somewhere  between  $400  and  $600  per  room,  representing  the 
equity  investment  in  a cooperative  unit.  1 hese  subsidies  have  not  been 
established  specifically  for  cooperatives,  but  the  co-ops  have  been  most 
aggressive  in  availing  themselves  of  these  aids.  The  growth  of  coop- 
eratives may  be  explained  by  these  legislative  programs  and  by  the 
existence  of  public  service  type  of  housing  organizations  which  have 
the  requisite  professional  skills  and  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperative  housing  development. 

Advantages  of  Housing  Co-ops 

It  is  estimated  that  carrying  charges  in  cooperative  housing  through- 
out the  country  range  from  10  to  20  percent  below  rentals  in  equivalent 
private  housing.  Since  the  cooperative  is  mutually  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  its  members,  the  carrying  charges  are  based  on  the  cost  of 
interest  and  amortization,  taxes  and  maintenance.  Savings  are  derived 
from  the  elimination  of  profits  in  operations. 

In  addition,  cooperatives  tend  to  attract  a more  stable  population. 
Turnover  is  substantially  lower  than  in  rental  properties,  and  collec- 
tion losses  are  reduced.  Resident  owners  take  better  care  of  their 
properties.  Cooperatives  generate  an  internal  pressure  for  self-policing 
and  holding  down  costs  which  is  absent  in  rental  units. 

In  New  York  City,  cooperatives  which  are  members  of  a cooperative 
housing  federation  can  take  advantage  of  centralized  management  and 
technical  services,  group  purchasing,  special  insurance  coverage  and  so 
forth.  Large-scale,  consumer-oriented  cooperative  services  can  help 
reduce  costs  for  the  housing  consumer,  just  as  they  have  in  the  past  for 
the  farm  consumer,  or  just  as  credit  unions  have  reduced  costs  for 
credit  consumers  or  group  health  practices  for  the  health  consumers. 

By  far  the  most  important  savings  in  housing  have  been  achieved 
through  the  developmental  operations  of  the  cooperative  housing  pub- 
lic service  organizations. 

Ways  to  Build  Co-op  Housing 

There  are  many  ways  to  initiate  cooperative  housing.  Some  of  the 
early  projects  were  started  by  families  who  got  together  to  build  hous- 
ing for  themselves.  Most  of  them  were  not  successfully  completed.  The 
amateur  is  in  no  position  to  deal  with  site  assembly,  financing,  con- 
struction, or  the  other  complexities  of  the  housing  game. 

Even  where  a project  was  successful,  it  was  a one-shot  approach  with 
no  provision  for  a continuing  program.  This  is  the  “Mr.  Blandings 
Builds  a Dream  House”  approach.  Mr.  Blandings  never  built  a second 
dream  house  because  he  was  too  exhausted  by  the  first. 
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Cooperative  housing  has  also  been  constructed  by  the  private 
builder-sponsor,  who  turns  a development  over  to  families  who  become 
the  eventual  owner.  I'he  advantage  to  the  builder  of  cooperatives  over 
rental  units  is  that  he  can  do  more  construction  with  the  ecjuity  pro- 
vided by  future  cooperators  than  he  could  with  his  own  money  alone. 
However,  there  is  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  this  arrangement. 
The  builder  acts  for  himself,  not  for  the  future  owners,  and  the  con- 
sumer's viewpoint  does  not  predominate.  A large  regulatory  agency 
bureaucracy  is  needed  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  future  coopera- 
tors. 

A third  approach  ~ which  has  been  most  successful  — is  development 
by  nonprofit,  cooperative  housing  organizations.  These  agencies  have 
been  responsible  for  the  best  middle-income  housing  in  the  country, 
e.g.,  the  United  Housing  Foundation  in  New  York  or  the  Association 
for  Middle-Income  Housing  on  a smaller  scale  in  New  York,  or  the 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing  which  has  been  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  221(d)(3)  housing  throughout  the  nation.  These 
organizations  have  been  successful  because  they  are  consumer-oriented. 
They  are  professional  agencies  with  the  organizational  and  technical 
skills  necessary  for  the  development  of  co-op  housing,  and  they  are  able 
to  carry  on  large-scale  operations,  or  at  least  much  larger  scale  than  is 
possible  in  the  private  sector. 

Large-scale  operation  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crucial  factor  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  housing.  A study  produced  by  the  White  House  a few 
years  ago  revealed  that  there  wasn’t  a single  builder  in  the  country 
who  produced  more  than  5,000  dwelling  units  per  year. 


American  Housing  Industry  Outmoded 

The  American  housing  industry  is  fragmented  and  highly  localized. 
There  has  been  little  experimentation  with  new  building  methods  or 
materials  and  few  innovations  in  the  housing  field.  The  large  number 
of  small  building  contractors  are  in  no  position  to  conduct  meaningful 
research.  As  a result,  building  costs  continually  rise  and  the  building 
trade  unions  and  most  of  the  builders  seem  to  be  quite  content  to  pass 
these  costs  along  to  the  consumer. 

We  can’t  place  the  entire  blame  on  builders  and  unions.  Residential 
housing  construction  is  a very  unstable  segment  of  our  economy.  Labor 
faces  a ragged  pattern  of  work,  with  no  commitments  for  continued 
employment.  What  we  need  is  a long-term  plan,  a long-term  commit- 
ment by  government  for  a continued  construction  program.  New  York 
City  alone  could  use  50,000  units  per  year  of  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  for  the  next  10  years  to  meet  an  estimated  deficit  of  450,000 
to  500,000  housing  units. 

With  a planned  program  we  could  negotiate  for  mass  production. 
We  might  induce  the  unions  to  accept  labor-saving  devices  and  to  ease 
up  on  some  of  their  restrictions  in  exchange  for  permanent  employ- 
ment and  we  could  search  for  new  and  less  costly  construction  methods. 
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Residential  construtiion  is  a backward  industry.  The  ancient  Baby- 
lonians were  building  houses,  brick  by  brick,  and  we  are  still  building 
houses  brick  by  brick  today.  Some  European  countries  are  far  ahead  ol 
us,  particularly  in  the  organization  of  their  housing  industry.  Sweden, 
for  example,  has  one-twentieth  of  our  population  and  yet  just  one 
consumer-controlled  organization  — HSB  — produces  more  than  twice 
as  many  dwelling  units  as  our  largest  private  developer.  In  Sweden, 
where  construction  workers  can  depend  on  sustained  employment, 
building  trade  unions  are  in  the  forefront  in  encouraging  mechaniza- 
tion. 

We  need  to  figure  out  a way  to  take  advantage  of  the  savings 
inherent  in  this  kind  of  large-scale  enterprise.  Housing  has  to  be  pro- 
duced wholesale  rather  than  retail.  The  consumer-oriented  develop- 
ment organizations  are  moving  in  this  direction. 

Co-op  Ownership  of  Public  Housing? 

I would  like  to  say  something  about  housing  for  lower-income 
families.  The  cooperative  movement,  unfortunately,  is  not  able  to  do 
very  much  for  this  group.  Housing  the  poor  in  government-owned 
projects,  public  housing,  is  just  one  approach.  1 don’t  sell  this  short. 
Public  housing  has  provided  thousands  of  families  with  decent  homes, 
but  we  ought  to  consider  other  means  for  housing  low-income  families, 
as  well.  One  of  these  might  be  cooperative  ownership  of  low-income 
housing  projects,  where  the  residents  themselves  will  be  responsible  for 
their  own  housing  community.  A major  theme  of  the  Nation’s  poverty 
program  is  “the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor.” 

We  need  to  develop  community  action  type  programs  in  many  fields, 
which  involve  the  poor  themselves.  People  have  to  feel  that  they  are 
able  to  determine  what  happens  in  their  own  community.  Cooperative 
housing  can  provide  such  opportunities  at  the  grassroots  level.  Local 
housing  authorities  should  initiate  training  programs  towards  these 
ends.  They  should  utilize  the  organizational  and  educational  talents 
of  the  cooperative  organizations  and,  at  least  on  an  experimental  basis, 
turn  over  selected  public  housing  projects  to  the  cooperative  ownership 
of  their  residents. 

Even  more  important  is  the  need  to  open  up  midde-income  housing 
to  low-income  families.  Cooperative  housing  has  not  been  available  to 
low-income  minority  groups.  This  is  not  because  the  co-ops  haven’t 
made  positive  efforts  to  attract  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Indeed, 
nondiscrimination,  in  this  case  open  occupancy,  has  always  been  a 
basic  principle  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  carrying  charges, 
however,  and  the  equity  investment  necessary  to  support  middle- 
income  housing  are  just  too  high  for  many  families  who  need  such 
housing.  In  New  York  City,  these  are  largely  minority  groups.  Racial 
segregation  is  not  nearly  as  great  a problem  as  economic  segregation, 
which  of  course  has  the  same  effect. 

Local  housing  agencies  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  member- 
ship for  lower-income  families  in  middle-income  housing  cooperatives. 
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We  could  set  aside  a fixed  percentage  of  middle-income  units  for  this 
purpose.  The  new  low-income  residents  should  not  be  tenants,  but 
cooperators  with  full  ownership  rights.  Such  a program  could  be  an 
effective  start  for  breaking  up  the  ghetto.  There  have  been  attempts  at 
this.  The  1965  Housing  Act  called  for  rent  supplements  to  allow  low- 
income  families  to  live  in  cooperatives  or  nonproht  or  limited  dividend 
housing,  but  the  program  was  never  funded;  and  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy permitted  and  the  limitations  on  construction  costs  were  too  low 
for  New  York  City  in  any  case. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  enacted  legislation  creating  a capital 
grants  program  which  tries  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  here,  too,  the  ap- 
propriation is  so  tiny  as  to  make  the  program  little  more  than  just  an 
experiment. 

I want  to  stress  again  that  1 am  not  attacking  public  housing.  We 
need  a lot  more  public  housing.  But  I am  just  saying  that  housing 
of  low-income  families  in  private  cooperative  or  limited-profit  dwell- 
ings is  an  additional  technique  which  has  some  real  practical  and 
social  advantages.  Our  housing  policies  in  the  past  have  promoted 
economic  stratification  and  tend  to  maintain  the  ghetto.  Segregated 
communities,  whether  low-  or  middle-income,  are  not  very  democratic 
and  they  are  not  very  satisfying  places  in  which  to  live. 

We  should  be  more  flexible  in  setting  criteria  for  admission  to 
publicly  aided  cooperative  housing  at  both  ends  of  the  income  spec- 
trum. Just  as  we  need  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  lower  income 
groups  to  enjoy  the  benehts  of  cooperative  living.  We  should  offer 
similar  opportunities  to  higher  middle-income  families. 

The  limits  on  income  eligibility  need  to  be  raised,  so  that  some 
families  with  higher  incomes  who  still  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
housing  in  the  private  market  could  qualify.  Such  families  could  pay 
the  economic  non-subsidized  rental  of  the  unit,  with  the  benefits  of 
lax  abatement  or  public  financing  and  other  subsidies  accruing  only 
to  the  lower-income  residents.  In  effect,  we  would  be  subsidizing  the 
apartments,  rather  than  the  entire  building. 

May  I just  conclude  by  saying  that  cooperative  housing  has  proved 
to  be  a useful  technique  and  it  needs  to  be  expanded.  But  no  method 
whether  cooperative  or  otherwise  will  accomplish  very  much  without 
long-range  public  commitment  and  large-scale  hnancial  assistance. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  Since  your  combined 
experience  far  outstrips  any  other  individual  or  group  in  cooperative 
ownership,  I would  like  to  ask  the  Commission  if  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  of  our  panel. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

What  Makes  a Co-op  Tick? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  there  is  one  question  I should  like  to  ask.  The 
cooperatives  have  been  given  tax  advantages  which  are  common  to 
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other  middle-income  housing  groups  — loicer  interest  rates  in  ISlew 
York,  lower  tax  rates  in  real  estate,  and  certain  Federal  tax  advantages. 
To  what  degree  has  the  success  of  your  cooperatwes  been  due  to  these 
conferred  advantages,  and  to  what  degree  have  they  come  from  the 
economies  in  maintenance  and  operation  and  reduction  in  costs? 

What  about  breakage  of  glass?  What  about  cleaning  of  buildings? 
What  about  all  the  other  possible  economies? 

Mr.  Ostroff:  I believe  that  it  is  really  a combination  of  both,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  initial  help  that  is  given  through  the  tax  subsidy  pro- 
gram of  exemption  for  certain  portions  of  the  real  estate  tax  bill,  and 
the  low-cost  financing  definitely  help  a great  deal  in  the  beginning  to 
attract  people  to  the  development  because  of  the  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  housing. 

However,  there  are  a number  of  cooperatives  already  in  New  York 
City  which  have  outlived  those  advantages.  The  Amalgamated  Hous- 
ing in  the  Bronx,  for  instance,  has  been  on  a full  tax  payroll  for  20 
years. 

I think  the  additional  thing  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  of  time  the  people  learned  two  basic  things:  Number  one, 
they  have  to  be  concerned  about  their  property,  and  they  have  to  work 
together  with  their  neighbors  to  develop  a viable,  economic  product. 

These  results  come  about  by  the  fact  of  a common  concern  for 
maintenance  problems,  a concern  for  not  pricing  the  housing  above 
the  ability  of  the  present  occupants  to  continue  to  live  in  that  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  a very  ticklish  situation,  because  since  you  do  have  some 
variable  economic  groups,  even  within  this  middle-income  group,  the 
tendency  in  some  cases  is  for  those  a little  better  off  to  start  talking 
about  additional  services  for  the  whole  cooperative. 

Occasionally  you  get  a few  families  that  will  get  together  and  say, 
“It  would  be  lovely  if  we  had  somebody  here  to  accept  our  packages 
when  delivered  if  we  are  not  home.” 

However,  I think  they  have  also  tempered  their  desire  for  addi- 
tional costly  services,  so  they  don’t  price  out  the  person  who,  one,  can’t 
afford  that  service  and,  two,  doesn’t  need  it. 

On  the  maintenance  end,  there  definitely  is  a direct  relationship. 

I think  our  own  records  would  indicate  that  the  stability  of  the 
carrying  charges  I mentioned  before  reflects  the  fact  that,  despite  rising 
costs,  a cooperative  community  effort  to  maintain  policing,  to  maintain 
a degree  of  cleanliness  which  doesn’t  involve  additional  labor  to  clean 
up  the  place,  and  a real  low  level  of  vandalism  is  an  advantage.  For 
example,  a father  walking  through  the  garden,  if  he  sees  someone 
else’s  child  doing  something  wrong,  has  a relationship  with  that  child, 
as  with  his  own  family,  and  can  try  to  convince  the  child  that  to 
destroy  is  costly. 

I think  all  of  these  things  are  more  lasting  benefits,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  initial.  I would  say  the  initial  aspect  does  give  it  a 
spark.  Tax  abatement  and  low-cost  money  give  it  a spark  to  attract 
that  economic  group  of  people.  But  as  the  cooperative  gets  older,  and 
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it  outlives  some  of  these  financing  methods,  other  things  develop.  We 
have  a very  unique  situation  across  the  street,  where  we  had  a financial 
institution  that  held  a mortgage  on  that  Amalgamated  project  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  mortgage  was  reduced  from  its  original 
figure  of  close  to  SI  million  to  S250,000.  That  was  the  mortgage. 

We  went  to  the  people  — some  236  families,  and  asked  the  question, 
“Should  we  go  back  to  a financial  institution,  or  can  we  finance  this 
mortgage  oursehes,  now? 

Very  quickly  — I woidd  say  within  maybe  a period  of  two  or  three 
months  — the  people  came  to  their  own  conclusion  and  they  bought 
bonds  to  provide  $250,000  financing  at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  we 
would  pay  to  a financial  institution,  in  order  to  maintain  their  carry- 
ing charges  at  a lower  level. 

We  do  believe,  then,  that  there  is  an  osmosis  effect  of  the  cooperative 
philosophy  in  thinking  that  does  get  through  to  people  over  a long 
period  of  time,  that  does  inure  to  the  long-lasting  effect  of  cooperative 
life. 

Mr.  Douglas:  May  I ask  one  more  question?  Mr.  Potofsky  said  the 
delinquency  rates  had  been  low.  I u'ondered  if  you  could  give  definite 
statistics  of  the  delinque?icy  rate  and  crime  and  so  forth.  Have  you  had 
any  murders  in  the  cooperative  apartments? 

Mr.  Ostroff:  The  cooperative  unit  that  is  the  longest  in  existence 
is  the  one  in  the  Bronx.  That  is  celebrating  its  40th  anniversary'  this 
Thanksgiving.  It  started  out  with  303  families,  and  now  has  1,800 
families. 

I don’t  think  they  would  even  reach  a 1 percent  factor  of  delin- 
quency. We  don’t  have  the  statistics,  but  they  are  so  overwhelmingly 
positive  that  it  never  really  interested  anyone  to  find  out  exactly  how 
much,  because  it  is  an  open  thing. 

Most  of  the  children  benefit  from  the  economies  of  housing.  Their 
families  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a cultural  and  educa- 
tional life  for  their  children.  This,  I think,  is  extremely  important. 

A tremendous  percentage  of  the  children  that  come  from  relatively 
low  and  moderate  wage-earner  families  in  our  cooperatives  in  the 
Bronx  have  gone  on  to  high  school  and  college.  The  families  have 
been  able  to  support  a college  education  for  their  children,  because 
most  of  the  budget  was  not  devoted  to  exorbitant  rentals. 

Similarly,  while  they  are  growing  up,  the  children’s  exposure  to  the 
music,  drama,  ceramics,  art  and  other  classes,  which  were  formed  co- 
operatively at  a cost  the  parents  could  afford,  pro\ided  a cultural  life 
which  we  believe  is  one  of  the  best  assets  we  have  given  to  the  American 
society. 

These  younger  people  are  developing  as  fully  matured  and  fully 
educated  people. 

The  statistics  in  our  oldest  project  — and  I think  it  follows  through 
in  most  of  them  — indicate  a position  completely  opposite  to  the  in- 
creasing vandalism  and  delinquency  that  exists  generally  in  our  cities. 
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In  the  cooperatives,  it  is  (liaiiictrically  opposite.  The  tendency  is  to 
reduce  crime. 

I believe  you  visited  Penn  Station  South,  this  morning,  which  is  over 
on  the  West  Side  in  Manhattan.  I think  if  you  would  have  the  time,  or 
one  of  your  staff  people  would  go  into  the  l enth  Precinct  Police  rec- 
ord there,  they  would  tell  you  that  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  occu- 
pancy in  that  area  by  the  2,800  families  in  the  cooperative,  they  have 
had  a tremendous  downgrade  on  their  graph  of  delinquency  and 
crime. 

I might  say  that  not  only  for  the  people  living  in  the  cooperative  is 
this  true,  but  I think  there  is  a cause  and  effect  here  between  the  co- 
operative itself  and  the  surrounding  community.  I think  it  does  have 
a very  positive  effect. 

I don’t  have  any  specifics.^ 

Mr.  Douglas:  I wish  you  would  get  some  statistics  on  this.  You  can't 
argue  against  figures. 

Mr.  Davis:  Are  there  any  other  Commission  members  who  want  to 
ask  questions?  ff  not,  we  will  hear  from  those  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  offer  to  give  us  their  testimony. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mr.  Seidel:  Plight  of  Displaced  Small  Businessman 

Mr.  Seidel:  Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  Commission:  My 
name  is  Leon  Seidel,  and  I reside  at  268  West  12th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  I will  speak  on  the  one 
phase  of  urban  renewal,  which  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  important, 
and  the  least  discussed  by  the  officials.  That  is  the  serious  problem 
of  dislocation  of  businesses  due  to  urban  renewal  or  rehabilitation. 

In  the  past  20  years,  this  has  been  the  major  cause  of  the  tremendous 
loss  of  businesses  in  New  York  City,  plus  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  permanent  jobs. 

When  we  — meaning  our  Federal,  state  or  city  government  — make  a 
decision  to  take  on  an  area  for  renewal,  the  dislocated  business  does 
not  receive  full  compensation.  And  as  a result  many  businessmen, 
rather  than  dig  into  their  private  capital,  go  out  of  business.  They  just 
simply  may  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  relocate. 

Just  so  none  of  you  gentlemen  will  misconstrue  what  I mean  by  full 
compensation,  I will  spell  it  out  in  the  four  areas  where  I think  com- 
pensation should  be  given. 

One,  all  moving  costs.  That  is,  the  actual  physical  act  of  moving  the 
business  to  its  new  location  should  be  paid  in  full  by  the  government. 


^See  additional  written  testimony  on  this,  page  313. 
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Two,  in  the  new  location  the  cost  of  all  services  necessary  to  get  this 
business  back  into  full  operation  such  as  electrical,  plumbing,  car- 
jrentry,  etcetera,  should  be  paid  in  full  by  the  government. 

Three,  any  difference  in  rents  between  the  new  location  and  the  old 
location  should  be  paid  by  the  government  for  two  years,  so  that  the 
business  will  have  a chance  to  survive  in  its  new  location. 

Four,  any  loss  in  net  profit  because  of  its  move  to  the  new  location 
should  be  paid  by  the  government  for  two  years. 

If  we  want  some  location  which  we  believe  is  good  for  all,  then  all  of 
us  should  economically  pay  (ompensation  — that  is,  full  compensation 

— to  any  business  which  is  forced  to  move.  Otherwise,  1 say  keep  your 
cotton-picking  hands  off  other  people’s  properties  or  businesses. 

Business  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  urban  communities.  AVithout  it 
you  have  suburbia. 

There  seems  to  be  a strange,  and  in  my  opinion  immoral,  attitude 
that  in  the  name  of  progress  someone  should  suffer.  Let  us  all  suffer 
together,  and  not  put  the  whole  burden  on  the  businessman,  who  in 
many  cases  has  worked  10,  15  or  more  years  building  up  his  business  — 
and  in  one  fell  swoop  his  life  is  in  ashes. 

Recently,  the  Port  Authority  ruthlessly  uprooted  hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses, causing  undue  financial  hardship  with  minute  compensation. 

Thousands  of  permanent  jobs  were  lost,  and  our  Mayor  did  not  raise 
a finger  to  try  and  get  full  compensation  for  those  businessmen. 

The  businessman  is  not  asking  for  charity,  but  for  justice.  It  is  high 
time  we  gave  serious  thought  to  the  possibility  that  our  present  ap- 
proaches to  urban  problems  are  wrong,  and  just  are  not  doing  the  job. 

We  need  a complete  new  outlook  on  ways  and  means  of  solving  our 
problems.  If  we  continue  our  present  course  of  action,  we  will  only  be 
compounding  our  problems,  rather  than  solving  them. 

I would  just  like  to  add  one  point.  You  listened,  just  before,  to  the 
cooperative  people.  I'he  one  thing  that  they  completely  forgot  to  tell 
you  was  what  happened  to  the  people  who  lived  there,  what  happened 
to  the  businesses. 

Underneath  it  all,  the  picture  was  so  rosy  that  I fear  even  to  mention 
it  in  this  sacred  hall.  The  thing  they  didn’t  tell  you  about  the  United 
Housing  Foundation  is  that  United  Housing  Foundation  is  a non- 
profit organization  but  they  have  a wholly  owned  private  corporation 

— Community  Services,  Inc.  — that  is  making  a heck  of  a lot  of  money. 

If  you  try  to  investigate  and  find  out  where  that  money  goes  to,  you 

might  find  it  is  lining  the  pockets  of  these  pious  men  who  have  just 
come  up  here  to  give  you  a bunch  of  poppycock  on  what  is  going  on. 

They  told  us  of  the  wonderful  things  about  the  ILGWU  housing, 
which  they  think  is  wonderful.  They  didn’t  tell  you  what  happened. 
They  didn’t  tell  you  what  happened  to  the  3,200  families  dislocated,  or 
the  several  hundred  businesses  that  were  dislocated.  It  is  high  time 
you  learned. 

I don’t  mind  if  the  United  Housing  Foundation  goes  out  to  Jamaica 
and  builds  5,000  units.  They  have  not  dislocated  anybody.  They  have 
not  taken  anybody’s  home  away  from  them.  I don’t  mind  it. 
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But  when  they  talk  about  moving  in  and  taking  away  otlier  people’s 
property  without  proper  compensation,  this  here  is  what  is  wrong  with 
the  whole  program. 

Unless  you  have  learned  that  a business  when  it  is  taken  away,  dis- 
located, must  be  brought  back  and  nurtured  and  brought  back  so  the 
jobs  will  continue,  we  will  lose.  Without  the  businesses,  what  good  is 
all  your  homes?  Where  will  the  people  work?  Wdiere  do  you  think  the 
ambition  of  people  is  who  came  from  the  Jewish  areas,  and  the  Italian 
areas,  and  the  Irish,  and  so  forth?  hhey  were  the  ones  that  built  their 
way  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  had  the  ambition  to  go  out  and  start  busi- 
nesses. We  are  taking  away  that  ambition. 

These  cooperators  are  monsters,  and  you  had  better  learn  it  fast. 
Believe  me,  they  are  no  good. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ostroff,  if  you  care  to  submit  a written  reply  to  Mr.  Seidel’s 
charges,  we  would  be  happy  to  include  it. 

Mr.  Ostroff:  I would  be  glad  to.^ 

Mr.  Davis:  We  will  now  hear  from  City  Councilman  Edward  Koch. 

Councilman  Koch:  Day-Care  Centers,  Job  Training 

Councilman  Koch:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Smith,  Senator  Douglas, 
and  members  of  the  Commission:  My  name  is  Edward  Koch,  and  I am 
a City  Councilman  here  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

I’m  going  to  limit  myself  to  the  five  minutes  and  merely  bring  to 
your  attention  some  developments  that  occurred  at  a hearing  that  was 
held  in  June  of  this  year,  which  I was  co-chairman  of  with  Percy  Sut- 
ton, the  Borough  President.  This  was  a hearing  devoted  to  public 
welfare. 

Two  salient  points  came  out  after  hearing  16  witnesses  in  two  days 
of  extensive  hearings. 

I would  like  to  address  myself  to  those  two  points  and  bring  them 
to  your  attention.  One  had  to  do  with  day-care  centers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  80  percent  of  people  on  welfare  are 
mothers  with  dependent  children.  The  fact  is  that  you  cannot  get 
them  out  on  the  working  rolls  until  you  get  nursery  and  day-care 
centers. 

What  was  so  shocking  was  the  fact  that  here  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  Mitchell  Ginzburg  — then  Commissioner  and  now  Administra- 
tor — said  that  there  are  only  8,000  openings  in  the  day-care  centers, 
and  there  are  100,000  children  who  could  go  into  day-care  centers.  He 
also  said  that  with  all  of  the  new  funds  that  had  been  voted  — and  the 
City  Council  had  just  then  voted  an  additional  $5  million,  which  the 
Mayor  had  vetoed  and  which  we  overrode  the  veto  on  — there  are 
money  problems,  though  we  did  appropriate  the  additional  $5  million. 

With  those  millions,  with  the  additional  Federal  moneys  that  would 
become  available,  there  would  only  be  additional  day-care  center  slots 

^ See  page  204. 
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for  another  7,000  or  possibly  10,000  children  in  the  next  year,  whereas 
100,000  children  wonld  be  eligible. 

This  is  a very  important  point;  It  costs  $1,200  for  each  day-care 
child.  At  the  moment  it  costs  $1,500,  bnt  Mitchell  Ginzburg  says  it 
could  be  reduced  to  $1,200.  It  would  take  $120  million  to  provide  slot 
openings  in  the  day-care  centers  lor  children  who  are  now  with  their 
mothers  on  public  welfare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a very  important  area  that  deserves  Fed- 
eral consideration,  with  more  funds  being  appropriated,  because  the 
City  cannot  possibly  provide  $120  million. 

Mr.  Davis:  Is  that  the  operating  cost  — $1 ,2007 

Councilman  Koch:  It  is  $1,200  outside  of  relief  funds  for  day-care 
centers  for  each  child;  $1,200  was  the  cost  Mr.  Ginzburg  quoted. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Every  year? 

Mr.  Koch:  Yes.  It  now  costs  $1,500.  They  can  bring  it  down  to 
$1,200,  but  that  is  the  minimum. 

The  second  salient  point  that  came  out  of  the  hearing  — and  this 
was  really  shocking,  at  least  to  me  and  the  other  people  there  — was 
the  point  made  by  Commissioner  Cans  of  the  Manpower  Commission. 

He  said  there  are  thousands  of  jobs  available  in  this  city  — and  I 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Ostroff  who  made  the  point  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  pick  up  the  want  ads.  There  are  thousands  of  jobs  in  this  city  avail- 
able, and  we  can’t  fill  those  jobs.  Why?  Because  the  people  are  not 
trained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to  have  is  an  on-the-job  training 
program.  We  do  have  it  in  small  part,  but  it  is  not  a very  good  or 
working  program.  I’hat  means  that  you  have  got  to  get  the  business 
people  in  this  city  willing  to  fit  the  job  to  the  person.  It  doesn’t  work 
that  way  now. 

What  they  say  is,  “This  is  the  job.  These  are  the  qualifications.  If 
you  can’t  meet  those  qualifications,  don’t  bother  trying.’’ 

And  so  people  don’t  bother  trying,  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
(jualifications,  for  schooling  and  for  other  reasons.  But  what  we  have 
got  to  do  is  put  people  in  the  jobs,  even  if  they  can’t  fill  them  ade- 
quately at  the  moment,  and  you  can’t  impose  that  on  the  businessman 
and  say,  “You  have  got  to  carry  the  load.”  You  can’t  do  that. 

But  what  we  can  do  is  what  we  did  in  World  War  II.  I am  a veteran 
of  the  Second  World  War,  and  I know  we  had  on-the-job  training 
then.  I think  it  was  great. 

I think  when  the  Federal  Government  said  to  the  manufacturer  or 
the  business  person,  “You  take  this  veteran,  now,  and  put  him  on  the 
payroll.  If  you  agree  that  within  a certain  period  of  time  you  will  pay 
him  the  full  wage  that  you  are  now  paying  someone  who  is  fully 
trained,  we  will  make  up  the  difference.” 

In  a short  time  all  those  peoj^le  who  were  put  on  the  payroll  on  that 
basis  were  fully  earning  what  tliey  were  costing  the  manufacturer  in 
wages. 

And  so  I would  urge  you  to  look  into  the  question  of  getting  the 
cooperation  of  the  business  community  by  subsidizing,  through  Fed- 
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eral  funds,  the  einployincnt  of  people  who  are  not  now  able  because 
of  lack  of  traininj^  to  fill  those  jobs. 

I will  close  on  just  this  one  rainihcation  of  the  thing  last  week.  My 
own  feeling  is,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion  which  I have  developed  — 
I have  heard  it  many  times,  but  I happen  to  concur  — is  that  the  em- 
ployment and  housing  and  education  problems  we  have  cannot  be 
handled  by  the  government  alone.  It  is  just  impossible. 

Funds  are  not  there,  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  private  sector 
of  the  country  has  to  be  involved,  and  you  can  get  them  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  employers  are  asked  to  take  over  the  training  of 
people,  that  it  is  going  to  be  far  more  successful  than  when  the  gov- 
ernment does  it. 

I will  give  you  one  illustration,  and  that  is  the  Port  Authority.  The 
Port  Authority  runs  two  programs  for  employing  people.  Of  all  the 
programs  that  were  mentioned  at  the  public  hearing  that  1 alluded 
to,  those  were  the  two  that  were  deemed  to  be  the  very  best. 

This  is  just  a fraction.  1 he  Port  Authority  trains  just  a few  hun- 
dred people  a year.  One  program  is  called  BEST.  I don’t  recall  what 
the  other  one  is  called,  but  those  were  the  only  two  which  the  Port 
Authority  runs  that  had  any  meaning  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  business  involved  totally.  Let  them 
go  out  and  train  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  almost  every  area  of 
the  city,  whether  housing,  or  even  education,  the  expertise  that  private 
enterprise  and  business  can  bring  to  the  situation  will  do  far  more 
than  what  the  city  or  the  state  or  the  Federal  Government  will  do, 
through  the  people  who  are  many  times  very  able  and  very  competent, 
but  overall  do  not  have  the  expertise  that  private  enterprise  can  bring 
in  this  very  area  that  I have  just  mentioned.  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much.  Councilman.  We  are  very  pleased 
that  we  have  with  us  from  the  Community  Service  Society  ^ Mrs. 
Barbara  Reach,  Staff  Associate  for  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


Mrs.  Reach:  Flexible  Income  Limits  for  PubHc  Housing 

Mrs.  Reach:  Mr.  Davis,  Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: As  Mr.  Davis  has  told  you,  my  name  is  Barbara  Reach.  I rep- 
resent the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  the 
Community  Service  Society.  This  society,  the  largest  family  welfare 
agency  in  the  United  States,  has  always  combined  social  action  with 
direct  service  to  families  and  individuals,  and  from  its  very  beginnings 
recognized  the  influence  of  housing  conditions  on  family  life. 

The  committee  has  worked,  since  its  founding  in  1898,  for  pro- 
grams to  establish  and  enforce  standards  for  multiple  dwellings,  ex- 
pand the  housing  supply  for  low-  and  middle-income  families,  secure 
social  and  economic  integration,  work  with  teachers,  and  improve  the 
city  environment  through  zoning  and  planning. 

^ Community  Service  Society,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  organization  founded  in 
1848  “to  help  troubled  people  through  counseling,  community  action  research.” 
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Our  views  are  thus  based  on  broad  experience  extending  over  many 
years,  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  them  to  this  Com- 
mission. 

To  us,  the  most  obvious  need  of  the  poor  families  now  trapped  in 
the  slums  is  much  more  low-rent  housing  — far  more  than  has  been 
provided  or  even  projected  under  any  existing  program. 

A number  of  promising  new  techniques  for  increasing  and  diversi- 
fying the  available  supply  have  been  developed  in  recent  years,  among 
them  rent  supplements,  leasing  by  the  housing  authority  of  private 
housing  to  be  subleased  at  reduced  rents,  the  “turnkey”  method  of 
building  housing  for  an  authority,  and  rehabilitation  combined  with 
rent  supplements. 

^Ve  support  them  all  wholeheartedly,  and  in  particular  consider 
rehabilitation  as  a technique  of  great  potential  value  that  should  be 
used  on  a much  larger  scale. 

We  deplore  the  recent  defeat  of  the  rent  supplement  appropriation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  hope  that  as  a result  of  Senate 
action  the  program  may  yet  be  salvaged. 

But  no  one  of  these  new  techniques,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can 
begin  to  meet  the  needs.  A vast  amount  of  housing  must  be  built.  This 
housing  should  be  built  throughout  the  city.  Some,  of  course,  must  be 
in  deteriorating  or  slum  areas;  but  much  of  it  should  be  in  sound 
neighborhoods,  well  outside  the  ghettos. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  new  housing  include  far  more  units  for 
large  families.  You  may  recall  that  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  states  in  its  declaration  of  policy:  “In  the  develop- 
ment of  low-rent  housing,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  larger  families  . . . .” 

In  spite  of  this,  a mistaken  Administration  policy  sets  the  ceiling  on 
development  costs  in  units  rather  than  in  rooms.  The  result  is  that  of 
the  3,612  units  expected  to  be  completed  during  1967  by  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  only  980  will  have  three  or  more  bed- 
rooms, whereas  no  less  than  40,000  applicants  need  apartments  of  this 
size.  These  are  the  families  most  in  need  of  help. 

There  is  a faint  chance  that  some  of  the  others  who  want  public 
housing  could  find  adequate  apartments  in  the  private  market,  but 
there  is  virtually  none  for  the  large  families  on  the  waiting  list.  Ac- 
cording to  calculations,  based  on  a survey  made  in  1965  by  the  Rent 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  in  the  whole  city  there  were  only 
6,836  vacant  private  rental  apartments  having  three  or  more  bedrooms. 
Of  these,  only  2,274,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  rented  for  under 
.^100,  and  3,177,  or  less  than  one-half,  rented  for  under  $125. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  finds  it  ironic  that  the  New 
York  City  Zoning  Resolution  requires  a number  of  spaces  for  cars 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  apartments,  regardless  of  the  high 
cost,  while  large  families  are  still  being  moved  from  one  slum  apart- 
ment to  another,  with  the  excuse  that  big  apartments  are  too  expensive 
to  build. 
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Still,  in  connection  with  public  housing,  the  committee  wants  par- 
ticularly to  stress  the  very  deleterious  effects  of  the  present  rigid  rules 
on  continued  occupancy  which  recpiire  an  authority  to  evict  tenants 
whose  incomes  exceed  a certain  ratio  to  the  rent  set  for  their  apartment. 

In  this  way,  the  more  successfid  families  — the  very  ones  who  are 
most  likely  to  take  a constructive  part  in  community  life,  and  by  their 
example  to  stimidate  and  encourage  their  fellow-tenants  — are  con- 
sistently forced  out.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  general  public  thinks 
of  public  housing  tenants  as  a uniform  mass  of  failures. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a completely  stratified  and  sterile  society,  it  is  of 
critical  importance  that  tenants  whose  incomes  have  risen  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  public  housing  as  long  as  they  wish.  Some,  of  course,  may 
choose  to  move  out,  but  none  should  be  forced  to.  Those  who  remain 
should  pay  surcharges  in  proportion  to  increased  income,  up  to  or 
even  beyond  the  economic  rent,  and  these  surcharges  should  be  used 
either  to  lower  the  rent  on  other  units,  so  that  very  poor  families  can 
be  admitted,  or  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  additional  public  housing, 
either  new  or  leased.  The  change  is  long  overdue,  and  it’s  particularly 
urgent  at  this  time,  when  so  much  of  our  attention  is  rightly  focused 
on  the  evils  of  segregation. 

The  current  policy  has  done  much  to  turn  public  housing  into 
another  kind  of  ghetto  — racial,  social,  and  economic. 

When  considering  applications  for  admission,  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  does  as  much  as  it  can  to  foster  integration,  but  an 
inquiry  recently  completed  by  this  committee  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  number  of  white  families  evicted  for  “over-income”  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  projects. 

Statistically  speaking,  not  many  families  are  affected;  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  entirely  wrong. 

All  over  the  Nation  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  integration; 
but  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is  forced  to  operate  under 
a law  that  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
mixture  of  income  groups  would  bring  about  a conspicuous  improve- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  and  functioning  of  public  housing,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will  liberalize  its  policy  so  as  to 
help,  rather  than  obstruct,  the  realization  of  its  principles. 

The  arguments  against  eviction  for  overincome  apply  with  equal  or 
even  greater  force  to  publicly  assisted  housing.  Leaders  of  every  city  in 
the  Nation  are  dismayed  at  the  exodus  of  middle-income  families  and 
its  social  and  economic  consequences. 

Yet  at  present,  members  of  this  essential  group,  even  those  who  have 
bought  cooperative  apartments,  have  no  more  security  than  upwardly 
mobile  families  in  public  housing,  and  thus  no  more  feeling  that  they 
have  a stake  in  the  community.  This  situation  is  disruptive  to  families, 
and  very  damaging  to  the  project,  the  neighborhood,  and  ultimately 
the  whole  city. 

In  our  opinion,  no  cooperative  owner  should  ever  be  evicted  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  income,  but  should  pay  higher  monthly  charges 
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in  proportion  to  income,  up  to  the  point  where  his  unit  is  fully  tax- 
paid. 

The  social  advantages  of  stable  occupancy  are  obvious.  Moreover, 
the  policy  we  advocate  would  reduce  the  amount  of  government  aid 
needed  for  these  cooperatives. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens,  and  has  recognized  that  this  must  include  proper  housing, 
we  believe  that  in  addition  to  building  new  liousing,  the  Government 
should  try  to  ensure  that  the  supply  already  available  does  not  de- 
teriorate. 

Here  code  enforcement  plays  the  major  role.  This  committee  has 
made  several  detailed  studies  of  enforcement  in  New  York  City,  and 
through  the  years  has  noted,  with  weary  regularity,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  has  never  had  the  funds  it  needs  to  carry  out  its 
mandated  responsibilities.  We  urge  that  more  Federal  funds  be  de- 
voted to  this  absolutely  essential  service. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government  should  use  its  influence  to 
obtain  regidar  cycle  inspection  of  all  units.  Many  persons  do  not 
realize  how  many  families  in  New  York  City  live  in  one-  and  two- 
family  houses  — over  800,000  families. 

Although  these  dwellings  have  at  last  been  included  in  the  new 
housing  code,  they  are  exempt  from  cycle  inspection,  being  inspected 
only  in  response  to  complaints.  This  is  nonsense. 

The  Society’s  caseworkers  have  told  us  repeatedly  that  their  clients 
are  afraid  to  complain,  especially  if  they  live  in  decontrolled  units,  and 
so  have  no  protection  against  eviction;  and  one-  and  two-family  houses 
are  not  under  rent  control. 

There  is  little  point  in  bringing  these  houses,  many  of  which  are 
actual  or  potential  slums,  under  the  law  unless  they  can  be  inspected 
regularly. 

Among  the  great  problems  of  code  enforcement,  as  you  know,  are 
the  endless  delays  of  criminal  court  procedure,  and  the  ridiculously 
low  penalties  given  delinquent  landlords.  The  combination,  we  have 
found,  amounts  to  an  open  invitation  to  landlords  to  neglect  their 
properties. 

We  therefore  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a New  York  State  rent 
abatement  law,  enacted  in  1965.  This  committee,  together  with  the 
corresponding  committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  drafted  the  law  and  played  a major  part  in  securing  its 
passage. 

If  serious  conditions  that  have  been  deemed  to  be  rent  impairing 
remain  uncorrected  six  months  after  notice  under  this  law.  Multiple 
Dwelling  Law  Section  302-a,  the  tenants  affected  may  stop  paying  rent. 
If  the  landlord  then  sues,  the  rent  is  paid  into  court,  and  is  eventually 
turned  over  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord,  whichever  prevails.  The 
rights  of  both  j)arties  are  safeguarded  by  additional  provisions. 

This  law  was  discussed  at  some  length  during  the  very  useful  Con- 
ference on  Legal  Rights  of  Tenants,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
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December,  and  we  hope  that  similar  lei^islation  will  be  passed  in  other 
states. 

I have  touched  on  many  subjects  during  the  time  allotted  me,  be- 
cause we  consider  all  ol  them  important.  But  in  conclusion  I want  to 
reiterate  the  committee’s  opinion,  that  the  first  priorities  are  the  con- 
struction ol  much  more  low-rent  housing,  and  the  establishment  ol 
more  reasonable  and  socially  constructive  rules  on  continued  occu- 
pancy. 

There  is  an  additional  point  which  is  not  in  our  statement,  which 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  — two  days  ago,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

I should  start  by  saying  that  it  appears  as  though  the  Senate  may 
retrieve  or  may  save  the  rent  supplement  program,  a program  that  we 
earnestly  support. 

Now  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  the  way  the  report  is 
written  may  knock  out  the  nonprofit  groii]).  May  I say  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Community  Service  Society  directly.  We  are  not  spon- 
sors, and  we  have  not  thought  of  being  a sponsor. 

I imagine  the  Commission  would  include  many  members  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  participation  of  the  nonprofit  group.  They  bring  a lot 
to  this  program,  and  I think  we  all  agree  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

But,  according  to  a report  that  I received  a day  or  two  ago,  the  word- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will  require  the 
nonprofit  groups  to  put  up  5 percent  equity  money,  which  they  are 
not  now  required  to  do. 

If  that  is  indeed  the  case  — it  isn’t  entirely  clear  to  me,  and  I made  a 
couple  of  calls  to  Washington  since  yesterday  trying  to  clarify  that — 
but  if  it  is  correct,  I think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  we  should 
try  to  have  it  changed  so  that  the  nonprofit  groups  could  continue  to 
participate  in  this  program,  both  in  the  market  interest  program  and 
the  below-market  interest  program. 

There  were  a number  of  other  points  1 wanted  to  make,  but  I won’t 
trespass  on  your  time. 

I will  underline  what  was  said  earlier  about  the  housing  need  of 
large  families,  and  the  |20,000  limitation  on  development  cost. 

I hope  that  is  something  else  that  you  will  try  to  help  us  get  changed 
in  Washington.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Howard  Shuman  [Executive  Director  of  the  Commission]:  The 
Commimity  Service  Society  has  done  a ynimber  of  studies  in  some  of 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  interested.  One  of  them  is  housing  code 
enforcement. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  soid  us  whatexwr  studies  you  have  done  that 
you  think  are  relevant  to  our  work? 

Mrs.  Reach:  I would  be  delighted  to,  and  I had  hoped  to  say  a few 
words  about  code  enforcement. 

I think  since  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  about  the  well- 
being of  the  city,  and  has  made  clear  that  it  considers  good  housing 
important,  and  it  considers  it  important  to  help  supply  good  housing, 
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and  that  good  housing  is  necessary  for  the  well-being,  they  should 
have  thoughts  about  helping  us  to  preserve  the  existing  supply. 

Of  course,  that  is  another  way  of  saying  “good  enforcement.”  We 
are  thinking  of  getting  Federal  funds,  and  we  could  use  a great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Feinstein:  We  Can  Eliminate  Poverty 

Mr.  Feinstein:  My  name  is  Harry  Feinstein.  I don’t  represent  any- 
one. In  fact,  I am  a nobody,  because  1 can’t  get  through  to  anyone, 
although  1 have  been  trying  for  14  years. 

About  six  years  after  I start  something,  something  happens  that  I 
was  trying  to  get  through.  Fhat  is  what  I want  to  discuss  now  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Actually,  when  Ma\or  Lindsay  got  through  speaking  I wanted  to 
approach  him,  and  1 did  ajjproach  him  and  started  saying  to  him, 
“Sir,  one  of  your  guys  could  do  much  to  alleviate  poverty,”  and  he 
was  gone.  He  didn’t  hear  me.  Out  on  the  street  I tried  to  catch  him 
again,  but  I didn’t  see  him.  I saw  his  aide  — what  was  his  name?  — 

Jake?  I said,  “Do  you  know ” and  he  said,  “I  am  a half  hour  late,” 

and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Actually,  in  14  years  pursuing  this  subject,  similar  to  what  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  I have  been  doing  this  in  sort  of  a lone  wolf  way. 

People  do  business  to  eliminate  poverty.  1 hey  establish  all  kinds  of 
commissions  and  leave  the  dirty  Avork  for  somebody  else  that  doesn’t 
know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Middle  management  cannot  even  see  a good  idea.  Top  management 
might,  but  middle  management,  never.  Of  course,  bottom  management 
can’t  see  it  at  all.  As  I said,  I came  here  this  morning.  I didn’t  know 
what  the  Presidential  Commission  was.  I just  thought  it  was  a local, 
anti-poverty  group,  and  I wanted  to  at  least  get  a lick  in.  It  is  not  easy 
to  though.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  speak.  I hope  I don’t  get 
balled  up. 

We  can  eliminate  poverty.  It  is  not  difficult.  There  is  only  one  re- 
cpiirement  — the  profit  incenti\e.  You  motivate  business  to  make  a 
profit  and  they  will  eliminate  po\erty.  In  doing  so,  they  will  make  a 
profit.  It  can  be  done. 

I can’t  say  I can  help  housing,  but  I can  help  it  incidentally  through 
this  idea. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  Communication  Satellite  Corporation. 

Originally,  Senator  Kennedy,  when  he  was  Attorney-General,  said 
that  this  is  a revolutionary  idea.  I think  he  said  something  else  — noth- 
ing like  this  was  ever  conceived  before  in  the  United  States;  this  is  a 
revolutionary  idea. 

It  certainly  is,  because  nobody  understands  what  it  can  do,  but  it 
can  solve  most  of  our  economic  and  many  of  our  political  problems. 
It  can  create  jobs  on  a tremendous  scale.  It  can  create  industry  in  New 
York  on  a gargantuan  scale. 
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All  that  it  requires  is:  (1)  public  iiy,  and  (2)  a S})ecirit  plan  (and 
there  must  be  plenty  ol  plans  around),  and  (3)  a market  study. 

If  there  is  a j^ossibility  of  somelhing  l)ecoming  profitable  — any  busi- 
ness being  profitable  — then  the  company  that  produces  the  ecpiipmeiu 
that  goes  into  that  type  of  venture  will  find  it  profitable  to  supply  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  oltl  days  right  here  in  New  \'ork  City,  if  I wanted  to 
open  up  a store,  what  did  I do?  1 went  to  a sup})lier  and  made  some 
sort  of  a deal  with  him  and  he  said,  “Von  keep  buying  from  me  and  I 
will  supply  your  store.  In  fact,  1 will  set  it  up  and  put  in  shelves  and 
fixtures.” 

All  of  you  who  are  old  enough  — 40  years  or  more  — might  remem- 
ber something  like  that. 

I'his  same  kind  of  thing  can  be  used  now. 

In  my  idea,  which  became  known  as  COMSAT,  because  1 have  writ- 
ten to  everyone  you  heard  of,  exccq^t  one  on  housing  and  one  for  the 
supersonic  jets. 

I have  some  you  haven’t  heard  about  yet.  There  is  one  on  fishing 
fleets.  We  can  become  the  leading  shipbuilding  Nation  in  the  world. 
Senator  Magnuson  says  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  could  feed  a popula- 
tion. The  idea  was  so  good  that  the  Harvard  Biisiiiess  Review  pub- 
lished it,  not  under  my  name,  and  they  didn’t  understand  it. 

1 have  had  so  many  perversions  in  trying  to  present  these  ideas  be- 
cause nobody  understands  them. 

There  is  something  missing  from  my  idea  in  the  published  version 
in  the  article  on  ‘‘How  Pri\ate  Enterprise  Can  Help  Bury  Com- 
munism,” which  you  can  do,  because  there  would  be  no  need  for 
Communist  ideas. 

The  idea  is  to  deal  with  the  individual.  It  does  not  let  government 
do  it  fcjr  you.  It  gives  the  individual  a stake  in  everything  government 
does,  and  therefore  it  would  redtice  government  to  purely  govern- 
mental functions. 

Perhaps  Mayor  Lindsay  would  have  more  time  to  do  what  he  wants. 

Also,  what  is  missing  from  the  idea  is  a means  of  training,  a means 
of  education. 

I went  to  public  school  and  have  only  an  eighth  grade  education. 

Mr.  Davis:  Would  you  please  sum  up  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Feinstein:  I am  finished.  1 got  out  most  of  my  ideas,  but  there 
is  a means  of  eliminating  poverty  in  the  United  States.  It  doesn’t  take 
much.  All  it  takes  is  publicity,  a specific  proposal  and  technical  help. 

Mr.  Davis:  I'hank  you.  If  you  would  like  to  submit  some  written 
material  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Feinstein:  I can  be  contacted. 

Mr.  Davis:  If  you  have  anything,  just  submit  it. 


Mr*  Edel:  Abuses  in  Cooperatives 

Mr.  Edel:  Senator  Douglas,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  panel:  I ap- 
pear before  you  as  a stockholder-cooperator  who  resides  in  East  River 
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Housing,  where  this  meeting  is  now  being  held,  namely,  East  River 
Housing  Corporation.  My  name  is  Harry  Edel. 

In  addition  to  this  address,  1 wish  to  state  that  I would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  in  gi\  ing  further  details. 

You  all  note,  in  passing  through  this  neighborhood,  many  lovely 
buildings  which  were  built  through  cooperative  efforts.  AVhile  I do  not 
wish  to  belittle  the  wonderftd  job  and  the  building  accomplished  by 
such  dedicated  people  as  Abraham  Kazan  and  others,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  impro\ement  here  and  elsewhere  where  coo])eratives 
are  built. 

I am  here  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  areas  that  must  be 
improved  by  passing  new  laws,  in  addition  to  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  existing  laws,  so  that  some  of  the  failures  of  this  cooperative  as 
well  as  other  cooperati\es  built  with  the  help  of  the  United  Housing 
Foundation,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  A\h)rkers  Union,  the  tax  abate- 
ments under  the  city,  Federal  housing  laws,  and  so  forth,  shall  be 
remedied  and  eliminated. 

One,  you  will  find  that  this  cooperative  had  a tax  abatement  pro- 
gram, so  that  the  rentals  would  remain  within  the  realm  of  the 
middle-income  people.  I'here  have  been  many  abuses  of  the  principle. 

Second,  in  this  supposed  middle-income  cooperative,  there  are  living 
many  people  in  high-income  brackets,  such  as  a judge  of  the  criminal 
court,  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a secre- 
tary to  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a commissioner  of  a City  de- 
partment, a high  executive  of  the  City  Housing  Department,  etcetera. 
I could  name  the  people,  but  Fm  not  here  to  embarrass  them. 

Rather,  I am  here  to  point  out  that  the  law  must  be  amended  so 
people  in  such  Iiigh-income  brackets  are  not  permitted  to  take  away 
middle-income  rental  apartments  from  people  who  are  really  middle- 
income;  and  so  that  people  in  the  entire  city  would  not  be  supporting 
by  their  increased  taxes,  the  low-rent  payments  paid  by  these  judges, 
commissioners,  etcetera. 

Fhere  is  less  than  1 percent  occupancy  by  Negro  families,  and  only 
one  Puerto  Rican  family  in  this  cooperative,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
other  cooperati\es  on  the  East  Side  built  by  the  same  people.  Laws 
should  be  passed  to  eliminate  this  \ ery  obvious  condition  which  exists 
in  the  cooperatives.  I'o  date,  nothing  has  been  clone  to  remedy  it. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  a law  passed  making  it  mandatory  for  the 
cooperatives  such  as  this  to  maintain  public  waiting  lists  for  apartment 
exchanges,  lliis  is  nc:)t  clone  by  the  cooperative.  Failure  to  provide  for 
a public  waiting  list,  and  exact  rotation  when  aj^artments  are  applied, 
permits  this  cooperative  and  other  cooperatives  to  successfully  keep 
minorities  such  as  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rican  people  from  getting  into 
the  cooperatives,  and  pre\ents  apartment  exchanges  to  any  stock- 
holder-cooperator  who  disagrees  with  management,  as  happened  in 
my  case. 

I applied  for  a larger  a]jartment  in  April,  1959,  and  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive one. 
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Lack  of  public  waiting  lists  and  a lathcr-to-son  policy,  as  followed 
by  the  cooperative,  snccessfnlly  keeps  out  other  minorities  and  con- 
tinues to  keep  them  out.  I (omplained  about  this  condition  to  the 
City  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  but  with  judges  and  big  peojde 
in  the  unions  and  public  life  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  is  jjolitically 
feasible  to  ignore  or  turn  down  my  complaints  rather  than  to  buck 
the  big  peo])le.  With  the  law  mandating  a public  waiting  list  for 
apartments,  all  this  circumventing  of  fair  distribution  of  apartments 
woultl  be  eliminated. 

Five,  in  addition,  once  a cooperative  is  built,  it  should  be  manda- 
tory that  the  officers,  managers,  and  board  of  directors  running  the 
cooperative  should  be  turned  over  to  the  cooperators  themselves,  and 
not,  as  in  this  cooperative,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  cooperatives  of 
the  United  Housing  Foundation,  where  officers,  management,  and 
board  of  directors  remain  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  it  first,  12  years  ago,  and  still  refuse  to  relinquish  their  seats. 

Six,  there  should  be  a law  passed  preventing  a cooperative’s  attorney 
from  being  an  attorney  for  the  cooperative  and/or  on  the  board  of 
directors  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  the  case  of  this  cooperative.  East  River  Housing,  and  other  co- 
operatives built  by  United  Housing  Foundation,  this  condition  per- 
mits a situation  of  dual  loyalty  which  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  cooperative.  For  example,  while  it  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  cooperative  and  the  board  of  directors  to  always 
be  interested  in  seeking  to  settle  differences,  it  might  be  to  the  attor- 
ney’s interest  to  continue  to  enlarge  such  things. 

Seven,  there  should  be  a law  passed  to  prohibit  any  judges  of  any 
court  sitting  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this  cooperative  or  any  other 
cooperative.  For  example,  on  this  board  of  directors  of  East  River 
Housing,  there  is  a judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  and  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  secretary,  who  is  an  at- 
torney, and  many  other  attorneys  and  a couple  of  other  officers  of 
the  union  are  on  it. 

It  is  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  attorney  who  is  secretary  to  the  judge 
and  on  the  board  of  directors  will  vote  against  the  judge;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  attorney  who  earned  a living  from  the  court  appear- 
ances will  vote  on  any  issue  against  the  judge  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  take  a chance  of  antagonizing  him. 

Mr.  Davis:  We  would  like  you  to  sum  up. 

Mr.  Edel:  There  cannot  be  a democratic  board  of  directors  with  a 
judge  on  the  board  of  directors  at  the  same  time  as  attorneys  are  on 
the  board.  In  addition,  having  a judge  on  the  board  of  directors  pre- 
vents stockholder-cooperators  from  writing  to  the  director,  who  is  a 
judge,  because  he  happens  in  my  case  to  be  one.  The  attorney  for  the 
cooperative  wrote  me  that  it  is  improper  for  me  to  write  to  the  judge, 
although  he  is  on  the  board  of  directors  as  well. 

If  it  is  improper  for  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  to  be  con- 
tacted by  a stockholder  because  he  is  a judge,  then  it  should  certainly 
be  equally  improper  for  a judge  to  be  on  the  board  of  directors  at  all. 
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Eight,  there  should  be  a law  passed,  making  it  mandatory  for  man- 
agement and  the  board  of  directors  of  cooperatives  to  obtain  public 
bids  on  all  phases  of  work  contracted,  with  sealed  bids  openly  dis- 
played — whether  it  is  for  a parking  lot,  painting  contract,  or  disposing 
of  old  appliances.  I his  is  not  clone  by  this  cooperative. 

rhere  shoidd  be  a law  passed,  setting  up  an  agency  through  which 
coo})erati\e  stockholders  and  the  general  pid^lic  could  properly  go 
with  complaints  about  management,  and  which  would  have  the  final 
say  over  cooperative  management,  instead  of  things  as  they  now  are. 

Although  we  have  beautiful  buildings,  the  project  is  not  integrated 
as  a cooperative  community.  Anyone  who  dares  to  insist  on  demo- 
cratic rights,  as  I have  clone,  is  punished  and  insulted,  as  happened  in 
my  case. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  why,  if  1 feel  personally  aggrieved,  I do  not 
hire  an  attorney  and  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  I will 
answer  that. 

First  of  all,  it  is  because  there  are  judges  on  the  board  of  directors 
in  the  cooperative.  I have  been  unable  and  unsuccessful  in  finding  any 
attorney  willing  to  jeopardize  his  livelihood  by  antagonizing  and  fight- 
ing a judge. 

Secondly,  I do  not  appear  before  you  to  make  these  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  cooperatives  only  because  of  my  personal  complaints, 
but  rather  1 appeal  to  you  to  make  those  suggestions  for  improved 
laws,  so  tiiat  cooperatives  already  existing,  and  the  cooperatives  for 
the  future,  will  do  a meaningful  job  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
American  city. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you.  Once. again,  Mr.  Ostroff,  if  you  would  like 
to  submit  material,  we  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Edel:  I would  like  Mr.  Ostroff  to  send  me  a copy  of  that  reply. 

Mr.  Davis:  I'he  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Atkins  Preston.  Is  Mr. 
Preston  here?  In  his  absence  we  will  call  on  Mr.  Bernard  Gilbarcl. 


Mr.  Gilbard:  Tenant  Co-ops  for  Tenements 

Mr.  Gilbard:  Mr.  Davis,  Senator  Douglas,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  name  is  Bernard  Gilbarcl.  I am  an  attorney. 

1 have  been  working  with  the  City  and  kecleral  housing  agencies  for 
the  last  few  months  to  develop  a proposal  for  tenant-cooperative  own- 
ership of  tenement  buildings.  I will  read  this  tract.  I think  it  is  the 
cjLiickest  way. 

Eo  begin  with,  let  us  direct  your  attention  tc:>  the  root  causes  of 
the  housing  blight  and  its  remedy.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  past  25  years  in  New  York  City,  for  urban  renewal  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  yet  the  housing  available  per  person,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  Report,  has  not  increased. 

Density,  by  the  way,  is  .5.6,  in  answer  to  the  cjnestion  asked  before. 
That  has  been  about  the  same  in  the  last  25  years  — 3.6  persons  per 
housing  unit. 
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'The  li()iisini»-  blii>ht  has  ( oiiliiuicd  to  spread,  until  now  almost  25 
percent  ol  the  land  in  New  \'ork  Caiy  is  suceinnhintr  to  deterioration 
and  decay. 

The  real  estate  tax  on  almost  32  billion  worth  ol  assessed  real  estate 
is  unpaid,  as  ol  |une  50,  1007,  accordiiu*  to  the  New  \ork  City  record. 
Imr  your  inlormation,  that  is  more  than  all  the  tax  arrears  Irom  1900 
to  1905.  This  one  year,  the  tax  arrears  are  greater  than  lor  that  live- 
year  period.  I'hese  buildings  stand  in  the  shadow  ol  loreclosure  by 
the  City,  or  abandonment  by  the  owners. 

Until  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  low-cost  housing  other 
than  by  subsidized  public  housing.  L.ow-cost  public  housing  is  not  sell- 
sustaining. 

Further,  as  more  low-cost  public  housing  has  been  constructed,  it 
has  drained  tenants  Iroin  j)rivate  tenements,  thus  creating  a fluid 
rental  market  and  a downward  spiral  ol  rents  in  these  buildings. 

Gentlemen,  contrary  to  what  you  might  understand,  the  rents  in  the 
marginal  areas  are  going  down  because  they  are  being  evacuated  as 
people  move  out  and  apartments  become  available,  and  the  land- 
lords are  compelled  to  reduce  their  rent.  1 hat  is  what  you  will  find  is 
happening  outside  of  Manhattan.  Fhat  is  in  the  Bronx,  primarily. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Do  you  liax>e  any  hard  data  on  that? 

Mr.  Gilbard:  1 would  be  glad  to  take  you  to  see  this. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Can  you  give  us  a written  stalernejit  with  details? 

Mr.  Gilbard:  1 can’t  give  you  statistics,  but  1 think  that  I can  take 
you  into  the  area  if  you  are  interested,  and  show  you  what  is  happen- 
ing, particularly  in  the  Brownsville  and  East  New  York  section  ol 
Brooklyn.  Those  areas  were  principally  evacuated,  and  the  buildings 
are  standing  in  ruins,  just  like  London  during  the  last  war. 

The  loss  of  rental  income  in  tenant  buildings  has  forced  sound 
buildings  to  become  deteriorated,  and  deteriorated  buildings  to  be- 
come dilapidated.  Existing  private  buildings  have  been  devastated  and 
destroyed  at  a faster  rate  than  they  can  be  replaced  by  subsidized 
housing.  Private  tenements  under  present  conditions  cannot  compete 
with  subsidized  public  housing.  As  the  process  continues,  private  own- 
ership is  being  driven  from  the  market.  In  its  place  we  have  more  and 
more  subsidized  housing,  whicli  will  perpetuate  and  require  support 
from  public  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  gross  rental  in 
the  private  tenement  building  is  used  as  a source  of  revenue  by  the 
City  through  taxation.  That  is  a fact,  gentlemen:  20  percent  of  the 
gross  revenue.  I refer  you  to  a study  made  l)y  Dr.  George  Stern  in 
Newark,  back  in  1965,  in  which  he  found  the  same  thing  to  exist  in 
Newark. 

The  answer,  obviously,  is  not  more  subsidized  housing  alone.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  must  be  to  find  a way  to  maintain  the  private 
housing  stock  while  we  proceed  to  build  the  needed  housing  supply. 

Society  must  protect  its  buildings  as  it  does  its  orphan  children.  The 
wilful  misconduct  of  tenants  or  landlords  should  not  be  allowed  to 
destroy  what  is  a basic  need  of  the  community. 
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It  is  painfully  clear  that  the  solution  to  the  housing  problem  has 
become  much  more  perplexing  and  arduous  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Davis:  Coidd  we  have  your  summation,  or  you  may  submit 
more  in  writing. 

Mr.  Gilb.\rd:  Could  you  allow  me  an  additional  live  minutes,  please? 

Mr.  Davis:  If  you  could  sum  u[3  your  remarks,  we  will  take  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Gilbard:  A way  has  been  found  to  make  structures  self-sustain- 
ing. It  becomes  imperative  we  examine  and  understand  the  basic 
problems  involved  in  maintaining  a tenement  building. 

rhirty-five  percent  of  the  gross  rental  roll,  on  an  average,  in  a tene- 
ment building  is  used  for  ecjuity  hnancing.  That  is  true,  gentlemen. 
You  will  hnd  that  we  can  submit  statistics  on  that.  From  this  amount 
comes  the  money  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  on  the  mortgage. 
Federal,  state  and  city  income  taxes,  and  a profit,  if  any,  to  the  owner. 

Most  tenement  buildings  are  burdened  with  short-term  mortgages 
and  high  amortization. 

If  the  amortization  is  higher  than  depreciation  on  the  building, 
which  it  often  is,  then  tJiere  is  a paper  proht,  and  an  income  tax  must 
be  paid,  although  there  may  have  been  absolutely  no  cash  profit  to  the 
owner.  Amortization  on  a marginal  building  is  of  dubious  value,  since, 
w'hen  a mortgage  is  fully  paid,  then  the  building  may  be  of  dubious 
value. 

The  owner  usually  computes  his  return  on  a cash  flow  basis,  or  holds 
his  monthly  wages  down  from  the  building,  if  any. 

In  unstable,  deteriorating  areas,  where  the  status  of  the  building  is 
in  jeopardy,  it  is  doubtfid  whether  he  will  invest  in  further  improve- 
ments, but  improvements  must  be  made  or  the  building  will  die.  No 
matter  how  a\ailable  the  funds,  no  matter  how  low  the  interest,  reha- 
bilitation will  not  be  made  unless  the  owner  feels  his  investment  is 
secure. 

Unrealistic  and  hard  code  enforcement  alone  without  any  effort  to 
improve  and  stabilize  the  neighborhood  will  not  succeed.  Such  code 
enforcement  will  make  the  operation  of  the  building  more  precarious, 
but  it  won’t  compel  an  owner  to  thnnv  good  money  after  bad.  It  might 
even  succeed  in  hastening  the  blight,  as  the  owner  finds  his  ecjuity 
wiped  out,  as  the  cost  of  operations  of  the  l)uilding  increases.  The 
owner’s  umbilical  cord  to  the  building  is  his  ec|uity  interest.  If  his 
flnancial  interest  in  the  building  is  destroyed,  he  has  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue operation. 

Most  of  the  sound  buildings  are  caught  up  in  the  curve  of  advancing 
blight.  Vandalism  increases;  maintenance  becomes  poor;  and  damage 
inflicted  by  tenants  and  landlords  and  wilful  destruction  residt  in 
increased  operating  costs,  and  hasten  the  building  into  decline. 

To  approach  the  problem  after  the  building  is  dead  will  allow  the 
disease  to  spread  at  a greatly  increased  cost  of  rehabilitation. 

I think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  in  many 
cases,  now,  about  gut  rehabilitation,  turning  these  gut-rehabilitated 
buildings  over  to  tenant  cooperatives.  If  we  do  that  at  the  late  stage. 
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we  have  already  contaminated  the  (“iiiire  neigld)orhood.  If  the  decline 
and  devastation  continue  at  the  current  rate,  there  is  no  solution. 

d'he  proposal  under  consideration  lor  tenant-cooperative  ownership 
by  tenants  is  an  attempt  to  solve  many  jnoblems  from  a nianat^eineni 
approach.  'Hie  plan  as  conceived  will  bet>;in  with  buildings  which  are 
still  sound  and  viable,  in  an  attempt  through  proper  management  con- 
trol to  sustain  a healthy  Iniilding  through  a long  and  enduring  life. 

Good  and  sound  tenement  buildings  can  be  purchased  under  present 
conditions  at  a fraction  of  their  replacement  value.  1 would  lie  very 
glad  to  take  you  through  the  area,  and  to  make  you  very  knowledgable 
as  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  as  to  what  the  true  picture  is.  Where 
necessary,  appropriate  rehabilitation  will  be  undertaken  to  provide  an 
adequate  physical  plan.  This  is  the  core  of  the  plan,  gentlemen.  The 
plan  will  not  require  the  tenant-owner  in  the  proposed  cooperative  to 
make  any  downpayment,  or  to  pay  any  substantial  increase  in  monthly 
carrying  charges. 

The  building  will  be  purchased  through  a trust  foundation,  which 
will  arrange  the  purchase  price,  the  cooperative  organization,  and  the 
long-term  professional  management,  'kenant-cooperative  managed 
ownership  will  be  based  upon  20-year,  6 percent  self-liquidating  mort- 
gages. 

We  are  not  talking  about  obsolete  buildings.  Don’t  get  the  picture 
of  rotted,  decayed  buildings.  We  are  talking  principally  about  build- 
ings that  were  built  in  the  1920s,  four-story  walkups  with  marble  stair- 
cases in  good  condition,  and  in  a marginal  area,  not  in  the  core;  not 
in  the  blight. 

The  only  way,  as  was  mentioned  before,  to  approach  the  problem  is 
to  approach  it  from  the  margin  and  close  in  on  the  core  blight.  That  is 
what  we  intend.  We  are  directing  ourselves  to  good,  sound,  viable, 
existing  buildings. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you.  You  have  now  had  ten  minutes.  We  would 
be  very  happy  to  take  further  testimony  in  written  form. 

Miss  Harlan:  Bring  Back  Federal  Rent  Control 

Miss  Harlan:  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Douglas  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  my  name  is  Judith  Harlan.  I am  Democratic  District 
Leader  in  the  61st  Assembly  District  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 

In  your  press  release  you  asked  for  workable  ideas.  1 would  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  emerged  in  our  organization, 
as  we  tackle  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  100,000  people  living  in 
our  community.  We  think  they  are  applicable  to  people  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods across  the  land. 

To  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  ghetto  rents  and  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  slum  housing,  we  propose  universal  rent  control  similar  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  during  World  War  II.  More  importantly,  we  pro- 
pose that  housing  begin  to  be  treated  as  a public  utility;  that  is,  as  a 
precious  resource  necessary  to  a decent  life,  which  must  be  strictly 
regulated  by  government  to  assure  equal  access  to  all. 
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It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  demands  emerging  from  the  ghettos 
of  New  Jersey  after  the  summer  violence,  was  the  cry  to  bring  back 
rent  control.  As  the  public  housing  program  has  ground  to  a halt  in 
those  cities,  ghetto  dwellers  have  had  nowhere  to  turn,  and  have  in- 
creasingly become  victims  of  a\  aricious  slumlords,  who  offer  continuing 
deteriorated  products. 

f'ederal  rent  control  is  the  only  answer  to  this  growing  exploitation, 
since  localized  application  of  any  sanction  in  the  field  of  housing 
would  merely  lead  to  the  flight  of  capital  to  the  next  community, 
thereb}\  penalizing  the  area  trying  to  do  the  most  for  its  people. 

New  fork’s  rent  control  history  has  been  a sad  affirmation  of  this 
fact.  Despite  a still  critical  housing  shortage,  rent  control  in  New  York 
is  slowly  succumbing  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  because  it  is  forced 
to  fight  alone. 

But  rent  control  alone  is  not  enough  to  solve  the  housing  problem 
of  the  poor.  It  is  merely  something  to  do  until  the  doctor  comes.  The 
doctor,  in  this  case,  is  public  housing. 


Reform  Public  Housing 

We  must  undertake  a concrete  timetable  for  the  replacement  of  the 
slums  with  adequate  public  housing.  As  Senator  Douglas  knows,  we 
need  to  build  500,000  units  a year.  However,  public  housing  itself  must 
undergo  a major  change  in  concept  and  administration  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  fully. 

We  propose  that  public  housing  tenants  be  given  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  their  projects,  and  that  construction 
and  maintenance  standards  be  revised  to  provide  social  services  and 
physical  amenities,  including  safety,  which  citizens  of  the  modern 
community  have  a right  to  expect. 

Last,  but  of  ecpial  importance,  we  propose  that  the  capital  of  the 
ghettos  be  freed  from  arbitrary  restrictions,  and  used  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  earn  these  billions  of  dollars.  Today  the  capital 
of  the  ghetto  is  locked  up  in  rent  security  deposits,  utility  deposits, 
and  other  arbitrary  charges  which  are  levied  against  the  poor.  In  New 
York  City  alone  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  is  tied  up  in  rent  security 
deposits. 

These  arbitrary  charges  are  a common  practice  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. We  say  that  the  landlords  can  be  guaranteed  a year’s  security  and 
the  tenant  can  benefit  from  his  money  if  these  funds  are  held  and 
invested  in  low-income  housing  by  a public  corporation. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  then  let  us  make  the  landlord  deposit  the 
moneys  in  interest-bearing  accounts,  and  return  the  proceeds,  to  the 
tenant.  Again,  in  New  York  alone  this  would  mean  an  annual  increase 
in  income  to  the  community  of  .SIO  million  and,  by  the  way,  an  annual 
saving  to  the  AVTlfare  Department  of  almost  $1  million. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  answers  which  we  have  come  up  with. 
There  are  scores  of  others. 
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AVhat  is  urgent,  however  — and  the  message  I liope  yon  will  bring 
back  to  \\"ashinglon  ^vilIl  yon  — is  tiiat  the  peojile  ol  the  cities  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  go  to  work  lor  their  own  institutions  to  solve 
their  problems. 

W’^e  ask  yon  just  to  gi\e  ns  the  tools.  I hank  you. 

Mr.  Davis:  I'hank  yon.  Next,  please,  Mr.  Ed  Davis. 


Ed  Davis:  Whites  Dominate  Black  Economy 

Mr.  Davis:  Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  Commission:  My 
name  is  Ed  Davis,  and  I am  a Specialist  in  Neighborhood  Board  No.  4 
of  HARVOU  1 Act. 

I understand  that  ^ve  are  discussing  the  urban  situation  dealing 
with  housing. 

I happen  to  be  a resident,  living  in  the  area  of  Harlem  for  the  past 
25  years,  and  much  of  it,  to  my  regret,  is  \ ery  blighted. 

I would  like  to  remind  this  Commission  tliat  the  cause  of  this  blight 
of  the  community  — not  only  in  Harlem  but  throughout  the  country 
— comes  from  the  transition  of  the  rural  population  to  the  urban 
cities,  seeking  greater  opportunities.  But  their  expectation  is  never 
fulfilled.  Instead  of  finding  a haven  e(|ual  to  that  of  other  Americans, 
they  have  found  a different  type  of  horrible  situation. 

Consequently,  black  people  have  been  herded  into  what  is  com- 
monly known  today  as  the  ghetto,  where  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
exploited  by  landlords,  living  in  overcrowded  tenements,  which  I feel 
that  you  have  by  now  a common  knowledge  of.  We  find  there  family 
on  top  of  family,  and  paying  exorbitant  rents. 

I would  propose  this:  The  way  that  we  entitle  this  situation  is  under 
Federal,  state,  city  and  a community  level.  I am  sick  and  tired  of 
black  people  having  to  be  recipients  of  charity,  or  always  having  some- 
one to  do  something  for  them. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  well  meaning  white  citizens  of  this  country 
reallocate  some  responsibility  to  the  black  community  to  become  part- 
ners in  solving  many  of  their  own  problems.  What  I mean  by  that  is 
this.  We  have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  churches.  These  institu- 
tions I do  not  condemn.  I am  not  an  atheist,  and  I don’t  want  you  to 
assume  I am.  But  we  are  an  over-religious  people.  We  have  spent, 
time  and  again,  money  sky-piloting  to  go  somewhere  after  we’re  dead, 
when  some  of  this  money  that  we  have  been  using  could  have  been 
allocated  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  state  and  Federal  governments 
to  build  decent  homes. 

In  this  way  we  can  determine  what  kind  of  houses  we  are  to  have 
and  how  they  are  to  look,  etcetera. 

I would  like  to  bring  up  one  more  point.  Last  year  I understand  the 
gross  national  product  was  |740  billion.  Out  of  the  $740  billion,  black 
people  had  a purchasing  power  of  $29  billion.  But  they  were  only  able 
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to  retain  2 percent  of  this  S29  billion,  which  comes  to  around  S580 
million. 

Why  did  they  retain  just  this  2 percent?  Because  we’re  all  on  an 
econ om  i c merr y-g o-r on  nd . 

In  all-black  communities,  "where  the  purchasing  power  is  great,  they 
bring  the  monev  in  the  community,  but  there  are  other  people  there 
to  siphon  the  money  back  from  the  community,  which  fails  to  give 
that  community  a chance  to  develop  and  gi'ow. 

Gentlemen,  incidentally,  I -want  to  remind  you  that  I am  a great 
believer  in  Black  Power  — not  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  advocated, 
and  not  in  the  sense  that  many  times  it  has  been  demonstrated.  I do 
not  believe  in  Molotov  cocktails  and  I do  not  believe  in  threatening 
people. 

But  I do  believe  that  Black  Power  should  be  coupled  with  brain- 
power and  gi'eenpo\cer.  1 do  believe  that  well  meaning  white  Americans 
should  knuckle  do^vn  to  the  fact  that  many  errors  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  their  forefathers  with  the  myth  that  black  people  are  in- 
herently inferior,  that  they  are  to  be  treated  like  animals  and  beasts, 
and  that  this  type  of  philosophy  must  change.  It  must  change  soon. 

Not  only  must  black  people  be  educated  to  responsibility,  but  the 
white  masses  must  learn  that  many  of  them  have  been  lied  to  concern- 
ing the  possible  potential  worth  of  black  people. 

If  black  young  boys  can  die  in  \hetnam  along  with  their  white 
colleagues,  and  give  their  lives,  certainly  black  people  should  be  able 
to  develop  in  America  equally  along  with  other  white  Americans,  and 
be  given  the  same  opportunities  to  prove  their  worth. 

I think  that  this  Commission  has  to  go  back  to  ^Washington  and 
recommend  to  Congress  that  there  will  have  to  be  drastic  legislation 
enforced,  dealing  with  right  and  justice,  regardless  of  who  it  hurts, 
whether  it  is  popular  or  not.  The  American  people  have  got  to  face 
this  problem  sooner  or  later. 

Either  you  are  going  to  accept  this  black  man,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
and  the  Jews,  and  all  oppressed  people  as  your  brothers,  or  there  is 
going  to  be  utter  chaos,  which  ^vill  get  w^orse,  and  then  possibly 
humiliation  and  extermination  for  undesirable  people. 

I hope  that  this  Commission  will  take  these  recommendations  seri- 
ously, and  I hope  that  they  will  go  back  to  AVashington  and  honestly 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  frustration  must  be  dealt  with  sincerely, 
honestly,  and  in  a dedicated  fashion.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  Schwartz:  Seven  Suggestions  on  Housing 

Mr.  Schwartz:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission:  My 
name  is  Harry  Schwartz,  I am  Associate  Director  of  the  Housing  De- 
partment of  Mobilization  for  Youth. 

Mobilization  for  Youth  has  been  active  in  this  area,  in  the  Lower 
East  Side,  for  a little  over  fi\e  years,  essentially  in  anti-poverty  pro- 
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grams.  We  were  the  prototype  ageiuy  in  the  country  in  the  anti-pov- 
erty field. 

1 would  like  to  present  some  of  our  findings  and  recommendations, 
after  six  or  eight  months  of  investigation  of  the  tenement  housing 
situation  in  the  area  right  around  us. 

l^oday  we  are  meeting  in  the  center  of  a residual  environment, 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  live  in  it.  We  are  surrounded  by 
poor  housing  that  continues  its  disservice  to  families  unable  to  choose 
their  shelter.  Here  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  more  than  100,000  citizens 
reside  in  tenement  buildings.  More  than  80,000  of  these  are  old-law 
tenements,  buildings  thrown  up  in  the  1880s  and  ’90s.  To  radically 
improve  this  area,  anything  less  than  radical  change  will  simply  mean 
waste  and  delay. 

Costs  of  housing  improvement  must  be  drastically  lowered,  and 
techniques  to  preserve  housing  improvement  once  gained  must  be 
developed.  How  is  this  possible  in  New  York  City,  location  of  the 
highest  housing  costs  in  the  country?  I would  like  to  briefly  suggest  a 
few  of  the  specific  things  that  we  think  are  applicable  in  New  York. 
Here  I would  like  to  echo  Professor  Abrams’  feeling  on  the  uniqueness 
of  the  housing  situation  in  this  city. 

Item  1:  In  the  building  industry,  productivity  gains  too  often  ap- 
pear to  be  absorbed  by  gains  in  wages.  If  employment  can  be  stabilized, 
conceivably  wages  could  then  be  fairly  stabilized,  and  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity could  then  be  transmitted  to  the  consumer  — in  this  case  the 
low-income  urban  family. 

By  contrast,  the  current  situation  requires  a forecast  of  increasing 
labor  costs  that  will  tend  to  negate  technological  savings,  should  these 
methods  even  become  legally  possible. 

Item  2:  The  present  inflexible  building  codes  of  New  York  City 
prevent  exploitation  of  building  technology.  For  example,  semi-fire- 
proof construction  in  New  York  City  means  that  the  materials  can 
still  withstand  direct  flame  for  at  least  one  and  a half  hours.  Semi- 
fireproof  construction  can  also  mean  a saving  per  square  foot  of  $2 
to 

Semi-fireproof  construction  has  been  safely  and  successfully  under- 
taken in  Boston.  Yet  this  kind  of  construction  is  considerably  restricted 
in  New  York  City.  The  building  code  must  be  extensively  revised  in 
the  interests  of  flexibility,  so  that  the  economic  potential  of  new 
methods  can  be  realized  and  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  New  York’s 
low-income  housing  consumer. 

Item  3:  Large-scale,  comprehensive  planning  must  be  encouraged,  if 
not  demanded,  by  sponsoring  agencies  if  cost  economies  possible 
through  new  technology  are  to  be  demonstrated.  For  example,  there 
might  be  created  a minimum  number  of  units  requirement  that  would 
be  imposed  on  any  plan.  A minimum  of  5,000  units  in  New  York  City 
over  a two-year  period  could  possibly  yield  construction  savings  of  15 
percent. 
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Item  4:  More  and  cheaper  money  must  become  available  immedi- 
ately. At  the  moment  only  5 percent  of  the  total  rent  supplement  money 
is  available  at  the  below-market  interest  rate. 

We  have  calculated  that  in  New  York  City  one  percent  money  — not 
3 percent  money  — is  re(|uired  if  needy,  low-income  families  are  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  expense;  that  is,  not  to  have  to  pay  more  than  $75 
a month  for  rehabilitation  or  new  housing. 

Item  5:  Programs  of  supplemental  income  must  be  expanded.  All 
the  rent  supplement  programs  in  combination  do  not  amount  to  nearly 
adequate  appropriation.  Moreover,  these  programs  often  exclude,  as 
public  housing  frequently  does,  people  with  social  liabilities  — the 
growing  and  already  substantial  segments  of  the  poor  who  receive 
family  assistance  or  disability.  In  the  area  we  have  been  studying,  about 
40  percent  of  the  families  would  be  ineligible  for  public  housing  be- 
cause of  non-economic  criteria  currently  used  in  New  York. 

Item  6:  Tax  reforms  should  be  initiated  so  that  reality  is  balanced 
to  include  the  poor  and  the  nonowner  in  the  Federal  tax  benefits.  Just 
as  mortgage  interest  is  currently  deductible,  there  might  be  some  form 
of  deduction  open  to  tenants  in  return  for  payment  of  rent. 

Item  7:  Budgeting  — that  is,  city  capital  budgeting  and  expense 
budgeting  for  maintenance  and  management  — ought  to  reflect  much 
greater  expense  for  maintaining  an  environment  containing  structures 
overdo  for  demolition,  and  much  greater  need  for  maintenance  in 
multiple  dwellings  primarily  occupied  by  large  young  families. 

The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  differences  between  middle- 
income,  relatively  new,  housing  and  low-income,  predominantly  aged 
housing.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Warlow:  Is  New  York  City  Worth  Saving? 

Mr.  Warlow:  I am  Don  Warlow  from  Staten  Island.  I represent  a 
lot  of  homeowners  and  civic  associations. 

First,  I want  to  put  to  bed  a statement  that  the  individual  builder 
does  not  build  a second  home. 

I have  built  my  own  home.  When  I say  I built  it,  the  only  thing  I 
didn’t  do  was  the  plastering  and  mechanicals,  because  it  was  cheaper 
to  have  it  done. 

Most  people  that  build  their  own  homes  and  live  in  them  normally 
do  not  build  a second  home,  because  what  will  I do  with  a second 
home?  I have  one  wife  and  can’t  afford  a second  wife  — or  second 
home.  I have  a three-bedroom  house.  My  taxes  went  up  $13  a room  in 
the  last  two  years.  Yet  a man  from  a cooperative  housing  project 
claims  he  only  increased  one  dollar.  I wonder  where  we  get  the  differ- 
ence in  assessments? 

I built  my  home.  The  basic  problem  was  to  fight  through  the  City 
building  code  to  get  around  all  the  statutes  that  are  set  up,  and  the 
deals  from  the  Buildings  Department,  where  you  have  to  pay  off  people 
to  get  approval  of  the  plans. 
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In  niy  neigliborliood  wc  have  al)oiit  h()  incnibcrs,  ol  wliirli  18  of 
them  built  iheir  own  indixidnal  home.  I his  is  (onsidered  to  l)e  a 
beautiful  situation,  if  somel)ody  ^vishes  to  see  it,  on  the  west  sid(‘  ol 
the  golf  eourse. 

When  the  (aty  had  large  tracts  of  land  there  were  sales,  but  the  fat 
cats  were  there.  I he  real  estate  and  development  boys  were  there.  I hey 
would  not  sell  individual  lots  to  au  owner  that  wanted  to  build  his 
own  home. 

Von  have  to  go  up  and  buy  a .‘$70,000  piece  of  property.  Most  people 
could  not  afford  it.  We  bought  up  a farm  operation.  That  is  why  they 
were  so  successfid. 

f have  a small  place  upstate,  where  1 built  a summer  home.  The 
county  agent  turns  up  with  all  kinds  of  literature  to  help  me  to  build 
this  house;  all  kinds  of  pamphlets.  He  is  always  after  me.  This  is  a 
summer  resort. 

I don’t  want  to  do  anything  but  rest.  Yet  in  the  City  of  New  York 
there  was  nobody  that  I could  go  to  to  get  any  help  in  building  a house 
as  an  individual  except  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

f designed  the  house,  f drew  the  architectural  plans  and  had  a friend 
of  mine,  an  architect,  sign  for  me.  The  only  contractor  I had  was  for 
the  electric  and  plaster,  and  the  bidldozer.  That  was  hard  work.  Yet 
we  had  one  Polish  girl  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  she  was 
digging  a foundation. 

When  anybody*  told  me  these  people  can’t  work,  these  inferior 
Negroes,  that  they  cannot  do  this,  f would  like  to  know  what  about 
the  other  Negroes  who  are  doing  it  in  my  neighborhood?  They  built 
their  own  homes.  Why  does  somebody  suggest  this  can’t  be  done? 

Another  example  of  this  is  the  City  came  screaming  that  they  need 
funds.  We  have  been  fighting  on  Staten  Island  for  sewers.  In  our  group, 
we  haven’t  actually  been  fighting  for  sewers,  but  for  12  years  these 
people  are  flooded  out  — not  in  their  basements,  but  when  they  get 
two  feet  of  water  in  their  living-room  they  get  upset. 

In  1972  we’re  going  to  get  sewers  for  these  people.  At  the  same  time, 
the  City  is  giving  out  more  building  permits  to  cause  greater  flooding. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  fenways,  which  they  could  probably  do 
with  open  sewers  with  linear  parkways.  They  could  probably  do  this 
for  $35  million,  but  again  the  fat  cat  payoff  wouldn’t  be  there.  They 
could  use  much  less-skilled  workers  and  save  themselves  another  $100 
million,  but  the  Mayor  was  here  this  morning,  and  he  makes  a good 
point  about  the  national  basis  being  for  conservation. 

But  when  we  try  to  make  linear  parks  and  fenways  and  bicycle 
paths,  nobody’s  interested  in  them.  Yet  the  Federal  Government  is  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  on  this.  1 he  basic  cjuestion  of  the  city  is  this: 
There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  — again  I will  use  the  expression  — 
fat  cats. 

The  question  is,  is  the  city  as  we  know  it  worth  saving?  New  York 
City  had  approximately,  since  1950,  2 million  people  moving  into  the 
city  or  out.  Yet  the  City  Council  meets  and  says,  we  have  a housing 
emergency;  we  are  overcrowded.  The  State  Legislature  says  the  same 
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thing.  But  again,  the  fat  cat  politicians  and  their  backers  are  in  there 
None  will  say  that  nobody  can  come  into  New  York  because  we’re  over 
crowded.  I'hese  buildings  are  unsanitary  and  unsafe.  AVe  will  teai 
them  down. 

Nobody  has  a right  to  come  to  New  York  and  demand  an  apartment 
If  I go  up  to  Expo  ’67  and  there  is  no  room,  they  say,  “We  are  full.’ 
Yet  for  some  strange  reason  they  bring  all  these  people  in. 

Again,  getting  back  to  the  Negro  problem,  they’re  just  as  clever  as 
the  white  people.  They  open  up  an  apartment,  and  they  make  a deal 
with  their  white  landlord.  He  is  hiding  behind  this,  also.  He  has  some 
cute  attorneys,  and  so  you  have  a seven-room  railroad  flat  and  in  each 
of  the  rooms  they  put  a family.  The  landlord  couldn’t  rent  it  to  them. 
If  you  ask  them,  they’re  “only  visitors.’’ 

We  have  a new  building  code  which  just  came  in,  and  our  organi- 
zation fought  like  a son-of-a-gun  against  this.  There  was  the  definition 
of  a family  as  one  or  more  persons  related  by  blood  or  marriage. 

AVe  wanted  a definition  to  say  a man,  his  wife  and  two  children,  but 
this  didn’t  allow  the  slumlords  to  make  a million  bucks. 

1 don’t  want  to  be  called  a racist,  but  the  expression  is,  if  you  are 
born  Puerto  Rican,  who  isn’t  a member  of  the  family? 

A\dien  you  go  in  there,  they  have  no  intention  of  enforcing  these 
laws.  They  are  setting  up  definite  hazards  to  prevent  the  enforcement 
of  them. 

The  Federal  Government,  years  ago,  went  in  for  a land  grant,  under 
which  they  gave  you  the  Homestead  Act.  I think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  a very  good  look  at  the  so-called  linear  city,  which 
they  built  along  the  right-of-way  of  a new  method  of  transportation 
that  they  call  people  transit,  where  they  start  transporting  the  people 
over  short  distances,  rather  than  mass  road. 

This  involves  a person-to-weight  ratio,  with  one  person  that  weighs 
200  pounds  and  the  transportation  weighing  so  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Could  we  have  a summation? 

Mr.  AVarlow:  In  other  words,  to  go  into  the  linear  cities,  rather 
than  try  to  rehabilitate  a city,  which  is  an  anachronism  from  the  days 
when  all  people  had  horses  and  wagons  and  walked. 

Mrs.  Bachenheimer:  Quality  of  City  Living 

Mrs.  Bachenheimer:  My  name  is  Mrs.  Howard  Bachenheimer, 
Catherine  Bachenheimer,  and  I am  Chairman  of  Area  Planning  for  a 
Ckimmunity  Planning  Board  No.  6,  of  Manhattan  and  of  the  Borough 
President’s  office.  I am  a member  of  the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Bellevue  South  Urban  Renewal,  which  is  from  23rd  Street  up  to 
30th  Street,  the  area  just  above  this  area. 

I wanted  to  make  just  a few  points  that  have  not  been  covered 
today.  I'hey  deal  with  the  (juality  of  living  in  a large  city,  and  par- 
ticularly New  York. 

1 wanted  particularly  to  call  to  your  attention  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance  to  preserve  some  open  space  and  recreational  space  in  our 
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City  of  New  York,  and  particularly  Manhattan,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a waterfront.  Hut  the  way  we  live  here,  we  are  never  able  to  see  the 
waterfront.  Most  of  the  land  along  the  water  is  occupied  by  ramshackle 
businesses  or  in  some  instances  by  rundown  housing,  and  it  is  usually 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by  highways. 

What  I am  asking  is,  is  there  a possibility  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  funds  to  reclaim  the  waterfront  for  the  use  of  all  the 
people.^ 

In  most  of  the  areas  in  midtown  Manhattan  there  is  a net  popula- 
tion density  of  over  400  people  per  acre.  Most  of  the  people  have  no 
opportunity  to  go  out  of  the  city  for  recreation.  1 hey  must  remain  in 
the  city. 

The  City’s  Park  Department  budget  has  inadequate  funds  to  even 
maintain  the  parks  we  now  have.  For  instance,  if  they  plant  a tree 
along  the  sidewalk,  they  haven’t  got  the  funds  to  maintain  the  tree. 
You  must  put  up  the  money  yourself  to  maintain  these  trees.  If  a 
neighborhood  park  is  provided,  the  community  must  find  the  funds  to 
maintain  that  neighborhood  park;  so  there  are  no  funds  to  reclaim 
waterfront  land. 

As  a result,  where  the  waterfront  is  not  at  the  moment  occupied  by 
other  structures,  or  if  it  is  new  land  which  is  being  filled  in  — as,  for 
example,  along  the  East  River,  where  Congressional  authority  has  been 
given  to  fdl  a bend  of  the  East  River  from  17th  to  30th  Street  — plans 
are  being  made  by  the  City  to  put  highrise,  dense  housing  along  the 
waterfront.  The  main  inducement  is  because  there  is  no  location 
problem.  There  are  no  relocatees  to  worry  about. 

While  this  will  provide  much  needed  housing,  the  question  is,  is 
this  the  best  thing  in  the  long  run  for  the  city’s  benefit?  Is  it  abusing 
a very  scarce  piece  of  open  land  which  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
recreational  purposes? 

Since  we  don’t  have  funds  for  it  locally  or  through  the  State,  we’re 
hoping  that  the  Federal  Government,  through  other  purposes,  other 
modes  or  means  other  than  the  National  Beautification  Act,  could 
make  funds  available  to  reclaim  the  waterfront  and  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities,  such  as  bicycle  paths,  baseball  fields,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools,  community  settlement  houses,  which  will  bring 
people  there  night  and  day  and  keep  it  well  peopled,  which  will  help 
to  keep  it  well  lighted. 

Also,  funds  would  be  needed  to  gain  access  over  the  highway.  For 
example,  along  the  East  River  we  have  the  East  River  Drive,  and  in 
some  places  the  drive  is  also  the  local  roadway.  Something  has  to  be 
done  to  get  over  that  besides  a pedestrian  overpass. 

There  have  been  recommendations  for  depressing  the  drive  or  for 
decking  it  over,  and  other  plans,  but  they  involve  a great  deal  of 
money.  As  a result,  these  things  are  considered  to  be  very  long-range, 
like  20  years  off.  In  the  meantime,  the  land  will  be  used  up.  This  is 
one  major  point  I want  to  make. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  now  before  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Estimate  two  housing  proposals  for  a stretch 
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of  the  East  River  from  18th  Street  up  to  30th  Street  that  would  use 
this  land  up. 

I hope  that  perhaps  when  this  conference  is  over  you  may  be  able 
to  give  some  advice  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  immediate  future. 

Now  as  to  the  improving  of  urban  life  in  public  housing,  at  the 
moment  some  community  centers  are  provided  in  public  housing. 
Most  of  these  community  centers  so  far  are  badly  planned  and  inade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  people. 

For  example,  in  the  Bellevue  South  Urban  Renewal  Area,  our  Citi- 
zens’ Advisory  Board  recommended  that  the  community  center  include 
a gymnasium  for  basketball  because  there  are  a number  of  teenagers 
who  loiter  on  the  street.  There  are  a number  of  young  drug  addicts. 
They  hang  around  and  get  into  trouble. 

dlie  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  agreed  to  revise  its  plans  to 
provide  this  gymnasium  and  to  make  it  a multiple-purpose  one,  so  that 
it  could  serve  for  meetings  and  dances  and  so  on. 

But  when  they  went  to  the  State  housing  administration,  they 
turned  it  down  on  the  grounds  that  they  could  not  take  away  dwelling 
space  for  such  a purpose. 

The  point  I bring  to  your  attention  is,  is  it  sensible  to  use  all  avail- 
able housing  space  in  public  housing  only  for  housing?  Would  it  be 
so  serious  to  give  up,  let  us  say,  the  space  of  one  apartment  to  make 
good,  usable  community  facilities? 

Also,  a community  director  has  to  run  these  community  centers  to 
hold  a class  in  it  — as  was  brought  out  before  in  connection  with  coop- 
erative housing,  for  various  things  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
have  not  had  access  to  these  advantages.  There  are  no  public  housing 
funds  to  pay  for  community  directors. 

The  funds  usually  come  from  a church  or  private  foundation.  Can 
some  consideration  be  given  to  providing  funds  for  better  planning  of 
community  centers,  such  centers  to  provide  adequate  play  space  for 
teenagers,  as  well  as  the  elderly  and  the  very  young,  and  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  director? 

The  third  point  in  regard  to  public  housing:  At  the  present  time 
no  retail  establishments  are  permitted  in  public  housing.  We  don’t 
know  why  that  has  been  the  rule,  but  we  have  been  told  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  change  this. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  public  housing  going  up  in  Belle- 
vue South,  as  an  example,  if  there  were  some  stores  facing  the  avenue, 
it  would  help  to  keep  the  site  well-lit  at  night,  and  make  it  easier  for 
the  people  in  the  housing  to  have  access  to  good  and  inexpensive  shop- 
ping. It  would  serve  a needed  community  want. 

I don’t  know  if  you  people  know  the  answer  to  this,  but  can’t  some- 
thing be  done  to  make  it  possible  to  have  commercial  facilities  in 
})ublic  housing? 

Mr.  Davis:  Can  we  have  a summation? 

Mrs.  Bachenheimer:  I want  to  finally  wind  up  with  the  design  of 
public  housing.  Many  times  kitchens  for  three-  and  four-bedroom 
apartments  are  small  as  the  kitchen  for  a one-bedroom  apartment. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  way  our  l-cderal  iuncls  and  other  public 
funds  are  being  spent  lor  housing  does  not  olten  produce  the  best 
residts  for  really  decent  urban  living.  The  thought  1 would  like  to 
leave  with  you  is  that  it  isn’t  always  a cpiestion  of  more  funds.  Can  we 
get  away  from  the  red  tape  and  the  bureaucratic  planning  that  has 
designed  the  little  boxes  and  the  inade(|uate  living  arrangements  that 
make  city  life  really  pretty  undesirable? 

Mr.  Davis:  7 hank  you. 

Mr.  Simmons:  Time  for  Reparations  to  Blacks 

Mr.  Simmons:  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Senator,  and 
the  rest  of  the  members  at  the  dais:  My  name  is  George  Simmons.  I 
am  Assistant  Director  of  Neighborhood  Board  .5,  HARYOU  Act. 

I am  also  former  Vice  President  of  one  of  the  African  Nationalist 
Movement,  better  known  by  you  gentlemen  as  the  Black  Nationalists. 

In  other  words,  as  1 read  the  paper  (oncerning  the  meeting  here 
today,  you  said  you  were  concerned  about  urban  problems.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  speaking  to  you  strictly  on  housing. 

I wish  to  vary  a little  because  I think  that  by  now  you  have  received 
most  of  your  comments  concerning  housing.  You  know  where  people 
live  with  rats  and  roaches,  so  that  1 don’t  have  to  stress  this  to  you. 
But  in  my  case  we  have  many  more  problems,  problems  that  are  more 
serious. 

What  I would  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  I listened  here  from  this 
morning,  when  Mayor  Lindsay  was  sitting  here,  and  all  the  other 
speakers,  I wondered  if  you  gentlemen  really  realized  that  you  owe 
us,  the  black  people  of  America,  reparation?  I wonder  if  you  are  fully 
aware  that  King  Menelik  II  from  Ethiopia  gave  the  United  States 
Government  a sum  of  gold  for  the  return  of  the  blacks  to  Africa,  and 
neither  the  gold  nor  the  blacks  have  returned. 

Then  it  pains  me  when  I have  to  sit  here  and  hear  you  wonder,  and 
have  to  take  hearings  upon  hearings  to  figure  what  you  could  do  to 
help  the  slum  areas,  the  areas  where  I live  and  my  people  live,  to  give 
a better  place  to  live.  You  have  to  do  all  this  research  as  if  you  don’t 
know  the  problem.  You  wonder  why  we  are  mad.  You  wonder  why  you 
are  having  your  riots. 

Well,  let  me  say  this.  I would  like  to  read  a letter  that  was  written 
to  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins  from  a schoolteacher  that  says,  “What  do  you 
expect  white  people  to  do  after  you  goddam  Niggers’’  — pardon  the 
expression,  but  I’m  reading  what  this  lady  wrote  — “all  revert  to  the 
type  of  the  jungle,  all  acting  like  the  black  beasts  they  are,  all  really 
cannibals,  still?  Give  them  the  chance  and  they  all  revert  to  tribalism, 
mobs  that  can  beat  and  stomp  and  kill  you.  You  goddamed  Niggers 
deserve  the  same  treatment  by  whites,  only  we’re  civilized  and  can’t 
do  it.  Every  goddam  Nigger  should  be  gunned  down  by  a machine- 
gun.  Your  people  must  be  kept  down  because  they’re  all  uncivilized 
beasts,  not  equal  to  us  whites.  Many  whites  don’t  live  as  well  as  you 
do,  but  because  they  arc  civilized  they  don’t  brag  and  kill.  All  whites 
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should  be  ready  to  shoot  any  goddaiiied  Nigger  who  harasses  him  or 
her.  Let’s  Iiave  a tvhite  versus  Nigger  war.  It  is  necessary  to  wipe  you 
Niggers  out.” 

\\^ell,  gentlemeu,  I am  sure  you  saw  a paper  Irom  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin 
this  morning.  I had  a paper  and  1 thought  I had  a few  more  copies. 
I would  have  liked  to  give  a copy  to  each  of  you  which  could  have 
shown  you  the  answer  to  this  lady’s  letter  to  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins. 

1 will  tell  you  where  you  can  find  it.  If  you  want  a copy,  I will  have 
it  Xeroxed  and  forwarded  to  you. 

If  you  coidd  locate  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Ajro-Arnerican  newspaper, 
I think  it  is  August  12,  then  you  will  see  it  says,  “The  Nation’s  blood- 
iest riot,  104  years  ago,  in  which  the  white  people  killed  over  46  of  my 
peoj^le  outright  when  they  got  drunk.”  Not  only  that,  but  then  you 
had  o\er  3,000  that  you  had  chased  in  the  river  and  drowned. 

Today,  you  have  the  nerve  and  audacity  to  say  that  we  are  destroy- 
ing your  property,  that  we  are  mad,  that  we  are  criminals.  I realize 
that  many  of  us  steal  when  there  is  a chance  to  steal,  when  there  is  a 
riot.  But  many  people  don’t  riot  just  for  the  sake  of  rioting.  They  riot 
when  they  li\e  in  rats  and  roaches,  when  you  owe  me  all  that  gold  in 
Fort  Knox  that  is  mine,  when  no  one  is  saying  that  the  United  States 
Government  owes  the  black  man  reparations. 

Yesterday,  though,  Senator  Kennedy  was  on  television,  saying  to  the 
Jewish  people  that  no  race  of  people  has  any  right  at  any  time  to  for- 
get what  has  happened  to  them.  He  is  telling  the  Jews  that  they  don’t 
have  any  right  to  forgive  the  Germans  for  what  Hitler  did  to  them.  But 
then  everyone  is  telling  me,  the  black  man,  that  I have  the  right  to 
forget  what  happened  to  me  from  the  days  of  slavery,  and  what  you 
are  still  doing  to  me,  sending  me  to  Vietnam  to  fight  another  man 
that  looks  like  me,  or  close  to  me.  He  has  problems  that  are  relative  to 
my  problems. 

I am  asking  you,  since  I helped  you  to  build  this  country,  since  I 
fought  the  Indians,  since  I was  some  of  the  interpreters  to  the  Indians 
when  you  could  not  speak  the  Indian  language  — when  I have  taught 
you,  taking  you  out  of  the  caves  of  Europe  and  taught  you  what  you 
know.  Every  time  my  kid  goes  to  school  and  the  teacher  tells  him  all 
the  lies  about  Hippocrates.  But  no  one  tells  him  about  Imotep.  No  one 
tells  him  that  Hippocrates  and  all  the  so-called  Greek  philosophers 
had  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  study  medicine. 

If  you  want  to  read  it  I will  give  it  to  you  and  show  you  right  in  the 
history  of  operations.  All  it  says  in  there  is,  it  speaks  about  Hellinistic 
Alexandria.  If  you  go  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Brooklyn, 
you  will  find  the  oldest  surgical  records  there  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  known  as  the  Edward  Smith  Papyrus. 

Why  not  tell  them  this?  Then  you  speak  about  putting  up  a better 
building  and  wonder  why  the  black  kid  burns  down  the  building. 

He  is  right,  because  he  is  not  culttired.  How  can  be  he  cultured, 
when  he  is  trying  to  imitate  people  and  doesn’t  know  where  he  came 
from?  How  will  he  know  where  he  is  going? 
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There  is  a teacher  like  this  teacher,  who  writes  such  a letter.  Can 
she  teach  my  kids  with  any  frame  of  mind  that  my  kids  can  come  up 
and  be  something  constructive? 

I am  lucky  I don’t  blow  my  top.  I have  retired  from  making  speeches 
on  the  streetcorners  of  Harlem.  I was  one,  yes.  I make  no  bones  about 
it.  I was  one  who  was  considered,  in  the  eyes  of  whites,  to  be  a radical 
and  a no-good  man.  But  1 have  educated  myself,  and  I know  the 
problems. 

Today,  because  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  with  HARYOU  Act 
coming  into  my  community,  I have  stopped  speaking  on  the  corners. 
I have  stopped  showing  the  wickedness  and  the  villainy  of  your  white 
folks,  and  now  devote  that  energy  and  time  to  try  to  educate  my  people 
to  do  things  that  are  more  constructive  and  meaningful  today. 

I have  forced  the  people  in  the  anti-poverty  program  to  recognize 
my  talent. 

I am  not  trying  to  put  my  nationalistic  ideas  across,  because  I know 
you  white  folks  won’t  buy  it.  1 don’t  want  you  to  accept  it,  but  I use 
this  energy  to  do  what  is  right. 

I say  this  to  you,  and  I want  you  to  take  this  to  Washington,  because 
I hear  them  in  the  local  saying  they’re  messing  around  and  playing 
ball  with  the  anti-poverty  program. 

I made  this  speech  on  the  radio  before  and  I will  make  it  to  you 
gentlemen,  again,  to  tell  them  that  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  biggest 
mistake  the  United  States  Government  has  ever  made,  because  when 
you  give  to  me  — I’m  using  myself  as  an  example,  and  I am  willing  to 
die  for  my  belief.  Jail  means  nothing  to  me 

I say  that  what  you  have  given  me  through  the  anti-poverty  program, 
that  you  say  is  a handout,  to  me  is  no  handout.  You  owe  me  this 
money.  When  you  gave  this  money  to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I started  to  feel  a little  bit  of  what  is  rightly  mine,  a little  bit  of 
manhood,  and  the  black  woman  is  able  to  walk  down  the  street  and 
get  off  of  relief  by  becoming  involved  in  the  anti-poverty  program, 
beginning  to  find  things  to  do  that  are  constructive,  and  then  you  hear 
about  taking  it  away,  I ask  you,  are  you  crazy  or  what? 

You  know  something.  The  place  will  look  like  a picnic.  I don’t 
know  what  to  say,  because  I think  then  you  will  have  that  riot  like 
104  years  ago,  when  you  run  us  in  the  river.  You  will  have  to  chase 
most  of  the  people  of  Harlem  out,  because  I know  good  and  well  I will 
hit  the  street  corner,  and  I don’t  care  whether  it  is  Johnson  or  John- 
son’s father,  or  whoever  it  is,  or  the  FBI  or  his  grandfather. 

I will  be  out  there,  spending  the  last  breath  of  my  body  saying  and 
preaching  the  things  that  I know  that  you  have  done  against  my 
people. 

But  I’ve  buried  that  for  good,  to  try  to  use  my  energies  to  show  the 
other  side,  where  the  black  man  does  not  have  to  resort  to  violence. 

You  white  folks  had  better  stop  messing  around,  as  this  woman  is 
doing,  speaking  about  a black  and  white  war  in  America. 
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You  see,  I am  not  that  silly  to  know  I can’t  whip  you  here,  because 
you’re  passing  all  kinds  ol  riot  bills,  so  that  I don’t  have  any  gun.  You 
are  the  ones  in  the  factories  that  make  the  guns,  so  that  is  out. 

But  1 know  that  1 am  in  the  majority  in  the  world,  and  that  when 
the  world  takes  away  all  your  properties  abroad  and  nationalizes  them, 
this  will  kill  the  American  economy. 

One  thing  about  you  white  folks,  especially  your  women,  if  your 
men  make  five  million  dollars,  she  will  hunt  them  to  death  until  you 
make  ten,  where  my  black  woman  will  go  along  with  me  and  suffer 
with  me,  because  she  knows  I don’t  have  anything,  and  that  the  odds 
are  against  me. 

I will  not  be  the  one  that  is  hurt  as  much  as  you.  But  we  don’t  have 
to  get  to  this  point,  because  we  both  are  building  this  country  today. 
I did  the  hard  work  and  you  gave  me  the  bullwhip  on  my  back. 

But  today  1 say  to  you,  when  1 hear  Johnson  speak  of  the  great 
American  heritage,  I wonder  if  he  really  realizes  what  he  says  when 
he  has  the  audacity  to  say  to  me  that  I am  a villain,  I am  a criminal, 
I should  be  shot. 

Why  should  I be  shot?  I wonder  if  he  thought,  when  his  grandfather 
came  here,  should  he,  too,  be  shot  when  it  was  the  criminals  from 
Europe  that  came  to  America  and  stole  it,  so  the  better  whites,  the 
more  cultured  ones  could  then  come,  and  today  have  most  of  the 
wealth  that  America  produces. 

I thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you. 

If  there  are  no  more  speakers  we  will  conclude  the  hearings.  Is 
there  another?  Yes,  please  identify  yourself. 

Mr.  Meltzer:  How  to  Help  Slumlords  Rehabilitate 

Mr.  Meltzer:  I am  Lewis  Meltzer,  a real  estate  broker  and  real 
estate  consultant  and  appraiser  for  the  City  of  New  York,  Department 
of  Real  Estate,  Bureau  of  Urban  Development  and  Urban  Renewal. 

My  subject  is  slums  and  slum  clearance,  and  the  truth  about  it. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  realistic  and  effective  slum  eradication  pro- 
gram is  the  realization  that  the  thousands  of  small  building  owners  of 
two  to  forty  families  in  slum  areas,  in  ghetto  areas  and  in  marginal 
areas,  which  are  deteriorating  and  being  abandoned,  being  foreclosed 
or  taken  in  by  the  City,  are  individual  small  businesses  which  cannot 
stay  in  business  unless  they  are  profitable  to  the  owner. 

This  is  something  apparently  overlooked  by  everyone.  The  slumlord, 
as  he  is  pictured  by  self-seeking  politicians  and  headline-seeking 
journalists,  is  entirely  a figment  of  their  imagination  or  ignorance,  or 
both.  In  actual  fact,  the  slumlord  is  a small  businessman,  Negro  and 
white,  who  has  invested  a good  portion  of  his  life’s  savings  properly,  in 
accordance  with  the  American  way. 

He  now  finds  liimself  pursued,  harassed  and  insulted,  injured  and 
driven  to  desperation  and  bankruptcy  by  hordes  of  politicians  on  the 
make,  who  have  used  him  as  a scapegoat  and  a whipping-boy  for  many 
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years;  also  by  inspectors  playing  llic  ninnl)crs  game,  by  lawyers  hold- 
ing city  sinecures  and  presiding  over  property  they  do  not  understand, 
and  sundry  other  people  ol  that  nature,  wliose  ever-increasing  efforts 
lead  to  ever-increasing  deterioration  and  loss  of  housing  stock  of  this 
city,  as  well  as  of  other  cities. 

The  causes  of  slums  are  the  following:  Lack  of  profit  and  incentive, 
caused  by  an  excess  of  expenses  over  income,  or  too  little  profit,  con- 
sidering the  capital  investment  and  time,  effort  and  difficulties  of 
management. 

This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  marginal  property,  including 
structurally  sound  and  even  attractive  properties,  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  value  in  the  modern  history  of  real  estate,  while  well-located 
commercial  properties  have  risen  to  their  highest  level  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mortgage 
money  available  for  these  properties,  even  from  banks  located  within 
these  areas.  Banks  cannot  be  blamed  for  protecting  their  depositors’ 
money,  even  though  they  are  occasionally  attacked  by  crusading  poli- 
ticians and  journalists. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  a block-by-block  and  building-by-building 
examination  and  analysis  of  slum  properties,  and  the  establishment  of 
a tax  exemption  and  abatement  policy  designed  to  put  these  properties 
on  a profitable  basis. 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  these  properties  and  their  proper  financ- 
ing, which  is  not  now  available,  will  follow  naturally,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  housing  units  now  useless  or  in  process  of  deterioration  will 
be  salvaged.  This  process  of  renovation,  rehabilitation  and  repair  must 
be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  new  construction.  For  urban 
renewal,  which  is  necessarily  very  slow  and  very  costly  — that  is,  new 
construction  and  new  cooperatives  — becomes  an  island  in  a sea  of 
slums  if  properties  all  around  the  new  project  are  not  rehabilitated. 

The  job  of  analysis  and  tax  adjustment,  tax  abatement,  which  now 
is  extended  to  all  new  urban  renewal  projects,  must  be  done  by  teams 
of  real  estate  experts,  such  as  licensed  brokers,  appraisers  and  man- 
agers, and  not  spacemen  or  lawyers,  as  is  currently  the  situation.  The 
job  of  rehabilitation  will  be  done  by  the  present  owners  of  all  those 
thousands  of  properties  who  are  small  businessmen,  whose  money, 
sweat  and  tears  are  already  invested.  If  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  latter, 
they  will  at  least  have  available  a commodity,  if  they  are  given  tax 
abatement  by  the  City.  Then  someone  else  may  be  found  able  and 
willing  to  do  this  rehabilitation. 

The  second  requirement  for  a realistic  slum  clearance  program  in- 
volves tenants  rather  than  the  landlord.  It  is  necessary  to  organize 
teams  of  tenants  to  prevent  vandalism,  mischief  and  just  plain  care- 
lessness and  negligence,  which  cause  an  enormous  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion in  slum  areas. 

In  New  York  City  the  Housing  Authority  recognizes  this  problem 
and  employs  a police  force  larger  than  that  of  most  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  it.  The  City  also  exercises  its  extensive  legal  and 
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police  powers  to  ease  the  “bad  tenants”  from  its  properties,  and  it 
carries  on  more  evictions  of  this  nature  than  all  the  slumlords  extant. 

By  a strange  oversight,  the  city  politicians  are  entirely  unaware  of 
these  happenings  in  the  private  sector.  On  the  contrary,  they  find  that 
the  small  property  owner  destroys  his  own  property  in  order  to  spite 
the  tenant,  while  bringing  about  his  own  bankruptcy. 

In  order  to  prove  this  righteous  wrath  and  undying  devotion  to  the 
underdog,  these  officials  accelerate  their  punitive  pursuit  of  the  small 
property  owner  by  bedevilling  him  with  rent  reductions  and  viola- 
tions for  offenses  which  cause  the  ouster  of  tenants  in  city-owned 
property. 

Mr.  Davis:  Would  you  be  willing  to  try  and  summarize  your  views? 

Mr.  Meltzer:  This  double  standard  must  be  stopped,  and  officials 
charged  with  the  handling  of  real  estate  problems  must  have  a com- 
prehensive and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  economics,  financing  and 
management  problems  of  depressed  real  estate,  which  few,  if  any  offi- 
cials now  have. 

I am  optimistic  enough  to  believe,  out  of  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence, that  competent  individual  owners  do  not  need  an  enormous 
police  force,  and  an  army  of  assistant  corporation  counsels  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  most  tenants  in  slum  areas,  once  the  proper  economic 
foundation  is  established.  They  need  only  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  occasional  cooperation  of  the  City  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  communities. 

Given  the  proper  leadership  and  programs  and  procedures  indicated 
above,  together  with  some  acceleration  and  extension  of  the  urban 
renewal  programs  now  going  forth,  it  is  easily  possible  to  dispose  sub- 
stantially of  slums  in  the  City  of  New  York  within  three  to  five  years. 

It  is  also  possible  to  provide  jobs  and  a training  ground  in  the  build- 
ing trades  for  thousands  of  slum  dwellers  who  cannot  now  find  that 
training  ground  elsewhere. 

If  the  City  of  New  York  were  to  launch  a crash  program  in  the  train- 
ing of  painters,  plasterers,  carpenters,  electricians,  masonry  workers, 
etcetera,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  proper  economic  incentives 
for  the  renovation  and  reclamation  of  slum  buildings,  the  jobs  and  the 
men  would  find  each  other. 

If  all  this  seems  wildly  Utopian,  it  is  only  because  the  past  has  been 
marked  by  unbelievable  ignorance  and  incompetence,  and  mendacity 
in  this  area. 

Only  one  question  remains  — do  the  politicians  in  power,  and  the 
other  men  of  influence,  have  the  understanding  and  courage  to  em- 
bark on  the  right  road?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shuman:  Mr.  Ostroff  wants  to  put  some  material  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ostroff:  In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Commission,  I am 
happy  to  hand  to  you  two  reports  i which  indicate  the  source  of  funds 
of  Community  Service,  Inc.  This  is  its  financial  statement.  This  is  just 
one  statement  on  four  of  the  jobs  that  we  are  involved  in. 


^ In  Commission  files. 
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There  were  allowable  construction  lees.  We  act  as  our  own  contrac- 
tor on  some  million.  T he  lee  that  CommuniLy  Service  at^reecl 
to  do  the  job  lor  was  $ I ,r)8(),()00,  as  against  an  allowable*  sc  hedule  by 
the  State  I)i\’ision  of  Hcjusing  of  some  .*$13  million. 

Mr.  Smuman:  Mr.  Seidel,  you  made  a serious  charge  when  you  said 
there  was  no  public  statement  of  costs. 

Mr.  Skiuei.:  I have  tried  on  many  occasions  to  get  this  statement. 
My  charge  was  a sini{)le  one,  that  there  is  a profit  corporation  run  by 
the  same  people  who  are  in  the  nonprofit  corporation,  and  how  much 
money  are  they  making  on  it  by  acting  as  their  own  contractors?  Do 
they  have  sealed  bids  where  other  contractors  do?  That  is  not  a serious 
charge;  it  is  a very  open  charge. 

These  people  have  put  themselves  over  here  as  the  “Great  White 
Fathers.”  I maintain  they  are  making  money,  and  a heck  of  a lot  of 
money.  The  point  1 am  making  is,  it  is  being  clone  at  the  expense  of 
the  businessmen  and  people  who  own  homes  in  this  city,  and  by  God, 
they  are  not  going  to  get  any  thanks  from  me. 

Mr.  Davis:  The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 

(Adjournment.) 


Community  Church  of  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 
Morning,  September  8,  1967 


Neiv  Yorkers'^  ideas  of  how  to  deal  with  the  need  for  building 
more  housing  for  the  lower-income  groups,  find  conserving  the 
existing  supply  in  their  city,  occupied  the  final  morning  of  the 
New  York  City  hearings.  Officials  long  in  service,  representatives 
of  agencies  recently  formed  to  work  with  the  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods, and  a large  number  of  public  witnesses  combined  to 
present  a kaleidescope  of  problems  and  proposed  solutions. 


MASSIVE  HOUSING  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
coming,  and  we  want  to  thank  the  Community  Church  of  New  York 
for  making  its  facilities  available. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Moses  for  coming.  I don’t  know  how  he 
bears  all  the  burdens  he  does.  We  appreciate  that  he  has  taken  on  one 
added  task. 

I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Richard  O’Neill,  who  is  editor  of  House 
Home,  a distinguished  New  Yorker  and  a very  valuable  member  of  this 
Commission  to  preside  and  to  introduce  Mr.  Moses. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  The  first  announce- 
ment is,  there  is  no  smoking.  The  second  announcement  is,  I think  it  is 
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particularly  appropriate  that  the  hearings  be  held  in  this  particular 
building. 

This  is  the  Community  Church,  a Unitarian-Universalist  Church, 
and  is  also  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Synagogue.  It  was  founded  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Civil  Liberties  in  the  teens  of  this  century. 

The  current  minister,  Donald  Harrington,  is  at  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  When  he  was  installed  as  Associate  Pastor, 
25  years  ago,  Fiorello  La  Guardia  and  Stephen  Wise  and  John  Haynes 
Holmes  were  all  part  of  the  installation  ceremony.  Incidentally,  the 
last  two  are  the  two  that  put  the  heat  on  Roosevelt  to  get  Jimmy 
Walker  out  of  New  York  City  politics. 

In  this  congregation  there  are  Negroes,  Jews,  Irish,  and  English. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  Moses,^  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Triboro  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority.  He  has  been  in  public  life  for 
almost  50  years,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  under  Gov. 
A1  Smith. 


STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  MOSES 

Mr.  AIoses:  Senator  Douglas,  Mr.  O’Neill,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion: The  substance  of  my  remarks  here  today  has  recently  appeared 
in  two  columns  in  Newsday.  This  is  a specific  10-year  slum  clearance 
program  beginning  in  New  York  City.  I have  added  a few  simple, 
rough  New  York  City  slum  charts  in  back  of  me  here,  so  it  won’t  re- 
quire much  explanation. 

Prominent  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  have  been  guessing  what 
caused  the  recent  riots  and  burnings  in  the  so-called  ghettos  and  what 
to  do  about  them.  Decent  housing  is  one  of  the  remedies,  old,  recog- 
nized and  inescapable,  which  should  have  been  implemented  long  ago 
by  action  instead  of  lip  service. 

Many  taxpayers  seek  an  excuse  for  looking  the  other  way.  They  say, 
with  some  truth,  that  good  public  housing  is  quickly  ruined  by  sluttish 
tenants,  and  that  it  is  a waste  of  money  to  provide  it  until  all  are  edu- 
cated. There  are,  however,  no  reliable  figures  to  prove  that  more  than 
a minority  in  the  slums  are  incapable  of  upholding  decent  standards. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  slums  must  be  wholly  eradicated.  Any  number  of 
schemes  for  massive  slum  clearance  have  been  advocated  since  former 
waves  of  immigrants  ceased  to  use  them  as  temporary  stopping  places 
on  their  way  onward  and  upward,  and  since  new  tenants  with  less 
ambition  and  fewer  opportunities  settled  down  and  accepted  increas- 
ing squalor  and  misery. 

I he  logistics  of  slum  clearance  are  simple  and  in  their  full  implica- 
tions appalling.  Debates  over  methods,  ways  and  means  must  yield  to 
experience  and  common  sense.  We  need  honest,  tough  builders,  not 
irresponsible  designers  full  of  chatter  and  pride  of  authorship. 

^ W hile  following  public  service  career  in  New  York  metropolitan  area,  consultant 
on  municipal  and  state  planning  affairs  throughout  United  States  and  Brazil,  and 
lecturer  at  many  U.S.  universities;  contributor  to  magazines  and  newspapers  on  sub- 
jects of  housing  and  planning.  Recipient  of  many  awards  for  accomplishment  in 
public  service. 
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In  measuring  slums  it  is  a disgraceful  fact  that  with  all  the  hordes 
of  experts,  inspectors  and  statisticians  and  (juickie  guessers  equipped 
with  graphs,  computers  and  think  machines,  and  all  the  basic  research 
and  experiment,  no  two  agencies,  public  or  philanthropic,  agree  on 
the  most  elementary  figures.  ^Adiere  are  the  undeniable  slum  areas? 
How  many  people  are  there  in  them?  How  many  on  an  average  per 
tenement  house?  Is  the  average  room  count,  including  kitchens,  living- 
rooms  and  bathrooms  one  person  per  room  or  something  else?  What 
is  the  average  construction  and  rental  room  cost?  We  must  end  by 
averaging  the  averages,  applying  reliable  rulers,  and  checking  with 
contractors,  merchants,  police  and  also  smart  non-experts. 


A Slum  Elimination-Housing  Program  for  New  York 

My  figures  are  for  New  York  City  alone,  and  are  on  the  conservative 
side.  The  problem,  baldly  stated,  is  this  — how  to  obtain  decent,  low- 
rental,  highrise  apartments  on  20  percent  coverage  of  land  for  1 million 
people  of  very  small  means  presently  living  in  slums. 

There  have  been  recent  announcements  of  an  official  Model  Cities 
Program  to  provide  14,500  dwelling  units,  of  which  8,000  units  would 
be  in  Harlem,  in  the  Mott  Haven  section  of  the  Bronx,  in  East  New 
York,  and  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  Brooklyn.  Two  thousand  of  the 
8,000  units  would  be  rehabilitation  jobs.  This  program  would  replace 
only  about  6 percent  of  existing  slum  dwellings  in  New  York  City. 

Most  slum  people  live  in  two  well-defined  areas  in  Manhattan:  three 
in  Brooklyn,  two  in  the  Bronx,  two  in  Queens.  These  areas  are  loosely 
called  Harlem,  East  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brownsville,  East 
New  York,  South  Bronx,  Morrisania,  Jamaica,  and  Corona-East 
Elmhurst.  The  residents  occupy  approximately  40,000  tenement 
houses,  averaging  48  to  a block  measuring  600  by  200  feet,  which 
means  three  acres.  The  houses  average  25  people;  each  block  therefore 
has  1,200.  These  tenements  cover  80  percent  of  the  ground,  leaving 
only  20  percent  open. 

At  present  rates,  the  average  cost  per  block  in  condemnation  would 
be  about  $1,700,000.  The  average  construction  cost  per  rental  room 
would  be  $2,850.  Playgrounds  on  each  block  would  cost  $150,000. 
Larger  playgrounds,  covering  a full  block  of  three  acres  for  general 
neighborhood  enjoyment,  would  cost  $1  million  each  for  construction. 
One  every  10  blocks  would  be  required.  Schools  would  cost  about 
$2,800,000  apiece,  one  for  each  20  blocks. 

Shops  and  other  small  businesses  should  bring  in  considerable 
revenue.  Manifestly,  fine  architecture,  ornamentation,  and  new  forms 
can  be  encouraged  only  if  they  add  little  to  cost  and  do  not  interfere 
with  standardization,  prefabrication,  and  Spartan  simplicity.  Engineer- 
ing, architectural  and  building  talent  must  no  doubt  be  directed  to 
improving  the  appearance  as  will  as  functioning  of  multifamily  slum 
clearance  housing  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  stereotyped  institutional 
shapes  and  facades.  There  is  no  time  left,  however,  for  prolonged 
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deliberations,  shotgun  Aveddings  of  beauty  and  utility,  and  competi- 
tions for  plaques  and  prizes. 

The  new  buildings  must  be  easy  to  keep  clean,  inside  and  out.  The 
fact  that  estimates  for  slum  eradication  are  on  a typical  gridiron  block 
basis  of  course  does  not  preclude  circular  development  plans  and  other 
departures  from  old  patterns. 

The  cost  of  moving  people  would  be  close  to  $200  per  person.  Re- 
locating small  businesses  is  also  an  item.  All  in  all,  the  expenses  of 
rehousing  slum  dwellers,  including  land  where  not  publicly  owned, 
would  be  close  to  $5,500  per  person.  We  are  therefore  talking  about 
$5.5  billion  for  public  housing  to  clear  and  rebuild  present  New  York 
City  slum  housing  1 million  residents,  of  which  perhaps  40  percent  of 
present  slums  may  over  a period  of  25  years  come  back.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a write-off  of  60  percent.  (That  is  disputed.  I never  heard  any 
figures  from  people  of  long  experience,  and  contractors  and  people  like 
the  Needle  Trades,  put  that  figure  at  less  than  50  percent.) 

As  to  financing,  60  percent  would  be  non-reimbursable  government 
aid;  that  is,  $3.3  billion  would  be  a subsidy,  and  $2.2  billion  Avould 
represent  loans  at  low  interest  rates.  This  would  make  possible  an 
average  rental  of  $16  a room  a month,  arrived  at  by  using  present 
rental  scales  in  public  housing  running  from  $14  to  $24  a room. 

Far  and  away  the  most  promising  large  low-rental  housing,  non- 
government projects,  are  the  cooperatives  sponsored,  built,  and  run  by 
the  Needle  Trades. 

I gathered  from  what  I have  read  that  you  had  Jack  Potofsky  here 
yesterday,  and  I suppose  you  have  listened  to  others  from  that  group. 
These  pioneers,  led  by  Jacob  Potofsky,  Abraham  Kazan,  and  Harry 
Van  Arsdale,  have  built  largely  on  open  land,  but  they  have  also 
cleared  slums  admirably  where  made  feasible,  as  in  the  case  of  Corlears 
Hook,  Seward  Park,  and  Penn  Station  South.  These  sponsors  are  our 
best  hope  to  supplement  public  projects.  Their  apartments  require 
modest  investment  by  tenants,  and  are  presently  about  $22  a room 
on  an  average.  The  savings  and  commercial  banks  and  mutual  insur- 
ance companies  should  make  loans  at  low  interest  rates,  but  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  continue  only  to  make  conventional,  first  mort- 
gage loans  on  a very  conservative  basis. 

The  program  above  presents  largely  an  engineering  problem.  To 
reach  anything  like  the  goal,  there  must  be  an  embargo  in  ideological 
Avrangles,  extraneous  issues,  politics  and  personalities.  When  those  Avho 
want  slums  replaced  get  together  and  agree  on  the  financing  and 
builders  who  can  do  it,  there  will  be  action.  If  the  contending  factions 
stop  feuding,  the  fight  will  be  half  over.  If  they  prefer  controversy,  the 
slums  will  become  more  rotten  and  their  inhabitants  more  unhappy. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  tonic  effect  of  such  a program  on  em- 
ployment and  the  building  unions,  and  their  opportunity  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal,  honest,  and  realistic  policy  toward  recruiting  apprentices. 
They  must  share  their  prosperity  more  generously.  The  breakdown  of 
such  a huge  building  program  into  jobs  and  materials  will  require  a 
new  awareness  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders,  and  a new  statistical 
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analysis  and  brain  trusts  of  their  own.  Building  contracts  should  pro- 
vide for  hiring  local  labor,  including  semiskilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
certified  by  the  United  States  and  state  divisions  of  employment  as  able 
and  willing  to  work. 

So  much  for  New  York  City.  Based  on  the  New  York  experience,  I 
propose  to  offer  some  national  remedies. 

Nationwide  Housing  Solution:  $50  Billion 

The  preceding,  written  in  the  aftermath  of  bloody  riots  and  mob 
violence,  gave  the  ABCs  of  slum  clearance  in  terms  of  the  most  notori- 
ous ghettos  in  New  York  City.  It  pinpointed  the  people  to  be  served, 
the  rookeries  to  be  eradicated,  and  the  scope  and  cost  of  such  a task. 

I’his  second  piece,  in  similar  summary  fashion,  deals  with  the 
remedies.  The  problem  is  urban  and  nationwide,  and  in  its  broader 
implications,  global.  Certainly,  what  goes  for  New  York  goes  equally 
for  the  same  rabbit  warrens  and  rookeries  of  our  own  hinterland. 

Hold  your  hats.  The  job  in  New  York  City  alone  will  take  a Federal 
subsidy  of  $3.3  billion.  The  job  in  the  Nation  will  require  $50  billion 
in  all,  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  a year,  spread  over  10  years. 

The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  a most  reliable  publication,  says 
that  all  told  the  Federal  Government’s  spending  in  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  is  estimated  at  $137  billion.  The  biggest  single  item  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Comparing  spending  for  war,  foreign  aid  and  other  world 
programs  with  key  programs  of  the  Great  Society,  we  find  that  for  war 
in  Vietnam  we  spent  $24  billion;  and  for  aid  abroad,  including  mili- 
tary aid.  Food  for  Peace,  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  world  programs, 
$5.3  billion. 

By  comparison  we  spent  for  public  health  (other  than  research) 
$1.1  billion;  for  Federal  aid  to  public  schools,  $2  billion;  for  relief  to 
the  needy  (Federal  share)  $4.2  billion;  for  Federal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation $1.4;  for  low-rent  public  housing,  $275  million;  for  school 
lunches  and  special  milk  programs,  $347  million;  for  war  against 
poverty  at  home,  $1.9  billion;  for  the  food-stamp  program  to  feed  the 
poor,  $193  million;  for  the  Federal  share  of  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare, $264  million;  for  retraining  workers  in  new  skills,  $295  million; 
for  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit,  $110  million;  and  for  rebuilding  cities 
— urban  renewal  — $469  million. 

President  Johnson  insists  that  we  can  afford  both  war  and  domestic 
rebuilding  at  the  same  time.  Simple  arithmetic,  however,  sustains  him 
only  if  he  curtails  both.  We  must  cut  deeply  somewhere  and  also  vote 
sacrifices  in  the  form  of  increased  taxes.  Who  and  what  gets  the  axe, 
bearing  in  mind  that  to  do  the  entire  national  job  of  slum  removal 
alone  would  require  in  each  of  the  next  10  years  about  20  percent  of 
what  we  are  now  spending  on  the  Vietnam  war? 

In  a presidential  year  the  candidates  are  alchemists.  One  man’s 
treasury  is  another’s  Caligari  cabinet;  one  man’s  gold  is  another’s 
moonshine;  one  man’s  surplus  is  another’s  deficit;  one  man’s  optimism 
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is  another’s  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  1896  election  turned  on 
sound  money  against  free  silver.  The  choice  next  year  will  not  be 
nearly  so  simple.  Nobody  is  going  to  get  away  with  slogans  about 
crucit'ying  mankind  on  a cross  ol  gold  and  pressing  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  a crown  of  thorns. 

If  we  could  get  rid  of  part  of  the  growing  burden  of  $24  billion  a 
year  in  South  Vietnam,  even  10  percent  of  this  amount  spent  on  hous- 
ing each  year  could  clear  the  very  worst  of  the  municipal  slums,  substi- 
tute decent  rooms,  light,  air  and  recreation,  and  in  the  process  train 
and  employ  a large  number  of  the  presently  jobless.  I do  not  urge 
quitting  South  Vietnam.  We  cannot  forget  our  own  people  at  home. 

The  doubt  persists  whether  we  are  not  spreading  ourselves  too  thin 
o\er  the  whole  globe,  whether  we  have  not  been  too  noble  and 
generous,  too  eager  to  share  our  not  unlimited  wealth  with  other 
nations,  whether  the  civilization  we  enjoy  is  necessarily  everybody’s 
cup  of  tea,  whether  foreign  countries  will  be  grateful  for  our  advice 
and  interference,  and  whether  we  have  the  means  and  the  will  in  order 
to  contain  communism  and  garrison  the  outposts  abandoned  by  the 
British  and  the  French.  Is  this  the  big  confrontation  — the  inescapable 
choice  of  alternatives  — or  is  there  a way  out  by  compromise?  If  so,  the 
compromise  must  turn  up  at  the  Great  Assizes  of  1968. 

Communism  is  a philosophy.  It  promises  everything  to  the  prole- 
tariat, including  tyranny.  The  claim  of  the  USSR  in  its  Expo  ’67 
Pavilion  in  Montreal  that  a large  proportion  of  all  capital  investment 
each  year  is  allotted  to  housing  is  something  to  give  us  pause.  We  offer 
democracy  and  freedom,  but  we  can’t  win  the  argument  abroad  if  we 
have  too  much  rust  in  our  armor  at  home.  The  slums  are  rust  of  the 
worst  kind.  In  ideological  warfare  this  contrast  between  our  noble 
pretensions  and  the  ugly  facts  is  a terrible  handicap.  Our  housing 
record  constitutes  more  than  a reproach  and  target  for  domestic  abuse 
and  Communist  ridicule.  It  is  a living,  palpable  manifestation  of 
incompetence  and  failure,  and  nothing  but  remedial  action  on  an 
enormous  scale  will  change  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  foreign  war  and  aid  are  cut  gradually  in  the  next 
10  years,  and  the  Great  Society  program  reduced  to  essentials.  The 
main  expenditures  — foreign  and  domestic  — would  be  budgeted,  the 
foreign  budget  gradually  downward,  the  domestic  budget  upward. 
Failure  to  meet  domestic  challenges  might  be  catastrophic.  Why  not 
then  a strict  military  budget?  Why  not  say  to  the  generals  “Be  ingeni- 
ous, imaginative,  prudent,  economical.  This  is  all  you  can  spend. 
Civilian  needs  at  home  are  just  as  desperate  as  military  requirements 
abroad.  You  will  have  to  live  within  your  means.” 

Meanwhile,  there  are  few  to  envy  the  Chief  Executive,  many  who 
sympathize  with  him,  and  quite  possibly  a majority  who  will  conclude 
that  no  one  else  could  do  better. 

I ()  sum  up;  Slums  are  a symbol  of  despair.  For  $5  billion  we  can 
wipe  out  the  New  York  City  slums  in  10  years;  for  $50  billion  in  our 
entire  country.  Fifty  billion  dollars  is  a sizable  but  not  unmanageable 
fraction  of  what  we  currently  spend  on  South  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
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afford  a civil  war  at  lionic  aIoni2^  with  war  in  Vietnam.  With  no  finan- 
cial escalation  in  Asia  and  ( oiu entration  on  a realistic  urban  slum 
program  at  home,  we  (onld  pursue  l)otli  ends  at  once. 

Mr.  O’Ni  II  I.:  Thank  yon  very  much  lor  that  elocpient  testimony. 
W'e  will  proceed  to  the  (jiiestions  of  Mi'.  Moses,  using  the  10-minnte 
rule.  We  will  start  with  iMr.  Baker. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Moses,  you  are  u7idoubtedJy  aware  of  the  challenge 
this  Commission  was  given,  to  reach  this  goal.  JVhat,  in  your  mind,  is 
the  single  most  important  recommendation  that  we  can  have? 

Mr.  O’Neii.i.:  The  question  is,  what  is  the  single  most  important 
recommendation  you  might  make  to  this  Commission  that  we  recom- 
mend in  our  final  report? 

Mr.  Moses:  I recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are  details  of  any  such 
plan  that  must  be  subject  to  debate  and  discussion.  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration: 

I read  what  several  speakers  have  said,  including  remarks  made  by 
the  Mayor  and  by  Mr.  Potofsky  and  others.  There  seems  to  be  some 
disposition  to  believe  that  the  cooperatives  alone  could  do  this  entire 
job.  I am  sure  that  that  isn’t  the  imj^ression  that  Mr.  Potofsky  sought 
to  leave  with  you,  because  it  just  isn’t  so.  They  have  done  the  best 
work  that  has  been  done  in  New  York.  I have  had  some  contacts 
with  them,  worked  with  them  on  every  single  project,  bought  the 
Jamaica  tract  for  them,  did  all  the  negotiations  there,  and  a good  deal 
of  the  negotiating  up  in  the  Bronx  at  Freedomland,  which  is  now  called 
Co-op  City. 

They  might  conceivably  do  20  percent  of  the  work,  but  you  musn’t 
forget  that  their  rentals  are  going  to  come  out  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  |21,  |22,  S23,  and  those  rentals  a great  many  people  in  the 
slums  — I would  say  80  percent  — can’t  pay.  You  must  get  a totally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  it  if  this  is  to  be  done  exclusively  by  cooperatives. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  work  these  things  out. 
It  does  not  mean  it  is  impossible.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  the  cooperatives, 
with  the  Needle  Trades  taking  the  lead  or  others  in  the  picture,  will 
not  attempt  a substantial  part  of  this  program.  But  they  will  tell  you 
frankly,  if  you  press  them,  that  they  are  looking  for  open  land.  They 
are  looking  for  vacant  land.  If  you  find  vacant  land  to  which  to  move 
people  presently  in  the  shuns  and  then  come  back  and  rebuild  the 
present  slums  on  a 20  percent  coverage,  the  co-ops  could  do  a very  good 
job.  But  they  are  going  to  shy  away  from  that. 

There  have  also  been  references  to  having  a large  part  of  this  work 
done  more  or  less  directly  by  using  other  reservoirs  of  capital,  such  as 
the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The  mayor  and  others 
have  hinted  at  that.  I think,  however,  that  you  are  wasting  a lot  of 
time,  because  they  are  not  going  to  do  it. 
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^\'e  secured  passage  of  a law  that  enabled  the  savings  banks  to  join 
together  to  build  coo})erati\es  or  other  housing.  At  the  time  there  was 
an  inducement  that  they  could  not  very  well  ignore:  the  need  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  living  cjuarters  for  the  United  Nations’  personnel. 
I'hat  is  how  we  built  Parkway  Village.  The  rentals  were  not  particu- 
larly low,  but  the  job  was  done.  When  we  tried  to  get  them  into  the 
more  speculative  kind  of  building,  and  to  regard  this  as  something 
more  than  a prudent  investment,  we  didn’t  get  very  far  with  them.  I 
only  know  of  three  projects  that  represent  any  pioneering  by  the  banks. 

You  may  get  them  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  the  money  they  lend. 
But  this  is  not  a gift.  Assuming  that  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  loan 
is  50  percent  of  project  cost,  they  will  make  a prudent  investment  on 
that  50  percent  — not  on  the  other  50  percent.  That  will  just  simply  be 
wiped  out.  Not  long  ago  1 talked  to  a meeting  of  the  savings  bank 
people,  and  there  was  absolutely  frigid  silence  on  this  subject.  Nobody 
said  a word;  nobody  asked  a question.  The  chief  man  who  had  invited 
me  to  come  there  did  not  come  to  the  luncheon  himself. 

In  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies,  Fred  Eckert  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  persuaded  his  board  to  go  into  Stuy- 
vesant  Town  and  some  other  projects.  He  made  what  I consider  to  have 
been  a serious  mistake  in  the  selection  of  tenants  in  not  doing  more 
about  inviting  and  welcoming  Negroes.  In  the  end  that  was  changed, 
but  by  then  it  was  too  late.  The  project  was,  however,  a wonderful 
thing.  We  cleared,  as  I recall  it,  78  acres  of  old  slums,  in  which  about 
11,000  people  lived,  and  substituted  highrise  buildings  on  20  per- 
cent coverage,  renting  at  reasonable  prices  and  accommodating  about 
28,000. 

One  of  the  things  that  went  wrong  was  the  formula  for  rent  adjust- 
ments. The  agreement  between  the  City  and  Metropolitan  provided 
for  an  increase  in  their  charges  if  the  sponsor  could  prove  that  they 
had  to  have  it  on  account  of  an  increase  in  costs.  Nobody  in  high  office 
in  the  City  would  go  along  with  that.  The  Metropolitan  was  forced 
into  court,  where,  of  course,  they  got  the  order  and  got  the  increase.  But 
they  had  to  litigate  over  a year  and  a half,  and  they  are  not  looking  for 
more  of  that.  Maybe  you  can  get  them  to  tell  you  that. 

New  York  Life  did  a very  good  job  in  Queens.  This  was  not  slum 
clearance  since  it  involved  vacant  land.  The  rentals  were  fairly  low, 
but  way  above  the  rentals  we  are  talking  about  here.  When  you  get  into 
rentals  of  $35  and  $40  a room,  you  are  just  not  talking  about  housing 
the  same  people. 

There  have  been  grotesque  mistatements  about  the  slum  clearance 
program  in  New  York.  For  exanqde,  the  story  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Federal  Title  L Law  provided  exclusively  for  low- 
rental  slum  clearance  housing.  That  is  absolutely  not  true.  It  provided 
for  slum  clearance  as  such,  and  the  objective  was  attained  when  you 
cleared  the  slums,  regardless  of  what  came  in  afterwards.  Senator,  you 
are  familiar  with  this.  Bob  Taft,  who  was  a friend  of  mine  in  college, 
came  to  me  and  talked  to  me  at  great  length  about  this  law.  I subse- 
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(|uenlly  discussed  it  with  Senator  \\hi«;ner.  1 never  knew  Senator  Ellen- 
der.  Tliat  was  the  basis  lot  the  Act,  and  that  was  tlic  l)asis  on  wliich 
onr  eonnnittee  liad  to  approach  it.  In  a nnniber  ol  cases  we  pro\ided 
housing  in  which  the  rentals  represented  all  that  the  trallic  would 
bear,  in  order  to  odset  the  shim  clearance’  costs  and  to  achieve  othei 
objectives. 

rake  the  Periorming  Arts  Center  and  lancoln  Sejnare,  generally.  We 
cleared  that  area  partly  lor  the  Periorming  Arts  Center,  which  pays  no 
taxes,  j^artly  for  Fordham  University,  which  jjays  no  taxes,  and  partly 
for  full  tax-paying  housing.  Ever  since  we  first  got  into  that  project 
it  has  been  misrepresented.  1 here  was  no  other  way  in  which  we  could 
have  cleared  that  slum. 

Some  people  come  along  and  say,  “Look  at  the  high  rentals  the  hoirs- 
ing  part  of  that  project  brings.”  Well,  we  are  looking  at  them.  That  was 
the  only  way  the  project  could  ha\e  been  done,  llie  writedown  on 
land,  which  is  one  of  the  two  requisites  — the  other  was  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  — was  from  $28  a foot  to  around  .$7.  That  enabled  us 
to  clear  that  whole  area. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  New  York  Coliseum.  The  housing  in  back 
of  the  Coliseum  is  full  rental  housing.  It  couldn’t  have  been  anything 
else,  to  comply  with  the  law.  That  was  the  law  and,  to  a considerable 
extent,  that  is  still  the  law  today.  I don’t  say  a law  can’t  be  changed. 
But  1 don’t  think  that  is  going  to  happen. 

You  have  a million  people  living  in  so  many  houses.  Either  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  slums,  or  you  don’t.  It  is  preposterous  to  talk  about 
getting  rid  of  the  slums  j^iecemeal,  by  digging  holes  in  the  roof  and 
lowering  in  bathrooms  and  kitchens.  You  wouldn’t  accomplish  the 
clearance.  Theoretically,  you  might  do  it  in  200  years. 

You  have  got  to  take  this  thing  on. 


Practical  to  Build  on  Vacant  Land 

I think  it  is  practical  to  build  on  vacant  areas  as  shown  on  one  of 
these  maps,  siphon  out  the  people  who  are  now  in  the  slums,  and  put 
them  in  the  new  areas.  Then  rebuild  the  slums  on  a 20  percent  cover- 
age, and  bring  them  or  other  people  back.  There  is  no  segregation  in- 
volved in  this  at  all.  For  the  first  two,  three,  or  maybe  even  four  years, 
there  are  areas  available  for  the  purpose  if  you  want  to  use  them. 

I have  been  reading  in  the  papers  in  the  last  week  or  two  about 
abandoned  forts  in  the  New  York  area  being  made  available.  Well, 
there  are  only  two  that  make  any  sense.  Both  are  in  Queens.  One  of 
them  is  Fort  Tilden,  and  the  other  is  Fort  Totten.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  turn  them  over  they  would  accommodate  a very  large 
number  of  people  who  are  now'  in  the  slums. 

The  old  Washington  Market,  on  the  lower  West  Side  of  Manhattan, 
belongs  to  the  City  and  is  now  vacant.  All  kinds  of  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed for  it.  If  that  were  turned  over  we  could  build  housing  for  a 
certain  number  of  people,  occupying  say  30  or  32  acres  in  Harlem, 
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siphon  them  out  and  put  them  in  there.  That  part  of  Harlem  could 
then  be  rebuilt  on  a 20  percent  coverage  with  average  rentals  which 
1 think  could  not  be  much  more  than  $16  a room.  You  could  do  the 
same  thing  in  a number  of  other  areas  indicated  on  these  charts  where 
there  is  vacant  land  on  which  the  intial  part  of  this  program  could 
be  carried  out. 

From  the  engineering  point  of  view  this  is  not  a very  difficult  pro- 
gram. It  is  difficult  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  is 
involved;  because  of  the  need  of  getting  together  people  who  prefer  to 
disagree  on  details  rather  than  to  agree  on  a program,  and  because  of 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  people  who  will  stick  their  necks  out 
to  do  this  kind  of  a job. 

Mr.  Black:  Mr.  Moses,  you  have  projected  from  your  experience  in 
New  York  a cost  of  approximately  $5  hillion  a year  for  10  years,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say.  In  that  $5  billion,  do  you  include  the  school 
construction  and  park  construction  that  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Moses:  I did  in  the  statement  I made.  What  we  put  in  there  is 
perhaps  slightly  dogmatic,  but  it  is  not  academic.  We  provided  enough 
playground  space  for  each  block.  That  is,  within  the  three  acres  within 
each  block  there  is  a playground  which  we  would  assume  would  be 
designed  largely  for  children  and  older  people. 

Then,  for  every  so  many  blocks,  an  entire  three-acre  block  would  be 
developed  for  active  recreation  at  a cost  chargeable  to  the  project.  The 
fact  that  all  such  costs  are  chargeable  to  the  project  makes  for  these 
rather  staggering  figures.  The  only  costs  not  chargeable  to  the  project 
would  be  those  of  certain  major  utility  changes  which  have  to  be  made 
by  the  utility  companies,  and  changes  which  the  City  would  have  to 
make  anyway.  We  have  included  new  schools,  in  order  to  avoid  run- 
ning around  to  the  other  departments  to  find  out  whether  they  can 
fit  them  into  their  budgets.  More  and  more,  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
on  highway  arterial  work  — charging  playgrounds  and  additional  facil- 
ities to  the  project. 

In  the  Triborough  Authority  we  are  now  providing  for  the  City 
Park  Department  18  new  sizable  playgrounds,  including  one  with  an 
all-year-round  swimming  pool  and  recreation  plan.  But  when  I first 
brought  this  up  with  my  associates,  they  said  they  didn’t  quite  see  what 
that  had  to  do  with  getting  revenues  for  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  what 
it  did  for  our  bond  holders. 

1 said,  “It  is  in  the  law.” 

They  said,  “Well,  you  sneaked  that  in  the  law.” 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  that.  “But  anyhow,”  I said, 
“this  is  public  relations.  This  is  something  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  are 
doing  it  anyhow.” 

The  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  out  of  our  many  bond  holders, 
iiolding  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  — and  we  have  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions outstanding  — we  didn’t  get  one  letter  objecting  to  doing  that  — 
not  one. 

I would  answer  that  question  by  saying  Yes:  all  the  things  needed  to 
create  a new  community  are  included  in  these  figures. 
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Mr.  O’Neill;  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  T//6'  day  before  yeslerday  we  had  Senator  Kennedy 
ap{)ear,  detailing  a new  set  of  incentives  that  he  believes  will  attract 
large  amounts  of  private  capital  into  the  slums  to  clear  them  and  pro- 
duce new  housing.  Are  you  familiar  until  his  proposals? 

Mr.  Moses:  No. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Putting  that  aside,  then,  how  do  you  envisage  your 
program  of  $‘)0  billion  being  carried  out  — mainly  through  public 
agencies  or  mainly  through  private  agencies? 

Mr.  Moses:  All  agencies  are  involved  in  it.  I just  mentioned  the  co- 
ops as  being  the  best  group  to  deal  with,  but  I added  that  they  couldn’t 
possibly  do  more  than  20  percent  of  the  job.  They  are  supposed  to  do 
things  for  their  own  members.  I'heir  tenants,  as  you  must  know,  are  not 
exclusively  members  of  the  union.  Fhey  don’t  want  to  have  exclusively 
union  tenants,  both  as  a matter  of  principle,  and  also  because  they 
would  not  like  to  be  in  that  situation  in  times  of  trouble,  if  there  were 
a strike. 

In  any  event,  they  can’t  do  more  than  20  percent  of  the  job,  and 
they  have  a rooted  objection  to  slum  clearance  as  against  building  on 
vacant  land. 

I think  they  might  be  persuaded  to  go  into  this  kind  of  program. 
They  did  at  Penn  Station  South  and  at  Corlears  Hook.  A most  out- 
rageous award  in  condemnation  of  the  land  was  made  by  a Supreme 
Court  judge  in  one  of  those  projects.  It  was  so  bad  that  we  went  to  the 
Appellate  Division  and  raised  so  much  Cain  there  that  the  case  was 
sent  back.  Although  there  was  no  error  in  law,  there  was  an  error  in 
what  the  judges  call  judgment.  The  award  was  reduced,  but  not  appre- 
ciably and  there  was  still  a gap  which  the  union  could  not  make.  I 
went  to  the  Mayor  with  the  heads  of  the  union  and  got  the  City  to 
make  up  that  gap.  Without  that  the  union  couldn’t  have  one  ahead 
with  the  building.  That  is  just  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

From  their  point  of  view,  the  possibility  of  going  into  this  thing  for 
profit  can  be  dismissed.  It  doesn’t  make  any  sense.  There  simply  isn’t 
any  way  of  clearing  the  slums  for  people  who  will  pay  $16  and  $18  a 
room  and  making  a legitimate  proht  out  of  it,  even  if  the  Government 
puts  up  from  40  to  50  percent  in  the  form  of  a grant.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  foreclose  bringing  in  all  the  other  possible  groups  — 
foundations,  for  example.  Plenty  of  foundations  could  go  into  this 
thing,  and  might  well  go  into  it,  so  that  you  draw  in  all  the  people  who 
make  any  sense. 

But  any  thought  of  doing  this  by  magic  and  mirrors,  as  far  as  private 
capital  going  into  it,  does  not  make  any  sense.  You  won’t  get  anywhere 
with  it. 

Urban  Renewal  Land  for  Lower  Cost  Housing  Only? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Moses,  it  has  been  of  extreme  interest  to  me  that 
as  this  Commission  has  traveled  around  the  country,  the  views  ex- 
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pressed  by  government  official  and  community  leaders  have,  for  the 
most  part,  reflected  the  sanie  issues  that  were  central  to  the  controversy 
that  ranged  around  your  programs  and  your  critics,  five  and  seven  years 
ago. 

I would  like  to  direct  a few  questions  to  this,  if  I may.  Do  you  sup- 
port the  policy  that  whan  renewal  land  today  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  construction  of  housing  for  people  of  low  and  moderate 
income? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  The  City  of  New  York,  you  remember,  has  had  a pol- 
icy that  urban  renewal  land,  that  the  land  obtained  through  write- 
down under  Title  I should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  construction  of 
housing  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  income.  I wonder  if  you  sub- 
scribe to  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  think  we’re  talking  about  the  same  problem.  If 
you  are  implying  that  there  are  large  areas  where  other  means  of  pro- 
\iding  better  houses  should  be  used,  I couldn’t  agree  with  you  more. 

I was  confining  my  remarks  to  the  acknowledged  slums,  buildings  that 
are  falling  apart,  that  are  full  of  rats,  that  people  shouldn’t  live  in. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  buildings  that  have  to  be  rebuilt.  It  will 
take  all  the  capital  — private  and  public  — you  can  lay  your  hands  on. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  My  question,  sir,  is  this:  Where  the  City  of  New  York 
acquires  property  through  the  Title  I program,  through  its  use  of  emi- 
nent domain,  arid  relocates  people  as  a result  of  it,  should  this  real 
property  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  besides  the  construction  of 
housing  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  income? 

Mr.  Moses:  As  far  as  these  particular  areas  that  are  on  these  maps 
are  concerned,  the  areas  with  the  million  people  that  I have  been  talk- 
ing about,  obviously  there  have  to  be  some  uses  that  are  commercial. 
Some  shops  will  go  out,  and  can  be  brought  back  again,  as  we  brought 
them  b?xk  in  connection  with  highway  work. 

But  industry  as  such  would  not  be  provided  as  part  of  this  scheme. 
I would  say  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Would  you  support  the  construction  of  fully  taxpay- 
ing houses,  let  us  say,  financed  under  Section  220,  as  most  of  the  hous- 
ing that  was  built  in  the  projects  you  were  in  charge  of?  Would  you 
recommend  the  use  of  Section  220  of  the  National  Housing  Act  on 
urban  renewal  land  in  New  York  City  today? 

Mr.  Moses:  What  are  you  talking  about  — hospitals? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Housing  — houses  financed  through  Section  220  — 
Kips  Bay  and  Lenox  Terrace  and  Delano  Village.  Would  your  recom- 
mend using  that  financing  tool  for  housing  created  on  urban  renewal 
land  in  the  City  of  New  York  today? 

Mr.  Moses:  If  I understand  what  you  mean,  I don’t  see  any  objec- 
tion to  taking  part  of  these  areas  and  putting  in  anything  that  is  in 
the  public  interest,  provided  that  you  stick  to  the  idea  of  getting  rid 
of  all  the  old  houses  — all  of  them.  Not  repairing  and  rehabilitating 
them,  but  raze  them,  take  them  down,  and  put  in  their  place  some- 
thing that  will  house  at  least  a number  of  people  that  are  there  now, 
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on  high  coverage.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  if  you  liave  80  percent  coverage, 
and  you  want  20  percent  coverage,  you  go  up  aljout  four  limes  as  high. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Moses,  / am  only  hying  to  refer  to  the  rent  level 
on  the  new  housiyig  that  is  created.  The  thrust  of  my  question  is 
luhether  subsidies,  iticluditig  Title  I subsidies,  should  be  used  for  types 
of  housing  other  than  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  income. 

Mr.  Moses: I have  answered  that  the  best  I can.  I don’t  see  how  you 
can  carry  out  a limited  program  of  this  kind,  involving  areas  which 
we  have  defined  as  distinguished  from  the  generalities  most  people  talk 
about.  I would  say  that  there  is  nothing  you  can  put  in  this  area  out- 
side of  things  that  represent  services  for  the  people  who  live  there. 
Those  things  should  be  in'  other  places.  1 here  are  plenty  of  other 
places  that  have  to  be  rehabilitated  in  New  York  besides  the  areas  we 
have  desginated.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  militates  against  get- 
ting anywhere.  You  are  going  to  get  down  to  debates  and  discussions 
about  every  last  thing  that  might  be  done  here  and  there,  and  you 
won’t  accomplish  anything.  The  peo{)le  who  engage  in  the  debates 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  having  debated. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Moses,  I think  ive  all  recognize  that  the  cost  of 
land  and  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  City  of  New  York  have  risen 
to  the  point  where  today,  even  with  50  percent  tax  abatement  and  low 
interest  loans,  we  are  producing  housing  that  rents  for  the  same  price 
that  private  industry  10  years  ago  was  able  to  provide  without  any 
subsidy  whatsoever. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  or  recommendations  as  to  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  lower  construction  costs  in  multifamily  construc- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Moses:  I am  not  bright  enough  to  know  the  answer  to  that.  Why 
don’t  you  get  Harry  Van  Arsdale  in  here  and  ask  him,  and  Peter  Bren- 
nan and  the  other  people  in  that  group?  I don’t  know  of  any  fancy  way 
in  which  the  cost  of  construction  can  be  brought  down  drastically  and 
immediately.  I don’t  think  anybody  in  public  life  who  has  a decision  to 
make  on  this  thing,  including  legislators,  believes  it,  either. 

The  figures  we  have  given  in  this  talk  of  mine  are  ultraconservative. 
Actually,  the  construction  cost  per  room  in  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Needle  Trades,  the  co-ops,  has  been  around  $3,200.  Whether  it  can  be 
held  to  $3,200  I don’t  know.  I should  ask  the  people  in  the  co-operative 
trades  about  that.  Is  it  going  to  go  up?  I think  it  is.  If  strikes  will  be 
substituted  for  construction,  I don’t  think  you  will  get  anywhere. 

As  to  changes  in  the  buiding  code,  we  are  doing  that  right  along,  but 
you  can’t  change  the  building  code  in  the  way  some  people  propose. 
The  notion  that  you  can  build  some  kind  of  temporary,  ramshackle 
buildings  to  accommodate  people  for  the  time  being  is  just  so  much 
hogwash.  You  can’t  do  it  under  the  code.  You  want  to  repeal  the  code. 
We  have  amended  the  code  to  provide  for  a World  Fair.  We  have 
amended  it  to  some  extent,  to  provide  for  some  of  the  ingenious  things 
that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  worked  out  here  in  New  York.  But  those  were 
legitimate  changes,  and  they  only  involved  very  small  territory.  But  I 
do  not  buy  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a fancy  way  of  bring- 
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ing  costs  down  and  prevent  increases  in  rates.  You  asked  me  whether 
some  of  the  rates  are  too  high.  I think  they  are.  If  you  ask  me  if  some 
of  the  hours  are  too  short,  I would  agree  with  that,  also.  But  what  do 
you  do  about  it? 

When  we  were  building  the  Power  Development  up  on  the  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence,  beginning  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  labor  rates 
were  high,  and  they  rose  higher.  1 could  see  only  one  thing  to  do  to  stay 
within  our  budget  and  within  the  amount  of  money  we  were  able  to 
raise,  all  of  it  by  selling  bonds  to  private  prudent  investors;  no  Santa 
Claus,  no  government  money.  That  was  to  cut  the  working  time  from 
seven  years  to  five  years.  We  did  that.  Even  the  average  wage  of  a wood 
butcher,  a semiskilled  worker,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  over 
the  period  of  building  time,  was  $14,000  a year.  That  is  what  they  got. 
Instead  of  quarreling  with  them  about  that  and  getting  into  a row,  we 
put  on  double  time  and  triple  time,  and  we  saved  two  years’  interest 
and  amortization,  and  we  came  in  within  our  budget. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / have  one  last  question.  If  you  were  once  again  thrust 
with  the  responsibility  of  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  would  you  change  in  any  way  the  current  practice 
of  maximizing  the  participation  of  local  community  groups  at  all  stages 
of  the  urban  renewed,  process? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  know  what  that  means.  That  sounds  to  me  more 
like  a stump  speech  than  like  anything  that  is  practical.  If  you  mean 
should  we  encourage  the  contractors  or  force  them  to  hire  local  people? 
Yes,  I said  that.  I would  compel  them  to  take  a certain  number  of 
people  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  whether  they  are  skilled  or  unskilled.  You  know 
what  that  will  do,  of  course.  That  will  raise  their  bids;  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  going  to  cost  more,  but  I would  do  it.  That  has  been  done 
before,  during  the  Depression.  We  did  that  very  thing.  I don’t  say  it  is 
ideal,  but  I think  it  works.  You  must,  however,  face  what  it  involves 
from  the  beginning.  But  you  will  never  get  anything  built  if  you  begin 
asking  how  many  people  are  going  to  sit  around  and  debate  how  to  do 
the  work. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Participation  of  People,  to  a Point 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Moses,  you  say  in  your  statement,  “To  reach  any- 
thing like  the  goal,  there  must  be  an  embargo  in  ideological  loraiigles, 
extraneous  issues,  politics  and  personalities.'’ 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  observed  in  looking  around  the  coun- 
try recently  is  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  involved  in  the  new 
housing  who  are  being  displaced,  and  who  will  occupy  the  neiv  hous- 
ing, want  to  have  and  should  have  some  say  and  some  part icipation  in 
the  formulation  of  policies,  design  dedsions,  and  so  forth. 

I believe  that  is  true.  They  should  have  it,  a?id  if  the  don’t  have  it, 
I think  we’re  building  empty  shells  that  they  will  relate  to  about  the 
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way  they  do  unth  the  tenement  houses,  and  so  forth,  that  they  have 
now.  Would  you  comment  on  that,  please? 

ATr.  Moses:  H I undcrslaiul  wiial  you  mean,  you  arc  referring  to 
policies  in  terms  of  deciding  on  a program;  what  area,  what  time  limit, 
what  cost  per  room,  ultimately,  what  incidental  facilities  such  as  parks, 
playgrounds,  schools.  I go  along  with  you  entirely  on  that.  Bear  in  mind 
that  all  these  things  have  to  go  through  a dozen  different  agencies. 
They  go  through  the  Borough  President’s  odice  and  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  to  mention  two.  You  know  what  they  all  are.  You  have 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  debate  and  discuss  these  things.  But  my 
point  is  this:  Once  you  have  decided  on  a program,  you  must  put  that 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  can  carry  it  out.  They  are  not  going  to  sit 
around  and  debate  after  that.  That  is  it.  That  is  the  program.  You 
won’t  do  it  any  other  way. 

Some  of  us  have  moved  a lot  of  people,  and  there  is  nothing  to  the 
story  that  we  are  a bunch  of  sadistic  bulldozers.  Let  me  give  you  an 
illustration.  We  had  to  move  seven  villages  back  of  the  dam  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  These  are  villages  that  have  been  there  for  a long  time, 
people  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  lived  there.  We  concentrated 
them  in  a new  village  above  the  floodline,  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  under  30  feet  of  water.  We  got  some  kicks  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  policies.  We  moved  every  single  house.  We  moved  65,000. 
We  couldn’t  move  the  churches  because  they  were  too  big,  but  we 
built  them  new  churches. 

I never  had  a debate,  as  chairman,  with  my  Canadian  opposites. 
Saunders,  the  first  one,  was  killed  in  a plane  accident,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jim  Duncan.  I said  that  we  would  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  on  the  New  York  side,  even  though  the  villages  were  not 
there  but  in  Canada.  They  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  on  our 
side,  although  ours  was  a very  easy  problem,  because  they  were  almost 
all  summer  cottages  that  were  involved.  We  never  had  a written  con- 
tract. We  spent  $70  million  without  any  debate  or  discussion,  and  we 
finished  in  five  years  instead  of  seven  years.  But  that  is  the  way  these 
things  have  to  be  done. 

Your  debate  has  to  come  over  the  policy  of  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
But  once  that  is  over,  once  it  has  been  decided,  you  can’t  harass  and 
bother  these  people  right  along. 

We  were  held  up  on  every  phase  of  our  slum  clearance  program  in 
New  York  by  opposition.  We  lost  a year  and  a half  to  almost  two  years 
in  Washington,  debating  whether  the  government  aid  should  be  used 
for  a Catholic  institution  like  Fordham.  That  went  all  the  way  up  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting 
anything  accomplished.  It  was  just  bigotry  and  stupidity,  and  we 
ended  up  by  winning  the  debate,  and  we  wasted  almost  two  years  in 
the  process.  That  happened  over  and  over  again. 

You  have  to  distinguish  between  the  policy  of  doing  the  thing 
where  people  should  be  consulted,  and  actually  carrying  it  out  when 
the  policy  is  determined.  If  you  continue  your  debate  into  every  phase 
of  construction,  you  never  get  this  done. 
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Mr.  Feinberg:  Mr.  Moses,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  coming  here 
and  taking  your  time  to  testify  and  discuss  these  matters  with  us,  and 
to  subject  yourself  to  this  questioning. 

I xvant  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Moses,  that  we  have  a responsibility. 
IVe  are  77iaki?ig  a7i.  mquii-y.  We  Inwe  beeix  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  7naking  a report  to  the  President  and  Congress,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  either  to  criticize  or  suggest  probably  a chaxige  m progi'ams 
that  710W  exist  hi  the  Federal  field.  Or,  if  the  good  Lord  in  his  inpnite 
wisdom  deigns  it,  we  shall  be  inspired  with  something  7iew , some  real 
solution  to  this  Herculea7i  task,  this  great  problem,  then  we  xuould  like 
to  be  so  hispired  axid  xuould  like  to  xnake  that  recomxnendatioxi. 

Therefore,  I want  to  reviexu,  if  I may,  xuith  you  for  just  a moment, 
an  experience  that  xve  had  in  Nexu  Haven  back  in  June  of  this  year, 
soxnetime  pidor  to  the  recent  riots  that  took  place  there. 

As  I remember,  one  of  the  dissidexit  groups  that  attended  our  hear- 
ing xvas  veiy  hisistent  upon  being  heard.  Oxie  of  the  charges  that  they 
made  very  strongly  xvas  that  the  xnoxiey  in  urban  renexual  projects  xvas 
being  spexit  in  the  xurong  places,  that  is  xvas  originally  desigxied  to 
create  better  housixig  for  the  slum  areas,  and  xve  all  admit  the  slum 
area  is  the  key  problem,  xvith  xvhich  xve  are  noxv  coxifronted.  They  said, 
that  the  xnoxiey  was  beixig  spexit  on  the  doxvxitown  plan  to  aggrandize 
the  coxnmercial  aspects,  and  even  the  cultural  things,  but  that  the  poor 
people  down  here  at  the  end  of  the  line  xvere  the  ones  being  neglected. 
I ask  you,  Mr.  Moses,  is  there  axiy  truth  in  this?  Can  you  tell  me  from 
your  experience  and  from  your  judgmexit,  is  there  any  truth,  to  that 
charge? 

Mr.  Moses:  Certainly.  It  so  happens  that  I was  born  in  New  Haven. 
I know  New  Haven  pretty  well.  1 went  back  there  to  college.  I know 
the  Mayor.  He  has  asked  me  to  come  down  and  talk  to  him  several 
times  on  this  subject.  If  he  were  here,  I wouln’t  make  any  different 
reply.  I thing  that  charge  is  to  a considerable  extent  well  founded. 
I said  so  at  the  time.  1 thought  in  the  first  place  he  was  spending  too 
much  money.  I thought  in  the  second  place  there  was  too  much  con- 
centration on  the  commercial  part  of  that  town. 

I know  that  area.  My  father  had  a store  there.  He  owned  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building.  I know  exactly  what  it  looked  like.  I also 
know  that  when  you  went  a little  further  on  you  ran  into  the  real 
slums,  and  there  wasn’t  enough  done  there.  I think  it  was  a mistake. 
That  is  no  ex  post  facto  analysis.  I told  Dick  [Mayor  Richard  Lee]  that 
at  the  time. 

A great  deal  has  been  done  there.  Dick  is  a very  persuasive  and  able 
fellow.  He  is  intelligent,  and  he  had  a lot  of  help  from  the  University 
and  others.  In  the  process  he  got  into  plenty  of  trouble.  I have  always 
thought  that  something  like  what  happened  would  happen  there. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  May  I ask  the  saxne  question  of  you  m respect  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  Do  you  think  the  same  thing  has  takexi  place  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Moses:  I think  I would  have  to  say  yes. 
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Mr.  Feinberg:  As^  for  instance,  the  inoney  spent  in  the  area  of  Lin- 
coln Center,  and  within  that  entire  atmosphere  and  environment.  J am 
not  saying  this  in  a critical  way.  / am  asking  because  / don't  know.  / 
look  to  you  as  one  who  is  conversant. 

Mr.  Moses:  1 think  you  picked  an  unfortunate  example. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  I am  sorry. 

Mr.  Moses:  1 will  tell  you  why.  That  same  money  wouldn’t  con- 
ceivably have  been  available  for  the  other  things.  It  couldn’t  have  been. 
Fordham  University  has  grown  and  wants  a new  campus  outside  of 
Rose  Hill  downtown. 

What  is  the  good  of  going  to  them  and  saying,  “Why  don’t  you  give 
this  money  tor  slum  clearance  in  Harlem?’’  That  might  make  a good 
speech,  but  it  wouldn’t  mean  anything,  lliey  don’t  have  money  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  Performing  Arts.  The  people 
that  are  in  this  picture,  you  say  to  them,  “Forget  the  Metropolitan 
Opera;  forget  all  the  other  concomitant  elements  up  there,  and  just 
take  that  money  and  put  it  into  slum  clearance.’’  I happen  still  to  be 
on  the  board,  on  the  executive  committee.  1 never  heard  anyone  sug- 
gest that,  and  1 know  it  wouldn’t  make  any  sense  if  it  was  suggested. 

There  have  been  some  other  cases  where  I think  a more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  might  have  resulted  in  using  money  in  Harlem 
and  other  places  that  finally  ended  up  with  high  rental  projects.  But 
every  time  we  tried  it  we  ran  into  endless  difliculty.  The  technical  end 
of  this  thing  is  important. 

The  only  agency  in  Washington  I liave  ever  dealt  with  involving 
government  aid  that  set  standards  absolutely  honestly,  intelligently, 
and  simply,  has  been  the  Highway  Office,  way  back  from  1917  to  date. 
There  a standard  is  set,  and  is  followed  all  the  way  through.  They  don’t 
mess  into  every  detail.  They  don’t  tell  people  how  to  do  everything. 

Merely  getting  an  answer  to  a letter  from  other  agencies  sometimes 
takes  three  months.  Then  you  get  double-talk  that  doesn’t  mean  any- 
thing. You  have  to  get  another  answer. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  / couldm’t  agree  with  you  more  — which  leads  me  mto 
my  next  cjuestion.  We  have  had  testimony  offered  to  us  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings,  that  some  of  these  Federal  programs,  with  their 
rigid  rules  and  regulations,  and  their  sets  of  standards  without  any 
element  of  pexibility  whatsoever,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
applicable  to  all  areas,  because  all  areas  are  not  alike. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  will  agree,  will  you  not,  that  New  York 
City  and  Philadel phia  and  Flouston,  Texas,  and  other  places,  are  each 
different?  Is  there  not,  in  the  physical  construction  of  the  housing  areas 
of  those  cities,  a diperence?  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  it  is  mostly 
vertical  because  of  the  shortage  of  land.  That  same  thing  does  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  slum  areas  of  Philadelphia. 

I come  from  that  section  in  New  Jersey,  very  near  Philadelphia,  and 
I know  that  the  construction  and  development  there  is  more  on  a hori- 
zontal basis,  rather  than  on  the  vertical  housing  construction  as  it  is 
here  in  New  York.  Would  you  accept  that? 
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Mr.  Moses:  I think  there  is  a great  deal  in  what  you  say,  but  I 
think  you  have  oversimplified  it.  Let  me  give  you  a practical  illustra- 
tion. 

Where  you  have  row  houses,  as  you  do  in  Baltimore  and  in  Phila- 
delphia — and  we  have  run  into  that  as  near  by  as  Brooklyn  on  the 
approaches  to  the  \>rrazano  Bridge  — you  can’t  move  them.  'Where 
vou  have  separate  houses,  they  can  be  moved.  We  have  done  that  on  a 
huge  scale.  \Ve  have  moved  thousands  of  houses  to  bigger  plots,  a little 
distance  away. 

Then  you  have  got  another  problem.  I am  not  sure  that  I know 
Avhether  this  would  apply  generally  throughout  the  country,  but  it  does 
apply  in  New  York.  That  is,  in  New  York  there  is  in  manv  cases  no 
place  to  move  these  houses.  Any  vacant  land  is  so  far  away  that  you 
can’t  resort  to  that  procedure.  I would  say,  yes,  it  depends  on  the  com- 
munity, a great  deal.  That  is  why  any  generalization  is  difficult. 


Are  Federal  Programs  Too  Rigid? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  May  I ask  you  this  question?  In  pursuance  of  that 
veiy  question,  for  instance,  in  Houston  they  do  not  have  the  zoning 
law.  They  have  absolutely  rejected  the  idea  of  even  entertaining  the 
thought  of  enacting  a zoning  ordinance.  As  a consequence,  they  are  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  benepts  of  Federal  programs. 

Their  hue  and  cry  and  criticism  is  that  the  Federal  programs  are  not 
flexible  enough,  that  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the  hardnosed  atti- 
tude of  a strict  set  of  standards  that  is  applicable  to  every  city.  That  is 
the  point  Tm  tiying  to  make.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that  theory? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  know.  I think  everything  is  different  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Let  us  take  Philadelphia.  1 merely  use  Houston  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  here  is  a city  with  over  a million  people  that  does 
not  have  a zoning  ordinance. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  which  is  not 
very  big  — 120,000  — just  until  a few  years  ago  they  did  not  have  a 
zoning  ordinance.  They  had  nemer  had  a zoning  ordinance.  The  only 
reason  they  did  it  — and  it  xcas  a bad  one,  I must  confess  — was  to  get 
the  benepts  of  having  a Federal  program  there. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  approach  — this  is  the  point  Tm  try- 
ing to  make  and  the  information  that  Fm  tiying  to  obtain  from  you, 
if  I can  — do  you  think  that  this  approach  of  the  Federal  government 
being  so  rigid  about  its  programs,  and  its  rules  and  regulations  and 
requirements,  is  fair  in  its  present  state? 

Mr.  Moses:  I think  that  in  that  case,  yes.  1 wouldn’t  put  a nickel  of 
Federal  money  into  any  community,  any  large  community,  that  had  no 
zoning  — not  a nickel.  They  ought  to  be  dogmatic  and  emphatic  about 
that.  1 can’t  conceive  of  anybody  with  a brain  in  his  head  who  doesn’t 
believe  in  zoning  of  some  kind,  and  yet  we  have  run  into  them  right 
along.  In  developing  tlie  j^arks  and  ])arkway  systems  of  Long  Island 
we  were  responsible,  through  the  State  Park  Commission,  for  prac- 
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tically  every  zoning  system  on  the  Island  — (onnty,  town  and  \ illage. 
W'e  persuaded  tlie  peo[)le  to  do  it.  d'lie  last  ones  to  give  in  were  the 
people  down  in  Easthainj)ton.  In  |)art  they  haven’t  even  given  in  yet. 

I hey  don’t  believe  in  it.  They  think  that  this  is  some  invasion  ol  their 
rights.  I'hey.  think  that  it  is  nndemoei  at  ic , that  a man’s  liome  is  Ids 
castle,  and  nobody  shonld  tell  him  about  how  he  handles  Ids  hoitie. 

I don’t  have  any  sympathy  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Feinbkrg:  / didn't  mean  to  cast  any  derogatory  reflection  on 
Houston  or  Texas.  I merely  used  that  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Moses:  I didn’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Transportation  and  Relocation  on  Vacant  Land 

Mrs.  Smith:  / have  only  ojie  question.  It  involves  your  recommen- 
dation on  using  vacant  land.  There  seems  to  be  no  very  good,  clear  pat- 
tern — at  least  as  I understand  it  — or  planning  beforehand,  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  use  of  these  -vacant  pieces  of  lafid,  as  regards  transporta- 
tion and  location  of  ifidustry  for  the  very  people  you  would  be  moving 
out  there. 

As  far  as  I know,  there  hasn't  been  a plan  of  that  kind,  with  a rec- 
ommendation for  use  of  open  land  that  just  happens  to  be  there.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  quite  understand. 

Mrs.  Smith:  In  the  whole  city  plan,  you  pick  out  vacant  land.  There 
are  various  reasons  why  the  land  is  vacant.  But  is  this  part  of  a whole 
plan  that  makes  sense,  to  move  poor  people  to  certain  areas  where 
there  is  no  employment  or  industry  or  transportation?  It  would  mean 
that  the  transportation  costs,  for  example,  would  be  high. 

Mr.  Moses:  If  you’re  asking  me  whether  New  York  has  a grand  mas- 
ter plan,  covering  everything  for  the  future,  no,  it  hasn’t.  If  you  are 
asking  me,  as  a member  of  the  Planning  Commission  for  17  years  and 
one  who  was  offered  the  chairmanship  of  that  body  three  different 
times,  whether  such  a grand  master  plan  is  possible,  I would  say  that 
it  is  impossible.  A master  plan  consists  of  a series  of  plans,  covering 
highways,  housing,  and  so  forth.  In  this  particular  case,  I addressed  my- 
self to  a very,  very  simple  question,  and  it  is  a tough  one  for  the  fellow 
on  the  other  side.  Do  you  want  these  slums  to  stay  as  they  are?  If  you 
say  “Yes,”  we  have  nothing  further  to  discuss.  If  you  say,  “Well,  I 
would  like  them  fixed  up  by  repair,”  we  have  nothing  further  to  dis- 
cuss, because  all  my  experience  indicates  that  is  impossible.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  want  to  get  rid  of  these  slums,  then  the  question  is, 
“Where  do  you  put  the  people  in  the  interval  while  you  are  rebuild- 
ing the  slum  area?” 

The  only  practical  thing  I can  suggest,  as  a start,  is  to  put  them 
where  possible  on  vacant  land  by  building  on  vacant  land,  wherever 
it  is.  If,  for  example,  you  are  dealing  with  Harlem,  I think  that  it 
would  be  a good  plan  all  around,  to  take  that  vacant  Washington 
Market  area  below  Canal  Street  and  say,  “This  is  Area  No.  1.  We’re 
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going  to  build  so  many  houses  so  high  for  so  many  people,  renting  at 
SI 6 or  §18  or  whatever  it  is.”  I cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  plan, 
and  I know  the  Market  area  pretty  well.  Then,  after  the  slums  are  torn 
down,  we  rebuild  in  Harlem.  1 hat  would  be  a subject  for  discussion 
on  policy.  But  1 don’t  know  any  way  to  avoid  that. 

The  theory  of  what  you  would  do  if  Harlem  were  not  Harlem,  or 
Bedford-Sttiyvesant  were  not  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  escapes  my  crude, 
horse-and-buggy  mind. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Do  you  feel  then  that  wherever  you  are  going  to  put 
people  on  vacant  land,  there  may  not  be  a proper  answer  to  their  em- 
ployment and  their  transportation,  but  you  feel  that  they  xeill  at  least 
be  out  of  Harlem  or  out  of  the  slums^  Or  is  there  a plan  to  subsidize 
transportation  if  they  live  way  out  in  (hieens?  Who  will  pay  them, 
then,  to  get  back  to  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Moses:  Every  step  that  is  being  taken  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation is  based  upon  consideration  of  housing  and  where  people 
are  going  to  live.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Governor  will  get  his  §2.5 
billion  pro}30sition  this  fall  or  not.  I hope  he  will,  because  I don’t 
know  anything  better.  But  1 do  not  know  whether  the  program,  once 
it  gets  under  way,  can  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  and  in  the  time 
that  has  been  set  for  it.  I do  know  that  what  you  are  talking  about  is  a 
subject  of  daily  discussion.  We  have  a date  next  week  with  Jacob  Potof- 
sky  and  his  assistant  to  talk  about  how  you  get  back  and  forth  from  two 
projects  he  is  particularly  interested  in.  One,  Co-op  City  is  an  imme- 
diate problem.  The  other  one  is  the  Twin  Pines  project  north  of  Ja- 
maica Bay,  which  they  are  about  to  start  on.  We  have  discussed  how 
that  is  going  to  be  handled  and  it  involves  hours  and  hours  of  discus- 
sion. 

To  what  extent  can  the  New  York-New  Haven  Railroad  be  used? 
You  can’t  use  the  New  York-New  Haven  Railroad  until  you  get  clear- 
ance on  the  merger  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  To  what  extent  can  the  buses  be  used?  Are  you  sim- 
ply going  to  bus  people  into  the  nearest  subway  station  and  overload 
the  presently  overloaded  trains,  or  will  you  carry  them  considerable 
distances? 

All  these  things  are  being  discussed.  New  machinery  is  not  needed. 
You  just  need  people  in  office  to  get  together  and  talk  things  over. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Moses,  ex>en  xvithout  being  asked  any  questions  you 
seem  to  have  ansxuered  every  one  of  my  questions.  Hoxuever,  just  to  am- 
plify Mrs.  Smith’s  probing,  aren’t  you  a little  concerned  that  xve  are 
just  rej^eating  the  ghettos  by  mox)ing  them  to  another  area  xxdiere  you 
just  create  a homogeneous  community,  rather  than  a heterogeneous 
one?  Will  we  not,  then,  in  a fexv  years,  have  the  same  situation  else- 
xuhere  that  xve  are  attempting  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  Moses:  I didn’t  understand. 

Mr.  Davis:  On  your  pilot  projec  t of  relocation,  you  haxje  335  acres 
of  slums  you  xvould  like  to  reniovr.  I assume  you  xvould  first  build  the 
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relocation  areas,  and  then  wove  the  f)Co[)Ie  from  the  slum  into  the  relo- 
cation areas.  IIV  are  moving  the  same  [jeof^le  into  a contained  area. 

I somehow  feel  that  the  move  will  jjroduce  another  ghetto,  either 
racial  or  ecoiuxrnic.  / am  sure  you  can  demse  a system  xvherehy  you 
could  produce  this  heterogeneous  connnunity,  wdiere  we  can  have  a 
much  better  balance  than  we  have  had.  pen/iously. 

Mr.  Moses:  I didn’t  understand  it. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Ojic  of  the  things  that  has  come  up,  Mr.  Moses,  in  the 
hearings,  is  that  it  is  probably  x>ery  necessary,  in  the  long  run,  to  dis- 
perse the  ghetto.  If  you  took  40  blocks  of  Harlem  and  moved  all  the 
families  down  to  the  Washington  Market  area  in  new  housing,  it 
would  be  much  better  housing,  but  you  would  still  have  a racial  and 
economic  location  of  homogeneous  society,  rather  than  a heterogeneous 
society.  There  would  be  no  economic  or  racial  integration  in  the  Wash- 
ington Market  area.  That  is  udiat  Lew  is  getting  at. 

His  question  is,  is  that  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Moses:  Well,  I understand  it  now.  I don’t  have  any  answer  to 
that. 

In  the  first  place,  you  don’t  prescribe  exactly  who  will  live  in  the 
Washington  Market  area.  Naturally,  you  will  take  care  of  the  people 
who  must  be  taken  care  of  first.  I would  begin,  as  we  have  in  many 
other  cases,  by  saying,  “If  you  don’t  want  to  go  there  and  you  have 
some  other  place  to  go,  we  will  give  you  so  much  a room.’’  We  sug- 
gested $200  a room.  You  can  then  say,  “Find  a place  of  your  own.” 
Actually,  I would  make  it  more  than  that,  I would  go  up  to  $250 
or  even  go  to  $300. 

In  the  end,  you  would  have  a certain  proportion  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  Washington  Market  area  who  would  not  previously  have 
been  resident  in  Harlem.  But  the  would  be  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  total. 

If  you  are  going  to  try  to  solve  every  one  of  these  problems,  includ- 
ing integration,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  not  going  to  clear  these 
slums.  That  is  what  I meant  before  by  saying  that  you  can  get  into 
prolonged  ideological  arguments.  You  have  the  pleasure  of  arguing, 
but  you  don’t  get  any  place. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Moses,  we  all  admire  the  precision  with  which 
your  mind  operates,  and  1 think  that  has  been  a large  part  of  your 
great  success.  I think  you  have  done  a marvelous  job  in  locating  where 
the  slum  areas  are  that  need  to  be  attacked,  and  which  sites  can  be 
used  to  be  built  up. 

As  I understand  it,  udiat  you  are  proposing  is  that  unused  land 
amounting  to  rather  large  units  be  built  on  with  highrise  apartments 
that  will  draw  population  out  of  the  slum  areas,  and  that  then  the 
buildings  in  the  slum  areas  would  be  razed  and  new  highrise  apart- 
ments built  there? 

Mr.  Moses:  That  is  exactly  it,  yes. 
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Usefulness  of  Small  Vacant  Lots 


Mr.  Douglas:  / think  this  moves  the  discussion  along  very  well.  Let 
me  ask  you  this:  Ex>ery  American  city  has  small  plots,  many  small  plots, 
of  vacant  land. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  yesterday  there  were  many  thousands  of  plots 
inside  the  City  of  Xew  York,  some  on  Staten  Island,  but  not  all  on 
Staten  Island,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  most  American  cities. 

The  census  of  1961  showed  6 million  vacant  lots  inside  American 
cities.  To  what  degree  do  you  thing  that  vest  pocket  parks  and  vest 
pocket  housing  can  be  put  on  these  scattered,  small  plots? 

Mr.  Moses:  I think  vest  pocket  parks  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  We 
worked  on  them.  I was  head  of  the  State  Park  System  for  37  years,  and 
the  City  Park  System  for  27  years. 

In  the  City  we  built  750  playgrounds.  People  don’t  mention  that  very 
much.  None  of  them  were  vest  pocket.  AVe  never  found  that  a vest 
pocket  park  could  be  managed.  It  is  impossible  to  police  it  with  ordi- 
nary policemen.  Because  it  is  so  small,  you  cannot  afford  to  put  a man 
into  it  to  watch  it.  The  place  gets  wrecked,  and  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. In  a city  like  New  York,  no  area  is  worth  anything  as  a local 
playground  unless  it  approximates  three  acres.  That  has  been  our 
experience. 

My  immediate  successor  as  Park  Commissioner  was  Newbold  Morris. 
Newbold  Morris  didn’t  subscribe  very  must  to  this  idea,  but  he  went 
around  looking  for  some  places,  and  got  into  a lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Hoving  was  there  less  than  a year,  and  Mr.  Heckscher  is  there 
now.  "Where  are  these  vest  pocket  parks?  ^Vhere  is  the  one  that  will 
work?  You  wouldn’t  be  justified  in  spending  money  on  them  because 
you  would  find  they  were  unmanageable. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let  me  shift  from  vest  pocket  parks  to  vest  pocket 
public  housing. 

Mr.  Moses:  That  is  even  worse.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Douglas:  Why  so?  You  think  in  grandiose  terms,  Mr.  Moses, 
and  this  has  its  place,  too.  Isn’t  there  room  for  a larger  number  of 
smaller  units? 

Mr.  Moses:  W^ould  you  call  750  new  playgrounds  small  stuff  or  big 
stuff?  "What  would  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Moses,  1 admire  you  very  greatly,  and  I say  this 
sincerely. 

Mr.  Moses:  That  leaves  me  cold. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  have  got  land  from  Hudson  and  East  River,  and 
along  your  highways.  You  did  a marvelous  job,  but  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  vacant  lots  inside  cities?  Isn’t  that  a wasted  asset?  Many 
of  them  are  tax  delinquent  and  could  be  taken  over  by  the  city  without 
cost. 

Mr.  Moses:  If  you  are  talking  generally,  that  is  one  thing.  If  you  are 
talking  about  New  York,  you  are  talking  about  the  crowded  part  of 
New  York.  Those  are  valuable  lands.  They  will  be  built  on;  they  will 
be  used.  Private  enterprise  will  take  care  of  that.  The  government  can 
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never  go  into  lliat  kind  of  thing  and  make  it  work.  Mr.  Hecksclier 
today  does  not  have  the  people  to  make  the  present  park  system  work. 
Maintenance  isn’t  good.  I'here  is  a great  deal  of  disorder,  and  insnfh- 
cient  })olicing. 

Mr.  Dou(;i-As:  That  is  Jmrks,  hut  what  about  housing? 

Mr.  Moses:  Housing  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  uneconomical  to  do  such 
a thing.  We  have  tried  it  in  various  cases.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion. We  tried  rehabilitating  some  houses  lor  lower-j)aid  United  Na- 
tions personnel.  1 hate  to  tell  you  how  it  came  out.  It  ran  into  costs 
that  were  absolutely  staggering.  When  we  finished  up,  they  were  oc- 
cupied, all  right,  by  very  nice  peoj)le  of  considerable  means.  No  doubt 
the  bills  were  paid  by  foreign  governments.  But  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  meant  never  got  in. 

First  Houses  in  New  York  was  one  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  projects,  and 
is  still  there.  It  was  an  experiment  and,  at  the  time,  was  a good  project, 
involving  rehabilitation  and  building  partly  on  vacant  lots.  But  the 
costs  were  just  out  of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  Douglas:  So  you  put  your  dependence  on  large  units  of  land, 
not  now  used,  but  which  could  be  used,  or  land  which  you  can  create 
by  using  air  rights,  or  xvhat  have  you?  That  is  rather  than  land  in 
small  units? 

Mr.  Moses:  Air  rights  are  all  right  if  they  are  in  proper  places.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  that  are  made  will  not  work. 

Triborough  recently  sold  air  rights  for  an  apartment  building. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  are  proposing  air  rights  west  of  Harlem  along  the 
North  River.  You  are  also  proposing  air  rights  near  Hell’s  Kitchen. 
You  are  proposing  rights  taken  from  the  warehouses  in  addition  to 
large  units  of  city-owned  land,  or  government-owned  land? 

Mr.  Moses:  I think  there  are  places  where  you  can  do  that.  I think 
it  requires  ingenuity  and  study.  But  I think  there  are  very  few  of  these 
places  and  mostly  these  things  don’t  yield  to  any  kind  of  economic 
analysis. 

Building  over  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  on  the  Middle 
West  Side  and  the  Upper  West  Side  has  been  suggested  over  and  over 
again.  We  know  what  the  railroad  wants  for  the  rights.  We  know  what 
it  costs  to  build  over  tracks.  We  Iiave  built  over  tracks  in  various  ways, 
but  that  isn’t  any  large  solution.  These  are  isolated  cases.  If  you  could 
get  somebody  to  give  you  a list  of  all  these  vacant  spots  in  crowded 
parts  of  New  York  that  could  be  used  for  housing,  I would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  Mayor  says  he  has  taken  a census. 

Mr.  Moses:  I think  you  would  have  a hell  of  a time  getting  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Moses,  do  you  think  that  too  large  a proportion  of 
city  land  is  locked  up  in  streets? 

Mr.  Moses:  I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  You  have  to  have 
streets. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thirty  percent  of  New  York  land  is  locked  up  in 
streets.  In  Los  Angeles,  <55  perceoit  of  the  land  in  the  central  city  is  in 
streets  and  parking  lots. 
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Mr.  Moses:  Now,  Senator,  you  are  not  going  to  ask  me  to  buy  all  of 
your  metaphors.  W’liai  do  you  mean,  “locked  up?” 

Mr.  Douglas:  Devoted  simply  to  non-hoiisiug  purposes,  and  non- 
re  crea  t ion  a I pu  r poses . 

Mr.  Moses:  Any  subdi\  ider  or  real  estate  man  will  tell  you  he  has  to 
begin  a subdivision  by  setting  aside  about  25  percent  of  all  his  land 
for  streets.  He  has  to  assume  that,  otherwise  you  can’t  get  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Couldn’t  you  close  off  some  of  the  streets? 

Mr.  Moses:  For  temporary  playgrounds?  They  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Not  for  temporary  playgrounds;  for  gardens  in  big 
developmerits,  etcetera. 

Mr.  Moses:  Again,  1 would  like  to  see  what  streets.  Give  me  an  il- 
lustration of  a street  that  you  would  close. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Down  at  the  Hillman  Homes  they  have  a very  attrac- 
tive garde?!  between  apartment  houses  on  either  side  that  was  formerly 
a street.  If  they  hadn’t  been  able  to  close  off  the  street,  they  would  have 
either  had  no  project  or  a solidly  built  project  which  would  have  veiy 
few  amenities. 

Mr.  Moses:  I know  very,  very  few  cases  of  that  kind.  I would  like  to 
see  a map,  and  1 would  like  to  see  the  names  of  the  streets,  and  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  adjacent  properties.  You  may  also  have  to 
be  prepared  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  litigating  these  things. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  city  owns  this  land.  It  could  cede  its  title. 

Mr.  Moses:  This  is  a street  that  the  City  could  close  without  conse- 
cpiential  damage? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses:  I would  like  to  know  where. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Every  university  in  the  country,  where  the  campus  has 
been  newly  constructed,  has  been  given  the  right  by  the  city  to  close  off 
streets.  The  contribution  of  cities  to  those  campuses  is  very  large.  It  is 
true  in  my  own  city,  and  I think  it  is  true  of  a number  of  campuses 
around  here. 

Mr.  Moses:  Where  a street  is  mapped  on  the  official  map,  under  the 
City  Charter,  you  have  an  awful  time  closing  it  for  any  purpose. 
People  come  in  and  they  object,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  they 
have  legal  rights  to  keep  it  open. 

Some  streets  are  so  small,  so  narrow,  so  contemptible,  that  they  are 
not  put  on  the  city  map,  but  they  are  there,  just  the  same.  I am  thinking 
of  in  the  middle  of  Jamaica  Bay,  for  example.  I don’t  think  you  would 
get  anywhere  on  that  theory.  But  I would  like  to  see  a map  that  shows 
what  streets  somebody  wants  to  close.  Where  are  they? 

AIr.  Douglas:  I don’t  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  whenever 
you  gel  a large-scale  development  of  30  acres,  if  you  have  that  chopped 
by  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  streets,  you  are  going  to  waste 
a lot  of  land.  I will  be  just  as  dogmatic  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Moses:  Our  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  creating  new 
arteries  that  will  carry  cars  and  trucks  and  buses,  and  link  uj)  the  new 
streets.  New  streets  have  to  be  provided  by  the  cooperatives  in  Co-op 
City,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Racetrack,  there  were 
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no  streets.  They  were  pul  in  iliere  and  (hey  occupied  about  25  percent 
of  all  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I'luiuk  you  x>cry  much.  / admire  you  very  much,  hul  I 
wish  you  weretdt  quife  as  much  iu  Uwe  xeith  the  automobile. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  thank  you  and  arc  deeply  t^rateful  for  your  elo- 
(juent  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Moses:  1 am  glad  to  have  been  here. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  will  hear  three  statements  from  three  witnesses 
right  in  order,  without  a cjuestion  period  in  between,  ddie  first  is  Bor- 
ough President  Herman  Badillo. 

I would  like  to  point  out  to  these  three  witnesses  here,  and  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  speak,  that  you  can  submit  written  statements  in- 
stead of  giving  all  of  your  statement  orally.  It  becomes  as  much  a part 
of  the  record  as  any  oral  statement;  so  that,  in  the  interests  of  brevity, 
don’t  worry  about  your  thoughts  and  ideas  being  lost  to  the  record, 
because  they  will  be  there  just  as  strongly  if  they  are  submitted  in 
written  form  and  not  given  orally. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Borough  President  of  the  Bronx,  Mr.  Her- 
man Badillo,  who  has  a degree  of  law  from  Brooklyn  Law  School,  and 
went  to  CCNY.  President  Badillo  is  well-known  in  New  York  City 
politics.  He  is  a very  young  man;  he  was  only  born  in  1929.  But  he  is 
an  illustrious  Borough  President  of  this  City. 


STATEMENT  BY  HERMAN  BADILLO 


Mr.  Badillo:  Thank  you  very  much.  I regret  that  I don’t  have  a 
written  statement  for  the  Commission,  but  I just  came  last  night  from 
Albany,  where  I am  a Delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Housing,  Health,  Social  Services  and 
Poverty. 

I would  like  to  give  you  just  a little  bit  of  my  background.  I am  a 
lawyer  and  certified  public  accountant.  I have  been  for  over  three  and 
a half  years  Commissioner  of  Relocation  for  the  City  of  New  York. 
I was  a member  of  the  Mayor’s  Housing  Legislative  Committee,  and 
now,  as  has  been  said,  I am  Borough  President  of  the  Bronx. 

Of  course,  my  knowledge  of  the  urban  problems,  and  particularly 
the  problems  of  poverty,  is  not  limited  to  my  official  capacity.  I was 
born  in  Puerto  Rico.  I came  here  when  I was  about  12  years  old.  I did 
not  know  then  how  to  speak  English,  and  I lived  in  the  slums  of  New 
York  City.  I also  lived  in  the  slums  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  so  I am  very 
familiar  with  what  it  is  like  on  a personal  basis. 

I have  been,  for  the  past  few  months,  trying  to  develop  a mechanism 
in  the  Constitution  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  will  give  the 
State  and  all  of  the  local  governments  the  necessary  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problems  of  the  core  city.  This  is  what  I would  like 
to  discuss  now. 
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We  have  had,  in  my  committee  in  Albany,  public  hearings  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  27  members  who  make  up  the  committee  come 
from  throughout  the  State,  as  do  the  186  delegates.  But  1 will  in  speak- 
ing limit  myself  to  New  York  City,  which  1 know  with  particularity. 

1 want  to  point  out  that  at  the  convention  we  have  practically  hnished 
every  article  except  the  one  involving  housing,  health,  social  services, 
and  poverty,  on  which  we  are  presently  deadlocked.  This  deadlock  by 
the  convention  reflects  the  state  of  our  society,  which  is  deadlocked, 
too,  not  because  it  doesn’t  know  the  solutions,  but  because  the  men 
and  women  who  are  in\olved  are  incapable  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
on  how  best  to  proceed.  And  so,  if  you  have  any  suggestions,  I would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you,  also.  1 didn’t  come  here  just  to  offer  mine. 


Government  Aid  Essential  for  Community  Development 

1 hnd  that  the  basic  problem,  in  the  cjuestion  of  housing  — and  I am 
going  to  limit  myself,  really,  to  housing,  because  of  the  time  limitations 

— in  New  York  City,  is  the  fact  that  because  of  the  cost  of  fand,  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  cost  of  money,  and  the  cost  of  taxes  — the 
four  main  factors  which  make  up  the  total  rental  on  any  building  — 
it  is  impossible  for  any  builder  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  build  low- 
income  housing,  or  even  build  middle-income  housing  without  the 
aid  of  Government. 

This  is  the  fundamental  factor  that  has  to  be  understood.  It  is  not 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  interested;  it  is  not  that  private  enter- 
prise has  walked  away.  It  is  simply  that  private  enterprise  cannot  do  it, 
because  you  don’t  have  to  be  a certified  public  accountant  to  hgure  out 
the  arithmetic.  \Vhen  you  add  up  the  four  factors,  you  do  hnd  that  no 
builder  can  build.  We  have  the  same  problem  when  Government  tries 
to  do  it.  I understand  Mayor  Lindsay  testified  yesterday. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  limits  that  are  placed  on  public  housing 

— the  $20,000  limit  for  an  apartment  for  low-income  housing.  This 
problem  arises  because  the  arithmetic  works  out  in  such  a way  that  we 
cannot  build  low-income  housing,  or  middle-income  housing,  for 
that  hgure.  Therefore,  it  is  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  devise  a 
mechanism  whereby  housing  can  be  built  and  rehabilitated,  to  provide 
the  necessary  governmental  subsidies  to  do  this. 

I am  sure  you  have  heard  it,  but  you  know,  of  course,  that  in  the 
City  of  New  York  there  are  43,000  old-law  tenement  buildings  that 
were,  in  effect,  condemned  in  1901.  They  are  still  in  existence,  and 
they  house,  now,  approximately  1 million  people.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 40,000  other  buildings  which  were  built  subsequent  to  1901, 
which  also  need  to  be  demolished  or  rehabilitated. 

d he  amount  of  money  that  is  available  now  is  inhnitesimal,  because 
whether  it  is  the  programs  that  Mayor  Lindsay  mentioned  that  are 
being  carried  out,  or  the  one  that  Borough  President  Percy  Sutton 
talked  about,  they  only  deal  with  one  small  area  of  the  City. 
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For  example,  tiie  laroesi  proonmi  we  have  goin”  on  is  the  West 
Side  Urban  Renewal  Area,  whidi  covers  a 20-l)lock  area.  Fhat  tosl 
approximately  S200  million,  l)iit  it  is  only  20  blocks. 

We  have  to  do  well  over  20  l)locks;  wc*  have  to  do  well  ovc'r  2,000 
blocks. 

^’oll  can  get  an  idea  ol  why,  when  we  speak  ol  housing,  wc*’re  talking 
about  billions  and  billions  ol  dollars  and  not  millions. 

One  ol  the  first  problems,  Irom  the'  point  ol  view  of  the  Tederal 
Ciovernment,  is  that  because  New  ^'ork  City  is  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 10  })LTcent  ol  any  Federal  bill,  we  never  can  get  enough  money 
to  do  anytliing  meaninglul  in  New  York  City. 

\\dien  the  President  first  })roposecl  the  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 
gram, it  was  said  that  approximately  |2..5  billion  would  be  provided, 
and  a lot  of  people  in  New  York  City  felt  very  hopeful,  until  we  began 
to  divide.  \Vc  realize  the  ])rogram  is,  first  of  all,  a six-year  program, 
d'hat  brought  it  clown  to  .'>(')()()  million  a year.  Then,  because  of  the 
fact  that  New  York  City  can  only  get  10  j)ercent,  it  means  |60  million. 
Well,  $60  million  only  covers  cjne  block  in  New  York  City.  Yc^u  can’t 
demonstrate  anything  on  a one-blc3ck  basis.  You  certainly  cannot  have 
a Model  Cities  or  Demonstration  Cities  Program. 

Therefore,  I felt  — and  we  have  felt  in  my  committee  — that  what  we 
had  to  do  was,  first  of  all,  to  provide  a mechanism  whereby  private 
enterprise  would  be  liberated  to  go  in  and  do  the  work  on  a mass  basis. 
We  have  provided  in  the  section  that  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
stitution Convention  an  article  which  allows  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  grants  and  loans  to  persons,  associations  or  corporations 
for  a public  purpose  involving  community  development. 

There  is  a very  important  change,  here.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  the  question  of  housing. 

One  of  the  other  mistakes  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  states 
and  the  cities  have  made,  is  that  the  programs  talk  only  about  housing. 
Housing  does  not,  by  itself,  make  for  a total  community. 

We  need  to  have  the  flexibility  to  provide  candy  stores  at  the  bottom 
of  housing  projects,  for  example;  to  provide  for  libraries,  community 
centers,  for  health  centers,  for  parks;  in  other  words,  for  a total 
community. 

That  is  why  this  proposed  article  is  called  a Community  Develop- 
ment Article.  The  definition  involves  all  of  the  things  that  make  for  a 
total  community,  including  economic  development  — that  is,  industrial 
development  — job  development,  and  all  of  the  things  that  you  would 
have  if  you  had  a total  community. 

The  article  as  proposed  has  been  designed  this  way  because  we  now 
have  low-income  housing,  middle-income  housing,  and  rent  subsidies 
and  rehabilitation  and  Model  Cities,  and  we  don’t  know  what  the  next 
program  is  going  to  be  called.  Five  years  from  now,  therefore,  in  the 
Constitution,  we  are  saying  we  are  having  the  broadest  possible  defini- 
tion of  a total  community,  so  that  any  program  that  might  be  de- 
veloped would  then  be  able  to  fit  into  that  definition. 
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I think  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  would  recommend.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  recommendations  'I  can  make:  that  in  any  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  is  designed,  the  moneys  provided  not  be  limited  to  housing, 
because  it  is  just  not  going  to  work.  You  will  just  be  building  solid 
ghettos  with  no  facilities. 

If  you  tour  Manhattan,  for  example,  you  go  from  112th  Street  to 
1 15th  Street,  from  First  A\enue  all  the  way  over  to  Lenox  Avenue,  and 
all  that  you  see  is  row  after  row  of  low-income  housing  projects.  A kid 
can  grow  up  there  and  see  nothing  but  low-income  people,  and  see 
nothing  but  highrise  buildings,  lliis  is  not  because  anyone  was  trying 
to  create  another  ghetto.  It  is  because  under  the  laws  that  were  in 
existence  at  that  time  you  coiddn’t  even  put  a candy  store  on  the  first 
floor  of  a housing  project,  because  the  Federal  laws  were  so  designed. 

W’e  would  ask  you  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  we  drop  the 
words  “mere  housing”  and  talk  about  a community,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a meaningful  program.  Also,  to  answer  the  question  asked  of 
Mr.  Moses  about  the  problem  of  relocation,  of  course  we  have  to  build 
relocation  facilities  in  other  areas.  For  example,  last  year  I supported 
Mayor  Lindsay’s  program  to  build  low-income  housing,  vest-pocket 
housing,  in  middle-income  areas. 

But  one  of  the  other  problems  is  that  if  all  you  can  do  is  go  in  and 
build  a low-income  housing  project,  the  community  complains,  and 
properly,  that  you  are  not  providing  for  the  schools,  you  are  not  pro- 
^•iding  for  the  other  facilities.  A community  which  in  the  beginning  did 
not  have  adeejuate  facilities  gets  more  people  without  additional 
facilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  relocating  people  out  of  the 
ghetto  into  middle-income  areas,  we  have  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the 
other  community,  community  resources  as  well  as  low-income  people. 
Otherwise  the  program  cannot  be  successful. 

I want  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  answer  is  to  provide 
private  enterprise  with  the  necessary  flexibility  is  that  I don’t  think 
that  any  commissioner  of  housing,  even  Mr.  Moses,  would  be  able  to 
process  the  necessary  amount  of  housing  units  through  his  office  that 
are  required  in  a city  like  New  York. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  bureaucracy  is  such  that  no  commis- 
sioner — and  I have  been  Commissioner  of  Relocation,  as  I said,  for 
almost  four  years  — can  take  care  of  all  the  work  that  is  required.  By 
definition,  it  becomes  a funnel,  which  eventually  ends  up  with  a 
board  and  one  man,  and  it  limits  the  amount  of  housing  units  that 
can  be  processed,  whether  it  is  for  new  construction  or  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

This  is  why  we  are  approaching  it  through  community  develop- 
ment, where,  instead  of  everything  being  processed,  we  woidd  have 
incentives  that  private  enterprise  could  take  advantage  of  and  then 
proceed  to  do  its  work  by  itself. 

Up  in  Albany  we  have  agreed.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
on  the  need  for  a community  development  article,  which  we  need 
more  than  housing.  \Ve  agreed  on  the  words  that  should  be  used,  \Ve 


have  agreed  on  the  exceptions  Iroin  giants  and  loans  to  lie  made  to 
indi\ idiials,  associations,  and  c orjiorations.  But  wliat  we  have  not 
agreed  on,  and  what  we  are  deadlocked  on,  is  the  linaneing  aspect  ol  it. 

I'he  [act  that  all  ol  this  beautilul  article  in  the  State  Constitution 
\vould  have  absolute!)  no  meaning  il  we  maintain  in  the  State  Con- 
stitution the  present  recpiirement  lor  relerendum  belore  any  luncls  can 
be  appropriated,  is  signilicant,  because  the  history  ot  New  York  State 
lor  the  past  few  years  indicate  that  every  time  there  is  a housing 
referendum  put  before  the  voters,  it  is  defeated. 

I'he  reason  we  are  deadlocked  is  because  I feel  that  1 could  not,  with 
all  honesty,  get  up  before  the.  people  and  say  that  this  is  the  article 
that  is  going  to  represent  their  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  tell 
them  we’re  going  to  have  a referendum,  because  it  would  mean  the 
article  would  not  be  approved,  and  it  would  be  just  words,  since  the 
people  would  not  approve  the  necessary  funds  to  implement  this. 

This,  1 think,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  that  the  delegates  who  dis- 
agree with  me  are  not  being  insincere  with  me,  but  they  are  represent- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  their  communities. 


Cost  Is  the  Roadblock 

The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  city  and  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Nation  do  not  want  to  support  the  cost  that  is  re- 
cjuired  to  solve  this  problem. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  the  solution.  It  is  not  that  we  cannot 
agree  upon  the  wording,  either  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  laws. 
It  is  that  we  cannot  agree  on  the  linaneing,  and  we  cannot  get  people 
to  approve  the  ccjst,  even  on  the  limited  basis. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  function  that  you  may  be  able  to  help  with  until 
we  can  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  that  when  we  talk  of 
community  development,  we  are  not  merely  talking  about  the  ghetto 
community,  but  we  are  talking  about  the  entire  community  in  this 
State  — because  if  you  don’t  address  yourself  to  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto  community,  there  will  be  no  total  community.  When  I talk  of 
community  development,  I mean  that  we  need  the  support  of  the 
total  community.  Until  we  can  get  that,  we  will  continue  to  be  as  we 
are  at  the  Convention  — deadlocked.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much,  Borough  President  Badillo. 

Our  next  speaker  will  be  the  Honorable  Edna  Kelly,  Congress- 
woman  from  the  12th  District  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Badillo:  I have  to  leave  at  this  point. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Does  anyone  have  any  questions  of  Borough  President 
Badillo? 

Mr.  Baker:  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a conflict  in 
the  Federal  funding  regulations  with  local  zoning  regulations,  local 
zoning  ordinances,  which  does  not  permit  you  to  construct  or  recon- 
struct the  small  businesses  in  conjunction  with  the  housing  develop- 
ment that  have  been  replaced? 
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Mr.  Badillo:  No,  the  conflict  is  not  with  the  local  housing  ordi- 
nances. The  conllict  is  within  the  Federal  law  itsell,  that  up  to  very 
recently  you  could  not  rent  out  a portion  of  the  low-income  project  to 
what  they  call  j^rivate  enterprise,  such  as  a little  candy  store  owner, 
because  it  was  prohibited. 

To  give  you  one  example,  in  this  project  I spoke  of,  up  on  115th 
Street,  the  City,  with  Federal  aid,  built  a beautiful  community  center. 
That  center  was  empty,  night  after  night.  A lot  of  teenagers  are  in  the 
area,  but  they  wouldn’t  go  there  because  there  were  no  facilities  avail- 
able. 1 tried  to  get  a corporation  to  provide  a juke  box  and  sodas,  like 
a candy  store,  but  it  couldn’t  be  approved  because  it  was  forbidden 
under  Federal  regulations,  since  it  was  supposed  to  be  a low-income 
housing  project,  and  could  not  be  rented  to  a profit-making  business. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  then  we  will  go 
to  the  next  witness.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Badillo.  We  will  hear 
next  from  Congresswoman  Edna  Kelly. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN  EDNA  KELLY 

Rep.  Kelly:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission:  I wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  participate  in  today’s  hearings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  Your  task  is  a difficult  assignment  — 
to  look  into  the  local  issues  affecting  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  in  your  release  of  August  51,  “We  are 
trying  to  break  the  log  jam  of  inertia,  inappropriate  taxation,  outdated 
zoning  laws  and  building  codes,  and  discrimination  which  have  pre- 
vented us  from  making  our  cities  more  livable.  We  are  seeing  workable 
ideas  from  all  sources  — government,  labor,  business,  education,  civic 
organization  — on  what  is  required  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  cre- 
ate decent  low-cost  housing  and  good  neighborhoods  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.” 

You  have  been  listening  to  expert  witnesses  testify  on  issues  involv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  cities  — problems  which  have  caused  devastat- 
ing inroads  on  the  lives  of  city  dwellers  and  the  tranquility  of  urban 
society. 

I do  not  propose  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  points  presented,  or 
with  prior  witnesses’  suggested  “workable  ideas.”  Consideration  and 
appraisal  of  all  of  these  jjroposals  is  your  difficult  task. 

In  my  capacity,  I offer  my  assistance,  my  office  and  my  personal 
knowledge  in  any  manner  you  might  consider  helpful. 

As  you  know,  I appear  today  as  a Member  of  Congress,  having  the 
honor  of  representing  the  12th  Congressional  District,  the  most  popu- 
lous Congressional  District  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  located 
in  the  most  populous  Borough  of  the  City  of  New  York  — Brooklyn. 

Based  upon  only  the  1960  census,  and  that  may  be  understated, 
more  than  2,600,000  peoj^le  reside  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  It  is 
separated  from  the  other  boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  seven 
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bridges  and  a tunnel.  At  one  lime  it  was  a city  unto  itself.  While 
Brooklyn  is  now  a part  of  the  Caty  of  New  \ork,  its  problems  are  as 
extensive  or  more  so,  than  those  of  many  ol  our  larger  (iiies.  Ib'ooklyn 
is  unicjue,  as  is  each  of  the  boroughs  of  the  City  ol  New  \'ork.  While 
there  are  common  threads,  as  witnesses  have  mentioned,  each  borough 
rc(|uires  individual  attention,  as  their  j)roblems  are  dillerent,  due  to 
natural  barriers  which  separate  the  boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

VV^e  are  all  aware  that  our  cities  are  facing,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
challenge  of  this  era.  We  know  that  every  facet  of  urban  living  is  on 
the  move.  This  momentum  has  a formidable  bearing  on  the  city 
dweller  — economically,  socially,  [politically  and  [psychologically.  1 be- 
lieve this  leads  to  the  “log  jam  cpf  inertia”  to  which  you  referred  in 
your  release  of  August  31. 

How  can  we  try  to  break  this  log  jam?  Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  is, 
action!  Action  on  our  part  — the  city  dweller.  There  must  be  a return 
to  the  positive  feeling  of  Icpve,  of  pride  and  respect  for  the  community 
and  the  city  in  which  we  live.  It  is  self-help  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
and  self-determination  which  could  make  this  City  even  more  livable 
than  it  formerly  was.  No  government  nor  any  amount  of  money  can 
do  the  job,  alone.  What  is  needed  is  a combination  of  all  forces  in  the 
community:  business,  industry,  the  [professionals  and  religious  and 
civic  organizations.  All  must  work  together  for  progress  — to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  past  — with  mutual  trust  of  each  other. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  broad  background  of  the  problems  this 
Commission  has  earmarked.  Many  of  them,  such  as  outdated  zoning 
laws  and  building  codes,  fall  within  the  scope  of  local  city  governments. 
To  these  I add  many  of  more  urgent  nature.  They  are:  taxation  prob- 
lems, discrimination,  housing,  employment,  education,  crime  and  exo- 
dus of  the  middle-income  group  from  cities. 

In  addressing  myself  briefly  to  these  issues  I realize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  are  an  economist,  and  1 take  a deep  breath  before  mentioning 
this  first  item. 


Taxation,  Discrimination:  Two  Problems  for  Action 

I submit  for  your  consideration  that  a complete  study  of  taxation  and 
taxing  powers  of  all  levels  of  government  must  be  undertaken.  This 
should  include  taxation  from  the  Federal  level  down  to  the  smallest 
unit  of  local  government.  In  some  instances  the  burdens  of  taxation  on 
businesses  and  individuals  have  become  oppressive.  For  example,  cer- 
tain taxes  which  are  essential  to  produce  required  revenue  for  the  City 
of  New  York  are  causing  an  exodus  of  business  and  of  the  middle- 
income  group  from  the  City.  Without  this  group  no  community  can 
survive.  I am  as  sure  as  we  are  here  today  that  if  the  exodus  of  business 
and  middle-income  people  is  not  halted  in  New  York  --  New  York  will 
soon  lose  its  position  as  the  business  center  of  the  world. 

The  second  issue  to  which  I refer  is  discrimination.  The  Federal 
Government  has  acted  to  help  to  restore  and  insure  the  inherent  rights 
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of  all  persons.  Both  federally  and  locally,  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  all  fronts.  These  are  matters  of  public  rec- 
ord. I snbmit,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  enforce 
these  laws,  of  ]:>eople  to  accept  these  laws,  and  those  affected  to  measure 
up  to  their  responsibilities.  Congress  has  taken  many  actions  on  urban 
problems.  It  has  created  a Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs. 
It  has  enacted  the  Poverty  Program  and  has  provided  for  a small  num- 
ber of  new,  low-income  housing  units.  There  is,  however,  much  more 
Congress  must  do  to  measure  up  to  its  responsibility  to  the  com- 
monweal. 

There  are  many  excellent  bills  in  Congress  concerning  urban  prob- 
lems which  await  action.  I have  introduced  many  of  these,  along  with 
my  colleagues.  I trust  the  Commission  will  review  them  and  make 
carefully  selected  recommendations  on  them  in  its  report. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  testified  before  you  on 
Wednesday  and  addressed  his  remarks  to  these  bills.  I agree  that 
passage  of  them  would  be  a substantial  step  towards  our  objectives. 
These  bills,  which  I have  also  introduced,  would  provide  incentives 
for  the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  residents  of  urban  poverty  areas  and  would  provide  new, 
low-income  housing  by  creating  a mechanism  by  which  private  enter- 
prise can  and  will  build  and  rehabilitate  large  numbers  of  low-cost 
housing  units  in  urban  poverty  areas. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  as  I believe  it  is  to  many  others,  that  while  much 
valuable  legislation  is  pending  in  Congress,  the  Federal  Government 
may  find  it  difficult  at  this  time  to  provide  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  recjuired  to  achieve  the  goal  of  constructing  sufficient  low- 
income  housing.  Other  ways  and  means  must  be  found  at  this  time  to 
achieve  this  necessary  goal. 

Business  is  now  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  social  mission  of  gov- 
ernment. It  now  has  a little  better  recognition  of  the  function  of  profit 
than  it  formerly  did. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  breaking  the  log  jam  is,  as  I see  it,  to 
devise  means  of  eliminating  the  problems  which  have  kept  private 
enterprise  out  of  the  low-cost  housing  field.  Basically,  these  problems 
are  two  in  number.  They  are,  the  high  cost  of  constructing  low-income 
housing,  and  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  the  same,  due  to  prevailing 
interest  rates,  taxes,  vandalism  and  virtual  destruction  of  many  prop- 
erties by  those  who  occupy  the  same. 


Loans  for  Co-ops  for  Low-Income  Purchasers 

I am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  housing,  but  I submit  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation  I have  referred  to,  a cooperative  program  can  be 
developed  whereby  private  enterjirise  could  construct  low-income 
dwelling  units  for  sale  on  a cooperative  basis.  I envision  a program  pro- 
viding for  federally  guaranteed  low-interest,  long-term  mortgages  un- 
der which  the  PU'deral  Government  would  contribute  the  differential 
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between  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the  going  rate  of 
interest.  I further  emision  cities  granting  tax  reductions  or  tax  abate- 
ments on  these  properties.  C^ioinbined  with  these  suggestions,  I further 
propose  that  in  connection  with  these  properties,  the  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  institute  a program  whereby  a low-income  purchaser  could  nego- 
tiate a federally  guaranteed  low-interest,  long-term  loan  to  help  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  cooperative  housing  unit. 

By  this  method,  private  enterprise  would  find  it  feasible  to  construct 
low-cost  housing.  Normal  banking  and  financial  channels  could  be 
utilized  to  provide  the  necessary  financing. 

Perhaps  most  impcn  tant,  low-income  families  would,  through  owner- 
ship, develop  pride  which  would  guarantee  the  preservation  and  proper 
maintenance  of  these  properties.  In  this  regard,  I am  convinced  that 
the  greatest  majority  of  low-income  families  are  hard-working,  decent 
people  who,  if  given  the  opportunity  to  live  decently,  will  justify  our 
confidence. 

I wish  to  make  one  further  observation  concerning  the  problems 
faced  by  this  Commission.  1 believe  that  this  Commission  should  not 
only  concern  itself  with  existing  housing  problems,  but  that  it  must 
also  give  consideration  to  developing  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
existing  housing  from  deteriorating  to  slum-like  conditions. 

1 have  in  mind  what  has  happened,  for  example,  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  part  of  which  is  within  my  Congres- 
sional District.  Several  years  ago  there  were  few  areas  of  substandard 
housing  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  As  a result,  this  area  was  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  the  city  planners.  Priority  was  given  to  bulldoz- 
ing already  deteriorated  areas  and  constructing,  in  their  place,  high- 
rise  apartment  buildings.  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  a transitional  neighbor- 
hood, was  left  untouched  and  rapidly  deteriorated  so  that  vast 
numbers  of  its  present  housing  accommodations  are  now  substandard. 
In  this  regard,  I urge  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  such  prob- 
lems as  code  enforcement,  vest-pocket  construction,  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing  accommodations.  Preventing  deterioration  of  hous- 
ing, along  with  selective  construction  of  new  units  are  steps  that  are 
necessary. 

The  problems  faced  are  difficult  and  long-existing  prejudices  must 
be  conquered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Commission’s  recommendations  will  serve  as 
a blueprint  for  the  future  — for  a great  part  of  our  future  is  bound  up 
in  our  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much.  Before  we  proceed  with  cjues- 
tions  by  the  Commission,  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Neal  Hardy,  who 
is  currently  Deputy  Administrator  for  Rehabilitation  in  New  York 
City’s  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. ^ 

^ On  December  1,  1967,  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation  in 
the  New  York  Department  of  Development,  Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Served  as  Commissioner,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  under  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Earlier,  Assistant  Executive  Vice  President,  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  and  Director  of  NAHB’s  National  Housing  Center;  ten  years’ 
service  with  Federal  government  in  housing  field. 
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STATEMENT  BY  NEAL  HARDY 


Mr.  Hardy:  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a real  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  and  discuss  with  you  an  experimental  rehabilitation  program  that 
the  City  of  New  York  has  undertaken. 

The  genesis  for  this  particular  experimental  activity  originated  in 
the  Rent  Administration  when  it  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Hortense  Gabel. 
She  wanted  to  undertake  a type  of  demonstration  or  experimental 
project  which  would  determine,  hopefully,  that  it  is  possible  without 
the  involuntary  dislocation  of  current  residents  in  the  slum  neighbor- 
hoods, to  rehabilitate  existing  structures  and  j^rovide  a decent  en- 
vironment on  a neighborhood  basis.  I his,  at  the  time,  was  — and  I 
suppose  in  many  quarters  may  still  be  — a somewhat  controversial  ob- 
jective to  undertake.  There  are  many  who  say  that  the  type  of  build- 
ings themselves,  which  as  Borough  President  Badillo  told  you,  were  in 
effect  outlawed  in  1901,  are  not  worth  preserving. 

If  I could  develop  any  kind  of  an  alternative  solution,  I think  I 
would  agree  with  this  position,  because  these  are  structures  which  even 
after  rehabilitation  are  still,  in  the  main,  five-story  walkups,  with  in- 
adequate light  and  air.  The  density  is  excessively  high  in  terms  of 
ground  coverage,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Borough  President  also  told  you,  we  have 
43,000  of  these  structures  in  the  City  of  New  York.  There  are  1 million 
people  living  in  them,  and  I,  for  one,  think  it  is  well  worth  experi- 
menting, at  least  on  a limited  basis,  to  see  whether  it  isn’t  possible  to 
avoid  what  to  me  at  the  moment  appears  to  be  the  only  alternative  — 
the  sentencing  of  another  couple  of  generations  of  slum  families  and 
their  children  to  living  in  outrageous  conditions. 

Rehab  Record  in  New  York  City 

The  first  of  the  projects  which  was  undertaken  under  this  experi- 
mental program  is  one  that  the  Commission  visited  the  day  before 
yesterday  on  West  114th  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 

Let  me  just  briefly  describe  what  was  involved  in  that  particular 
project.  A private  foundation  acquired  37  buildings  on  this  long  block 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1,750  per  dwelling  unit.  Over  half  of  the  build- 
ings have  now  been  rehabilitated  into  livable  apartments  which  are  not 
comparable  to  new  construction,  but  are  vastly  superior  to  the  decayed 
and  run-down  tenements  which  tliey  were  just  two  short  years  ago. 

From  that  beginning  there  are  now  seven  or  eight  additional  projects 
in  different  parts  of  the  City,  which  I would  like  briefly  to  run  down 
for  you,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  particular 
experiment.  In  all,  they  involve  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,500  units,  which  in  one  way  or  another  are  in  the  process  of  being 
rehabilitated  in  specific  neighborhoods  throughout  the  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experience  to  me,  at  least,  which  has 
come  out  of  this  series  of  experiments,  is  the  activity  of  the  United 
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States  Gypsum  Company  on  East  102nd  Street  and  East  lOSrd  Street. 
As  people  from  the  United  States  Gypsum  woidd  tell  you,  their  inter- 
est in  entering-  an  experimental  rehabilitation  activity  in  New  York 
was  based  primarily  oh  seeing  whether  it  was  economically  feasible  to 
redo  these  buildings  and  provide  a market  for  the  products  of  that 
particular  company. 

They  purchased  the  lirst  building  with  their  own  money,  and  re- 
habilitated it  completely  with  their  own  capital.  They  did  this  in 
order  not  to  have  to  become  involved  with  governmental  agencies, 
private  financing,  or  anything  of  this  sort,  and  to  do  their  own  very 
careful  cost  accounting  in  terms  of  what  they  undertook  to  do. 

They  were  sufliciently  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  first  building 
that  they  bought  up  the  entire  block  on  102nd  Street.  From  there,  they 
went  to  103rd  Street  and  purchased  that  entire  block,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  another  project  in  the  Harlem  Triangle.  This  project  will 
involve  another  1 1 buildings  up  there.  Actually,  I received  a call  just 
yesterday  from  Ghicago,  where  they  have  asked  me  to  find  other  loca- 
tions in  the  city  to  which  they  could  expand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  United 
States  Gypsum  has  evolved  its  activities  in  this  field  is  that  they  were 
quickly  put  in  contact  with  a locally  based  community  organization  in 
this  part  of  East  Harlem  which  had  set  up  a private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion with  the  intention  of  acquiring  and  managing  rehabilitated  struc- 
tures in  their  neighborhood.  It  is  a locally  based  organization  com- 
posed of  a settlement  house,  a Catholic  church,  a Chicago-based  private 
philanthropic  foundation,  and  a Protestant  church. 

As  things  have  worked  out,  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Gypsum  in  charge 
of  this  project,  their  architect,  and  the  builders  sit  down  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  organization  which  will  become  the  ulti- 
mate owner  of  the  project,  to  discuss  such  things  as  the  rearrangement 
of  apartments  in  terms  of  numbers  of  bedrooms  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  community,  costs,  and  rent  levels,  which  are  pre- 
determined before  work  proceeds.  But  from  that  point  on,  the  U.  S. 
Gypsum  Company  or  its  subsidiary  organizes,  acquires  title  to  the 
buildings,  pays  all  of  the  seed  money  expenses  in  connection  with 
architectural  drawings,  engineering  studies,  feasibility  reports  and 
whatever,  and  obtains  FHA  financing,  but  only  for  financing  which 
lasts  until  such  time  as  the  buildings  are  completed,  at  which  time 
they  are  transferred  to  the  locally  based,  nonprofit  sponsor. 

This  avoids  putting  U.  S.  Gypsum  in  the  position  of  becoming  a 
permanent  landlord,  which  they  have  no  real  desire  to  do.  Secondly, 
it  has  the  very  real  advantage,  in  terms  of  giving  a locally  based  com- 
munity, nonprofit  sponsor  a real  voice  as  a client  in  terms  of  what  it  is 
they  would  like  to  have  in  the  finished  product,  but  not  putting  it 
through  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  becoming  experts  in  the  processing 
of  an  application  through  FHA,  dealing  with  architects  directly  on 
every  detail,  or  having  to  find  the  seed  money  to  take  care  of  paying 
for  initial  expenses. 

In  other  words,  it  is  strictly  a builder-seller-client  type  relationship, 
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which  I think  to  a very  happy  degree  introduces  the  expertise  of  busi- 
ness people  in  terms  of  the  business  end  of  the  operation,  but  leaves 
the  nonprofit,  locally  based  sponsor  as  the  continuing  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  project. 

A very  similar  and  highly  interesting  project  is  taking  place  in  the 
Park  Slope  area  of  Brooklyn.  In  this  case  the  structures  happen  to  be 
brownstones.  Unlike  old-law  tenements,  these  brownstone  structures 
lend  themselves  to  the  type  of  rehabilitation  which  hopefully  — I think 
I can  say  this  with  assurance  at  this  point  — will  result  in  high  quality, 
completely  up-to-standard  amenities  in  terms  of  the  type  of  apartment 
units  which  will  be  developed. 

The  cost  will  be  somewhat  higher,  but  I think  probably  in  the  long 
run  well  worth  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  rent  supplements,  again  the  re- 
habilitation can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  residing  in  the 
neighborhood. 

This  one  is  being  sponsored,  in  fact,  by  the  same  private  foundation 
which  has  undertaken  the  project  on  114th  Street. 

There  are  similar  projects  in  what  we  call  the  upper  Park  Avenue 
area,  which  is  Park  Avenue  at  117th  and  118th  Street.  There  is  a sub- 
stantial project  being  sponsored  by  a settlement  house  in  the  Bronx. 
In  addition,  although  it  is  in  the  very  initial  stages  at  this  point,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a substantial  rehabilitation  project,  probably 
involving  a high  level  of  home  ownership,  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  of  Brooklyn.  I was  meeting  with  the  FHA  just  yesterday  on  that 
particular  project. 

Now  if  I may,  just  briefly,  I would  like  to  discuss  what  are  some 
of  the  lessons  we  learned  from  this  experience  to  date,  because  it  has 
been  a learning  process  from  the  very  beginning.  I make  no  pretense 
that  we  have  learned  all  the  lessons  we  probably  should  have,  or  hope- 
fully will  before  this  is  completed. 

Certainy,  one  thing  which  seems  to  me  stands  out  very  clearly,  is 
that  as  projects  of  this  sort,  whether  they  be  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion or  new  construction,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  programmed  through 
the  neighborhoods  in  a city  like  New  York,  it  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  they  are  to  be  done  under  nonprofit  sponsorship,  to  find 
the  expertise  and  initial  seed  money  investment  needed  by  a long  list 
of  well-motivated  sponsors.  Such  sponsors  are  completely  inexperienced 
in  the  complex  task  of  putting  a project  together;  that  is,  proving  the 
economic  feasibility  of  sites  and  buildings,  assembling  the  properties, 
engaging  architects  to  do  preliminary  work,  and  arranging  for  the 
mortgage  financing.  In  point  of  actual  fact,  even  after  having  gone 
through  this  process,  it  probably  will  have  been  an  experience  which 
will  never  be  repeated  by  that  particular  locally  based  nonprofit 
sponsor. 

A Quasi-Public  Development  Corporation 

I would  therefore  like  to  expand,  if  we  can,  the  experience  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company  has  had  in  providing  for  a quasi- 
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public  (levclopmem  corporation,  if  )()u  will,  which  could  he  adc- 
(piatcly  funded  to  provide  this  as  a c lient  service,  so  to  speak,  to  non- 
profit sponsors  throughout  the  city. 

d'he  clients  would  have,  (ertainly,  direct  })articipation  in  terms  of 
those  considerations  which  arc  most  meaninirful  to  them  — that  is,  rent 
levels,  size  of  units,  community  amenities  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  housing  project.  A development  corj)oration  could  do  this  for 
them,  conserving  both  expertise  and  using  a small  revolving  fund  to 
take  care  of  seed  money  ad\ances.  I am  sure  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
much  more  efficient  and  effective  way  of  carrying  out  this  type  of 
activity. 

Rent  Supplements  Vital 

Another  problem  which  I suggest  here  which  we  have  found  a real 
difficulty  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  adequate  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, even  in  these  relati\ely  modest  projects,  if  the  rents  of  these 
neighborhoods  are  to  be  such  as  to  allow  the  tenants  to  continue  to 
live  there. 

In  each  of  the  more  than  dozen  communities  which  we  have  sur- 
veyed very  carefully,  we  find  that  there  is  a certain  percentage  of 
families  now  living  there,  particularly  elderly  people  on  Social  Se- 
curity or  small  pensions,  who  in  point  of  real  fact  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  rents  they  are  paying  now  in  deteriorated,  rundown  flats,  with- 
out rent  supplements.  I see  no  real  future  without  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram throughout  the  slum  areas  of  this  city,  or  any  other  city,  for  that 
matter. 

For  New  York  City,  if  1 may  be  parochial  for  a moment,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  we  have  one  real  difficulty  with  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram as  well;  that  is,  that  the  income  ceilings  for  eligibility  to  receive 
rent  supplements  are,  in  fact,  considerably  lower  than  they  are  for 
admission  to  public  housing  in  the  City. 

This  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  which  should  be  corrected.  If  the  rent 
supplement  program,  as  1 understand  it.  Senator  Douglas,  was  in- 
tended to  meet  the  same  housing  requirements  of  the  same  economic 
groups  who  are  eligible  for  public  housing,  I honestly  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  isn’t  possible  for  Washington  to  accept  the  income  ceil- 
ings set  by  a city,  so  they  are  directly  comparable  with  the  public  hous- 
ing limits  which  prevail. 

This  way,  we  are  in  the  anomalous  situation  of  having  families  who 
might  prefer  to  stay  in  their  own  neighborhoods  in  a rehabilitated 
structure,  who  are  eligible  for  public  housing,  but  whose  income  is 
too  high  to  receive  rent  supplements  — which  doesn’t  make  common 
sense. 

I can  never  conclude  a discussion  on  rehabilitation  without  making 
this  one  caveat.  I do  not  propose,  nor  would  I like  it  understood,  that 
the  type  of  experimental  work  we  are  doing  represents  a sole  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  slum  neighborhoods.  I couldn’t  have  spent 
all  my  adult  life  in  housing  and  come  to  that  kind  of  conclusion. 
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I think  it  is  a necessary  complementary  tool.  1 would  hope  that  as 
we  proceed  we  can  place  primary  emphasis  on  a planned  neighbor- 
hood concept.  Projects  much  larger  than  any  we  are  at  present  under- 
taking could  be  done  with  a combination  of  both  rehabilitation  and 
new  construction  in  an  orderly,  planned  way,  which  would  result  in  a 
neighborhood  in  which  structures  worth  saving  have  been  saved,  and 
those  not  worth  saving  would  have  been  destroyed.  And  you  would 
have  created  an  upgraded  neighborhood  witli  minimal  or  no  displace- 
ment of  the  families  who  choose  to  continue  to  reside  there.  Thank 
you  \ery  much. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  have  questions 
from  the  Commission. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Ravitch:  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 would  like  to  comment  about 
the  privilege  / have  had  of  being  involved  in  these  experiments.  I can 
say  but  for  Mr.  Hardy  none  of  them  would  have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hardy,  I would  like  to  pursue,  for  a minute  or  two  if  I may  ivith 
you,  the  cjuestion  of  the  former  ownership  of  these  projects. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  a nonprofit  owner,  as  distinct  from  a limited 
profit  form  of  ownership,  doesn’t  change  the  basic  economics  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tenants'?  I am  talking  only  of  the  question  of  dob 
lars,  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hardy:  No,  theoretically,  limited  profit  sponsorship  should  be 
able  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  a rent  scale  project  as  a nonprofit 
sponsor. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  The  only  difference  being  the  6 percent  return  on  the 
10  percent  equity,  which  is  about  4^2  percent  debt  service? 

Mr.  Hardy:  Yes,  a very  modest  charge. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  What  do  you  foresee,  in  terms  of  the  available  relief 
in  the  event  the  operating  costs  of  these  projects  — that  is,  the  operat- 
ing maintenance  costs  of  these  projects,  and  the  debt  service  — exceed 
the  rent  roll  within  a relatively  short  period  of  time  after  initial  occu- 
pancy? What  relief  is  available  for  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Hardy:  The  only  relief  that  would  be  available  under  the 
present  state  of  affairs  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rent  roll  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  rent  supplement  allowances  made  to  the  rent  supplement 
tenants. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  despite  all  the  subsidies  we 
have  a terrible  burden  in  even  meeting  the  pocketbooks  of  the  people 
that  we’re  trying  to  serve  in  the  first  instance,  is  it  logical  to  assume 
that  additional  subsidies  would  be  forthcoming  to  meet  this  additional 
cost? 

Mr.  Hardy:  1 woidd  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  turned  out  to  be 
the  only  practical  answer  to  it.  You  can  proceed  with  speculation  on 
the  rising  economic  and  earning  capacity  of  the  tenants  in  the  par- 
ticular projects.  But  whether  this  will  go  at  a pace  which  is  equal  to 
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potential  increases  in  operating  expenses,  taxes,  or  whatever,  is  prob- 
lematical. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  1 believe  the  FHA  recognized  this  problem  in  their 
regulations  after  the  program  got  under  way  — that  of  providing  the 
working  capital  to  cover  contingencies  — and.  so  this  could  be  covered 
by  the  mortgage  as  well. 

Mr.  Hardy:  That  is  correct. 

No  Working  Capital  from  Nonprofit  Sponsors 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / understand  there  is  now  considerable  discussion  in 
Washington  about  imposing  a reejuirement  that  a nonprofit  group  pul 
up  at  least  5 percent  in  escrow  of  the  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  as 
a working  capital  fund.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  whether  you 
think  this  is  a wise  decision  or  not? 

Mr.  Hardy:  It  is  true  that  language  to  this  effect  apparently  is  in  the 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

1 can  comment  on  it  accurately  only  in  terms  of  my  experience  with 
the  nonprofit  sponsors  with  whom  we  have  worked  in  New  York,  who, 
except  for  a couple  of  private  foundations,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
truly  community-based  organizations,  with  a lot  of  competence  and 
frequently  tied  in  with  an  ongoing  substantial  church  organization, 
an  association  of  churches,  or  what-not.  But  the  one  thing  which  be- 
came evident  from  the  outset,  in  every  single  case,  was  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  organizations  of  this  sort  putting  up  anything  like  5 
percent  in  the  way  of  an  equity  investment. 

If  this  particular  provision  should  stand,  1 will  say  that  we  will  have 
no  more  projects  in  the  City  of  New  York  under  that  kind  of  spon- 
sorship. I think  this  would  be  a shame,  because  there  is  a great  deal 
of  merit  in  terms  of  the  inherent  strengths  which  are  being  shown  by 
some  of  the  locally  based  nonprofit  sponsors  acting  in  concert  with  a 
church  organization,  let  us  say,  with  a history  of  continuity. 

1 would  hate  to  lose  this. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / have  one  last  question.  I share  your  view  that  the 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  community  is  often  the  key.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  merit  in  the  suggestion  — which  1 think  we  have  all 
heard  fairly  often  — that  perhaps  a new  type  of  management  institu- 
tion, either  totally  governmental,  or  perhaps  quasi-governmental, 
could  be  inserted  as  the  operating  agency,  with  the  community  organi- 
zation still,  in  effect,  controlling  the  major  decisions?  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  merit  in  this? 

Mr.  Hardy:  1 think  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  in  this.  Just  as 
you  need  to  bring  in  a certain  basic  business  sense  into  the  production 
of  a project,  be  it  new  or  rehabilitated,  I think  there  is  a very  real 
role  for  a professional  management  organization  which  could  handle, 
on  behalf  of  a number  of  nonprofit  sponsors  or  clients,  the  actual  day- 
to-day  business  of  rent  collections,  supervision  of  maintenance  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I would  be  all  for  experimenting  with  this. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Tax  Abatement:  Revenue  Loss 


Mr.  Baker:  Mrs.  Kelly,  in  your  comments  you  indicated  that  there 
is  a need  for  revision  of  the  tax  laws  through  all  levels  of  Government, 
and  you  stated  in  your  statement  that  many  industries  and  businesses 
are  relocated  outside  of  the  high  tax  areas  of  New  York  City. 

This,  I suspect,  holds  true  in  many  of  the  major  cities  throughout 
our  Nation.  Further,  in  your  statement  you  indicate  that  there  should 
be,  in  order  to  increase  the  incentive  of  private  industry  to  invest  in 
low-cost  housmg,  a tax  abatement  or  tax  consideration. 

Since  most  gox/ernments  at  the  local  level  — that  is  states  and  cities 
and  counties  — rely  almost  entirely  on  taxation  for  their  subsistence 
and  for  their  management,  this,  then,  would  create  a reduction  in  the 
revenue  to  that  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  city  realizes  an  increase 
in  operation  costs.  How  would  you  justify  such  an  action? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  I think  we  have  to  review  the  background  of  taxation, 
rhe  16th  Amendment  gave  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  income  tax  base.  That  was  many  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  states  have  become  enormous  and  have  re- 
sulted in  our  vast  tri-parti te  tax  structure. 

The  relationship  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  State  of  New  York 
is  the  same  as  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
all  know,  1 believe,  the  amount  of  money  in  revenue  taken  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1966  was  around  $23  billion  for  that  year.  I also 
believe  that  the  money  returned  in  all  forms  of  accrued  manner  and 
purpose  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $10  billion. 

We  all  are  aware  that  there  is  no  law  that  tells  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment how  much  it  must  return  to  the  state,  or  how  much  the  state 
must  give  to  the  city.  Therefore,  this  refund,  as  I would  prefer  calling 
it,  is  a difficult  problem. 

1 think  that  is  where  the  issue  rests.  We  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York  have  too  many  taxes  and  are  forced  into 
revenue-raising  measures  which  force  industry  to  move  out. 

The  Federal  interest  equalization  tax  was  necessary  but  it  has  caused 
many  brokerage  firms  to  operate  through  their  membership  firms  out- 
side the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  I approve  of  the  equalization  tax,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold  to  other  sections 
of  the  world. 

We  have  to  review  this  entire  system  right  down  to  the  local  unit  to 
insure  that  the  proper  degree  of  revenue  is  returned  to  the  local  area. 

I believe  that  a percentage  of  taxation  could  be  withheld  by  the 
state  in  preference  to  a refund,  and  this  continual  argument  — whether 
the  city  has  to  go  to  the  state  for  more  refund  of  aid,  or  the  state  has 
to  go  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  abatement,  we  have  to  consider  the 
amount  of  money  involved  as  it  affects  the  improvement  of  the  people 
in  these  housing  units.  With  new  housing,  they  will  be  happier  and 
will  be  improving  their  employment.  This,  no  one  mentioned.  A pro- 
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gram  such  as  this  would  move  more  employment  into  a situation  where 
it  is  available  to  the  people  that  we  also  are  endeavoring  to  get  into 
better  housing.  The  money  that  would  accrue  from  these  people  by 
their  being  employed,  and  interested  in  the  care  of  their  properties, 

I feel,  would  result  in  a better  city  and  a better  standard  of  living, 
which  would  increase  business  coming  to  the  city. 

We  would  not  have  the  great  challenge  we  have  been  worried  about 
in  the  past.  I think  this  is  the  issue  at  stake. 

Mr.  Baker:  What  you  are  saying  is  that  there  should  he  a return  of 
Federal  funds  totally  without  strings,  without  any  conditions,  which 
the  city  would  be  able  to  use  for  the  operation  of  the  city  internally? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  No.  I am  not  saying  without  conditions,  sir.  I don’t 
mean  that.  But  in  the  reappraisal  of  the  whole  tax  situation,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  whereby  a greater  amount  can  be  returned  to  those 
areas  of  need. 

1 think  that  is  where  the  problem  in  New  York  State  has  gotten  to, 
and  the  problem  of  the  city  has  gotten  to.  The  revenue  is  leaving  the 
city.  The  costs  are  going  up.  I'his  is  where  the  differential  is  becoming 
clearer. 

Mr.  Baker:  Abatement  of  taxes,  which  is  usually  the  sole  source  of 
revenue  of  the  city,  would  mean  a loss.  This  equivalent  revenue  would 
be  lost,  unless  there  is  some  other  means  of  providing  those  funds  upon 
which  the  city  may  operate.  Isn't  that  true? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  To  a large  degree  that  is  true.  But  I feel  that  the  main 
tax  is  on  the  working  people  in  the  city,  or  the  people  who  bring  busi- 
ness to  the  city  and  live  in  it.  Abatement  would  tend  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Baker:  This  may  hold  true  in  New  York,  hut  there  are  many 
places  in  the  Nation  in  which  this  would  not. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  I agree  that  New  York  is  unique,  and  I am  not  saying 
this  would  work  other  than  in  New  York.  I am  just  throwing  out  the 
idea  that  I feel  and  know  that  Congress  is  studying,  and  my  colleagues 
now  are  completely  considering  this  situation  on  many  levels. 

Mr.  Baker:  My  second  question  deals  with  low-cost  Federal  funding. 
As  we  look  over  the  last  30  years,  the  medical  community  of  America 
has  placed  a dollar  sign  above  their  Hippocratic  oath,  and  as  a result 
we  have  evolved  Federal  medical  care  or  medical  aid  programs.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  lending  institutions,  they  also,  perhaps,  are  plac- 
ing a dollar  sign  above  their  responsibilities  to  their  local  community. 

Are  there  any  bills  presently  before  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  do 
you  foresee  any  bills  that  would  be  introduced,  that  would  allow  or 
require,  or  by  some  other  means  enable,  private  lending  institutions  to 
provide  low-interest  funding  for  low-cost  housing? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  I don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  bills  that 
are  introduced  at  present  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  this 
very  subject.  I know  we  are  going  to  get  a limited  housing  bill.  I feel 
sure  of  it. 

But  as  far  as  the  lending  institutions  are  concerned,  we  lend  money 
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and  give  foreign  aid,  and  the  differential  is  paid.  I don’t  see  why  it 
couldn’t  be  done  on  the  domestic  front. 

Mr.  Baker:  / could  not  agree  with  you  more  heartily.  We  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  elsewhere,  and  very  little  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  Nation.  This  is  where  our  greatest  problem  lies. 

I want  to  assure  you  lue  have  no  mtention  of  placing  you  on  the 
hot  seat. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Congresswoman  Kelly,  I agree  with  you  and  the  con- 
text of  your  testimony.  1 was  wondering  whether  or  not,  in  view  of 
what  you  have  just  stated  to  Mr.  Baker,  what  your  opinion  and  what 
your  feeling  is  in  respect  to  this  situation: 

Forgetting  the  arithmetical  and  proportionate  formulas  of  the 
revenue  that  is  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  levied  on  cities  and  through  the  channels  of  state  government 
— regardless  of  the  formula,  and  bearing  in  mind,  as  1 think  we  will 
admit,  that  the  greatest  concentration  of  our  population  is  within  the 
urban  areas  of  the  country  — do  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  put  its  best  foot  forward  in  programs  to 
provide  the  necessary  moneys  required  to  do  the  many  things  that  the 
cities  need  — not  only  in  housing,  but  in  normal  economic  life,  as  was 
suggested  by,  for  instance.  Mayor  Lindsay  yesterday,  when  he  said  that 
his  greatest  need  was  meeting  the  problems  within  the  city,  because 
the  cities  obviously  cannot  cany  on  their  own  responsibilities  by  them- 
selves. They  dont  have  the  money. 

This  is  in  terms  of  their  operating  processes.  Do  you  subscribe  to 
that  theory? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  f am  very  happy  that  you  brought  that  issue  up,  be- 
cause the  Mayor  was  a colleague  of  mine  in  Washington  for  many 
years,  and  he  had  the  office  next  to  mine  for  the  entire  time  he  was 
there. 

We  had  many  discussions.  1 agree  on  all  Federal  issues  that  when 
the  local  area  or  government  cannot  do  the  job,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  pick  it  up.  But  the  question  is,  to  what  degree?  There  is 
a problem  involved  in  to  what  degree  we  can  help,  and  how  much 
we  can  help  from  the  Federal  level. 

But  I do  feel  that  New  York  State,  to  a degree,  has  been  short- 
changed. Similarly,  1 contend  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  short- 
changed as  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned. 

On  all  of  these  programs  I feel  we  have  to  put  our  best  foot  for- 
ward with  the  leaders  of  the  world.  We  are  being  looked  on  by  every- 
one in  the  world.  Unless  we  do  this  job  in  the  cities,  something  drastic 
is  going  to  take  place. 

I want  to  say  one  thing  about  Brooklyn.  1 don’t  know  whether  to 
disagree  with  the  previous  speakers  or  not,  but  Brooklyn  was  known 
as  the  city  of  homes  and  churches. 

I do  not  approve  of  highrise  housing.  1 think  it  is  less  costly.  I believe 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  these  large  homes  in  Brooklyn  into 
two-  and  three-room  apartments,  before  you  remove  the  people  from 
the  substandard  areas,  is  very  important.  7 hat  is  what  1 tried  to  address 
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myself  to,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  refer  to  in  other  issues  in  other 
places. 

This  is  done  to  a small  degree  in  the  bill  passed  last  year  on  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Program,  but  there  was  only  $20  million  in- 
\olved. 

This  type  of  thing  is  much  more  important,  to  me,  than  to  go  into 
units  of  400  acres.  1 also  believe  that  if  you  travel  around  the  City  of 
New  York  you  will  find  many  vacant  lots,  many  small  places  which 
should  be  used  in  housing  right  at  this  time. 

1 have  one  in  my  area,  the  old  carbarn,  that  has  been  sitting  there 
with  no  effort  being  made  to  do  anything  for  it.  We  have  been  fighting 
for  housing  on  this  site.  There  is  money  available,  and  it  could  be 
available  from  the  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  for  middle-income 
housing. 

What  has  happened?  The  City  of  New  York  has  earmarked  it  for  a 
school.  We  don’t  need  a school  in  that  area.  Businesses  have  left  the 
area.  People  are  leaving  the  area.  But  to  maintain  a middle-income 
group  there,  this  whole  block  should  be  given  over  right  now  by  the 
City  government. 

There  are  two  sides  to  city  planners,  and  Mr.  Moses  is  well  aware  of 
it.  I also  believe  there  are  other  areas  that  could  be  developed  and  not 
involve  massive  field  projects. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  You  don’t  think  vest  pocket  installations  are  a dirty 
word? 

Mrs.  Kelly;  1 certainly  don’t.  1 approve  of  them  thoroughly. 


Stability  of  Homeowners 

Mr.  Feinberg:  / have  one  question  to  ask  you  about  your  feeling  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  or  subsidies.  Which  is  your  prefer- 
ence — to  encourage  private  ownership  through  subsidies  to  private 
enterprise  of  the  property,  or  merely  to  subsidize  public  housing? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  I would  prefer  the  owners  being  people  who  live  there. 
They  have  a greater  interest  in  possession,  and  with  careful  manage- 
ment and  improvements  which  you  have  mentioned,  could  do  a great 
deal  for  our  city. 

I think  this  is  in  the  operation  and  that  housing  deteriorates  without 
that.  I think  the  homeowner  is  more  stable,  makes  a more  stable  gov- 
ernment. I would  approve  that  if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  it.  I know 
it  is  a difficult  task  and  is  costly,  but  1 think  it  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  / want  to  say  1 have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Hardy  for  many  years,  and  I recognize  his  great  talent  and  his 
infinite  knowledge  of  these  problems. 

Neal,  I am  going  to  address  you  by  your  first  name  because  Fve 
known  you  so  long  and  so  well. 

In  this  instance  of  the  United  States  Gypsum,  they  being  the  original 
sponsors,  has  their  original  investment  been  returned,  and  is  there 
any  hope  of  their  being  repaid?  Do  they  look  to  that? 
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Mr.  Hardy;  From  the  financial  standpoint,  they  have  used  their 
own  moneys  to  acquire  the  properties  and  do  the  rehabilitation  during 
the  construction  perioci. 

The  United  States  Gypsum  has  a handsome  line  of  credit,  but  they 
work  against  an  FHA  commitment,  which  is  ample  to  cover  all  of  their 
costs.  I'hey  are  making  a small  profit  on  the  actual  work  that  they  do, 
plus  their  getting  additional  income  from  the  sale  of  the  materials 
which  go  to  their  contractor-builder,  who  does  the  work. 

And  so  from  a pocketbook  standpoint,  or  a corporate  statement 
standpoint,  they  are  in  the  black  at  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  / also  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Did  you 
hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Moses  this  morning? 

Mr.  Hardy:  Yes,  1 did. 

Mr.  Feinberg;  If  I recall  correctly  — and  if  I am  in  error  please  tell 
me  — he  brushed  aside  the  idea  of  rehabilitation,  and  he  was  very 
adamant  about  razmg  the  old  slum  and  starting  anew. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  statement,  or  what  is  your  critique,  if 
any,  as  far  as  his  attitude  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hardy;  As  1 said  when  I started  out,  as  far  as  old-law  tenements 
are  concerned,  if  there  is  some  magic  way  in  which  the  buildings  could 
be  obliterated,  and  we  could  suspend  the  million  people  who  live  in 
them  now  for  24  hours  and  next  day  move  them  back  into  nice  new 
projects,  I would  be  the  first  one  to  go  for  it. 

There  is  no  such  way  of  doing  this  at  the  present  time.  There  aren’t 
the  moneys,  and  the  relocation  problem  — in  terms  of  razing  43,000 
structures  and  relocating  1 million  people  — is  so  horrendous  that  the 
only  alternative  we  have  come  up  with  is  a limited  amount  of  re- 
habilitation without  dislocation  in  projects  large  enough  so  that 
people  are  temporarily  moved. 

We  can  consolidate  vacancies,  and  you  can  get  enough  empty  build- 
ings for  the  builders  to  work  on.  Then  it  becomes  a musical  chairs 
game  up  and  down  the  block. 

1 don’t  think  this  is  a perfect  solution,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  much  more  humane  than  saying,  “This  is  an  impossible  chore. 
We  can’t  do  anything.’’  And  so  the  next  three  generations  of  people 
who  now  live  there  continue  to  live  in  houses  with  rotting  floors, 
non  working  plumbing,  inadequate  wiring,  rats,  falling  plaster  — you 
name  it;  they  have  it. 

Mr.  Feinberg;  Tell  me  this.  What  is  being  done,  if  anything,  in  New 
York  City,  if  you  know,  in  respect  to  housing  code  enforcement? 

Mr.  Hardy;  Actually,  we  have  received  a grant  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  designated  code  enforcement  areas. 

Just  last  week  staff  was  assigned.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
recruiting  inspectors.  I think  you  can  expect  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
over  the  next  six  to  eight  months,  a substantially  stepped  up  code  en- 
forcement program  in  specifically  designated  code  enforcement  areas. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Has  there  — and  / don’t  mean  to  ask  any  embarras- 
sing questions,  because  it  is  not  your  personal  responsibility  — but 
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would  you  say  there  has  been  a laxity  in  that  in  the  City  of  New 
York  up  to  now? 

Mr.  Hardy:  I'here  certainly  hasn’t  been  enough  ccxle  enforcement. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  1 would  like  to  agree  with  that  and  say  definitely. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / want  to  thank  both  Mr.  Hardy  and  Congresswoman 
Kelly  for  coming.  They  are  both  extremely  busy  people. 

/ hope  I may  be  forgiven  if  / say  that  Congresswoman  Kelly  has 
made  a magnificent  record  in  Washington,  not  merely  when  the  roll 
was  called,  but  in  committees,  and  the  people  of  New  York  City  and 
the  country  are  very  fortunate  in  her  service. 

/ wonder  if  she  would  agree  with  me  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  are  exceeding  their  authority  luhen 
on  appropriation  bills  they  try  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
the  money  is  to  be  expended? 

I had  always  thought  that  it  was  the  Legislative  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  such,  which  laid  down  the  conditions,  or  the 
administrative  agencies  acting  under  general  authority. 

But  for  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  a condition  of  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  moneys  to  require  that  private  agencies  put  up 
5 percent  seems  to  me  to  be  legislating  on  an  appropriations  bill,  even 
though  it  is  not  formally  attached  to  the  bill.  But  it  is  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  it  ivill  continue  with  the  legislation. 

I hope  a point  of  order  will  be  made  on  this  in  the  Appropriations 
Report,  and  it  will  be  eliminated.  I loonder  if  Congresswoman  Kelly 
would  say  whether  she  agrees. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  I don’t  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  United  States  who 
could  speak  more  fluently  than  you.  I agree  with  you  a hundred  per- 
cent that  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  has  assumed  a 
legislative  responsibility  which  should  be  done  away  with. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  different  than  the  rules  of  the  House. 
You  are  well  aware  that,  it  seems  to  me,  a person  who  has  the  money 
is  the  one  who  can  control  most  of  the  operations.  1 think  this  defi- 
nitely is  unfortunate.  I think  you  are  well  aware  of  that. 

As  often  as  we  can,  we  try  to  stop  that  sort  of  commitment  in  the 
House.  I also  realize  that  the  problem  between  the  House  and  Senate 
is  also  one  that  we  have  riders  on  bills  passed  in  the  Senate  that  we 
have  to  rule  out  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  House  is  equally  guilty,  perhaps  more  so. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  There  is  parliamentary  maneuvering  all  around.  But  1 
agree  with  you.  Senator,  that  the  authority  and  legislation  should  be 
in  the  Authorization  Committee,  not  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Douglas:  If  I may  indulge,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  more  academic 
language,  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  you  find  the  oldtimers — 
people  who  come  from  safe  districts,  generally  the  Southerners  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and  those  from  rural  districts  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  the  districts  that  have  the  most  consei'va- 
tive  elements  of  both  parties.  They  have  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
they  think  they  can  legislate  despite  the  fact  that  they  ?nay  not  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
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You  are  there,  Congresswoman  Kelly,  and  I hope  you  will  lead  the 
revolt  against  the  poiver  of  these  tyrants  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Kei.lv:  May  I be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  you  put  that  in  your 
report? 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  inuth,  Neal  Hardy  and  Congress- 
woman Kelly. 

We  now  come  to  the  part  ot  our  program  tor  the  public  witnesses. 

I want  to  give  you  the  ground  rules  that  we  have  to  follow. 

We  will  call  you  one  at  a time,  and  we  ask  you  to  state  your  name 
and  organization.  You  may  submit  a written  report  of  any  length. 
Orally  you  may  have  only  live  minutes. 

Our  first  public  witness  on  my  list  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson.  Is  she 
here?  1 guess  she  isn’t.  . . . Our  next  is  Mr.  Vito  Battista.  Is  he  here? 

. . . Our  next  one  is  Mr.  Walter  Siracusa.  After  him  is  Mr.  David 
Stoloff. 

Mr.  Siracusa:  Regional  Approach  the  Sound  Approach 

Mr.  Siracusa:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  a builder  and 
developer,  and  1 am  also  Chairman  of  the  building  organization 
known  as  the  Builders  Institute  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties. 

We  are  an  850-member  diversified  trade  organization,  and  we  work 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sector  of  the  building  industry  in  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties. 

We  will  send  a prepared  statement  in,  which  is  a rather  long  one, 
with  some  documents  which  1 think  are  germane  to  this  hearing. 
However,  I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  discard  my  pre- 
pared notes,  and  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  things  I heard 
this  morning,  cast  a little  cold  water  on  some  of  the  observations. 

In  the  last  analysis,  I think  most  of  us  do  generally  agree  that  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  — the  builder  and  developer  — is  going 
to  be  the  guy  who  will  ultimately  have  to  pick  the  ball  up  and  run  with 
it.  He  will  have  to  prove  the  feasibility  and  arrange  the  money,  and  is 
going  to  have  to  put  the  technical  know-how  together  to  achieve 
the  job. 

I have  no  specific  argument  with  any  of  the  premises  which  were 
established  here  this  morning.  Certainly,  1 wouldn’t  dare  to  argue  with 
Mr.  Moses,  nor  would  I presume  to  argue  with  anyone  as  expert  as 
Mr.  Hardy,  or  anyone  as  dedicated  as  Mr.  Badillo.  However,  as  often 
happens  at  these  hearings  and  at  these  discussions  and  at  these  semi- 
nars, we  have  a series  of  independent  points  of  view,  each  of  which 
may  be  correct  in  their  own  j^osition,  and  yet,  when  you  attempt  to 
correlate  the  total  package  that  is  suggested,  you  come  up  with  an  out- 
and-out  anomaly. 
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One  way  has  been  suggested  here  to  overcome  the  problem  of  our 
low-income  housing  needs  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area  — and 
I am  not  discussing  New  York  City  alone  but,  coming  from  the  sub- 
urbs. I am  also  considering  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  and  New 
Rochelle  where  a recent  study  has  indicated  there  are  over  25,000 
dwelling  units  which  are  dilapidated  or  deteriorated  and  in  need  of 
replacement.  And  so  we’re  talking  about  a very  large  area,  and  we’re 
talking  about  a lot  of  people. 

We  are  being  told  on  the  one  hand  that  one  way  we  might  overcome 
this  problem  is  through  low-cost  loans,  tax  abatement,  in  many  cases 
subsidies,  beyond  anything  any  of  us  are  prepared  to  deal  with  at  this 
time  in  terms  of  money.  In  the  next  breath  we’re  also  told  we  are  losing 
industry  because  of  the  high  taxes  in  many  of  our  states,  and  that  indus- 
try is  fleeing. 

Where  do  we  go,  and  how'  do  we  deal  with  it?  1 know  I have  very 
little  time,  and  1 can  only  make  one  specific  and  serious  suggestion  to 
this  Commission. 

The  problems  overlap.  The  problems  relate  not  only  to  housing  but 
to  jobs,  to  economic  opportunities,  to  business  expansion.  They  include 
educational  facilities,  transportation.  For  instance,  how  do  you  get  to 
jobs?  How  do  you  move  these  people? 

1 say  these  problems,  sir,  are  only  going  to  be  solved  when  the  studies 
and  the  solutions  are  sought  on  a regional  basis.  I am  not  advocating, 
necessarily,  some  kind  of  metro  or  interlarding  of  another  supergov- 
ernment into  the  governmental  chain,  but  I say  the  problems  of  New' 
York  City  and  Brooklyn  and  Yonkers  and  Peekskill,  yes,  and  the  rest 
of  New  York  State  are  related. 

Until  and  unless  the  responsible,  intelligent  dedicated  people  both 
in  and  out  of  government  recognize  that  those  problems  are  bigger 
than  New  York  City  alone,  are  bigger  than  simply  new  housing  or 
rehabilitating  housing,  and  unless  the  solutions  are  attempted  on  the 
basis  of  regional  study  and  regional  action,  I can  only  say,  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  in  business,  I am  not  terribly  sanguine  about  the  solu- 
tions. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stoloff:  Suburban  Tax  Rights  and  Discrimination 

Mr.  Stoloff:  My  name  is  David  Stoloff.  I am  Director  of  the 
Commission  on  Community  Interrelations  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

The  problem  I wanted  to  discuss  with  the  Commission  today  is  one 
which  other  witnesses  have  touched  on  various  aspects  of:  the  matter 
of  taxation  in  the  metropolitan  form,  metropolitan  structure,  and 
problems  of  equalization. 

I think  there  is  a relationship  between  suburban  taxation,  zoning, 
and  development  of  standards,  and  the  crisis  of  race  and  poverty  faced 
by  our  Nation’s  central  cities.  It  is  dear  that  the  Nation’s  metro- 
politan areas  are  politically  structured  in  ways  which  impoverish  the 
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central  city  and  raise  nearly  insuperable  barriers  to  racial  and  eco- 
nomic integration  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  to  realize  that  it  is  in  the  suburbs  where  practically  all 
urban  wealth  has  been  created  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

In  terms  of  total  population,  jobs,  total  value  of  property  and  improve- 
ments and  total  volume  of  business,  central  cities  have  stagnated  or 
have  lost  steadily,  in  some  cases  in  absolute  terms.  In  relative  terms 
they  have  declined  dramatically.  It  has  been  amply  documented  how 
the  multiplicity  of  suburban  jurisdictions  has  affected  the  physical 
organization  of  cities.  We  have  organizations  which  show  how  the  loss 
of  open  space  is  causing  terrific  problems,  and  we  have  even  had 
Federal  legislation  which  deals  with  that  particular  problem. 

The  underlying  problem,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  local  authority  of 
suburban  municipalities,  school  districts,  and  other  jurisdictions  to 
impose  property  and  improvement  taxes.  This,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  has  caused  the  stranglehold  that  the  suburbs  really  have  on  the 
central  city  — their  ability  through  the  way  they  are  structured  to  tax 
independently. 

Suburban  municipalities  are  forced  by  simple  economics  to  exclude 
large  families  and  poor  families,  and  encourage  ratables  and  rich 
families.  Industry  response  to  suburban  advantages  of  cheap  land  and 
ample  land  and  access  to  the  interstate  highways  and  proximity  to 
suitable  homes  for  top  and  intermediate  level  labor  is  evident.  The 
poor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  way  or  resisting  their  exclusion. 

The  building  industry  is  not  buiding  homes  for  the  poor,  either  for 
rent  or  sale,  outside  the  city  or  any  place.  Public  housing  must  be 
built  by  local  authorities,  local  jurisdictions,  local  municipalities,  and 
this  doesn’t  happen  in  any  of  the  suburbs,  where  they  would  apply 
for  and  build  public  housing. 

We  thus  have  a situation  that  is  self-perpetuating,  with  no  sign  of 
any  change  in  the  underlying  causal  factors. 

As  the  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  grow  — and  they  will  grow 
by  half  again  in  the  next  30  or  40  years  — distorting  and  discriminating 
effects  of  the  municipal  tax  structure  will  be  perpetuated.  The  side 
effects  will  also  increase.  The  lack  of  access  to  the  jobs  being  built  in 
the  suburbs,  as  far  as  poor  and  Negroes  bottled  up  in  the  central  cities 
are  concerned,  will  become  more  aggravated.  The  poor  are  thereby 
denied  participation. 

Metropolitan  transportation  systems  were  built  in  a time  when  most 
of  the  jobs  were  in  the  central  city.  It  is  easier  to  get  from  the  suburbs 
downtown  where  the  jobs  used  to  be  than  it  is  to  get  where  people 
now  live  up  to  the  suburbs,  where  the  jobs  are.  It  is  very  expensive,  and 
it  is  circuitous,  and  most  people  can’t  make  it  out  there.  There  is  an 
increasing  reverse  flow,  but  it  is  expensive  and  difficult.  Thus,  the  poor 
are  denied  access  to  jobs,  since  they  can’t  afford  suburban  housing 
which  would  give  them  access. 

Racial  discrimination  exists  and  exacerbates  the  situation.  But  I am 
convinced  just  removing  discrimination  in  housing  and  in  jobs  will 
not  alter  the  fundamental  situation  or  trend. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  Could  you  sum  up  please. 

Mr.  Stoloee:  I'lie  point  1 am  t>etiing  to,  ot  course,  is  that  in  order 
to  remove  the  built-in  incentives  that  the  suburban  communities  have 
to  discriminate  and  to  distort,  really,  the  developmental  patterns  of 
urban  areas,  the  solution  has  to  be  lound  to  the  taxing  situation. 

Either  the  state  or  the  Kederal  level  has  to  make  grants,  impose  their 
power  to  impose  property  tax  against  the  property  itself,  or  some  other 
form  to  be  rebated  to  local  jurisdit  tions  on  a per  capita  or  need  basis, 
which  will  then  make  it  less  dilhcult  to  develop  other  kinds  of  depart- 
mental controls  and  lead  to  a better  form  of  urban  structure. 

xMr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Morrison:  Schools  over  Housing 

Mr.  Morrison:  1 am  James  Morrison,  and  I represent  Educational 
Facility  Laboratories,  a nonprofit  organization  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  help  American  schools  and  colleges  with  their  physical 
problems. 

While  our  interest  covers  the  entire  educational  spectrum  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  one  of  our  more  active  concerns  in  recent 
years  has  been  with  the  problem  of  the  urban  schoolhouse.  Because 
of  that  concern  we  have  supported  a number  of  new  and  innovative 
approaches  by  the  cities  to  the  planning  of  their  schools. 

It  would  seem  that  at  least  one  of  these  approaches  is  of  great 
relevance  to  the  problem  under  consideration  at  these  hearings  — the 
creation  of  decent,  low-cost  housing  in  our  cities.  I refer  to  the  joint 
occupancy  concept,  in  which  the  air  rights  of  the  new  school  buildings 
are  leased  or  sold  to  developers,  who  then  erect  housing  or  commercial 
structures  over  the  school.  The  joint  occupancy  approach  comes  to 
grips  with  a number  of  urban  problems  simultaneously,  and  offers  the 
cities  a number  of  programming  alternatives  as  they  attempt  to  renew 
slum  neighborhoods. 

Most  important  in  our  view  is  the  fact  that  the  combination  of 
school  space  and  housing  makes  it  possible  for  the  cities  economically 
to  replace  existing  schools,  outmoded,  deteriorating  and  in  some  cases 
downright  dangerous.  It  opens  up  the  possibility  of  providing  day 
care  and  preschool  programs  where  the  children  who  need  them  live. 
As  a byproduct,  such  a program  should  provide  employment  for  some 
neighborhood  residents. 

This  approach  also  helps  solve  one  of  the  more  serious  problems  in 
the  new  housing  projects  — the  difficulty  in  finding  sites.  In  effect,  the 
school  site  becomes  a ready-made  site  for  housing.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  same  piece  of  real  estate  can  accommodate  both  housing 
and  education. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  employ  joint  occupancy  under  air 
rights  here  in  New  York  occurred  when  the  State  Legislature  amended 
the  State  Education  Law  to  create  the  New  York  City  Instruction  Fund. 
The  fund  is  empowered  to  float  bonds,  build  schools,  and  to  lease  the 
air  rights  over  the  schools  and  use  the  resulting  income  to  retire  the 
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bonds.  The  fund  already  has  a number  of  projects  in  various  stages  of 
negotiation  and  planning.  Among  them  is  a tentative  and  promising 
proposal  to  build  Head  Start  facilities  into  vest  pocket  housing  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn. 

Obviously,  it  is  too  soon  to  label  the  fund  program  a success,  but 
so  far  the  indicators  are  fairly  favorable. 

The  fund’s  approach  has  another  advantage  in  that  it  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  City’s  capital  budget. 

Like  many  other  cities.  New  York  operates  under  a statutory  debt 
limit.  Since  the  fund’s  bonds  could  not  come  under  that  limitation, 
the  capital  funds  that  would  have  been  required  for  school  construc- 
tion can  be  diverted  to  meet  other  capital  needs. 

The  economics  of  joint  occupancy  are  still  unclear.  The  range  of 
expert  opinion  runs  from  the  conviction  that  cities  will  get  free  school- 
houses,  to  arguments  that  the  cost  will  remain  the  same  and  simply  be 
shifted  from  one  budget  line  to  another.  There  will  be  no  clear  an- 
swers to  this  until  a number  of  such  projects  are  in  being,  and  the 
returns  come  in. 

Nevertheless,  joint  occupancy  deserves  consideration  as  the  city 
tackles  housing  problems.  The  potential  in  dealing  with  social  and 
educational  problems,  and  in  overcoming  real  estate  shortages,  is  too 
great  to  be  ignored. 

Most  significantly,  joint  occupancy  is  a step  in  the  direction  our 
cities  should  be  taking  as  they  attempt  to  rebuild. 

The  problems  of  housing,  employment,  education,  air  and  water 
pollution  and  crime  — to  name  a few  — cannot  be  solved  one  at  a time. 
What  is  needed  are  sweeping  programs  that  deal  with  a wide  range  of 
problems  at  one  time. 

The  key  role  in  these  programs  inevitably  will  be  played  by  edu- 
cation and  by  the  schoolhouses  that  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Gordon:  Organized  Crime  in  Cities 

Mr.  Reuben  Gordon:  I am  a teacher  with  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  a member  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
affiliated  with  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

I have  just  been  here  a few  minutes,  and  1 was  under  the  impression 
from  the  speakers  that  you  were  limited  to  the  urban  crisis  in  con- 
nection with  housing. 

I believe,  however,  that  1 was  told  that  I could  speak  on  something 
which  is  directly  connected  with  your  problems  in  housing  in  the  city, 
and  with  every  other  problem  in  the  cities;  namely,  something  which 
came  out  in  the  public  area  in  the  last  two  issues  of  Li^e  magazine, 
which  dealt  with  organized  crime,  sometimes  known  as  the  syndicate 
Cosa  Nostra  or  Mafia,  and  the  great  facility  by  which  they  are  able  to 
penetrate  and  influence  all  of  our  city  agencies,  even  to  city  hall,  d’hat 
is  not  limited  to  New  York  City,  according  to  this  particular  magazine. 
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1 would  recommend,  if  you  might  want  to  do  so,  that  you  incor- 
porate as  part  of  your  record  of  these  hearings,  the  two  articles  in 
Lije  magazine.  I am  not  afiiliated  with  them,  nor  am  1 retained  by 
them.  1 believe  they  would  give  you  an  excellent  jumping-off  point 
for  this  Commission  to  tie  in  these  reports  with  the  President’s  Report 
of  the  Crime  Commission,  which  has  recently  made  quite  a splash,  and 
with  the  New  York  City  report  on  the  Police  Department,  which  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  or  some  such  amount  was  prepared  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

1 don’t  believe,  then,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  organiza- 
tion to  even  hold  any  further  hearings.  You  have  enough  background 
material  in  these  reports,  which  are  public  records,  which  have  gath- 
ered dust  on  the  shelf  and  have  not  been  acted  upon  or  implemented, 
to  keep  this  Commission  or  any  other  committee  10  times  this  size 
fully  occupied  with  distilling  the  necessary  principles  which  would, 
1 believe,  give  you  an  approach  to  a solution  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  urban  problems. 

To  get  back  to  an  illustration,  you  are  concerned  with  housing  and 
enforcement  of  code  rules.  To  quote  that  principle  of  physics,  water 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  1 would  say  that  law  enforcement 
can  go  no  higher  than  the  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  that  duty. 

My  area  of  personal  knowledge  is  in  the  courts  of  Kings  County,  and 
1 can  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  these  courts  are  subject  to 
corruption.  Court  records  have  been  altered  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
can  prove  that. 

In  cases  the  District  Attorney  at  his  will  can  pursue  a criminal  case 
of  a person  connected  with  organized  crime.  Just  yesterday  three 
alleged  murderers  had  their  cases  dismissed  by  District  Attorney  Koota 
on  the  grounds  that  the  wiretapping  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  these  cases  because  he  had 
no  other  evidence,  other  than  wiretapping. 

1 would  say  that  is  very  sloppy  police  work.  If  you  cannot  find  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  indicting  and  trying  these  gentlemen  with  no  other 
basis  than  wiretapping  evidence  — wiretap  evidence  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  produce  in  court.  That  is  done  legally,  once  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  involved.  Good  police  work  can  then  make  a good 
enough  case  on  evidence  other  than  the  wiretap  completely.  I believe 
that  is  a general  statement,  and  that  has  been  so  stated  by  people  who 

' are  in  a position  to  know. 

I believe  a case  in  point  is  always  pertinent. 

! I have  here  copies  of  a petition  which  I submitted  personally  to  the 
Appellate  Division,  to  Judge  George  J.  Beldock,  Presiding  Justice.  It 
is  an  affidavit  submitted  in  support  of  a request  for  a public  trial  of 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Herbert  I.  Sorin  on  charges  of  unfitness  for  the 

I bench,  and  for  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  in  the  case  of  People  vs. 
Gordon,  in  the  case  of  giving  a court  hearing  to  a teacher. 

II  Mr.  O’Neill:  Can  you  sum  up? 

I Mr.  Gordon:  This  was  in  the  absence  of  all  witnesses,  and  in  viola- 

I tion  of  all  constitutional  rights,  and  in  full  collusion  with  the  author- 
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ities  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  are,  of  course,  the  great  exemplars 
of  democracy  in  education. 

In  other  words,  the  professions  differ  widely  with  the  practice. 

You  have  a de  jure  democracy,  but  a de  facto  syndicate  of  well- 
organized  crime,  or  Fascism,  call  it  what  you  wull. 

Sen.  Garcia:  Opportunity  for  All  to  Work 

Sen.  Garcia:  1 am  New  York  State  Senator  Robert  Garcia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Senator  Douglas,  distinguished  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion: 1 have  a statement  here  that  1 have  written  and  prepared.  I have 
timed  myself  at  five  and  a half  minutes,  but  I think  we  can  cut  it  down. 

1 am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  before  you  today, 
and  speak  to  you  as  the  elected  New  York  State  Senator  representing 
one  of  the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation,  populated  by  the  economically 
deprived,  the  most  recent  tragic  victims  or  urbanized  America. 

Gentlemen,  1 am  a product  of  the  American  urban  ghetto.  1 was 
born  and  raised  in  the  South  Bronx,  in  the  area  1 represent  today,  and 
1 am  35  years  old.  I have  lived  there  with  my  family,  and  1 would  like 
to  state  that  we  are  still,  of  course,  needless  to  say,  very  much  part  of 
this  community. 

1 have  been  to  countless  meetings,  and  have  spoken  before  numerous 
groups  on  the  issues  and  problems  that  pervade  the  everyday  existence 
of  the  man  who  lives  in  such  an  area. 

I am  here  to  urge  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  horror 
which  fills  the  lives  of  so  many  people  of  our  great  city.  The  battle  for 
human  dignity  will  be  won  or  lost  on  the  issue  of  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  and  cure  the  decay  and  despair.  All  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  our  society,  all  the  Model  Cities  Programs,  and  all  the  funded 
poverty  programs  initiated  at  every  level  of  government  come  to  some 
grips,  but  they  do  not  come  to  all  the  grips. 

The  hard  question  of  restoring  human  dignity  to  those  who  have 
lost  it  in  the  turmoil  of  our  urban  centers,  and  the  frustration  of  indif- 
ferent bureaucratic  administration  — this  is  not  a struggle  to  establish 
sidelines  and  procedures. 

1 trust  that  yours  is  an  inquiry  committed  to  drafting  questions: 
what  is  being  done,  rather  than  how  are  you  doing  it. 

If  the  resources  of  government  are  limited,  as  indeed  we  know  they 
must  be,  then  I urge  you  to  remember  that  the  bitter  torment  and 
frustrations  that  we  have  seen  in  the  streets  of  our  city  are  born  of 
fundamental  need  for  a head  of  the  family  unit  to  be  economically 
productive.  In  our  society,  a great  part  of  man’s  image  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  what  he  is  but  upon  what  he  does. 

No  one  lives  willingly  on  the  brink  of  poverty.  If  jobs  are  available, 
there  are  men  who  will  be  glad  to  seek  them  and  hold  them. 

A decent  family  will  ultimately  break  down  the  doors  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  in  the  field  of  housing  and  education. 

A man  who  spends  2-1  hours  a day  worrying  about  food  for  his  fam- 
ily’s table  and  rent  for  his  landlord  will  not  have  the  time  or  the  ability 
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lo  concern  himseli  with  the  j)n)l)lem  ol  liis  community,  or  indeed,  even 
of  his  family. 

To  send  one’s  children  to  school,  to  live  in  a community  free  of  rats 
and  disease,  to  aspire  to  establish  oneself  permanently  in  society,  to 
know  that  one’s  family  would  not  l)e  totally  impoverished  because  of 
the  death  of  a breadwinner  — these  are  not  unreachable  goals.  This  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  by  a man  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  modern 
world.  These  basic  objectives  are  still  not  within  the  reach  of  the  pooi 
and  culturally  deprived. 

If  we  have  spent  these  recent  critical  years  in  examining  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  let  us  spend  the  next  years  in  working  towards  a 
solution. 

I urge  this  Commission  to  come  from  these  hearings  with  all  its 
power  of  persuasion  committed  to  the  position  of  the  right  to  work 
and  strive  and  learn  as  a basic,  fundamental  thing,  which  we  should 
cherish  in  our  Nation.  I hope  in  future  days  to  hear  your  voice,  Senator 
Douglas,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  speaking  to  labor 
leaders  and  to  employers  alike,  and  bringing  to  them  the  message  that 
the  key  to  the  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  restrictive  trade  unions,  to  restrictive  trade 
union  membership.  Let  us  stop  the  vicious  standards  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  and  help  us  to  make  full  employment  in  the  minority 
community  a reality. 

The  future  of  America  lies  with  those  who  have  a meaningful  stake 
in  our  cities.  I will  close  there,  gentlemen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Battista:  Unfair  Tax  Practice  in  New  York  City 

Mr.  Battista:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems:  My  name  is  Vito  Battista.  I am  an  archi- 
tect, a city  planner  and  educator.  I am  Chairman  of  the  United  Tax- 
payers and  represent  many  community  groups,  homeowners,  small 
property  owners,  and  taxpayers  and  civic  groups. 

I feel  very  frustrated  this  morning,  because  of  the  five-minute  limi- 
tation. I would  like  the  privilege  of  keeping  my  testimony  open  so  I 
can  give  you  a full  written  report. 

When  Mayor  Lindsay  said,  “We  are  taxed  to  the  hilt,’’  the  other 
day  before  your  Commission,  this  was  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
New  York  City  is  the  only  city  in  America  that  has  a 5 percent  sales 
tax,  a 5 percent  food  tax,  a city  income  tax,  high  real  estate  taxes, 
occupancy  tax,  business  tax,  high  water  and  sewer  taxes,  high  state  in- 
come taxes,  plus  a Federal  income  tax.  Our  problem  in  New  York  City 
is  that  the  very  poor  pay  high  taxes  and  certain  vested  interests  pay 
very  little  taxes. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City  we  have  rent  control.  We  have  had 
24  years  of  rent  control.  It  has  deprived  private  enterprise  and  has 
given  investors  out  of  New  York  City,  including  the  banks,  benefits. 
What  have  we  got  from  the  bargain?  Slums,  in  spite  of  $5  billion  in 
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subsidized  housing,  $3  billion  of  public  housing  and  $2  billion  of 
State-subsidized  housing. 

We  have  talked  of  a $5  billion  rehabilitation  program  and  many 
jobs  for  minority  groups.  We  have  underassessed  properties  right  here 
in  midtown  Manhattan  and  Washington  Square,  Fifth  Avenue,  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  Sutton  Place,  Beekman  Place,  the  Gold  Coast  of  the  Sixties 
and  Seventies,  Madison  Avenue,  Fifth  Avenue,  Central  Park  South, 
West  Riverside  Drive. 

These  are  millionaires  paying  1943  rents  in  a 1967  economy.  All 
those  buildings  are  underassessed,  and  we  are  losing  $200  million, 
while  the  poor  pay  high  rents  in  the  slums  and  the  rich  pay  low  rents. 

Here  is  an  example  of  photographs  right  in  front  of  you.  These 
buildings  are  new-law  tenements,  not  old-law  tenements.  The  old 
Brownsville  section  has  been  destroyed  because  the  people  have  lost 
control  of  their  property.  The  Roosevelt  Savings  Bank  alone  has  lost 
over  $3  million.  This  is  the  true  evidence  that  you  people  should  inves- 
tigate in  New  York  City. 

Then  we  go  to  underassessed  commercial  property.  The  Carlyle 
Hotel  only  the  other  day  was  sold  for  $15  million.  I checked  the  assess- 
ment. It  is  assessed  at  $4  million. 

We  are  losing  a half  billion  dollars  in  real  estate  in  underassessed 
taxes  in  midtown  Manhattan. 

We  have  tax-abated  housing,  where  the  rich  live.  For  instance,  you 
were  dowm  the  other  day  at  an  auditorium  in  the  East  River  Houses.  Do 
you  know  there  are  Supreme  Court  judges  living  there  making  $37,500 
a year  and  getting  97  percent  tax  abatement  for  30  years? 

I don’t  think  it  is  fair  that  the  little  homeowner  has  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Then  you  have  public  housing,  $3  billion  worth,  and  what  have  we 
got?  Social-racial-economic  ghettos,  crime  centers  of  society,  slums. 

When  I was  a student  at  MIT,  a sociologist  told  me  that  if  we  gave 
man  good  housing,  we  would  have  a Utopian  society.  Do  we?  There  are 
1,400  policemen  in  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  This  is  the 
largest  police  force  in  the  United  States. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  doesn’t  want  public  housing.  The  Port  Authority 
will  bulldoze  our  homes  and  take  taxable  properties  off  the  tax  rolls 
and  shortchange  us  in  taxes. 

We’re  losing  another  $50  million  on  urban  renewal.  We  have  to 
wait  10  years,  15  years  and  20  years.  Cadman  Plaza  and  Brooklyn  Poly 
and  the  Borough  Hall  area  of  Brooklyn  — we’re  losing  untold  millions. 

I say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  little  man  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  little  homeowner,  the  little  property  owner,  the  workingman, 
whether  the  man  makes  $80  a week  or  $800  a week,  he  is  the  victim  of 
the  city. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  a more  human,  creative  and  constructive 
approach  to  solve  our  housing  needs. 

We  must  promote  private  investors  to  build  and  to  encourage  the 
probt  system,  yes,  the  profit  system  — something  they  are  destroying  in 
the  city  of  New'  York,  with  a realistic,  gradual  elimination  of  rent 
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control.  We  must  bring  back  llic  spirit  of  the  pioneers  — responsibility, 
achievement,  self-denial,  hard  work.  Then  we  can  make  New  York 
City  a better  place  to  live,  work  and  do  business. 

The  Federal  Government  should  stop  giving  New  York  City  any 
further  funds  until  it  removes  some  of  the  inecpiities. 

1 here  is  over  |1  billion  that  the  City  of  New  York  is  not  collecting 
because  of  certain  political  connections.  1 have  stated  above  where  the 
rich  are  undertaxed;  the  poor  are  overtaxed. 

1 picked  up  today’s  Neiv  York  Daily  News  and  I read  that  the  United 
States  fails  in  slum  war.  This  is  a quotation  from  Mayor  Lindsay.  It 
should  be  reversed.  The  City  of  New  York  fails  in  slum  war,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  we  had  competent  people  in  the  City  of  New  York,  if  we  had 
talented  people  to  do  our  planning,  we  wouldn’t  need  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  got  enough  money  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Local  government  can  do  the  job  on  a state  and  local 
level,  providing  you  give  private  enterprise  an  opportunity  to  exist 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Can  you  imagine  people  receiving  1967  salaries  and  paying  1943 
rents  with  one  15  percent  increase?  And  taxes  have  more  than  doubled, 
maintenance  has  more  than  tripled,  and  mortgages  and  interest  have 
gone  up. 

How  can  you  expect  to  maintain  good  housing  in  the  City  of  New 
York  with  rent  control?  I say,  gentlemen,  you  had  better  study  this 
problem  a lot  closer.  You  have  been  getting  a one-sided  picture. 

I say  that  the  small  people  are  being  destroyed,  not  the  millionaire, 
or  the  man  on  relief  you  have  already  destroyed. 

The  black  man  is  being  destroyed  by  the  white  liberal  because  you 
have  given  him  public  welfare,  public  housing  and  War  on  Poverty, 
and  not  a good  education  and  good  jobs  so  they  can  get  along  in  our 
economic  society.  They  don’t  want  Black  Power.  They  want  Green 
Power,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we’re  going  to  help  the  people  in  the 
city.  Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you.  This  Commission  will  stand  adjourned 
until  2 o’clock  in  this  room. 

(Adjournment.) 
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Community  Church  of  New  York 
New  York  City 

Afternoon,  September  8,  1968 

Public  versus  private  methods  of  dealing  with  physical  and 
human  blight  were  debated  in  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 
Then  attention  turned  to  the  role  of  building  trade  unions  in 
the  central  city.  How  labor  can  bring  more  Negroes  into  its 
ranks,  and  how  labor  can  keep  pace  with  new  technology, 
were  major  topics. 


THE  URBAN  POOR  AND  LABOR  UNIONS 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Michael  Harrington,^  who  is 
most  famous  for  two  books,  the  better-known  of  which  is  The  Other 
America.-  The  Other  America  has  been  credited  with  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  anti-poverty  war.  Mr.  Harrington  is  known  all  over 
the  country  as  a specialist,  especially  on  the  urban  poor. 


STATEMENT  BY  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


Mr.  Harrington:  I would  like  to  apologize.  I had  a prepared  state- 
ment and  due  to  a slipup  it  apparently  didn’t  arrive  here.  What  I will 
do  now  is  summarize  my  prepared  statement.  In  a sense  that  is  for- 
tunate, because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a couple  of  extra 
details  and  to  be  more  specihc. 

The  thesis  that  I would  like  to  advance  to  the  Commission  today 
is  the  following  one:  That  some  of  the  very  best  and  most  dedicated 
and  committed  people  in  the  United  States  have  great  illusions  about 
the  possibility  of  ending  slums. 

Specifically,  I would  like  to  argue  that  without  massive  Federal  in- 
vestment and  new  democratic  planning  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  we  do  not  have  the  hope  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  city. 

I specifically  want  to  address  myself  to  the  theory  that  some  kind 
of  partnership  between  government  and  the  private  sector  will  solve 
the  problem,  because  I believe  that  that  theory  is  an  illusion.  I do  not 
believe  it  will  work. 

Let  me  develop  the  reasons  for  my  opinion.  First  of  all,  we  now 
know,  and  we  have  known  for  some  time,  the  quantity  of  housing  we 
need  in  this  country,  and  yet  no  one  is  proposing  it. 


^Editor,  writer,  author  The  Accidental  Century  (1965).  Native  of  St.  Louis, 
studied  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Yale  Law  School,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate 
editor.  Catholic  Worker.  Co-editor,  Labor  in  a Free  Society.  Consultant  to  Sargent 
Shriver,  1964,  in  war  on  poverty.  Chairman  of  Board,  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy;  Board  member,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 

^The  Other  America  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1962). 
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We  have  been  told  thai  we  need  2 million  new  units  of  housing  a 
year  for  the  next  34  years,  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  We  have 
been  told  that  we  need  a miniimnn  of  .500,000  new  units  of  iiousing 
for  poor  people,  and  no  one  proposes  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / do. 

Mr.  Harrington:  I saw  the  article  in  the  Tunes,  and  I very  much 
agree  with  Senator  Douglas. 

But  no  official  body  has  put  forth  a sped  he  budget  and  target  for 
500,000  new  units  of  low-cost  housing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  current 
programs  of  publicly  financed  housing  for  the  poor  run  well  behind 
what  Senator  Robert  Taft  advocated  in  1949,  which  is  a measure  of 
the  scandal  we  have  when  we  are  not  meeting  up  to  standards  of  a 
conservative  Republican  of  a generation  ago. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  1 think  with  regard  to  our  inability,  or  our  un- 
willingness, to  fulhll  the  quantitative  goals  that  we  set  ourselves,  one 
has  to  say  that  there  is  a sense  in  which  the  Federal  Government  acts 
as  a riot  agitator. 

You  cannot  go  into  the  slums,  and  you  cannot  go  to  poor  people  and 
say,  “We’re  going  to  have  an  unconditional  war  on  poverty,”  and  then 
have  a highly  conditional  war  on  poverty.  For  if  you  do  so  — if  you 
raise  aspirations  way  up  and  then  dash  them  down  — you’re  going  to 
get  a violent  response. 

It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  if  we  talk  seriously  about  the  government 
figures  themselves,  somebody  has  to  say,  “Here  is  how  we’re  going  to 
build  a minimum  of  500,000  new  units  of  housing  for  the  poor.”  Until 
some  government  agency  says  that  in  specific  targeted  terms,  we  are 
kidding. 

Private  Sector  Not  Society’s  Agent 

But  secondly,  can  we  do  this  by  inducing  the  private  sector  to  act  as 
society’s  agent  in  the  slums?  I think  not. 

The  slums,  as  I think  all  of  us  would  agree,  are  not  profitable  in- 
vestments in  and  of  themselves,  for  the  private  sector.  David  Rocke- 
feller was  quite  specific  before  the  Ribicoff  subcommittee  last  year  on 
this  point.  As  a banker,  and  not  as  a philanthropist.  Rockefeller  is  not 
going  to  put  his  money  into  the  slums.  For  that  matter,  it  was  only  in 
the  wake  of  the  Detroit  riots  that  the  FHA  applied  some  of  its  mort- 
gage programs  to  the  slums,  and  the  FHA’s  reasons  for  not  going  into 
the  slums  — the  government’s  reason  for  not  going  into  the  slums  — is 
that  these  areas  are  not  good  economic  risks.  That  is  true. 

But  then  what  about  the  proposition  that  the  private  sector  will  not 
normally  go  into  the  slums,  even  though  the  private  sector  prefers  to 
use  handsome  government  subsidies  to  build  housing  for  the  middle- 
class  and  rich  — and  let  me  say  that  the  rich  and  middle-class  received 
more  subsidized  housing  in  the  post-war  period  than  did  the  poor. 
The  only  problem  is  that  the  subsidies  are  visible  in  the  highrise  apart- 
ments of  the  low-income  families,  and  the  rich  people’s  subsidies  are 
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invisible  because  they  take  the  forms  of  cheap  credit  and  tax  writeoffs 
on  tlie  houses  they  build. 

In  any  case,  generally  speaking,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  private 
sector  is  going  to  be  making  money  off  government  subsidies  for 
middle-class  and  rich  housing,  which  is  what  they  are  doing. 

But  there  are  those  proposals  that  the  government  should  sweeten 
up  the  slums  and  should  lure  the  private  sector  in  by  a variety  of 
stratagems,  f would  point  out  one  thing  about  all  of  these  proposals, 
such  as  Senator  Kennedy’s  proposal,^  and  Senator  Percy’s  proposal,  and 
all  of  the  proposals  that  we  have  heard.  I'hat  is,  not  one  of  them  has  a 
rent  level  geared  to  the  poor,  not  one.  All  of  the  rents  in  all  of  those 
proposals  are  geared  to  people  with  incomes  of  $4,500  or  more. 

f most  emphatically  think  we  should  do  something  for  the  people 
with  incomes  between  $4,500  and  $8,000,  which  is  the  kind  of  income 
you  have  to  have  to  get  into  the  Federal  subsidies,  as  it  now  stands.  We 
should  do  something  for  them. 

But  if  we  are  talking  about  the  worse-off  Americans,  wdio,  it  seems 
to  me  should  have  the  top  priority,  none  of  these  proposals  to  induce 
the  private  sector  touches  the  poor  as  defined  by  the  government,  or 
even  conies  near  it.  More  than  that,  1 w'ould  remind  you  that  not  one 
of  these  proposals  covers  the  majority  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States, 
rhe  overwhelming  majority  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  live  at 
income  levels  w^ell  below  those  levels  which  would  provide  the  rents 
proposed  in  the  various  private  sector  plans. 


“Uneconomic”  Decisions  Must  Be  Made 


Thirdly,  even  if  one  could  convince  the  private  sector  to  come  in 
by  some  incredible  bribe  — by  paying  off  the  private  sector  extraordi- 
narily — even  so,  the  private  sector  should  not  plan  this  housing. 

What  w'e  are  doing  in  President  Johnson’s  words  is,  “We  are  em- 
barking on  building  a second  America.’’ 

What  that  America  should  be  like  is  not  something  that  you  can 
hire  out  to  the  private  sector  to  determine,  ft  is  something  that  has 
to  be  democratically  and  politically  determined.  What  has  to  be  done, 
in  the  case  of  rebuilding  the  cities  and  building  new  towns  is,  we  have 
to  make  uneconomic  decisions.  We  have  to  invest  money  in  things 
such  as  social  priorities  and  esthetic  priorities. 

Mayor  Lindsay’s  task  force  on  urban  design  told  him  last  year  that, 
given  the  prevailing  commercial  values  of  land  and  land  use  in  New 
York  City,  even  the  Plaza  Hotel  could  not  compete  w4th  an  office  build- 
ing. If,  on  the  basis  of  economics,  the  Plaza  might  be  torn  down  be- 
cause it  is  not  economical,  the  needs  of  the  poor  much  more  so  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  by  an  economic  approach. 

What  we  need  — and  1 use  the  term  very  broadly  — in  an  uneco- 
nomic approach;  that  is  to  say,  an  investment  in  things  such  as  social 


^ See  page  70. 
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consequences  and  beauty,  wliidi  ait*  not  oi'dinarily  computed  into  any 
businessman’s  calcultis  oi  prolit. 

Fourth,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  anotlier  illusion  around,  which  is  the 
illusion  of  rehabilitation,  and  that  is  a mode  ol  solving  the  problem 
without  really  getting  into  anything  massive. 

The  problem  is,  in  most  of  our  urban  slums  the  misery  is  not  just 
iliat  the  housing  is  dilapidated  and  deteriorated  and  rat-infested,  and 
all  the  rest  ol  the  misery,  but  also  that  they  are  so  incredibly  over- 
crowded. 

If  you  rehabilitated  Harlem,  you  would  have  to  move  three-quarters 
of  the  people  out,  first,  to  make  that  housing  really  habitable  on  an 
areawide  basis  of  Harlem. 

Therefore,  when  you  talk  about  rehabilitation,  1 think  it  is  a good 
idea,  and  1 think  it  can  work,  but  only  if  one  is  prepared  to  provide 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  housing  for  the  dense  numbers  of  people 
who  are  thronged  in  the  slums. 

Business  Should  Be  the  Contractor 

Finally,  on  this  point,  1 have  been  coming  down  very  hard  on  the 
private  sector  proposals,  because  I think  they  are  illusory.  At  the 
same  time,  1 do  not,  obviously,  want  to  exclude  business  from  what  I 
am  proposing.  But  1 think  what  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  this;  The 
money  is  basically  going  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
planning  and  the  democratic  imagination  are  going  to  come  from  the 
government  and  the  people,  and  then  the  role  of  business  will  be  as  a 
contractor.  But  the  clangerous  concept  is  that  business  shall  draw  up 
the  contract.  That  is  what  1 see  in  some  of  the  private  sector  Utopias 
that  are  being  proposed. 

Let  me  make  a couple  of  specific  comments  and  then  conclude  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

The  first  specific  comment  is  this:  I think  Senator  Ribicoff  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  had  an  excellent  idea  when  he  said  that  we  should 
take  $927  million,  which  was  then  budgeted  for  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Program,  and  devote  all  of  this  money,  not  to  the  demonstration 
cities  but  to  hnd  out  what  we  should  do.  We  could  spend  $1  billion  in 
this  society,  really,  trying  to  create  institutions  for  democratic  planning. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  another  point  in  terms  of  dollar  figures.  When 
one  talks  about  a Marshall  Plan  for  the  poor,  we  must  certainly  have 
this,  and  one  should  not  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  dollars 
that  the  Marshall  Plan  spent,  because  that  was  20  years  ago. 

Are  we  prepared  now,  in  terms  of  the  cities,  to  do  what  Harry  Tru- 
man proposed  for  Europe  in  1947,  to  spend  ^ percent  of  the  gross 
national  product?  That  was  the  proposal  Mr.  Truman  made.  The 
actual  moneys  allocated  to  the  Marshall  Plan  didn’t  get  that  high,  but 
they  got  over,  I believe,  2 percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  We 
should  be  talking  about  programs  of  that  magnitude,  because  if  we 
could  spend  that  much  money  on  Europe,  we  could  spend  that  much 
money  on  the  United  States. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  we  don’t  need  just  money,  however. 
We  need  social  imagination;  we  need  new  planning  institutions. 

Let  me  just  say  a word  on  that  to  give  you  a couple  of  ideas  of  what 
1 mean,  and  end  up  with  a very  specific  proposal. 

1 think  here  I am  taking  a suggestion  that  might  come  as  a surprise 
after  some  of  my  earlier  remarks.  1 am  taking  a suggestion  from 
sophisticated  businessmen  on  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

1 think  it  is  clear  from  every  point  of  view,  and  certainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  urban  crisis,  that  local  government  in  the  United 
States  has  to  be  drastically  overhauled.  That  is  what  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  said  in  its  1966  policy  statement. 

The  80,000  overlapping,  ineffective  units  of  local  government  in  the 
United  States  have  to  be  reduced  by  approximately  80  percent.  The 
businessmen  of  the  CED  said,  “There  is  a revolutionary  readjustment 
needed.”  1 agree,  and  it  is  necessary. 


Neighborhood  Government  with  Expertise 

The  CED  had  one  idea  in  their  reorganization  of  local  government 
proposals  that  1 think  is  very  relevant  to  the  issues  of  the  cities.  This  is 
the  idea  that  although  we  will  increasingly  need  to  create  large  func- 
tional units  to  deal  with  problems  on  a metropolitan  area  basis,  and  on 
a regional  basis  — although  we  will  increasingly  have  to  go  against  or 
beyond  or  transcend  the  historic  city-county-state  lines  that  have  been 
drawn,  the  CED  said,  “In  order  to  get  the  people  really  involved,  we 
should  create  neighborhood  units  of  government  with  approximately 
50,000  people  in  them.” 

I think  in  terms  of  planning  what  to  do  about  the  cities,  this  would 
be  an  area  where  the  participation  of  units  of  50,000,  participation  of 
people  in  institutions  of  neighborhood  democracy,  could  be  extremely 
good  — not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  decent  planning. 

I would  add  to  the  CED  proposal  my  own  suggestion  that  if  we  have 
neighborhood  democratic  units,  that  funds  should  be  available  to  them 
to  hire  their  own  experts  to  controvert  the  experts  of  the  government. 
In  this  society,  unless  you  have  access  to  knowledge  and  expertise,  you 
can’t  argue  any  more.  1 believe  that  poor  people  should  be  able  to  hire 
their  experts  to  testify  against  the  city’s  experts  or  the  state’s  experts 
or  the  planning  commission’s  experts. 

I think,  for  example,  the  idea  that  Albert  Shanker  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Teachers  in  New  York  expressed,  that  a local  school  board  at 
Intermediate  School  201  should  have  its  own  research  staff  which 
coidd  check  and  argue  with  the  research  staff  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  an  excellent  idea. 

Secondly  — this  is  an  idea  proposed  by  Walter  Reuther  and  others. 
I believe  it  was  also  proposed  in  an  excellent  speech  at  the  Urban 
-America  conference  last  year  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  I believe 
we  now  have  to  begin  to  save  land.  We  have  to  have  land  banks.  ^Ve 
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can  no  longer  allow  conimcrdal  considerations  to  dictate  the  uses  of 
land.  We  must  insist  that  social  and  esthetic  considerations  have  a 
role  in  determining  the  use. of  land.  One  way  of  doing  this  — an  im- 
portant way  of  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me  — is  to  have  a land  bank  or 
a series  of  land  banks  on  every  level  of  government. 

I'hirdly,  in  terms  of  positive  proposals,  it  seems  to  me  now  is  the 
time  to  reexamine  a lot  of  the  ideas  of  the  cooperative  movement.  It 
has  worked  in  the  United  States  in  rural  electrihcation.  I think  it  can 
be  made  to  work  in  terms  of  building  housing. 

Fourthly,  in  terms  of  specihc  proposals,  it  is  clear  as,  for  example,  the 
1966  White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  pointed  out,  it  is  clear 
that  planning  must  now  be  areawide.  1 herefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
Federal  moneys  for  the  city  should  have  the  string  tied  to  them  that 
there  must  be  metropolitan  areawide  planning,  and  above  all,  that  not 
one  single  lily-white  suburb  shall  get  a cent  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars  in 
order  to  evade  the  problems  of  the  city,  which  is  what  they  have  been 
doing.  1 think  this  enormous  power,  which  is  the  money  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government,  has  to  be  tied  to  social  goals. 

Build  a Model  City 

My  last  specific  point  is  a proposal.  1 would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  Government  be  at  least  as  audacious  as  General  Electric  and 
the  Humble  Oil  Corporation,  among  others,  and  build  a model  city. 
1 would  like  to  see  the  United  States  Government  build  a new  city 
from  the  ground  up  for,  let  us  say,  a quarter  of  a million  people,  and 
prove  in  reality  that  racial  and  social  class  integration  can  work. 

They  should  do  this  as  part  of  a new  policy  of  not  spending  one 
single  cent  of  Federal  money  — and  most  of  our  money  has  been  spent 
in  this  way  in  the  post-war  period  — on  any  program  which  reinforces 
segregation  and  does  not  aid  integration. 

In  other  words,  more  than  a Model  Cities  or  a Demonstration  Cities 
law,  I think  we  should  build  a model  city.  1 think  we  could  prove  that 
integration  does  work,  that  poverty  can  be  abolished,  that  good  educa- 
tion is  possible. 

If  we  could  see  the  future  and  it  works,  then  I think  we  would  have 
taken  a great  stride  forward. 

And  so  the  two  basic  ideas  I want  to  present  to  you  are  that  I do  not 
think,  in  terms  of  our  own  Federal  definitions  of  the  problem,  that  we 
can  possibly  rely  on  the  private  sector  in  any  role  except  that  of  con- 
tractor; and  secondly,  in  order  to  get  at  the  problem  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  already  defined  it,  there  will  have  to  be 
massive  public  investments  on  the  order  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  which 
is  to  say  3 percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Even  more  radically  there  will  have  to  be  new  institutions  for  demo- 
cratic planning,  because  what  we’re  talking  about  is  lowering  the 
criteria  of  the  marketplace,  and  introducing  democratic  criteria  of 
social  and  esthetic  good  into  our  lives. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  begin  the  questioning 
with  Hugo  Black. 
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QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Black:  / pass. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mr.  Harrington,  do  I remember  seeing  your  name 
on  the  Freedom  Budget  that  Bayard  Rustin  drew  up? 

Mr.  Harrington:  Yes. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a feasible  way  of  expanding 
our  expenditures  in  the  area  of  meeting  the  domestic  problems  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Harrington:  Very  much  so.  1 think  one  of  the  important  things 
about  the  Freedom  Budget  in  this  regard  is  that  it  has  numbers  and 
figures  and  tells  you  where  the  money  comes  from. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Unfortunately,  I didn’t  get  a chance  to  ask  Mr. 
Moses  this  rnornhig  why  he  made  the  statement  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  fund  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  meet  domestic  problems, 
because  that  Freedom  Budget  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  quite 
feasible,  and  that  it  indeed  can  be  done  without  increasing  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  Harrington:  1 think  the  problem  is  not  economic.  I am  in 
agreement  with  Bayard  Rustin  and  the  Freedom  Budget  that,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  we  can  afford  what  in  my  mind  is  a tragic  war  in 
Vietnam.  (I  don’t  want  to  get  into  that.  I think  we  shouldn’t  even  be 
in  it.)  But  we  can  afford  economically  both  that  war  and  a war  on 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

I think  the  problem  is  one  of  political  psychology,  if  you  will;  that 
the  kind  of  a political  psychology  that  a country  which  is  fighting  a 
dirty  and  vicious  war  in  Southeast  Asia  often  tends  not  to  be  one  of 
innovation,  not  one  of  social  criticism. 

It  is  also  a problem,  I think,  of  the  economics  of  intelligence,  so  to 
speak,  that  so  much  brainpower  in  the  Government,  so  much  passion 
is  being  devoted  to  Vietnam;  that  it  is  not  that  we  don’t  have  the 
money,  but  that  Lyndon  Johnson  only  has  24  hours  in  his  day,  and  I 
think  he  is  spending  most  of  those  hours  in  the  wrong  way.  I don’t  want 
to  get  into  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  though. 

Administrative  Machinery  to  Build  “Second  America” 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Accepting  your  premise  that  the  private  sector  is 
really  not  going  to  be  induced  or  seduced  or  led  into  the  massive  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  central  cities,  then  this  puts  the  burden  for  the 
initiative  and  planning  on  the  government,  and  more  particularly  the 
Federal  Government . At  least  they  have  the  money. 

How  do  you  view  the  adequacy  of  the  administrative  machinery  at 
the  Federal  Government  level  to  take  on  this  vastly  expanded  task? 

Mr.  Harrington:  I think  it  is  inadequate.  That  is  why  I think  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff’s  proposals  of  last  January  are  important  — that  the  first 
phase  we  have  to  go  into  is  really  to  think  through  the  thing. 

Let  me  qualify  that.  There  are  many  things  we  could  do  tomorrow 
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morning  at  9 o’clock  that  would  lake  very  little  intelligence,  like  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  as  Leon  Keyserling  says. 

We  have  already  got  the  envelopes  on  computer  tape,  and  it  is  just 
a matter  of  putting  the  checks  in.  I don’t  think  that  would  take  any 
great  administrative  rehaiding,  but  1 do  think  in  terms  ot  the  massive 
expenditures  for  doing  what  the  President  called  “Building  a second 
America,’’  that  I’m  talking  about,  the  present  machinery  is  utterly 
inadecpiate,  and  that  we  have  to  spend  a lot  of  money  in  finding  out 
why;  and  also,  in  the  second  part  of  my  proposal,  bringing  in  people 
at  the  base  into  the  planning  process. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  / agree.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Harriyigton,  I would  first  like  to  say  that  the 
society  that  you  envision  is  one  that  I would  xiery  much  like  to  live  and 
work  in.  I am  not  sure  / am  totally  in  agreement  on  how  we  get  there, 
though. 

I have  no  philosophical  predilection  toward  private  enterprise.  If 
government  can  do  it  better,  government  by  all  means  should  do  it. 
But  I wonder  if  we  could  look  not  to  the  concept,  so  much,  as  to  the 
facts  for  a moment. 

I am  not  altogether  sure  what  you  meant  when  you  said  private 
enterprise  should  just  be  the  contractor,  and  that  government  has  to 
do  the  job. 

I think,  if  I may  suggest  it,  there  are  several  elements  that  we  are 
talking  about.  One  is  financing.  I think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  got  to  bear  the  major  burden  of 
financing  any  public  improvement.  Secondly,  the  question  is  to  what 
degree.  My  question  to  you  is,  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons — or  one  of  the  theories  behind  the  proposals  for  maximizing  pri- 
vate participation  — is  that  if  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  of  govern- 
mental funds  will  bring  nine  dollars  of  private  funds  to  the  solution 
of  the  very  same  problem,  ivouldn’t  we  be  better  off,  as  a society? 

Mr.  Harrington:  I have  two  points  in  response.  Number  one,  I 
think  that  the  crucial  Federal  role  is  financial.  There  is  also  a planning 
role.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  1 am  not  proposing  that  we  centralize 
the  daylights  out  of  this.  I would  like  to  see  this  on  all  levels,  including 
very  local  neighborhood  levels. 

Secondly,  w^e  should  investigate  things  like  Government  support  of 
cooperatives,  where  people  would  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

What  I mean  in  my  distinction  between  business  as  drawing  up  the 
contract  and  business  as  contractor  is  this.  Let  me  specify  it,  first,  in 
education: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an  article  this  spring  saying  that  with 
all  of  the  big  companies  getting  into  the  knowledge  industry,  experts 
now  believe  that  the  schools  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  designed  to 
fit  the  electronic  equipment.  I think  that  the  electronic  equipment 
should  be  designed  to  fit  the  schools  of  the  future. 

As  you  now  have  it,  when  a businessman  goes  in  he  makes  a decision 
which  works  in  a number  of  areas.  That  is  the  decision  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible,  to  fill  a need,  to  sell  goods,  etcetera.  But  he 
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doesn’t  take  social  consequence  into  account.  Here  I agree  with  the 
extreme  laissez-laire  economic  theorists,  like  Milton  Friedman,  that 
businessmen  are  just  not  built  to  be  social  planners;  they  are  built 
to  be  businessmen. 

My  argument  on  contract  and  contractor  is,  tor  example,  there  are 
many  businessmen  who  have  drawn  up  the  contract  on  suburbia  and 
built  a single-class,  single-color  suburb. 

I would  like  to  see  the  Government  come  in  and  say,  “You  can  build 
a suburb  or  a new  town  and  you  can  get  our  aid  for  it  if  you  meet  the 
following  criteria.  If  there  is  room  designed  there  for  Negroes,  for  poor 
people  — if  certain  social  and  esthetic  consequences  are  planned  for  — 
then  you  can  fdl  the  contract.’’ 

I don’t  want  the  Government  to  become  a gigantic  construction 
company,  but  it  has  to  insist  on  what  is  the  social  and  esthetic  layout, 
and  I can’t  leave  that  up  to  private  values. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / (an’t  help  but  feel  that  we  have  to  he  somewhat 
cautious  about  making  the  same  error  that  businessmen  often  make 
about  the  Gover?iment , which  is  to  say  that  eveiy  governmental  activity 
is  per  se  inefficient  and  unproductive. 

I think  we  have  to  be  cautious  about  assuming  that  the  reverse  or 
contrary  is  any  more  true  than  the  prst. 

I think  what  is  lacking  here,  when  you  talk  about  solving  social  prob- 
lems, IS  this:  I grant  you  that  a businessman's  first  iriterest  is  in  the 
securing  of  profits  for  his  company.  But  I think  when  you  define  what 
you  mean  by  a social  problem  or  a social  objective,  I think  that  what 
we  are  really  talking  about  is  the  degree  to  which  Govenunent  and 
private  enterprise  participate  in  each  endeavor. 

I suggest  this,  and  wonder  if  you  agree,  whether  the  mixture 
wouldn't  vary  rather  substantially , depending  on  the  endeavor?  For 
example,  I agree,  probably,  that  prwate  business  is  not  going  to  be  the 
source  of  great  wisdom  in  terms  of  sodal  planning,  as  in  terms  of  the 
educational  programs , in  terms  of  how  a poverty  program  is  adminis- 
tered, and  how  well  it  should  be  administered.  But  I suggest  to  you 
that  perhaps  in  terms  of  the  improvement  of  the  physical  environment, 
that  the  opportunities  of  pritmte  enterprise,  even  assuming  the  en- 
trepreneur to  be  totally  without  any  social  conscience,  which  is  some- 
thing I won't  accept  — but  assuming  him  to  be  totally  so  — isn't  he 
still  the  best  instrument  to  achiet>e  the  social  objective? 

You  said  before  that  you  thought  that  the  United  States  Government 
ought  to  build  a model  city  to  prove  that  integration  works.  I sug- 
gest to  you,  sir,  that  there  have  been  many  instances  where  private 
enterprise  has  built  integrated  housing,  and  where  it  has  worked.  The 
facts  are  on  record  for  anybody  ivanting  to  see  them.  The  fact  that 
other  entrepreneurs  haven't  done  it  indicates  not  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  but  the  shortsightedness  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  have 
not  yet  tried  it. 

/ doyft  ivant  to  make  a speech,  but  isn't  it  fair  to  say  that  there 
should  be  a mixture,  or  a variance  in  the  degree  of  private  participa- 
tion, depending  on  the  social  objective  that  you're  talking  about? 
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Calculus  of  Business 


Mr.  Harrington:  1 think  1 can  answer  first  by  giving  an  example  ol 
the  problem,  and  then  by  directly  answering  your  question.  1 can  do  it 
rather  briefly. 

1 think  that  David  Rockeleller  ol  Chase  Manhattan  is  an  example  of 
a liberal,  conscientious  businessman.  He  is  certainly  not  a Neanderthal. 
He  is  a sophisticated  man,  with  good  values,  and  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

When  he  testified  before  the  Ribicoff  Committee  last  December,  he 
said,  “Now,  of  course,  you  have  to  understand  that  when  we  go  about 
this  problem  of  rebuilding  the  cities,  we  have  to  observe  land  values, 
commercial  land  values.”  He  said,  “Idiat  is  why,  on  the  basis  of  a 
businessman’s  calculation  of  land  values,  the  projects  which  we  are 
sponsoring  in  Lower  Manhattan  are  of  a massive,  dense,  high  taxpaying 
nature.” 

One  month  later,  out  comes  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  identifying  as  one  of  the  main  problems  of  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  the  building  of  massive,  dense  structures,  putting  intolerable 
loads  on  transportation  systems,  and  not  taking  into  account  problems 
of  slum  dwellers,  etcetera. 

1 am  not  saying  that  Rockefeller  is  an  evil  man  in  what  he  wants  to 
do  in  Lower  Manhattan.  1 am  saying  on  his  calculus,  he  will  not  use 
that  land  to  build  a park.  But  maybe  we  should  build  a park  there. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Maybe  we  should  build  a park  and  low-density  hous- 
ing that  is  racially  and  economically  ml e grated,  but  who  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Harrington:  My  final  point  is  that  1 think  that  the  planning  of 
it,  determining  what  the  society  will  look  like,  should  be  determined 
democratically  by  the  people,  through  a democratic  process.  I would 
make  a series  of  proposals  to  bring  more  people  at  the  base  of  the 
community  in  the  neighborhood  into  the  planning  process. 

But  I think  that  government  has  to  take  the  lead.  By  government 
1 do  not  mean  one  bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  do  all  the  planning, 
but  I mean  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Are  you  suggesting  planning  by  plebiscite? 

Mr.  Harrington:  No. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  How  will  you  define  a community?  Will  you  give  us 
a definition  of  community?  Does  Jane  Jacobs  represent  Greenwich 
Village,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Harrington:  I have  lived  in  that  area  when  the  fight  was  on, 
and  I would  say  it  was  fairly  democratic. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Who  spoke  for  the  Village? 

Mr.  Harrington:  My  proposal  is  very  specific.  1 think  the  CED — 
which  again  I remind  you  is  a businessman’s  organization  — basically, 
that  the  CED  has  said  there  should  be  new  units  of  neighborhood 
local  government  of  approximately  50,000  people.  I won’t  quarrel  over 
the  number  of  people.  Somebody  might  want  to  propose  40,000. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  You  don't  want  to  wait  for  that  before  we  start  solving 
the  problems? 
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Mr.  Harrington;  Of  course  not,  but  I believe  if  we  are  going  to 
build  a second  United  States  of  America  in  the  next  third  of  a century, 
we  had  better  think  about  what  it  is  going  to  look  like,  and  we  had 
better  bring  the  people  into  the  process  of  planning  its  social  and 
esthetic  values,  because  I do  not  think  that  private  enterprise  plans 
social  and  esthetic  values  very  well. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  to  me  the  great  tragedy  of  the  post-war  period 
is  that  Federal  funds  were  seized  by  the  private  sector  in  order  to  build 
marvelous  Shangri-Las  for  the  white  middle  class,  and  intensify  racial 
segregation  and  the  agony  of  old  age  in  the  central  city. 

I think  one  of  the  problems  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  precisely 
that  our  planning  has  been  so  dominated  by  business  values.  And  what 
I am  proposing  — and  it  is  not  all  stuff  that  can  be  done  tomorrow 
morning,  but  we  have  to  work  toward  it  — is  actually  countervalues  of 
social  consequence  and  esthetic  consequence,  and  popular  participation 
in  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Lyons:  There  are  a lot  of  questions  on  my  mind.  1 don’t  know 
whether  I can  express  them.  But  when  you  talk  about  this  ?nixed  com- 
munity and  democratic  platuiing  to  achiei>e  it,  and  mixing  in  the  poor, 
are  you  talking  of  public  housing?  Is  your  concept  there? 

Mr.  Harrington;  No.  1 think  in  terms  of  a model  city.  Fm  talking 
about  — if  that  is  what  your  question  is  addressed  to 

Mr.  Lyons;  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrington;  What  Fm  talking  about  is  a program  that  would 
require  Federal  funds  to  get  under  way,  but  where  ultimately  I would 
like  to  see  all  kinds  of  forms  of  ownership  in  such  a community,  in- 
cluding private  home  ownership,  cooperative  ownership,  public 
housing. 

All  I am  saying  is,  you  have  now  a system  where,  under  Title  X,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act,  the  Federal  Government  will  provide  money 
to  private  developers  to  provide  planning,  resources  and  instruction 
for  the  new  town.  I am  saying,  let  the  public  get  the  same  benefits  the 
private  developers  get  to  do  this,  with  the  specific  goal  in  mind  of 
building  a racially  and  socially  integrated  city. 

Mr.  Lyons;  Your  proposal,  I agree,  sounds  specific,  but  you  get 
stopped  one  step  short,  in  my  judgment,  of  saying  how  you  visualize 
this.  You  still  set  it  as  a goal  of  direction,  but  you  cany  it  up  to  a 
point  and  then  say,  “This  is  a specific  proposal  that  should  be  done.” 
You  leave  me  a little  bit  short  of  hour 

Mr.  Harrington;  Let  me  be  very  frank  and  honest.  Part  of  the 
answer  is,  I don’t  know.  Part  of  my  answer  about  this  society  is  that 
one  of  the  tragedies  is  that  the  society  doesn’t  know,  which  is  why,  in 
addition  to  proposing  this,  as  admittedly  something  where  I can’t  fill 
in  the  details  — no  one  can  — it  is  really  sad  that  we  can’t. 

But  I would  also  agree  with  Senator  Ribicoff’s  proposals  that  we 
should  spend  SI  billion  over  three  years  to  find  out  how  to  do  the 
things,  and  not  just  spend  tliat  money  by  hiring  experts  in  Washington 
or  anywhere  else.  But  that  we  should  do  this  at  every  level  of  society. 
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particularly  the  neighborhood,  and  pariicidarly  the  poor  neighborhood 
and  the  black  neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I have  lo  ask  a very  brief  question,  sir.  But  1 am  con- 
fused about  a kind  of  end-of-the-road  deinocratic  image,  and  the  way 
you  toss  around  the  word  “esthetu s"'  and  the  word  “beauty,”  because 
we  have  all  had  varying  ways. 

I don’t  think  by  vote  that  you  are  going  lo  find  the  goals,  or  get  great 
designs.  That  is  one  of  the  most  fragile  parts  of  our  formula.  I would 
just  like  to  urge  upon  you  that  you  have  a very  specific  program  that 
people  could  respond  to,  and  that  you  not  use  the  words  “esthetics”  and 
“beauty”  and  confuse  them,  when  we  talk  about  it.  We  must  say  it 
specifically. 

What  do  you  mean  by  “esthetic”?  People  have  to  know  what  you 
mean.  Do  you  mean  adequate? 

Mr.  Harrington:  1 don’t  mean  that  1 am  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment becoming  the  arbiter  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States.  I think  that 
would  be  a disaster. 

As  a long-time  resident  of  the  Village,  1 am  sure  the  Government 
would  finance  none  of  the  things  we  have  in  the  Village. 

What  I’m  talking  about  is  esthetic  in  the  sense  of  the  Plaza  Hotel 
being  torn  down  and  the  landmark  laws,  for  example,  which  we  have 
begun  to  use  in  New  York  for  protecting  historic  buildings. 

Mrs.  Smith:  That  is  the  answer.  That  is  part  of  what  Jane  Jacobs 
is  saying,  that  we  should  throw  our  arms  around  what  we  have.  There 
are  also  those  of  us  who  must  try  to  build  this  new  world.  Let  us  forget 
the  landmarks. 

Mr.  Harrington:  1 would  go  one  step  further,  and  1 think  you  can 
have  public  design.  1 don’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the  area,  but 
apparently  in  Philadelphia  there  has  been  some  attempt,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  at  esthetic  planning. 

But  to  get  on  a much  less  grandiose  scale,  1 think  Galbraith,  for 
example,  has  said  that  the  urban  centers  should  require  by  law  that 
all  wires  be  put  underground.  That  would  be  a marvelous  esthetic 
contribution  to  society,  to  get  wires  out  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Smith:  We  could  spend  all  afternoon  on  this.  1 will  leave  it  at 
that. 

Voice  of  the  People  the  Answer? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have  been  a big  voice  for  good 
in  the  country,  particularly  through  your  book.  The  Other  America, 
which  was  really  a germinating  force  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 

I agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to  have  500,000  more  housing  units 
primarily  geared  for  low-income  people  under  $3,500  a year. 

You  speak  of  democratic  planning  for  carrying  this  through.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  1 think,  are  that  whenex/er  these  proposals  have  been 
put  up  for  referendum  they  have  been  defeated  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Badillo,  Borough  President  of  the  Bronx,  speaking  this  morning, 
was  advocating  a program  substantially  similar  to  yours. 
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He  said,  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  put  it  up  for  referendum,  be- 
cause it  will  be  defeated.  Have  it  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  which 
people  have  to  accept  or  reject  as  a whole,  but  upon  which  they  would 
not  have  the  chance  to  pass.” 

We  were  out  in  California  two  months  ago,  and  as  you  know  the 
referendum  in  California  in  recent  years  was  such  that  public  housing 
has  been  beaten. 

I happen  to  think  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  representative. 
I think  it  expresses  the  will  of  the  people.  The  House  oj  Representa- 
tives turned  down  proposals  for  rent  supplements,  and  cut  the  re- 
(juested  appropriation  Jor  Model  Cities  to  one-third  of  what  the  Ad- 
ministration asked.  All  they  did  provide  for  was  urban  renewal,  be- 
cause that  is  very  profitable  to  the  real  estate  developers,  and  that  is 
sort  of  a sacrosanct  thing,  now. 

But  in  general,  I think  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  public  housing, 
and  it  IS  opposed  to  further  integration.  It  is  opposed  to  open  occu- 
pancy. It  is  against  all  these  things  which  we  happen  to  believe  in. 

What  do  you  do?  Do  you  say  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  the  people,  or  do  you  say  that  we  know  better  and  we  will  put  it 
through  in  one  form  or  another?  I am  afraid  if  you  adopt  the  demo- 
cratic principles  that  you  suggest,  that  it  will  be  a long,  long  time 
before  we  get  anything. 

Mr.  Harrington:  Sure,  1 think  there  is  a great  problem  there,  Sena- 
tor. I think  it  depends  when.  1 think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Congress  that 
existed  after  President  Johnson’s  landslide  victory  in  1964  was  con- 
siderably different  from  the  one  that  went  in  in  1966,  when  the  fresh- 
man liberal  class  was  defeated.  1 absolutely  agree  with  you. 

To  get  anywhere  near  the  kind  of  program  1 am  talking  about  would 
require  a move  to  the  political  left  or  the  liberal  left,  or  however  you 
want  to  phrase  it,  in  the  United  States,  and  would  require  something 
like  the  Congress  that  Lyndon  Johnson  had  after  1964  — that  first 
Congress  which  did  pass  a lot  of  legislation. 

In  terms  of  open  occupancy,  1 think  that  as  long  as  the  people  see 
the  question  of  housing  integration  as  a competition  between  Negroes 
and  lower  middle-class  whites  for  relatively  scarce,  decent  housing,  they 
will  vote  against  integration. 

It  is  precisely  to  avoid  that  kind  of  hopeless  conflict  that  I think 
what  we  basically  have  to  do  in  the  long  run  is  increase  the  housing 
stock  to  a great  extent  — and  tie  civil  rights  or  integration  strings  to 
the  increase  in  the  housing  stock. 

I think  you  are  just  not  going  to  convince  white  working-class  fam- 
ilies in  their  ethnic  neighborhoods  to  integrate.  1 am  for  doing  as  much 
as  we  can.  I think  this  much  more  long-range  approach  could  solve 
part  of  that  hostility  problem. 

I want  to  add  that  in  the  model  city  I was  talking  about  no  one 
would  be  forced  to  integrate  at  all.  Everybody  would  volunteer  to 
come. 

I'he  only  condition  for  getting  the  Federal  subsidy  would  be  that 
you  would  accept  an  integrated  community. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  What  you  arc  saying  is,  if  you  produce  such  a big 
volume  of  housing,  then  no  one  loses  out  Of  it.  Ex>eryone  gets  a chance 
to  share  in  it. 

I luant  to  believe  in  that,  but  let  me  say,  don’t  take  too  much  heart 
from  the  victory  of  1964. 

I campaigned  steadily  for  60  days  during  that  campaign.  The  people 
did  not  vote  for  social  reform.  People  xioted  because  they  xvere  afraid 
that  Goldioater  xuould  drop  the  bomb  and  that  xve  xoould  be  precipi- 
tated into  a nuclear  war  which  xuould  destroy  this  Nation  and  destroy 
Western  Civilization.  And  so  they  voted  for  someone  xuho  xuould  not 
drop  the  nuclear  bomb.  That  has  not  been  dropped. 

On  the  strength  of  that  fear,  xue  got  a lot  of  Congressmen  elected. 
I won’t  speak  about  Senators,  but  xue  got  a lot  of  Congressmen  elected 
who  voted  for  a liberal  housing  policy  and  liberal  civil  rights.  But 
when  the  issue  came  up  in  1966,  they  xuere  really  defeated.  We  lost  47 
seats,  and  the  election  xuas  largely  on  this  issue. 

Without  being  a Cassandra,  xuho  I believe  was  a prophet  of  bad 
tidings  — the  Greek  story  of  the  Trojafi  Wars  — it  is  going  to  be  worse 
next  time,  unless  we  get  something  that  is  unexpected. 

And  so,  if  you  go  in  for  democratic  planxiing,  1 would  expect  that  we 
would  get  zero. 

Mr.  Harrington:  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  get  a much  more 
radical  democratic  situation,  with  a small  “d”  political  movement  in 
this  society,  we  won’t  solve  any  of  the  problems. 

Maybe  we  are  both  right.  But  if  we  are,  then  reality  is  sad.  All  I am 
saying  is,  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  agonizing  urban  crisis  in  this 
society,  it  seems  to  me  these  are  the  things  we  have  to  do. 

I agree  with  you,  there  has  to  be  a political  movement  much  more 
dynamic  and  signihcant  than  we  now  have  to  get  it  done. 

My  final  point  would  be,  in  the  long  run  — and  that  is,  I guess,  the 
refuge  of  our  kind  to  go  to  the  long  run  — in  the  long  run  it  does 
seem  to  me,  particularly  from  my  own  experience  in  traveling  around 
the  country  and  speaking  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  that  young  people 
in  the  society,  particularly  the  very  large  growing  group  of  middle- 
class  college  youth,  might  eventually  create  a conscience  constituency 
in  American  politics  which  could  provide  some  leverage. 

These  young  people,  Negroes  and  organized  workers,  these  generally 
liberal  groups,  have  to  create  a very  much  more  dynamic  group  than 
now  exists.  I agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  If  I can  take  a couple  of  minutes:  1 guess  it  is  a part 
of  old  age  that  we  get  disillusioned.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have  the 
idealism  of  youth,  and  1 honor  you  for  it.  I hope  you  can  get  support. 
But  I think  if  you  hold  town  meetings  they  are  likely  to  turn  out  the 
way  the  town  meeting  in  Rockaway  did  last  night,  where  they  were 
shouting  down  public  housing  officials. 

I had  a purpose  in  this  questioning  of  mine  which  is:  for  Heaven’s 
sakes,  don’t  split  the  progresswe  element  of  the  counh'y  that  really 
xuants  to  get  these  things.  Don’t  ride  off  crusading,  and  so  xueaken  the 
already  weakened  ranks  of  those  xuho  believe  in  these  things,  where 
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the  net  result  is  to  present  a political  victory  to  the  other  side  on  a 
platter. 

I introduced  politics  disguised  as  housing. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Senator,  that  is  your  privilege. 

Mr.  Harringtoji,  1 have  a couple  of  points  to  discuss.  I find  myself 
in  the  strange  position  of  di0ering  from  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  efforts,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  have  been  pretty  fruitless. 

But  at  any  rate,  you  said  that  General  Electric  and  Humble  Oil  had 
been  most  audacious  in  their  plans.  I would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that,  number  one.  General  Electric  has  derived  nothing  but  publicity 
out  of  its  plans,  and  they  will  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Humble  Oil 
has  produced  for  the  upperclass  bedroom  new  towns,  which  are  not 
new  towns  at  all.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Gulf  Oil  in  Reston  and 
with  Connecticut  General  in  Columbia. 

The  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  have  been,  in  my  estima- 
tion, more  audacious  than  those  of  the  piivate  companies,  for  a good 
reason. 

The  board  of  directors  at  General  Electric  are  answerable  to  the 
stockholders,  whose  money  they  have  invested.  I don't  think  that  you 
can  very  reasonably  expect  companies  to  perform  this  kind  of  special 
function,  because  I don't  think  they  should,  and  1 know  they  can't. 

This  brings  me  to  Senator  Kennedy's  two  bills  — one  for  housing, 
and  one  for  bringing  job-creating  industry  into  the  heart  of  the  ghetto. 

/ am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  they  won't  cut  the  nut  for 
people  who  make  less  than  $3,000  a year,  that  you  cannot  persuade 
General  Motors  to  put  Chevrolet  assembly  plants  in  the  middle  of 
Harlem  and  take  on  the  job,  unless  General  Motors  can  make  a fan- 
tastic killing  on  the  deal  through  tax  incentives  of  whatever  form. 

At  any  rate,  having  said  those  things,  1 want  to  get  to  my  question. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  do  the  job  that  we  have  to  do,  either 
with  sweeping  and  almost,  perhaps,  revolutionary  measures  like  the 
Freedom  Budget,  like  $5  billion  a year  — if  this  Committee  makes 
recommendations  that  are  revolutionary  instead  of  evolutionary  — we 
can  do  two  things.  We  could  recommend  on  a sweeping  scale.  If  you 
don't  do  it  on  a big  scale,  don't  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
say  that  we  will  take  one  step  at  a time  and  go  this  way  and  this  way, 
and  gradually,  in  a number  of  years.  Which  form  of  recommendation 
is  going  to  get  the  political  commitment  to  do  the  job?  We  are  talking 
about  a political  commitment.  If  we  come  out  with  sweeping  recom- 
mendations, will  they  get  any  more  credulity  among  the  constituency? 
Will  evolutionary  recommendations,  slow  step-by-step  recommenda- 
tions, get  more  credulity? 

Mr.  Harrington:  I have  two  things  to  say.  I absolutely  agree  with 
you  about  w'hat  the  private  sector  new  town  industry  amounts  to.  It  is 
upper  income  bedrooms. 

dliere  was  an  article  in  Fortune  magazine  a couple  of  months  ago 
about  this  wiiole  area  of  business.  They  quoted  a man  from  American 
Hawaii  Steamship  Lines,  which  is  in  the  business  out  in  California, 
as  saying,  “The  name  of  the  game  is  getting  people  to  spend  their 
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money  instead  of  yours.”  I'he  major  niiml)er  of  employees  are  book- 
keepers. 

J’lial  is  obxiously  not  an  operation  that  is  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race  and  riots. 

Secondly,  in  terms  of  your  question,  I think  there  are  two  distinct 
functions,  and  jjerhaps  tlie  Commission  has  to  decide  which  function 
it  has.  Both  functions  are  legitimate  and  necessary  functions.  1 think 
the  clanger  is  not  deciding  which  is  the  Commission’s  function. 

One  function  is  to  say  as  objecti\  ely  as  possible  what  is  needed.  7 hat 
is  without,  it  seems  to  me,  really  caring  about  the  political  conse- 
cjuences.  We  can  say  to  Americans,  “If  you  want  to  solve  this  anguish 
in  the  cities,  here  is  what  you  have  to  do,  and  here  are  the  figures.” 

Then  there  is  another  function  — which  is  the  function  of  political 
leadership,  basically  — which  is  to  take  the  definitions  of  the  needs 
and  to  translate  them  into  political  programs  that  have  a possibility  of 
getting  legislation  into  action. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Commission  has  to  decide  whether  it  is  an  advo- 
cate for  immediate  reform,  or  whether  it  has  the  longer-range  function. 

I know  I once,  some  years  ago,  was  talking  to  Ralph  Helstein  of  the 
Packinghouse  Workers  in  Chicago.  I was  criticizing  Erich  Fromm. 
I had  been  at  a meeting  at  which  Fromm  had  spoken,  and  I took  Ralph 
Helstein  aside.  There  was  Fromm,  talking  about  alienation  in  the 
shop,  and  he  didn’t  propose  anything  for  workers  on  the  assembly  line 
to  get  them  over  the  alienation. 

Ralph  Helstein  said  to  me,  “You  are  wrong.  Fromm’s  function  is  to 
define  the  problem.  My  function  and  that  of  the  union  movement  in 
the  United  States  is  to  take  his  perception  of  the  problem  of  alienation 
and  translate  it  into  contracts  which  will  change  the  life  of  the  worker 
at  the  point  of  production.” 

It  seems  to  me  the  Commission  in  those  terms  has  to  decide  whether 
its  function  is  to  define  the  need  baldly,  which  is  a function  that  this 
society  needs. 

I don’t  think  we  know  enough,  and  I don’t  think  it  should  be  a mat- 
ter of  advocacy  and  of  taking  politics  into  account. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I have  no  further  cjuestions.  Mr.  Harrington,  we  very 
much  appreciate  your  eloquent  testimony.  I hope  that  we  can  get  ac- 
complished in  this  country  what  you  recommend. 

We  will  next  call  on  Brooklyn  Borough  President,  Abe  Stark. 


STATEMENT  BY  ABE  STARK 

Mr.  Stark:  It  is  an  honor  as  well  as  a privilege  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  Commission.  I want  to  express  my  thanks  in  my  own 
name,  and  also  on  behalf  of  our  whole  community.  I want  to  thank 
Chairman  Douglas  and  his  colleagues  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  present  a number  of  suggestions  concerning  our  urban  problem. 

In  general,  it  is  a three-point  program  I wish  to  offer.  First,  how- 
ever, I feel  it  would  be  a serious  oversight  unless  at  least  a brief  word 
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of  appreciation  was  expressed  here  to  President  Johnson  himself  for 
havings  appointed  this  Commission,  and  for  his  magnificent  leadership 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  housing  legislation. 

Just  last  year,  the  President  won  passage  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act,  the  Model  (iities  Program,  whose  imjilementation  now  awaits 
Congressional  action.  Right  here,  I want  to  say  as  strongly  as  I can 
that  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  before  it  adjourns  will 
grant  the  President’s  recpiest  for  the  full  amount  he  has  asked  for,  for 
funding  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

I hope,  also,  it  will  agree  to  his  wishes  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  rent  subsidies  program. 


Condition  of  Brooklyn 

Today  I appear  as  the  elected  representative  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Having  lived  in  Brooklyn  my  adult 
life,  and  having  concerned  myself  with  its  social  problems,  I feel  quali- 
fied to  speak  for  it.  In  addition,  I have  been  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  this  urban  core  area  since  1954,  as  President  of  the  New  York 
City  Council,  and  for  the  past  six  years  as  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  and  going  back  15  years  ago  as  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Senator  Douglas,  Brooklyn  is  one  of  our  largest  residential  centers. 
I am  sure  you  know  all  about  that.  But  I must  add  to  that  that  it  has 
a population  of  almost  2,700,000  people  — larger  than  half  of  our  50 
states  of  the  Union,  larger  than  all  the  Nation’s  cities  except  New  York 
itself,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  It  has  more  than  a half  million 
school  children  attending  public,  parochial  and  private  schools.  It 
has  an  enormous  housing  inventory  — more  than  900,000  dwelling 
units,  the  largest  on  the  entire  Eastern  Seaboard. 

I am  proud  to  have  this  home  town  of  ours  and  its  people.  They  are 
industrious,  law-abiding,  home-loving,  and  deeply  interested  in  com- 
munity affairs.  It  is  a complex  town,  made  up  of  all  people  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  we  all  get  along  together  rather  well  in  spite 
of  that. 

Yet,  having  said  this  much,  I must  emphasize  the  acute  problems 
we  face.  Among  the  most  serious  is  the  need  for  more  and  better  hous- 
ing, for  faster  and  much  more  enlightened  and  effective  housing 
construction. 

For  example,  we  have  the  central  area  in  Brooklyn,  including 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brownsville  and  East  New  York.  Last  year,  a fine 
report  said  that  this  is  the  largest  and  most  sprawling  of  New  York 
City’s  blighted  areas.  It  contains  more  than  4,500  acres.  Its  population 
has  been  estimated  all  the  way  from  one-half  million  to  almost  900,000 
residents  within  the  three  areas. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  liousing  stock  of  central  Brooklyn 
includes  more  than  78,000  pre- World  War  I tenement  units.  A large 
proportion  is  seriously  deteriorated  and  dilapidated.  The  report  went 
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on  to  emphasize  that  about  l!r),()0()  dwelling -units  need  to  be  replaced 
if  the  area  is  to  be  preser\ed  and  upgraded. 

Here  I want  to  stre.ss  that  since  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  passed 
in  President  I riunan’s  time,  18  long  years  ago,  Bedford-Stuyvesant  has 
yet  to  receive  one  single,  large-scale,  ( ommunitywide  urban  renewal 
program.  It  is  amazing. 

I just  can’t  stie.ss  it  strongly  enough  that  we  have  good  ])Coj)le;  we 
get  along  together  very  well.  We  live  together  nicely.  But  if  the  condi- 
tions of  that  area  were  really  and  truthfully  and  honestly  studied,  we 
would  all  be  amazed  how  we  are  sort  of  a happy  people  living  under 
conditions  of  that  kind,  raising  children  under  those  problems  that 
exist.  But  we  do  it,  and  I believe  we  owe  the  people  of  Brooklyn  an 
awful  lot,  when  you  realize  that  with  a poj)uIation  like  that,  we  have 
probably  even  less  problems  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Shouldn’t  people  like  that  be  given  the  privilege  of  a contented 
sort  of  life,  a happy  life,  the  right  to  raise  up  their  children  properly? 
Every  possible  measure  shoidd  be  taken  to  see  that  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  do  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not  happen  within 
a borough  like  Brooklyn. 

God  forbid  if  some  sparks  should  be  set  to  happen  over  there,  what 
a terrible  price  we  woidd  pay,  with  the  congestion  and  the  kind  of 
houses  and  the  kind  of  sanitation  that  goes  on.  It  is  just  bad. 

But  there  is  something  good,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  express  it. 
There  is  something  very  good  about  our  town  of  Brooklyn,  and  we 
can  be  proud  of  it. 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  the  program  I wish  to  offer: 

In  essence  and  substance,  it  is  a program  calling  primarily  for  a 
major  shift  or  changeover  in  both  the  policy  and  type  of  subsidized 
public  housing  our  government  agencies  have  been  foisting  on  our 
cities  far  too  long.  Year  after  year,  we  have  been  building  solid  and 
sprawling  masses  of  high-rise  low-income  apartment  buildings,  many 
of  them  13,  15,  18,  21  and  more  stories  high.  Right  now  there  is  in  the 
making  one  project  that  proposes  an  apartment  building  towering  as 
high  as  24  stories.  These  have  become  conventional  over-standardized, 
drab  and  dreary  looking  developments. 

All  of  us  realize,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  an  overwhelming 
need  for  more  housing  to  be  built  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet,  what 
have  these  projects  done  for  our  neighborhoods  and  for  neigborhood 
life? 

In  her  famous  book.  The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities, 
mentioned  here  a few  moments  ago  by  the  previous  speaker,  Jane 
Jacobs  wrote  that  low-income  projects  can  become  the  worst  centers  of 
delinquency,  vandalism  and  general  social  hopelessness,  even  more 
than  the  slums  they  were  supposed  to  replace. 

Shift  Public  Housing  Approach 

Therefore,  although  I may  be  criticized  for  it,  I propose  a new  ap- 
proach, a new  concept,  one  that  offers  hope  for  the  future,  especially 
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for  underprivileged  families.  I propose  a phasing  out  and  the  ultimate 
and  complete  abandonment  of  this  type  of  publicly  subsidized  housing. 

The  new  policy  1 propose  as  an  alternative  is  one  which  would  pro- 
vide our  congested,  inner  city  areas  with  thousands  of  new  garden- 
type  apartment  buildings,  geared  to  the  average  family  needs. 

First  of  all,  they  would  eliminate  the  need  of  bulldozing  whole 
neighborhoods,  uprooting  families,  scattering  them  to  the  four  winds, 
and  destroying  neighborhood  social  life  as  families  have  known  it  for 
whole  generations. 

I have  consulted  with  experts  in  the  homebuilding  industry,  men 
who  have  accumulated  years  of  experience  in  building  garden-type 
housing.  In  the  matter  of  construction  costs,  they  have  told  me  that  this 
type  of  housing  can  be  built  at  substantial  savings,  which  is  important, 
and  which  we  need  so  badly  to  carry  out  some  of  the  programs  we 
aspire  to  on  behalf  of  all  people;  that  it  costs  much  less  to  build 
garden-type  housing  than  the  highrise  monstrosities  that  now  afflict  so 
many  of  our  big  cities.  At  least  equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
garden-type  housing  takes  much  less  time  to  build.  It  doesn’t  take  five 
years  and  sometimes  much  longer,  which  is  now  the  approximate  mini- 
mum for  assembling  sites  and  planning  and  completing  the  clusters  of 
highrise  apartment  projects.  Where  the  unit  costs  run  to  S20,000,  total 
development  costs  run  as  high  as  $20  million  or  $30  million,  depend- 
ing on  size  for  a single  project. 

But  there  is  still  another  important  factor.  It  is  this:  Garden-type 
housing  permits  better  integration,  and  best  of  all,  in  addition  to  all 
its  other  advantages,  garden-type  housing  preserves  the  character  of 
existing  neighborhoods.  Family  life  is  strengthened.  Families  do  not 
become  strangers  to  one  another.  Socializing  that  is  so  lacking  in  big, 
monstrous  projects  is  restored  or  preserved. 

There  are  two  additional  recommendations  I would  offer.  I base 
them  on  what  I have  observed  over  the  years  in  the  evolution  of  my 
own  city.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a community  is  not  a static, 
unchanging  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a living  organism.  It  is  born 
and  it  survives.  It  prospers,  and  then  conditions  change,  and  difficulties 
beset  it.  If  help  comes  in  time,  it  conquers  its  problems.  If  help  is 
withheld,  it  is  too  late;  it  degenerates. 

Sadly  enough,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  existing  Federal  poli- 
cies often  help  to  doom  the  troubled  neighborhoods.  AVlien  a neigh- 
borhood begins  to  change,  the  FHA  refuses  to  guarantee  mortgages  for 
the  purchase  of  its  homes.  T his  bars  an  infusion  of  new  and  solvent 
families  who  would  be  the  very  ones  who  could  save  it.  This  is  becom- 
ing a rooming-house  area.  The  experts,  rejecting  mortgage  applica- 
tions, say  that  it  is  getting  too  heavy.  Thus  the  pace  of  degeneration 
accelerates.  Later,  alter  the  area  is  beyond  hel]),  there  is  no  lack  of 
funds  for  massive,  low-income,  liighrise  {)rojects,  which  unfortunately 
only  quicken  the  rate  of  deterioration.  T here  is  never  a lack  of  funds 
for  the  bull-dozing  approach,  for  the  radial  surgery  of  slum  clearance. 
But  the  stitch  in  time,  which  might  have  saved  the  neighborhood,  was 
not  forthcoming. 
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Similarly,  the  program  of  lo'A-i merest  lepair  loans  has  failed  in 
deteriorating  areas,  because  the  bankers  t(dl  me  tlie  government  guar- 
antee of  interest  is  so  low  that  tlie  return  does  not  permit  them  to 
make  enough  to  meet  the  rate  of  interest  they  must  pay  to  depositors. 


Make  Jobs  in  Housing 

My  final  j)oint  is  this:  In  any  program  of  housing  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  poor  must  benefit  not  only  from  the  housing  itself,  but 
also  from  the  employment  and  job-training  opportunities  offered  by 
the  construction.  It  is  my  belief  that  a widespread  program  of  housing 
construction  must  also  serve  to  make  jobs  for  the  deprived  who  have 
the  skills  to  fill  them  now,  and  train  those  who  lack  the  skills  so  that 
they  can  become  self-su})j)orting. 

From  the  long-range  standpoint,  such  a program  would  be,  to  a 
significant  extent,  a saving  program  rather  than  a spending  program. 
It  would  provide  work  for  jjeople  now  on  public  assistance.  It  would 
make  men  self-sufficient,  and  thereby  becomes  a stabilizing  influence 
in  families  now  being  torn  apart  by  economic  pressures.  It  would  give 
untrained  youngsters  a bright  constructive  future  to  look  forward  to, 
instead  of  a blackness,  which  is  their  present  horizon. 

In  short,  we  will  be  building  more  than  structures  under  such  a 
program;  we  will  also  build  individuals  and  families  as  well. 

I submit  that  this  is  the  j^romise  America  was  meant  to  fulfill  and 
that  the  sooner  we  begin  it,  the  happier  we  and  our  country  will  be. 
Thank  you.  Senator  Douglas,  and  your  Commission. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Stark.  Our  next  witness  is 
Peter  J.  Brennan,  President  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  New  York  City  and  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Chairman,  1 think  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to 
Borough  President  Stark  for  coming  here.  I think  it  is  significant  that, 
in  their  general  purposes,  the  testimony  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
Borough  President  Stark,  Borough  President  Badillo,  Borough  Presi- 
dent Sutton,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  rest  all  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
massive  housing  program. 

I think  this  indicates  that  there  is  widespread  political  support  in 
New  York  City  for  such  a program.  I only  hope  the  influence  of  these 
good  gentlemen  and  political  leaders  may  extend  upstate  and  may 
extend  to  other  sections  of  the  country  as  well. 

I do  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Stark:  I want  to  thank  you.  Senator,  and  your  Commission  as 
well.  I pray  to  God  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country  that  your  state- 
ment made  just  a moment  ago  is  taken  stock  of.  If  we  don’t,  our 
troubles  of  now  will  become  amplified  to  such  an  extent,  and  God 
knows  what  kind  of  a legacy  we  will  leave  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren’s children.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Brennan. 
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STATEMENT  BY  PETER  BRENNAN 


Mr.  Brennan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Peter  J.  Brennan,  President  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  T rades  Councils  of  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Our  membership  in  New  York  City  is  over  250,000, 
and  in  the  State,  including  New  York  City,  well  over  386,000.  The 
craftsmen  1 represent  are  members  of  local  unions  affiliated  with  na- 
tional or  international  unions  totaling  18  separate  crafts  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry. 

I am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  your  honorable  Com- 
mission and  to  give  you  some  of  our  views  on  the  matters  you  are 
looking  into,  and  to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1 realize  that  in  the  past  three  days  you  have  had  many  people 
testify  before  you,  and  f realize  some  of  our  remarks  are  repetitious. 
Bearing  that  in  mind,  I intend  to  be  brief  and  perhaps  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  ask  me  questions  that  they 
feel  are  important  to  their  task  of  trying  to  hnd  a way  to  expedite 
more  housing,  and  the  elimination  of  slums. 

May  I start  by  saying  that  the  building  and  construction  trades 
unions  in  this  City  and  State  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with 
all  the  proper  people  and  agencies  who  are  honestly  and  sincerely 
trying  to  do  something  about  this  most  serious  social  and  economic 
problem.  We  are  construction  men,  not  social  engineers.  We  respect 
the  opinions  of  those  appearing  previously  before  your  Committee. 
We  recognize  the  tremendous  problems  facing  us  if  we  are  to  rebuild, 
rehabilitate  and  rejuvenate  our  urban  areas. 

We  know,  as  you  well  do,  that  there  are  many  problems:  Housing, 
transportation,  education,  medical  care,  water  pollution  control,  air 
pollution  control,  vermin  control,  open  space  control,  environmental 
adjustment,  and  so  many  other  factors  which  must  be  considered  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  the  task  of  making  our  cities  livable  and  provide  a 
basis  for  a well-adjusted  and  contented  urban  society. 

We  do  not  have  an  instant  solution  to  all  these  problems  but,  1 
repeat,  we  are  willing  to  work  with  and  cooperate  with  those  who  are 
really  trying  to  come  up  with  some  solutions. 


Cooperative  Efforts  of  Unions 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  people  that  our  unions  resist  material 
changes.  If  you  look  around  at  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
here  in  New  York  City  in  the  past  20  years,  you  can  see  the  radical 
changes  in  our  materials  and  new  innovations  in  construction  that 
have  taken  place.  And  I may  say  at  this  time  that  some  of  these  ac- 
cepted changes  were  at  the  expense  of  some  of  our  trades. 

We  have  readily  accepted  and  adapted  to  hundreds  of  changes  made 
by  material  manufacturers,  innovators,  architects,  engineers,  and  have 
never  hesitated  to  put  these  in  place.  Your  best  and  cheapest  rehabilita- 
tion work  now  going  on  contains  many  of  these  new  materials.  Almost 
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every  building  — residential  or  coiinnei  ( ial  — now  going  up  has  new 
materials  and  new  ap|)lications  in  the  specifications. 

We  know  these  must  be  used  in  the  job  we  have  ahead  of  us  — in 
rehabilitation,  new  housing,  and  commercial  construction  — to  rebuild 
our  cities.  Our  national  building  and  construction  trades  department 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  engaged  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  to 
determine  where  and  what  is  the  present  and  future  of  prefabrication, 
the  use  of  new  techniques  and  tools  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry. 

Our  department  was  unable  to  get  reliable  figures  on  these  aspects 
of  the  industry  from  government  sources. 

Here  in  New  York  City  we  are  cooperating  with  the  entire  industry 
and  the  City  of  New  York  in  drawing  up  a new  building  code  which 
we  hope  will  enable  us  to  build  more  housing  quickly  and  cheaper. 
We  are  active  members  of  the  New  York  Building  Congress,  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  every  segment  of  the  construction  industry 
including  finance  and  insurance. 

We,  too,  are  bogged  down  with  some  of  the  red  tape  involved  in 
government  construction,  and  hope  that  your  Commission  will  be 
helpful  in  changing  some  of  this.  We  would  like  to  see  more  housing 
being  built  by  private  industry,  but  we  must  agree  with  some  of  the 
previous  speakers,  that  we  need  more  and  better  assistance  from  our 
Federal  Government  if  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  slums  and  help 
to  provide  jobs  for  not  only  our  present  members,  but  for  those  who 
would  like  to  be  part  of  our  industry. 

I believe,  gentlemen,  that  1 have  talked  long  enough,  and  as  per 
your  invitation,  I will  submit  some  written  remarks  now  or  later.  I wilf 
now  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Lyons:  Mr.  Brennan,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  There  have 
been  in  the  hearings  here  in  New  York  two  or  three  comments  that  the 
new  housing  that  is  needed  to  be  constructed  in  the  ghetto  areas 
should  utilize  local,  qualified  building  tradesmen  who  are  not  pres- 
ently employed  because  they  supposedly  can’t  get  in  the  unions. 

I understand  on  this  particular  question  that  the  Building  Trades 
Council  has  been  cooperatmg  with  quite  a few  of  the  various  agencies, 
civil  rights  and  others,  on  this  question  of  existing  qualified  tradesmen 
who  are  supposedly  denied  admittance.  What  has  been  the  experience? 

Minority  Membership  in  the  Unions 

Mr.  Brennan:  What  we  have  been  doing  with  this  problem  is  this: 
a couple  of  years  back  when  it  became  a real  issue  in  the  newspapers, 
and  out  on  the  streets,  we  established  a committee  to  look  into  the 
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problem  — a committee  made  up  of  labor,  management,  and  people 
from  the  minorities.  We  invited  all  of  those  who  felt  qualified  as 
journeymen,  and  all  of  those  who  felt  they  were  qualified  and  wished 
to  become  apprentices,  to  contact  this  committee  for  an  interview. 
This  was  done,  and  I don’t  have  the  hgures  with  me  here,  but  it  totaled 
somewhere  around  3,000  peoj)le  in  all. 

Ihe  committee  screened  them,  and  those  that  they  felt  had  the 
qualifications  were  sent  on  further  to  be  interviewed  by  the  individual 
unions  for  apprenticeship  training;  and  those  who  they  felt  had  the 
cpialifications  as  trained  mechanics  were  sent,  also,  to  the  unions  to  be 
interviewed  for  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  ability. 

Many  of  these  young  men  were  put  into  our  apprenticeship  training 
programs  through  this  process,  and  many  of  the  qualified  mechanics 
were  accepted.  Many  claimed  to  be  qualified  and  had  credentials 
which  were  proven  to  be  false  when  they  were  sent  to  the  job  and  they 
could  not  perform.  The  contractor  in  many  cases  had  to  dismiss  them, 
or  they  themselves  just  quit. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Workers  Defense  League,  a group  which 
came  into  the  apprenticeship  training  work  of  it  at  that  time.  They 
have  been  working  with  us,  and  helped  us  to  round  up  young  men  in 
minority  groups  interested  in  becoming  tradesmen  in  the  building 
industry.  We  cooperated  with  them.  They  trained  and  prepared  them 
to  take  the  aptitude  tests.  Many  of  these  young  men  were  then  taken 
into  our  apprenticeship  training  programs,  and  many  are  with  us. 
Some  dropped  out  on  their  own  for  different  reasons,  which  the  records 
show.  I don’t  have  them  at  the  present  time. 

We  also  sat  down  with  our  employers,  and  drew  up  what  we  call  a 
10-point  program,  which  we  had  worked  out  step-by-step,  where  a man 
who  was  not  a union  journeyman,  and  felt  that  he  was  qualified  to 
work  on  new  construction,  under  our  wages  and  conditions,  could 
apply  to  the  contractor,  and  the  contractor  was  free  to  hire  him  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability. 

If  he  proved  to  the  contractor’s  satisfaction  that  he  was  as  good  a 
mechanic  in  the  trade  as  he  claimed  to  be,  the  union,  within  the  seven 
days  allotted  to  it  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  in  accordance  with 
our  agreement,  would  have  the  man  join  the  union.  If  he  refused,  he 
would  be  dismissed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  union  refused  to  take 
him  in,  and  the  man  was  qualified,  he  would  continue  to  work  without 
any  interference  from  the  union  or  from  any  pressure  from  the  build- 
ing trades  or  the  unions. 

We  made  it  very  clear  that  any  union  that  did  not  carry  out  the 
program  adopted  by  the  Building  Trades  Council  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  us  if  they  were  brought  in  on  charges,  or  accused  of  discrimi- 
nation, or  accused  of  not  giving  equal  opporunity. 

I am  glad  to  say  we  haven’t  had  to  expel  anybody.  We  haven’t  had 
to  bring  anybody  to  task. 

Some  people  were  brought  before  commissions,  and  many  of  the 
charges  and  investigations  were  dismissed.  This  is  the  background  of 
something  we  tried  to  do.  Many  of  the  men  have  gotten  in. 
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One  of  the  problems  we  face  is  that  there  are  men  who  are  not 
methanies,  but  feel  that  they  are  loo  old  to  be  ( lassilied  — and  they 
are  — as  appreaitices.  l*c‘o|)le  refer  to  this  as  the  gi'4iy  area.  I'liese  men 
are  men  whose  backgrounds  were  as  janitors  or  handymen. 

And  the  employers  — not  the  unions  so  much,  but  the  employers  — 
have  to  pay  wages  and  want  someone  to  produce  on  the  job.  I’liey  have 
felt  that  these  men  could  not  be  taken  onto  a construetion  job,  where 
they  must  be  performing  the  same'  work  with  other  methanies  and  re- 
eeiving  the  same  wages. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  perhaps  there  should  be  another  stale  lor 
them.  I'his  was  looked  into  and  it  wasn’t  feasible,  because  it  would 
create  problems  on  the  job. 

A contractor  who  bid  a job  lor  a set  price  would  lind  himsell  in  a 
bind  if  his  job  was  not  completed  on  time,  or  if  he  had  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  a job  over. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  problems  we  faced.  But  with  all  of  us, 
we  tried  and  have  been  successful  in  bringing  in  many  of  the  people 
who  wanted  to  come  in  from  minority  gre^ups  who  were  c|ualifiecl,  or 
could  be  trained  a little  further  to  be  fully  c|ualiliecl. 

We  called  on  our  alfiliated  unions  to  do  this.  AVe  have  had  very  good 
cooperation  from  most  of  them,  and  I think  we  have  made  great  in- 
roads in  solving  or  helping  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  realize  we  haven’t  made  everybody  happy,  but  God  can’t  do  it, 
either,  and  1 certainly  don’t  think  I can  compete  with  God. 

Mrs.  Smith:  During  many  of  our  hearings  here,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  how  can  you  save  money  on  building  construction  and 
building  codes. 

Naturally,  building  labor  comes  in  for  a goodly  share  of  discussion  — 
why  can't  we  sax)e  money  in  that  phase.  There  are  examples  of  things, 
too,  that  I find  as  an  architect  are  extremely  difficult  in  New  York,  such 
as  bending  steel  on  the  job.  This  is  a very  costly  procedure.  ]Vhy  is 
that  necessary?  There  are  a lot  of  examples  like  that. 

I have  often  wondered  why  — and  maybe  it  exists  but  I haven't  found 
out  yet  — an  entire  community  of  the  building  trades  here  — in  the 
city  or  the  whole  state  — might  not  tiy  to  set  up  its  own  kind  of  re- 
search and  development  which  would  not  bring  these  questions  from 
us,  but  would  point  out  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  try  to  study 
them. 

There  are  a lot  of  these  that  look  simple  to  an  architect.  Do  you 
think,  with  the  real  demand  for  a tremendous  amount  of  building  that 
we're  going  to  have  to  do,  that  this  is  a feasible  recommendation  or  a 
suggestion,  that  the  building  trades  look  into  forming  their  own  kind 
of  reexamination  of  trade  practices? 

Unions  and  Building  Construction  Change 

Mr.  Brennan:  We  realize  the  problems,  and  we  realize  accusations 
have  been  made. 

If  we  look  at  some  of  the  people  who  made  them,  you  will  find  that 
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they  don’t  build  anything.  ^Ve  have  made  many  changes,  and  I could 
go  on  and  state  them.  I am  sure  you  don’t  want  me  to  go  on  for  hours, 
but  1 can  go  on  if  you  desire. 

We  install  elevators  in  the  skyscrapers,  and  1 would  say  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  them  come  prefabricated.  There  is  very  little  bend- 
ing and  adjusting  on  the  job  site.  You  must  realize  what  this  does  to 
our  industry.  J his  eliminates  a lot  of  men  who  must  then  go  out  look- 
ing for  jobs  in  some  other  industry. 

As  1 mentioned  in  my  remarks,  the  City  of  New  York,  if  you  walk 
outside  and  look  at  this  church,  and  see  the  different  type  of  struc- 
ture that  is  here,  compared  to  what  we  had  before  the  War;  if  you 
walk  along  Park  Avenue  and  look  at  the  skin-type  building  and  ask 

yourself  what  happened  to  the  bricklayer  and  stonemason I don’t 

want  to  get  into  that.  Mr.  Lyons  represents  the  Ironworkers,  who 
picked  up  some  work  due  to  those  changes,  and  sheetmetal  work, 
riiere  are  some  other  trades  that  also  picked  up  employment  because 
of  the  changes,  but  the  employment  they  picked  up  was  not  great. 

I will  tell  you  why  — prefabrication. 

We  are  bringing  in,  now,  in  the  City  of  New  York  — and  I’m  not 
going  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  the  country,  because  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  speak  for  them  — but  in  the  City  of  New  York,  they  are  bringing 
in  prefabricated  sections  of  buildings  that  take  in  two  and  three  floors 
at  a time.  These  sections  are  lifted  from  a truck  and  put  in  place  by 
a crane.  In  many  cases  two  of  Mr.  Lyons’  men  work  on  it.  They  are 
tied  in  at  each  end,  and  that  is  all  they  do.  This  is  a fact. 

I will  point  out  one  building  for  you  to  look  into  — the  PanAm 
Building  — which  is  a beautiful  building,  which  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  great  monuments  in  the  City,  a credit  to  the  men  that  built  it.  I 
might  say  that  nine  men  died  while  building  that.  These  were  nine 
construction  men  that  died.  That  was  built  four  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  Do  you  know  what  that  means  to  an  investor?  Four  months 
earlier  they  were  collecting  rents.  The  City  also  had  it  on  the  tax  rolls 
four  months  ahead  of  schedule.  That  meant  a lot  of  money  for  the 
City  of  New  York. 

That  one  building,  if  you  look  at  it,  has  four-ton  units  of  stone 
making  up  the  building.  They  were  not  done  on  the  site.  They  were 
brought  on  trucks  and  lifted  up  in  place  and  bolted  in  at  the  four 
corners.  Then  they  were  pointed  up  by  the  regular  process. 

These  are  some  changes  that  have  eliminated  the  on-the-job  work. 

In  that  particular  building  we  made  an  audit  of  the  statistics,  and 
it  showed  that  it  had  the  biggest  square  foot  area  of  any  building  in 
the  world.  I am  not  speaking  of  height,  but  of  square  footage. 

We  built  it  with  two-thirds  the  amount  of  men  we  would  have  put 
on  that  type  of  building  20  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Agait],  ( onldn’t  you  form  a local  research  and  develop- 
ment group? 

Mr.  Brennan:  AVe  are  doing  this,  but  what  I am  pointing  out, 
madam,  is  that  we  haven’t  fought  this  thing  as  w’e  have  been  accused 
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of.  If  we  fought  this  kind  of  building,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  built.  Wc 
would  have  had  restrictions  and  have  had  all  kinds  of  turmoil. 

Actually,  we  went  ahead  and  built  it  lour  months  ahead  of  time. 
You  can  ciuestion  the  builder,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  was  very 
satisfied,  as  the  investors  were. 

I mentioned  that  nine  men  died.  The  hrst  man  to  die  on  the  job 
was  one  of  Mr.  Lyons’  members.  One  of  the  structures  being  put  up, 
and  in  a freak  accident  had  a beam  that  knocked  it  ofl,  and  one  of  the 
ironworkers  was  killed  and  six  were  ]mt  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months. 

I mention  this  because  people  do  not  understand  this  industry.  They 
think  this  is  an  industry  where  anybody  can  just  walk  in  and  go  to 
work  and  that  it  is  fine.  This  is  why  we  put  the  emphasis  on  being 
trained  and  on  being  prepared. 

I would  agree  with  you  that  maybe  some  of  the  methods,  where  we 

are  pressed  to  do  some  of  this  work  on  the  job-site but  as  far  as 

bencling  rods,  this  is  not  a big  job,  bending  rods.  You  are  talking  about 
reinforced  concrete.  Many  of  the  rods  come  prepared  just  to  be  put  in. 
They  are  not  bent  on  the  job  like  years  ago. 

On  the  outsides  of  buildings,  they  now  come  all  in  sections.  We’re 
now  in  the  process  of  putting  up  two  of  the  biggest  buildings  in  the 
world  — the  World  Trade  Center,  which  you  probably  know  well 
about.  Each  building  that  will  be  put  up  will  be  a unic|ue  building. 
We  will  be  putting  the  buildings  up  in  sections  that  will  be  four 
stories  at  a time.  Just  stop  and  realize  what  this  means  to  our  people. 
We  put  up  a floor  a day  when  it  was  made  of  structural  steel.  If  there 
are  10  workers  employed,  and  there  is  40  stories,  they  would  get  40 
days  of  work.  If  it  rains  they  have  to  stop  work. 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is,  we  haven’t  fought  this,  but  do  not  ask  us 
to  commit  suicide,  because  we  don’t  see  people  in  government  and 
others  whose  jobs  may  not  be  needed  from  our  viewpoint,  doing  this. 
We’re  not  asking  everybody  to  be  fired,  or  to  change  the  process  in 
order  to  eliminate  a lot  of  people.  But  let  us  do  it  step  by  step  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  realizing  the  hgures  1 gave  you  of  386,000  men. 
This  is  only  the  men.  This  is  not  their  families. 

But  if  I read  off  the  families  that  these  men  have  — and  believe  me, 
construction  workers  during  periods  of  unemployment  certainly  don’t 
use  the  birth  control  pill,  because  we  have  got  some  very  big  families  — 
when  these  people  are  home  on  cold  days,  they  don’t  waste  much 
time.  We  have  large  families,  and  these  men  must  feed  them.  We  don’t 
like  to  have  our  people  going  on  home  relief,  and  becoming  a prob- 
lem to  the  city  or  state  or  Federal  Government. 

If  you  feel,  or  someone  feels,  that  at  times  we  are  being  stubborn  or 
resistant,  it  is  not  that  we  want  to  resist  progress,  but  we  want  to  do 
it  intelligently.  How  can  we  do  it  without  hurting  a lot  of  people? 

We  talk  about  one  man  or  386,000  men,  but  let  us  now  talk  about 
the  millions  that  are  involved  with  their  families.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  people  not  on  the  actual  construction  jobs.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
fact  that  for  every  hundred  men  on  the  job  site,  there  are  86  people 
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employed  in  factories,  as  long  as  we  continue  working  on  the  job  site. 
\Vhen  you  shut  us  down,  you  shut  them  down.  These  are  manufactur- 
ers, furnishing  equipment  and  material  that  we  use.  This  takes  in  the 
bricks  and  the  concrete.  This  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There 
is  no  quick  answer  to  this,  by  any  means. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  work.  We  have  been  accused  of  a lot  of 
things  we  are  innocent  of.  We  have  been  accused  of  things  we  are 
probably  guilty  of,  as  well.  We  say  we  should  separate  them  and  take 
the  blame  where  we  are  guilty,  but  where  we  are  not,  let  us  take  the 
credit. 

Let  us  take  this  beautiful  church,  where  people  come  to  worship 
God  and  get  some  peace  of  mind.  We  built  it.  Some  of  the  scalawags 
you  accuse  built  this  church.  We  built  all  of  the  beautiful  highways 
and  all  of  the  bridges  that  you  came  on,  and  the  airport  that  perhaps 
you  landed  at. 

We  built  all  the  recreation  areas  and  the  synagogues  and  the 
churches.  We  built  all  of  these  things.  We  are  always  proud  to  say — 
and  it  may  sound  corny,  but  God  could  have  been  anything,  and  He 
chose  to  be  a construction  worker  or  carpenter.  Since  then  He  made  us 
co-creators,  and  we  have  been  picking  up  the  ball  ever  since,  and 
building.  We  are  very  proud  of  that. 

We  are  human  beings  and  we  make  mistakes.  Some  of  our  people 
don’t  always  do  the  smart  thing.  We  don’t  deny  this,  because  we  like 
to  be  part  of  the  human  race. 

If  I got  off  on  a long  speech  in  answering  your  question,  I have  to 
say  this  because  of  some  of  the  information  you  may  have  received,  as 
that  we  refused  to  do  prefabrication.  I can  show  you  on  this  rehabilita- 
tion not  far  from  here,  where  we  agreed  to  do  this  in  a place  chosen  by 
the  builder.  It  was  trucked  from  that  place  to  the  job  site,  where  it 
was  prefabricated.  I would  like  to  say  this  before  I stop.  I ask  that  you 
check  with  any  of  the  builders  who  build  around  this  country.  There 
may  be  some  on  this  Commission;  I don’t  know. 

Average  builders  have  told  us  — we  have  it  in  written  form,  and  we 
have  it  by  speeches  that  have  been  made  by  builders  that  have  built 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I am  not  saying  this  to  knock  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  I am  proud  of  all  the  construction  workers.  But 
builders  would  rather  build  here  in  New  York  City,  although  some  of 
the  wages  may  be  higher,  but  we  have  what  they  call  professional 
skilled  men.  We  are  specialists,  like  doctors  and  lawyers  are  specialists. 
\Ve  have  men  that  do  nothing  but  one  type  of  job,  and  because  of  this 
buildings  go  up  quicker  and  cheaper.  If  a tile-setter  sets  tile  and  that  is 
all  he  does,  you  can  understand  that  he  does  it  much  better  than  the 
man  who  does  a little  bricklaying  and  plastering  along  with  it. 

And  so  we  are  not  fighting  this.  But  where  there  are  some  problems 
as  far  as  our  future  employment  is  concerned,  we  think  we  should  be 
able  to  talk  about  it.  This  hasn’t  really  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brennan:  I am  sorry  if  I got  off  on  a tangent. 
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Guaranteed  Work  Year  for  Construction  Trades? 


Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Brennan,  one  problem,  of  course,  with  the  build- 
ing trades  is  that  the  volume  of  employment  is  relatively  low.  In  the 
North  you  are  held  back  by  the  winter,  and  the  total  volume  of  con- 
struction in  times  past  has  never  gojie  above  1 ,600,000  housing  units. 
Last  year  I believe  it  was  o?ily  a little  over  1 ,200 ,000 , not  much  more. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  this.  A number  of  people  today  preceding 
you  have  been  urging  that  we  build  500,000  more  units  a year,  some- 
where up  to  2 million  units  a year,  and  that  this  be  concentrated  upon 
housing  for  low-income  people,  people  who  are  really  in  need  — your 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  necessarily  members  of  unions,  but  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  them.  This  will  be  a greatly  increased  vol- 
ume of  work  for  your  people  — plumbers,  electriciaris,  carpenters,  con- 
crete workers,  hodcarriers  and  the  rest. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  this.  Suppose  you  could  be  guaranteed  500,000 
units  a year,  with  all  the  increased  xmlurne  of  employment  this  would 
bring.  Do  you  think  your  locals  — and  I know  the  decentralized  nature 
of  the  building  trades  — but  do  you  think  that  your  locals  would  be 
willing  to  change  some  of  these  trade  practices  which  Mrs.  Smith  has 
mentioned? 

We  have  no  intention  of  opening  all  the  skeletons  in  the  closet,  1 may 
say.  Would  they  relax  on  trade  practices  in  return  for  a volume  of  em- 
ployment? Would  they  be  willing  not  merely  to  admit  more  journey- 
men, but  to  permit  a large  proportion  of  the  added  work  to  be  done  by 
unskilled  workers  drawn  from  groups  which  at  present  are  not  in  any 
union,  but  which,  say,  on  getting  $2.50,  would  be  willing  to  pay  union 
dues  i?i  the  hodcarriers  or  the  building  construction  workers  union? 

Would  the  increased  volume  of  employment  make  the  union  move- 
ment in  the  building  trades  ready  to  remox>e  restrictive  trade  practices 
and  take  in  more  Negro  apprentices  — because  that  is  really  what  is 
the  problem  in  the  skilled  trades;  and  to  accept  any  large  portion  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  unskilled  workers  — laborers,  notably,  in  the 
case  of  concrete?  It  doesn't  take  a great  deal  of  skill  to  lay  side  by  side 
and  on  top  of  each  other.  I know  that  is  an  iffy  question. 

It  depends  on  my  statement  that  we  should  be  producing  500,000 
units.  But  it  would  help  matters  if  we  could  get  agreement  in  advance 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Brennan:  Senator,  there  is  no  answer  to  your  question.  Let  me 
say  that  we  are  willing  to  sit  down  at  any  time  with  any  responsible 
person  or  agency  to  go  into  this.  I think  it  is  much  deeper  than  you 
have  put  it  to  me. 

Don’t  get  me  in  trouble  with  jurisdictions.  I am  not  here  to  give 
away  the  laborers’  livelihood  to  protect  someone  else.  You  mentioned 
taking  in  people  from  the  poverty  area  to  give  them  a chance.  Why  not 
give  them  a chance  at  the  top  job?  Why  should  we  bring  them  in  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay? 

We  are  not  helping  them  if  we  keep  them  down  at  the  bottom.  We 
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would  just  be  lowering  wages.  This  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
considered  this  kind  of  move. 

I must  differ  with  you  as  far  as  putting  down  some  of  this  concrete 
side  by  side.  This  is  not  easy  in  many  jobs.  If  any  of  you  want  to  test 
this,  you  are  welcome  to.  I would  like  to  get  you  a gallon  of  paint  and 
a good  brush  and  ask  you  to  paint  the  ceiling  without  having  it  drip 
down  your  arm  and  on  your  face.  Try  it.  And  I am  sure,  if  you  have 
tried  it  at  home,  the  wife  wasn’t  very  happy,  and  then  you  called  in  a 
good  professional  painter. 

I am  not  saying  this  to  be  cute  or  to  get  around  the  question,  but  as 
to  what  you  are  asking  me,  we  could  just  as  well  come  back  and  say 
why  doesn’t  a lawyer  who  takes  a case  where  a fellow  who  gets  hit  with 
a car  work  cheaper  than  a fellow  who  gets  hit  with  a bus? 

I say  to  you,  Senator,  and  I know  you  are  well-intended,  and  I know 
what  a friend  you  have  been  to  labor,  and  I know  when  you  ask  me 
these  questions  you  are  putting  it  to  me  to  sincerely  try  to  help  the 
cause  and  not  to  hurt  it.  But  this  has  to  be  studied  more  deeply. 

Five  thousand  units  or  500,000  units,  believe  me,  is  a drop  in  the 
bucket,  here.  I am  talking  about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  construction 
workers.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  30  percent  unemployed  in 
this  city.  It  is  not  wintertime,  but  it  is  during  the  real  swinging  time 
of  the  year. 

Again,  you  would  have  to  talk  to  the  contractors,  who  would  have 
to  guarantee  this  in  our  agreement.  What  or  who  could  guarantee  a 
contractor  that  he  will  win  all  the  jobs  he  bids  on  for  the  next  10  years 
so  he  could  keep  his  commitment  to  us? 

You  see,  sir,  this  is  much  more  complicated  than  some  people  who 
have  come  to  you  think,  and  have  said  that  this  is  what  they  are  doing 
to  keep  people  out. 

I say  this  to  you.  We  should  be  doing  more  to  help  them  in  the 
minorities  and  to  help  the  poverty  people.  I say  this  because  I happen 
to  be  a product  of  the  poverty  people  in  the  city.  I was  born  in  a place 
called  Hell’s  Kitchen,  a few  blocks  from  here.  My  father  had  to  work 
hard,  like  a lot  of  other  people.  I was  raised  in  what  they  call  now  a 
slum  or  ghetto.  At  that  time  it  probably  was  high-class.  It  wasn’t  too 
old,  only  about  a hundred  years.  Probably  the  buildings  are  now 
about  150  years  old. 

But  the  men  I represent,  I want  to  make  it  clear,  are  not  millionaires. 
These  are  men  that  live  in  some  of  the  poverty  areas  or  the  ghetto 
areas.  They  don’t  live  on  Park  Avenue.  The  fact  that  they  may,  when 
employed,  make  $6  an  hour,  you  have  to  figure  out  how  many  hours 
a year  they  work.  When  you  figure  this  out  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
classify  them  as  big  wage-earners. 

This  is  a matter  the  government  has  to  investigate.  When  we  have 
a good  year,  in  which  a man  gets,  let  us  say,  six  or  seven  months  of 
work,  this  is  a big  year  for  him.  If  you  speak  to  his  wife,  she  won’t 
agree  that  her  husband  is  a big  provider,  bringing  home  a lot  of  money. 

Many  of  our  men  are  bartending  at  night.  I must  say  this  is  done 
with  union  permission.  They  are  union  bartenders.  We  have  men  that, 
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when  you  go  into  some  place  like  at  night  to  have  dinner  and  they 
play  the  music,  some  of  the  fellows  on  the  violins  and  drums  will  be 
construction  workers  who  are  moonlighting  to  make  a living. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  “Let  us  eliminate  or  cut  down  the  wages  on  some 
particular  trade.”  It  is  easy  to  say,  “Let  us  bring  in  the  minorities  on 
the  same  status  as  the  men  in  there.” 

Let  us  do  what  we  did  with  all  the  people  who  had  problems  when 
they  came  to  this  country,  and  integrate  them  into  the  building  indus- 
try. They  came  in  and  worked  up  and  reached  the  same  level  as  any- 
one else. 

I don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  talk  about  setting  up  a slot  for  people  who 
we  want  to  help  and  give  them  a chance  to  go  up  the  ladder  by  saying 
we  will  bring  them  in  at  a certain  plateau  and  that  is  where  they  stay, 
because  of  the  racial  problem  or  the  fact  that  they  are  not  too  well- 
trained.  Let  us  train  them,  and  let  us  also  be  practical.  If  a person  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  be  trained  in  this  industry,  why  try  to  push  him 
into  it?  Why  not  train  him  or  her  for  some  other  industry  where  they 
can  fit  in  and  be  happy  and  make  a living,  and  take  the  people  who 
can  fit  in? 

I am  not  trying  to  imply  all  the  construction  workers  are  geniuses 
who  have  four  or  five  Ph.D.s  under  their  belts,  but  you  do  have  to  be 
skilled,  more  than  even  in  the  past.  Their  fathers,  many  of  whom  were 
construction  workers,  were  practical  men  who  learned  the  hard  way 
from  their  fathers,  and  learned  the  trade  at  home. 

I realize  minorities  don’t  have  this  opportunity.  It  is  not  just  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  but  the  need  to  be  prepared.  This  we  want  to 
do  and  are  willing  to  do.  I personally  have  put  in  a lot  of  time,  and  I 
am  willing  to  do  this.  But  there  aren’t  too  many  short-cuts  to  bring  this 
about  rapidly  in  order  to  build  houses. 

I think  if  you  look  into  the  red  tape  of  government,  we  could  elimi- 
nate a lot  of  that  to  get  housing  going  that  we  are  blamed  for  holding 
up.  For  instance,  why  should  a builder  who  wants  to  build  a house  go 
to  City  Hall  and  go  to  15  different  agencies  before  he  can  start  the 
job?  He  has  to  go  down  and  get  a permit  from  the  Fire  Department, 
from  the  Building  Department,  from  the  Board  of  Health.  He  has  to 
go  around  and  around.  This  is  why  jobs  don’t  get  started. 

Then  it  is  a question  of  — if  it  is  a government-financed  job  — how 
do  you  get  around  the  red  tape  and  politics.  Let  us  be  practical.  Then 
the  area’s  people  don’t  want  us  to  build  houses.  They  picket  and  pro- 
test if  a house  will  be  built  in  this  area. 

There  are  many  things  in  here  that  we  should  discuss  other  than 
can  we  lower  wages  to  $2.50  an  hour.  This  is  not  an  answer.  It  is  only 
going  backward.  It  will  not  help  the  economy.  This  will  not  help  the 
people  in  the  poverty  areas  to  get  out  of  the  poverty  areas.  All  you 
are  doing  is  putting  more  people  into  the  Poverty  Club. 

If  we  do  this,  I think  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I don't  want  to  prolong  the  discussion.  First,  let  me 
say  that  many  of  us  have  been  criticizing  governmental  red  tape  to 
such  a point  that  the  government  representatives  who  follow  us  around 
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are  really  rubbed  sore  by  this.  They  have  great  difficulty  in  staying 
with  us.  I heartily  agree  with  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I have  known  in  my  life  very  jew  groups  giving  any- 
thing away.  Employers  don’t  give  things  away.  Politicians  don’t  give 
things  away. 

Mr.  Brennan:  That  is  so,  for  sure. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I sometimes  believe  that  religious  organizations  don’t 
give  ajiythmg  away.  But  if  you  can  get  as  well  as  give,  and  get  as  a 
co7idition  of  giving  a greater  volume  of  employment  in  return  for  con- 
cessions on  these  points,  which  1 don’t  thmk  are  basic  to  the  labor 
movement,  wouldn’t  that  be  a pretty  good  thing? 

Mr.  Brennan:  We  are  willing  to  discuss  it  and  go  into  it  in  depth, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  see  if  we  can  do  any  more  to  cooperate.  We 
don’t  have  a closed  mind  on  this. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I don’t  know  what  the  wage  scale  is  for  unskilled 
labor.  What  is  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Brennan:  We  don’t  have  unskilled  labor.  I am  not  trying  to  be 
comical.  The  man  who  sweeps  the  floor  can  do  more  damage  with  that 
broom,  if  he  hits  live  wires  or  gets  involved  in  some  of  the  complicated 
equipment  on  that  job,  and  this  is  not  a joke. 

The  fellow  who  sweeps  the  floor,  or  who  just  carries  ordinary  ma- 
terials, the  fellow  with  the  strong  back,  if  he  isn’t  trained  and  isn’t 
a proper  person  for  working  around,  with  some  of  the  buildings,  with 
some  of  the  equipment  we’re  putting  in  there,  he  can  not  only  kill 
himself  but  do  damage  to  others  and  to  the  property. 

When  we  say  we  don’t  have  unskilled  people,  what  I say  is  we  have 
semi-skilled  men  who  are  not  journeymen  as  men  who  work  with  tiles, 
but  are  skilled  laborers  who  must  know  their  way  around  the  job  and 
must  be  able  to  do  the  job  in  a proper  manner.  These  men,  I would 
say,  are  getting  somewhere  around  $5  an  hour  when  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  minimum  wage  is  $1.40  an  hour  and  it  will 
shortly  go  to  $1.60  an  hour.  If  one  could  guarantee  2000  hours  of  work 
a year,  that  would  be  $3,000  for  the  year.  That  provides  for  middle- 
class  income. 

If  there  were  other  members  of  the  family  working,  that  would  raise 
it  still  more.  I don’t  think  $2.30,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  would 
be  sneezed  at.  I don’t  want  to  tear  down  or  lower  the  wages  of  the 
skilled  workers,  but  I would  thmk  for  an  unskilled  laborer  that  $2.30 
generally  would  be  a very  good  wage.  It  is  more  than  the  floor  workers 
get  in  most  of  the  industrial  unions,  which  are  said  to  be  around  $2.20 
or  $2.30  an  hour.  You  haven’t  closed  the  door? 

Mr.  Brennan:  No. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  would  say  if  you  could  come  up  with  300,000 
units  you  woudn’t  refuse  to  come  to  a conference? 

Mr.  Brennan:  We  would  like  to  know  who  would  guarantee  it,  and 
how  it  would  be  carried  out. 

In  all  due  respect  to  your  great  service  to  the  country,  I think  you 
know  government  better  than  I.  1 ask  you,  who  would  guarantee  it? 
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Mr.  Douglas:  Do  your  best  to  see  that  the  right  crowd  is  elected 
and  gets  in. 

Mr.  Brennan:  Wc  try,  but  even  the  riglu  crowd  doesn’t  always  play 
ball  right.  I don’t  know  who  the  right  crowd  is,  but  I am  here  to  defend 
the  man  whom  1 work  for,  and  the  people  in  this  City  and  State,  and 
that  includes  the  minorities,  too. 

Although  you  may  hear  different,  we  are  just  as  concerned  with  the 
people  in  the  poverty  areas  and  more  so  than  a lot  of  people  in  the 
newspapers,  mouthing  off,  because  we  are  doing  the  work,  and  they  are 
doing  all  the  talking.  I say,  Senator,  we  are  willing  to  look  into  it. 
If  anybody  can  guarantee  it,  that  is  all  right. 

But  I have  no  guarantee  on  my  job.  They  can  bounce  me  tomorrow. 

I don’t  have  any  guarantee. 

I think  that  to  get  a guarantee  that  you  will  work  for  the  next  five 
years,  this  would  be  wonderful.  I am  sure  the  wives  would  like  it,  be- 
cause they  would  know  they  could  send  the  kids  to  school  and  could 
buy  the  shoes.  But  it  is  not  easy,  believe  me.  It  is  very  tough. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Breyinan,  I won’t  keep  you  much  longer.  1 have 
just  a couple  of  quick  questions.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  discrepancy  in 
the  unemployment  rate  varies  tremendously  among  the  trades  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Brennan:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Isn’t  it  fair  to  say  that  generally  among  the  skilled 
or  more  skilled  trades  that  there  is  not  substantial  unemployment  in 
the  City  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Brennan:  Well,  not  entirely.  I would  say  offhand  that  there  is 
about  three  of  the  skilled  trades  that  have  a fairly  good  employment 
record  now.  These  are  basic  mechanical  trades,  which  you  are  aware 
of,  who  have  opportunities  when  men  in  the  other  trades  do  not. 

In  many  of  the  trades,  on  rehabilitation  work,  they  are  engaged 
when  other  trades  are  not;  so  that  the  unemployment  is  bad  as  far  as 
the  overall  picture,  eliminating  or  taking  into  consideration  the  three 
or  four  trades  that  may  have  good  conditions. 

Apprentices  in  the  Construction  Trades 

Mr.  Ravitch:  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  a reduction  or  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  young  men  applying  for  apprenticeship 
training  in  some  of  the  trades? 

Mr.  Brennan:  A reduction?  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  it  is  for  good  rea- 
son, as  you  probably  know. 

For  instance,  the  stonecutters  in  this  city  at  one  time  numbered 
10,000  members,  and  they  now  have  96  because  the  trade  is  being 
eliminated.  Look  at  the  buildings  and  you  can  see  why. 

The  plastering  unions  have  been  dwindling  away  to  practically 
nothing.  The  bricklayers,  which  was  a powerful  trade,  has  been  chang- 
ing. Innovation  has  been  accepted  in  the  industry.  This  is  the  proof 
that  it  has  been  accepted. 
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Mr.  Ravitch:  Do  you  think  that  in  the  mechanical  trades^  where  we 
know  there  is  no  shortage  of  men,  there  is  an  adequate  number  of 
young  men  coming  into  the  apprenticeship  training  program? 

Mr.  Brennan:  1 would  say,  in  those  particular  trades,  probably  more 
than  others  — even  there  they  ha\  e problems  with  many  of  the  young 
men  staying  for  this  reason:  The  men  that  go  in  for  some  of  the  trades 
have  more  education  than  some  of  the  others.  They  compete  with  an 
aptitude  test,  which  is  guided  by  the  State  Labor  Department  and  the 
Federal  Apprenticeship  Program.  They  are  selected  on  being  on  the 
list  to  take  the  aptitude  test  and  they  are  appointed.  A lot  of  the 
boys  have  more  education  and  more  ability,  dhey  don’t  always  stay 
at  the  trade.  They  may  work  a year  or  two  and  then  decide,  if  they  are 
boys  who  dropped  out  of  college,  to  go  back  to  college  and  get  some- 
thing more. 

\Ve  had  a lot  of  kids  who  heard  about  this  $7  an  hour  and  thought 
it  was  better  than  being  a lawyer  or  a doctor.  But  when  they  went  home 
at  night  with  their  hands  bleeding  — it  takes  a long  time  for  callouses 
to  form  — and  their  back  aching,  they  found  when  they  wanted  to  go 
out  with  a girl  that  it  wasn’t  such  an  easy  job.  They  then  decided  to 
go  back  to  school  and  become  a lawyer  of  a doctor.  This  is  a fact  you 
can  check  into. 

This  is  where  we  say  we  have  been  bringing  in  or  trying  to  bring  in 
more  from  the  minority  group.  The  young  person  from  a minority 
group  who  has  an  education  is  not  too  anxious  to  be  a construction 
worker.  I can  understand  it.  They  want  to  go  on  further  like  everyone 
else  does.  We  certainly  shouldn’t  discourage  them.  We  have  had  some 
that  were  taken  in  the  last  two  years  and  who  left  very  happily.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  got,  but  they  decided  to  go  to  a 
higher  education  and  go  into  some  other  field. 

In  the  mechanical  trades,  yes,  they  probably  have  a greater  future 
than  the  other  trades,  because  I think  unless  they  come  up  with  a 
pill,  you  still  need  bathrooms  and  electric  lights.  With  everything 
today  being  air-conditioned,  you  will  need  air-conditioning  units. 

The  trade  that  puts  these  things  together  I think  would  have  a 
future. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Practically  in  every  city  we  have  gone  to  we  have 
heard  expressions  of  great  concern  on  the  part  of  members  of  minority 
groups  and  their  representatives,  on  alleged  denial  of  jobs  in  the  build- 
ing trades. 

But  we  have  heard  from  union  people  that  opportunities  are  offered, 
that  the  number  of  applications  from  members  of  minority  groups  was 
substantially  less  than  alleged. 

Is  there  any  mechanism,  in  your  judgment,  by  which  business, 
unions  and  government  agencies  concerned,  all  of  which  have,  as  you 
well  know,  a constant  dialogue  about  this  subject  — and  it  seems  to  me 
nobody  knows  the  f acts  — is  there  any  mechanism  by  which  we  as  a 
community,  or  perhaps  this  Commission,  can  ascertain  once  and  for  all 
what  really  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  alleged  discrimination  in 
the  building  trade  unions?  What  are  the  statistics?  WHiat  are  the  oppor- 
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tunities?  Is  there  anything  that  government  and  business  can  do  in 
conjunction  with  labor,  when  there  is  a shortage  of  potential  young- 
sters awaiting  apprenlieeship  training  in  a particular  field? 

Is  there  some  place  they  can  go  to  encourage  men  from  minority 
groups  to  say,  '‘There  is  an  opportunity”? 

Mr.  Brennan:  We  have  been  working  on  that  in  the  state.  We  es- 
tablished, as  I said  before,  with  the  Workers  Defense  League  in  Brook- 
lyn, working  with  the  young  men  that  are  the  directors  of  that  program, 
and  we  opened  an  office  in  Bidfalo,  New  York.  We  opened  one  up  in 
White  Plains.  We  are  working  in  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  it  has 
been  working  very  well. 

The  people  running  this  are  members  of  the  minority  race.  We  can 
all  get  impatient  and  say  that  it  is  not  moving  as  fast  as  we  would  like 
it.  But  I would  say  that  it  is  moving  on  solid  ground,  because  the 
people  coming  to  the  program  are  staying,  and  they  are  adjusting  to 
this  industry.  They  are  becoming  as  good  mechanics  as  any  who  have 
been  around  for  15  years  or  so,  after  they  get  their  three  or  five  years 
of  apprenticeship  training,  according  to  what  the  trade  calls  for. 

I think  it  gets  back  to  the  question  Senator  Douglas  put  about  em- 
ployment and  guarantee  of  employment.  1 don’t  know  about  guaran- 
tees. I don’t  want  to  hold  anybody  to  that,  but  if  employment  is  up, 
and  the  demand  for  the  mechanics  is  there,  I would  say  a union  would 
be  in  a tough  spot  to  try  to  find  reasons  not  to  take  in  more  people, 
because  the  jobs  are  there,  you  need  men,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  union  to  say,  “We’re  not  going  to  take  in  more  apprentices.’’  They 
would  have  to  go  along  with  the  demand  and  have  to  bring  in  more 
apprentices.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  this. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  work  prior  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  I 
would  say  there  was  no  apprenticeship  program  for  a number  of  years. 
When  things  picked  up  they  started  to  bring  them  into  existence. 

Now  another  reason  we’re  picking  up  on  the  apprentice  program  — 
and  this,  of  course,  ties  in  with  the  work  picking  up  — is  we  have  estab- 
lished some  good  pension  programs  in  our  unions,  where  many  of  the 
old-timers  who  couldn’t  retire  before  because  they  couldn’t  live  on  air, 
are  now  retiring  with  their  pension  and  their  Social  Security,  and  they 
can  exist,  or  at  least  try  to  exist. 

This  means  more  opportunities  to  bring  in  more  young  men  to  be 
trained. 

If  the  government  wants  to  help  in  this,  if  they  can  step  up  some 
greater  work  programs  — I mean  real,  sincere  programs,  not  just  lots 
of  newspaper  talk  — where  human  beings  are  there  making  a living, 
and  if  the  unions  at  that  time  find  a reason  to  try  to  keep  people  out, 
then  I am  with  you  in  beating  them  over  the  head,  because  then  they 
have  a heck  of  a poor  excuse  for  not  taking  in  people  that  are  willing 
to  go  through  the  ropes.  If  they  are  willing  to  be  union  people  and  learn 
like  everybody  else,  and  are  willing  to  carry  their  share  like  everyone 
else,  I can’t  see  any  union  officer  or  member  in  his  right  mind  trying 
to  stop  this  kind  of  person  from  becoming  a part  of  it.  If  the  govern- 
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ment  can  start  programs,  this  would  help.  The  big  thing  is  jobs.  There 
is  no  use  talking  about  having  people  trained  to  be  unemployed 
members  of  a union. 

Government  Red  Tape 

But  if  there  are  jobs  — and  as  I said  in  my  remarks  earlier,  I would 
rather  see  private  industry  doing  more  of  this  work  than  government, 
because  private  industry  knows  how  to  get  things  done  — we  can  work 
with  them.  We  don’t  run  into  all  the  red  tape  and  all  the  rules  and  all 
the  forms  that  have  to  be  filled  out  by  45  agencies  in  Washington,  City 
Hall,  and  Albany.  We  sit  down  with  a private  contractor.  The  architect 
is  on  the  job.  They  know  what  they’re  doing.  They  know  what  they 
need  and  we  start.  If  we  run  into  a problem  where  the  architect  made 
a mistake,  it  doesn’t  take  six  months  or  two  years  to  get  it  corrected.  It 
is  corrected  within  a week  or  so,  and  we  keep  on  working  and  building. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the  government  has.  I’m  not 
criticizing  any  particular  person  in  government.  This  is  something  that 
went  on  for  a long  time.  It  didn’t  start  lately.  I am  sure  some  of  you 
have  great  experience  in  this,  or  you  know  people  in  the  business  and 
talk  to  some  of  the  contractors  that  won’t  bid  on  government  jobs  for 
this  reason. 

We  have  some  fine  contractors,  and  you  are  one  of  them  — who 
don’t  want  to  bid  on  government  jobs  for  the  simple  reason  they  have 
to  go  through  all  of  this  hoopla  in  filling  out  forms  to  hire  more 
people.  With  all  of  the  new  agencies  coming  up,  it  is  costing  them  a 
barrel  of  dough.  1 hey  say,  “To  hell  with  them.  We’re  not  going  to 
bid  on  government  jobs.” 

They  go  in  for  private  industry.  I am  asked  many  times,  by  the 
Mayor,  by  the  Governor,  by  people  in  Washington,  “Can  we  get  some 
of  what  they  call  the  real  qualified,  good,  substantial,  reliable  contrac- 
tors to  bid  on  jobs?” 

It  is  hard.  We  are  able  to  get  some  of  them.  We  got  a big  job  going 
in  Albany.  It  is  a tremendous  job.  It  will  keep  things  going  there  for 
15  years. 

I was  instrumental,  along  with  the  officers  of  our  Building  Employ- 
ers, to  get  some  of  the  contractors  who  wouldn’t  touch  this  with  a 10- 
foot  pole,  to  go  in  because  they  had  certain  guarantees  and  support 
from  the  Governor,  to  see  that  some  of  the  things  they  were  afraid  of 
wouldn’t  happen.  It  worked  out  very  well.  Government  should  do  this 
all  around.  This  way,  you  will  get  the  good  contractor,  instead  of  the 
fly-by-night  guy  who  may  not  be  competent  to  finish  the  job  or  doesn’t 
do  the  job  according  to  specifications  given. 

If  the  contractor  runs  into  a problem,  he  calls  the  architect  and 
says,  “Listen,  I can’t  put  this  unit  in  here,  because  the  way  you  have 
laid  it  out  it  cannot  be  done.”  The  architect  can  then  sit  down  and 
change  the  plans,  and  then  they  go  ahead. 

But  this  doesn’t  happen  with  a government  job.  By  the  time  it 
goes  through  all  the  agencies  — six  months  or  a year  or  two  years  — 
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the  job  is  standing-  still  and  that  pan  ol  the  job  is  holding  everybody 
lip.  This  is  not  a lairy  story,  but  it  is  a lact.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can 
on  minority  problems,  found  all  this  hoopla,  all  the  j)eople  shout- 
ing from  their  mouths  that  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  there  is  no 
use  arguing  with  them.  Let  us  get  the  job  done. 

We  are  constructors,  but  we  also  have  among  us  a very  powerful 
union  called  the  housewrecker.  These  guys  do  a heck  of  a wrecking 
job  when  we  turn  them  loose. 

We  want  to  build  men’s  characters.  1 am  proud  of  this  group  I 
represent.  I want  to  keep  emphasizing  that  we  have  scalawags  like 
everyone  else,  but  look  at  the  record  of  the  construction  workers  as  a 
group.  Look  at  Vietnam. 

We  have  a lot  of  good  boys  over  there.  You  don’t  see  them  burning 
draft  cards.  They’re  solid  American  citizens;  1 am  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Brennan:  T hank  you  for  asking  us  to  come  before  you.  I hope 
1 was  able  to  answer  any  questions  you  had.  If  there  is  anything  fur- 
ther, we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  now  will  hear  testimony  from  public  witnesses. 
We  have  a ground  rule  of  five  minutes  for  each  witness,  because  there 
are  so  many  waiting.  We  can’t  let  you  have  more  than  five  minutes. 
Perhaps  if  you  do  have  written  material  you  can  take  less  than  five 
minutes. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mrs.  Boxer:  Housing  for  the  Urban  Elderly 

Mrs.  Boxer:  My  name  is  Mrs.  Carew  Boxer,  and  I want  to  thank 
the  Commission  for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  me. 

I am  presenting  this  testimony  for  James  W.  Fogarty,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York.  The  Council 
is  the  central  planning,  coordinating  and  research  unit  for  Greater 
New  York’s  more  than  1,200  voluntary  and  public  agencies  in  health, 
welfare,  and  social  services. 

Our  country  is  rightly  disturbed  about  the  crisis  in  our  cities.  In  a 
time  of  pressing  need  it  is  important  that  we  have  the  right  perspective 
on  what  the  crisis  is,  and  what  we  formulate  as  broad  and  realistic 
answers  to  deal  with  them.  The  tendency,  however,  in  our  country  has 
been  to  meet  crises  with  short-term,  immediate  solutions,  rather  than 
to  focus  on  long-range,  planned  cures  for  chronic  illnesses  that  erupt 
periodically.  A statesmanlike  approach  demands  that  we  see  beyond 
the  realities  of  the  moment  and  include  in  our  approach  planning 
aspects  of  urban  problems  that  are  obscured  by  the  more  dramatic 
outbursts. 

There  is  an  urgency,  of  course,  due  to  the  racial  unrest,  and  there 
is  an  appalling  need  to  liquidate  slums  and  the  blight  of  our  racial 
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ghettos.  However,  the  problem  is  more  profound,  and  we  cannot  con- 
fine ourselves  solely  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  creation  of  decent,  low-cost  housing  in  good  neighborhoods  for 
all  Americans  must  include  the  housing  needs  of  all  groups.  It  should 
be  the  right  and  the  heritage  of  every  child,  man  and  woman  in  our 
affluent  country  — no  matter  what  his  age,  color,  creed  or  economic 
status  — to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  decent  housing  and  a healthy  en- 
vironment. In  a recent  position  statement  by  the  Community  Council 
of  Greater  New  York  entitled  “Crisis  in  the  Ghettos,”  this  matter  has 
been  dealt  with  fully. 

The  Community  Council,  and  several  of  its  departments,  has  active 
housing  committees.  Today,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  our  many 
concerns,  I shall  focus  my  remarks  on  the  needs  of  one  group,  the 
aging. 

By  1960  there  were  over  800,000  New  Yorkers  who  were  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  If  this  group  were  a city  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
rank  as  the  ninth  largest  city,  exceeding  the  total  population  of  Wash- 
ington or  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  there  will 
be  1.5  million  New  Yorkers  in  this  age  group.  A society  which  is 
morally  responsible  is  sensitive  to  needs,  even  when  they  are  not 
pressed  upon  it  by  persons  whose  only  recourse  in  despair  is  to  strike 
out  in  violence. 

The  elderly,  by  temperament  and  by  the  patience  borne  of  struggle, 
aren’t  given  to  explosive  words  and  deeds.  The  still,  soft  voice  of  the 
elderly  is  drowned  out  by  cries  of  protest,  and  they  don’t  riot. 

After  having  given  to  society  the  best  productive  years  of  their  lives, 
they  indeed  are  entitled  to  maintain  a dignified  and  independent 
existence. 

A most  elementary  requirement  which  this  premise  poses  is  to  pro- 
vide decent  and  adequate  housing.  We  must  seek  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  housing  for  the  aging  in  part  through 
a comprehensive  housing  and  planning  program  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion. But  in  part,  we  must  seek  it  through  specific  housing  policies. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a recognition  of  this  has  been  evidenced  on 
various  governmental  levels.  Projected  programs  announced  have 
elicited  hopes  and  great  expectations.  However,  the  efforts  to  imple- 
ment these  programs  have  become  exercises  in  frustration,  and  we 
know  that  older  people  don’t  have  time  to  wait. 

The  maze  of  administrative  roadblocks,  and  the  complicated  intra- 
and  intergovernmental  procedures,  rather  than  facilitating  housing, 
have  thwarted  many  honest  endeavors.  The  interminable  gaps  between 
announced  program  and  actual  implementation  of  possibilities  have 
created  a forgotten  generation. 

New'  approaches  must  be  found,  whether  in  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram or  the  recent  rent  supplement  program,  or  in  the  extension  of 
other  government  grant  loans  and  insured  projects. 

The  experts  in  the  city  and  in  the  other  levels  of  government  have 
showm  that  they  are  able  to  innovate  a variety  of  programs.  What  is 
lacking  is  a smooth  cooperation  among  the  jurisdictions  in  spelling 
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out  these  plans.  What  is  lacking  is  a simple  formula  by  which  those 
who  want  to  build  can  build. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Can  you  sum  up? 

Mrs.  Boxer;  I'o  pinpoint  this,  let  me  cite  a few  specifics.  There  is 
an  inflexible  zoning  resolution  in  our  city  which  views  all  housing  for 
aging  as  dwelling  units  for  infirm  and  sick,  "This  has  stymied  con- 
struction. 

We  suggest  that  new  categories  and  definitions  be  inserted  in  zoning 
ordinances  which  would  provide  a reasonable  framework  within  which 
existing  government  programs  could  be  used. 

There  is  haggling  by  local  people.  Of  course,  they  are  arriving  at 
fiscal  difficulties  over  the  extent  of  fiscal  exemption  on  nonprofit  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  We  suggest  a formula,  governed  not  by  the  govern- 
ment calculus,  but  by  social  costs,  and  that  this  become  a national 
policy.  If  this  means  reimbursement  by  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  loss  of  taxes,  let  us  have  it. 

We  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a need  on  a national 
or  Federal  basis,  for  what  is  an  obvious  omission  in  the  Model  Cities 
Act  of  a category  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  We  suggest  that  within  this 
comprehensive  city  program  there  be  a separate  and  special  section 
devoted  to  the  grants,  loans  and  insurance  programs  for  federally  as- 
sisted development  of  projects  for  the  elderly. 

The  total  need  to  solve  our  urban  problem  not  only  for  the  elderly 
but  for  all  is  evident.  This  crisis  demands  immediate  action.  We,  in 
the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate with  this  Commission  to  pursue  both  the  immediate  and  the 
long-range  goals  of  really  making  our  cities  a more  livable  and  beau- 
tiful place. 

Mr.  Silcott:  Ineptitude  of  Training  Programs 

Mr.  Silcott:  Senator  Douglas,  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a statement  before  this  group.  My  name  is  George  Silcott,  and 
I am  on  the  faculty  of  New  York  University  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work.  I am  President  of  the  Association  of  Black  Social  Work- 
ers, and  formerly  Executive  Director  of  Forest  Neighborhood  House, 
a settlement  house  in  the  Southeast  Bronx. 

My  reason  for  being  here  today  is  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
who  are  black,  and  who  are  concerned  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  urban  areas,  and  to  raise  some  questions  about  motivations  for 
Great  Society  programs,  and  for  the  kind  of  programs  that  hopefully 
this  Commission  may  stimulate,  may  encourage  or  may  even  develop. 

I think  what  I am  calling  for  is  some  genuine  concern  at  getting  at 
the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  the  problems  of  people  who  are  poor. 

What  I would  like  to  do  is  have  you  think  with  me  about,  and  look 
at,  some  of  the  current  programs,  and  some  of  the  problems  that  these 
programs  face,  and  to  wrestle  with  what  I have  been  wrestling  with, 
which  has  to  do  with  what  are  the  agendas  in  the  programs  which 
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indicate  that  the  programs,  perhaps,  operate  for  some  other  than  their 
stated  purposes. 

For  example,  the  Job  Corps  Programs,  which  are  centered  to  locate 
all  over  the  country,  designed  to  help  young  men  learn  trades  which 
they  can  apply  back  in  their  home  communities,  are  populated  with 
60  to  70  percent  Negro  youngsters. 

These  centers  are  located  in  small  communities,  some  of  them  on 
old  Army  camp  sites,  but  all  of  them  located  great  distances  from 
urban  centers.  Consequently,  the  populations  around  these  centers  do 
not  have  a sufficient  number  of  Negro  families  so  that  anyone  can 
conduct  any  kind  of  social  or  recreational  programs  for  the  corpsmen. 
The  corpsmen  have  to  be  transported  long  distances  to  urban  centers 
for  these  programs. 

I would  raise  a question  as  to  why  one  would  place  a Job  Corps 
Camp  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  where  there  are  three 
Negro  families,  and  some  700  Negro  youngsters  in  that  particular 
center. 

Secondly,  I would  wonder  why  it  is  that  in  those  centers  that  provide 
training  in  the  operation  of  large  construction  equipment,  they  have 
no  liaison  with  the  unions  or  any  kind  of  uinon  program  to  facilitate 
the  admission  of  these  youngsters  into  apprenticeship  programs. 

I would  also  raise  a question  as  to  why  contracts  have  been  made 
with  the  various  business  concerns  such  as  RCA  and  Packard-Bell  and 
similar  concerns,  who  have  no  experience  in  providing  these  kinds  of 
services  to  young  people,  and  what  have  been  the  gains  to  the 
youngsters  under  such  a contractual  arrangement. 

Thirdly,  in  looking  at  the  community  action  programs  that  operate 
across  the  country,  I think  one  has  to  ask  some  questions  about  why  is 
it  that  the  so-called  maximum  feasible  participation  concept  has  had 
such  difficulty  in  being  implemented,  not  in  terms  of  just  numbers,  but 
in  terms  of  quality  of  participation,  and  in  terms  of  providing  the 
kind  of  technical  assistance  training  programs  that  are  necessary  for 
people  who  heretofore  have  had  no  experience  in  community  action, 
to  have  such  an  experience  in  any  kind  of  meaningful  way. 

I would  wonder  what  the  hidden  agendas  are  there. 

In  terms  of  manpower  programs,  I think  one  has  to  ask  about  the 
creative  programs  that  reach  heads  of  households,  where  Negro  men 
are  pretty  much  absent  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  and  because  of 
lack  of  training,  and  not  able  to  fulfill  their  responsible  roles  of  bread- 
winners in  their  homes. 

Why  can’t  we  create  good  programs  and  outreach,  so  we  can  get 
these  individuals  involved  in  training  and  new  work,  and  then  provide 
the  kind  of  process  that  begins  to  build  family  life,  rather  than  tear 
it  apart? 

The  kind  of  programs  recently  advertised  in  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  which  call  for  getting  women  off  welfare  and  back  to  work, 
while  important,  do  not  address  the  crucial  question  of  employment 
in  New  York  City. 
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The  crucial  issue  is,  how  can  you  i»ci  adult  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
men  to  work?  That,  to  me,  is  the  (jucstion  we  ought  to  begin  to  address 
ourselves  to,  in  our  urban  areas. 

I think  we  need  to  think  a little  bit  about  the  new  careers  program 
and  what  it  is  going  to  do,  not  only  to  the  new  people  who  come  into 
the  subprofessional  categories,  l)ut  what  it  does  to  professionals  in 
these  categories,  and  whether  or  not  it  doesn’t  call  for  some  kind  of 
pretraining  of  the  professional  who  will  now  be  functioning  as  a super- 
visor and  trainer,  rather  than  as  a practitioner?  If  a new  subprofes- 
sional person  is  to  gain  from  that  program,  he  will  need  adequate 
supervision  and  training  from  the  professionals  who  were  once  practi- 
tioners. 

I would  like  to  say  a word  about  housing,  because  I suspect  that  is 
really  our  agenda.  My  interest  in  housing  has  come  from  having 
served  as  executive  director  of  a program  that  operates  in  three  differ- 
ent public  housing  projects. 

While  the  buildings  are  structurally  sound,  and  perhaps  will  be 
there  long  after  these  people  die,  I think  we  have  done  very  little  to 
understand  what  life  is  like  within  a city  housing  project,  a public 
housing  project. 

And  so  we  continue  to  build  the  same  kind  of  units,  building  in 
the  very  same  kinds  of  problems,  without  knowing  what  we’re  doing. 

I would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  make  a 
very  serious  study  as  to  what  happens  to  people  who  live  in  public 
housing  units,  what  is  life  really  like  — does  anything  really  improve. 

As  families  move  from  a four-room  walkup  to  a larger  unit  in  the 
public  housing  accommodation,  does  that  person  really  gain  some  of 
the  social  benefits  that  are  necessary  to  make  life  a little  more  palat- 
able? Is  there  a place,  for  instance,  for  that  youngster  to  study,  to  do 
his  homework,  which  didn’t  exist  in  his  other  surroundings?  Are  there 
recreational  and  social  programs? 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  housing,  I would  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
might  think  of  some  creative  ways  of  planning  housing  for  urban  areas. 
I would  like  to  suggest  consideration  of  airconditioning  for  public 
housing  units.  People  who  are  on  the  streets  during  the  hot,  long  sum- 
mer nights  sometimes  find  the  streets  cooler  than  their  hot  tenements. 

I wonder  what  would  happen  if  their  apartments  were  cooled  from 
the  outside,  and  whether  that  wouldn’t  help  keep  people  inside,  and 
keep  families  together,  and  provide  things  for  people  to  do  in  their 
homes  rather  than  on  the  street? 

In  short,  what  I am  suggesting  is  that  we  have  talked  a lot  about 
programs  and  services  to  people,  and  I suspect  that  in  my  more 
cynical  moments  I wonder  whether  that  is  why  programs  are  developed. 
When  I am  a bit  more  reasonable,  I suspect,  I think,  that  people  mean 
well  and  programs  are  designed  merely  to  serve.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
it  seems  to  me  some  of  the  issues  I have  raised  will  be  addressed. 

I hope  this  Commission  will  move  in  those  directions. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Thabit:  Planner’s-Eye  View 

Mr.  Thabit:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission:  My 
name  is  \V^alter  I'habit.  I am  President  of  the  Planners  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity. That  is  an  organization  of  professional  city  planners.  We 
all  work  for  government,  or  we  work  for  consulting  firms,  and  we  are 
consultants. 

We  are  every  day  involved  in  problems  of  urban  renewal  and  of 
housing,  and  we  were  formed  and  dedicated  ourselves  to  providing 
equal  opportunities  to  helping  advance  the  Negro  revolution,  to  help 
minority  groups  in  the  city  get  a fair  shake. 

\Ve  w’ould  like  to  discuss,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  basics. 

I don’t  think  statistics  necessarily  tell  you,  really,  what  is  happening 
in  our  cities. 

We  have  an  organization  called  Outward  Association  for  Local 
Pioneer  Assistance,  which  studied  20  communities  in  New  York  and 
found  14  of  them  in  desperate  need  of  help,  wanting  professional  plan- 
ning assistance  because  of  the  nature  of  their  problems  in  10  of  the 
communities.  These  are  the  large  communities,  with  about  250,000 
population. 

We  found  no  housing  programs  of  any  substance  in  those  com- 
munities whatsoever.  Each  one  of  these  communities  was  either  a 
ghetto  community  or  in  the  process  of  becoming  a ghetto  community, 
or  a community  in  transition,  which  desperately  needed  assistance  for 
its  housing  program.  They  had  absolutely  none. 

In  each  of  the  14  communities,  we  found  that  the  city  was  failing 
to  maintain  housing  quality.  These  were  the  giipes  of  the  communities 
themselves.  Municipal  services  were  poor  or  terrible.  The  city  was 
unable  to  use  housing  programs  effectively,  and  did  not  grapple  at 
all  with  the  social,  physical  and  economic  problems  of  the  ghetto. 

I wall  give  you  one  example  of  what  is  happening:  In  East  New’ 
York,  the  population  went  in  1960  from  85  percent  white  to  80  percent 
nonwhite  in  1967.  That  was  in  a period  of  seven  years. 

In  a 21 -block  area  in  East  New  York,  100  buildings  were  vacated 
during  the  seven-year  period.  I think  most  of  that  happened  in  the 
past  tw^o  or  three  years.  Tw’enty  percent  of  the  housing  stock,  almost 
900  units,  were  vacated  as  a result  of  this  transition. 

We  don’t  have  any  programs  to  deal  w’ith  this  effectively.  Congress 
isn’t  doing  a darned  thing  to  help  us  wdth  this  problem.  These  are 
simply  typical  expressions,  and  I am  sure  they  are  happening  in  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  renewal  programs  aren’t  geared  toward  helping.  Our  renewal 
programs  displace  half  of  the  minority  people,  and  almost  a quarter 
of  the  people  on  the  site,  but  don’t  provide  the  kind  of  housing  we 
need.  Instead,  they  provide  h)r  middle-income  housing. 

There  is  still  an  attempt  to  bring  back  whites  into  the  ghettos.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  bring  minorities  and  poor  people  into  decent  housing. 
The  indifference  to  this,  over  the  past  20  years  has  been  just  amazing. 
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We  have  had  35,000  units  a year  ol  jnil)lic  housing  for  the  last  18 
years,  and  we  need  100,000  units  a year  just  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
deterioration,  so  we  don’t  lose  ground.  We  have  been  losing  ground 
steadily  for  18  years,  and  yet  Ca)ngrcss  did  nothing  about  it.  I think  it 
is  time  Congress  should  change  its  mind. 

It  is  starting  an  anti-poverty  program,  and  then  it  cut  it  back.  I am 
sure  part  of  the  reason  for  the  outbreaks  this  year  have  been  the  very 
fact  that  it  cut  back  on  its  programs. 

I would  like  to  just  give  you  a few  suggestions  as  to  how  you  might 
change  things  if  you  wanted  to  really  pay  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  City. 

We  would  increase  the  community  action  program,  the  anti-poverty 
program,  and  all  programs  which  give  local  communities  in  large 
cities  — like  Harlem,  like  East  New  York  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant — 
more  local  power,  more  power  to  influence  the  decisions  made  by  the 
cities,  which  are  generally  white-dominamd  and  middle-income  domi- 
nated. They  don’t  really  understand  or  pay  attention  to  the  ghetto 
areas.  They  must  pay  attention  to  them,  and  Congress  must  help  the 
people  to  get  equal  opportunity,  to  enable  them  to  demand  it  and  to 
help  them  organize  effectively  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  we  think  you  ought  to  have  a program  of  at  least  300,000 
units  of  public  housing  a year,  at  least  for  the  next  10  years,  just  to 
catch  up  where  we  lost  over  the  last  18  years. 

I am  appalled  by  listening  to  all  the  programs  that  we  have  got  — 
programs  for  rehabilitation,  programs  for  rent  supplement  or  turnkey. 
All  these  things  — with  $12  million  and  $20  million,  and  $29  million  — 
don’t  mean  a blessed  thing  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  the  problems 
of  our  cities.  They  just  are  meaningless. 

What  we  need  is  SI  billion  for  rehabilitation.  We  need  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  low-rent  public  housing.  We  don’t  need  millions.  They 
don’t  mean  a darned  thing. 

Mr.  O’Neii.l:  Can  you  sum  up? 

Mr.  Thabit:  I have  two  more  points.  We  also  need  new  cities  and 
new  towns,  and  we  need  new  cities  and  new  towns  for  both  rich  and 
poor. 

In  this  country  we  are  going  to  need  — and  the  government  should 
think  of  establishing  — 10  new  cities  with  about  10  million,  or  100 
cities  of  one  million  each,  or  we  will  continue  crowding  our  ghettos 
and  continue  to  be  unable  to  deal  with  this  question. 

Finally,  I think  we  ought  to  take  some  steps  to  redistribute  the 
wealth.  I think  if  your  Commission  might  do  something,  it  could  prob- 
ably easily  check  how  much  taxes  the  poor  pay  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  how  much  the  Federal  Government  pays  back  to  the 
poor.  I think  you  will  find  the  poor  are  probably  paying  more  in  taxes 
than  the  Federal  Government  is  giving  for  the  poor’s  programs. 

You  take  a man  making  $80  who  has  a wife  and  child.  You  will  find 
that  $10  of  that  goes  into  taxes  — Federal,  local  and  state.  That  is 
excessive. 

We  need  family  allowances  and  decent  wages.  You  should  raise  the 
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minimum  wage.  We  need  decent  education  and  health  facilities.  We 
certainly  need  major  employment  programs. 

I hope  that  Congress  starts  paying  some  real  attention  to  the 
problems. 

Mr.  O’Neili.:  Thank  you.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Rex 
Tompkins,  then  Mrs.  Catherine  Brooks  and  Mr.  James  H.  Miller. 


Mr.  Tompkins:  Rent  Control  in  New  York  City 

Mr.  Tompkins:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  My  name 
is  Rex  Tompkins.  I am  here  today  as  Treasurer  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  New  York.  1 represent  private  industry. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  all  of  the  concern  of  public  officials 
about  how  to  get  private  enterprise  into  housing.  And  1 think  it  is 
regrettable,  and  it  is  in  part  our  fault,  that  I,  so  far  as  I know,  may  be 
the  first  private  housing  person  to  speak  to  this  Commission.  I want  to 
make  one  or  two  points  very  quickly. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  have  had  them  from  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tompkins:  In  these  three  days,  here? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  No. 

Mr.  Tompkins:  The  point  is  this:  When  you  start  talking  about 
urban  problems,  you  cannot  lock  New  York  City  in  with  the  other 
cities  in  the  country.  You  have  in  New  York  City  a tenant-oriented 
jurisdiction.  Right  away,  that  changes  all  the  rules. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  how  these  rules  are  changed  is  the 
continuance  of  rent  control  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  every 
other  city  in  the  country  has  abandoned,  and  which  has  continued 
under  the  false  premise  and  the  false  assertion  by  every  public  official 
and  every  elected  official  that  there  is  a war-created  emergency  in 
housing  in  New  York  City. 

That  is  the  naked  proof,  that  when  you  deal  with  New  York  City  and 
its  housing  problems,  you  cannot  lump  it  with  other  cities,  but  you 
must  recognize  that  all  the  rules  are  changed,  and  there  is  a dishonesty 
in  this  city  in  the  housing  field,  and  that  the  city  is  living  a lie.  That  lie 
is  that  housing  policy  must  be  controlled  in  terms  of  a war  emergency, 
when  it  doesn’t  exist. 

The  consequence  is  that  this  city  is  destroying  housing  faster  than 
any  public  program  within  the  imagination  could  replace.  I will  give 
you  just  two  facts  that  have  come  out  of  the  census. 

In  the  first  place.  New  York  City  overall  devotes  as  a percentage 
of  consumer  income  between  17  and  18  percent  for  housing.  In  every 
other  city  in  the  country  that  comparable  figure  is  22  to  25  per  cent. 
In  the  lowest  income  programs,  the  poorest  people  are  required  by  the 
Federal  laws  to  pay  25  percent  of  income  for  housing.  Yet  in  this 
market  you  have  a distortion,  whereby  the  City  of  New  York  is  divert- 
ing from  its  maintenance  of  j^rivate  housing  an  excess  of  $300  million 
a year. 

And  so  New  York  City  should  be  asked  to  start  at  home  in  terms 


of  its  housing  improvcnieius.  You  (aniiol  correct  it  by  accident.  Those 
who  benefit  from  rent  control  arc  those  who  need  it  least. 

The  industry  has  said  to  the  politicians,  to  the  legislators,  to  the 
appointed  officials,  “Lx't  us  at  least  retpiire  that  any  tenant  under  rent 
control  pay  25  percent  of  his  income,  or  the  market  rent,  whichever 
is  lower.”  Furthermore,  we  have  said,  ‘‘Decontrol  vacancies.  Fhere  is 
no  voter  who  is  going  to  vote  against  you  for  decontrolling  vacancies.” 

Vet  no  one  is  willing  to  undertake  that  simple  test  to  get  the  City 
out  from  under  the  yoke  of  rent  control. 

What  has  happened  is  that  private  capital  has  been  driven  from 
the  private  housing  market,  and  the  deterioration  which  has  occurred 
in  New  York  City,  compared  to  other  cities  in  the  country,  is  the  worst 
of  the  15  major  cities,  d’hat  was  })roved  in  a brief  by  Judge  Peck,  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  government,  and  it  was  blandly  ignored. 

But  the  Federal  Government  is  now  in  a position  of  subsidizing  the 
destruction  of  New  York  housing,  and  they  are  subsidizing  it  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute  that  no  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  aid 
housing  unless  there  is  a workable  program  in  the  city.  They  continue 
to  pour  funds  in  here  without  attempting  to  require  the  City  to  do  a 
single  thing  about  its  destroying  of  housing  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
built. That  is  the  shocking  situation. 

It  is  one  that  is  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to  put  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  New  York  Times  frecjuently  will  not  even  state  things  that  we 
offer  to  them.  Wc^are  victims  of  a one-newspaper  town. 

And  yet  you,  now,  representing  the  national  government  in  terms 
of  your  trust,  a position  of  trust  which  you  have  to  all  the  other  people 
in  the  United  States,  must  call  attention  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Can  you  sum  up? 

Mr.  Tompkins:  Yes,  I will  make  one  other  point. 

We  hear  a lot  about  the  construction  code  in  here.  We  hear  a lot 
about  building  codes,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  anyone  come  out  and  say, 
as  a practical  matter  — and  the  government,  because  of  its  influence 
over  what  building  codes  contain  can  simply  do  this  — that  it  should 
eliminate  the  so-called  inspection  cycle  with  respect  to  unimportant 
violations. 

Under  the  City  of  New  York  code,  if  you  have  a crack  in  a ceiling,  a 
tenant  can  start  a proceeding  and  start  all  kinds  of  trouble.  It  is  not 
even  anything  that  will  endanger  life,  and  there  has  to  be  segregation 
in  a building  code  between  violations  which  are  really  harmful  to  the 
community  and  violations  which  are  simply  nuisances. 

That  kind  of  concept  must  be  enforced  in  every  city.  It  is  common 
here.  If  you  want  to  know  the  source  of  graft,  the  biggest  source  of 
graft  is  that  a nuisance  complaint  is  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
table  than  by  going  and  meeting  it  in  court. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Brooks:  Grassroots  Action  in  the  Bronx 

Mrs.  Brooks:  To  the  Chairman  and  Senator  Douglas:  I am  honored 
to  be  on  the  program  today.  I am  Mrs.  Catherine  Brooks,  and  I repre- 
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sent  the  grassroots  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  Bronx.  We  are 
located  in  the  Southeast  Bronx,  in  an  area  of  about  20  square  blocks 
and  approximately  10,000  people. 

There  are  many  things  I want  to  say  today,  but  we  just  have  five 
minutes. 

The  three  things  I would  like  to  touch  on  most  are  education,  hous- 
ing, and  employment  in  our  area. 

Our  organization  was  begun  two  years  ago,  out  of  a great  need  in  the 
community.  We  were  not  funded  until  just  this  summer,  and  we  re- 
ceived a small  amount  from  the  government.  However,  we  feel  that 
we  have  done  quite  a bit  of  work  in  the  neighborhood,  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles. 

During  the  summer  we  prevented  a small-scale  riot  in  the  Bronx. 
Just  the  night  before  last  we  prevented  another  what  we  would  term 
an  incendiary  incident  on  Prospect  Avenue  because  of  nonremoval  of 
garbage.  Our  area  seems  to  be  the  last  to  get  the  needed  treatment. 

In  our  play  street  we  had  garbage  piled  two  cans  high,  and  lined  in 
front  of  all  the  buildings.  This  had  been  going  on  for  about  hve  days. 
Around  the  block  there  were  two  dead  dogs  that  had  laid  in  the  street 
for  nearly  two  days  and  had  not  been  removed.  The  superintendents 
were  all  deciding  to  pour  gasoline  on  all  of  the  garbage  and  burn  it  up. 

When  we  were  in  a meeting  the  night  before  last,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers attracted  our  attention  to  the  young  people  who  were  lining  up 
the  garbage  cans  on  the  street.  When  we  got  out,  the  garbage  cans  were 
lined  up  halfway  through  the  street.  When  we  were  notified,  166th  and 
168th  Streets  were  lined  with  cans.  They  then  lined  them  up  on  Pros- 
pect Avenue,  which  is  a major  thoroughfare.  This  stopped  the  buses 
and  the  traffic.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  attracted  or  got  police 
attention. 

What  we  had  been  doing  is  calling  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 
We  had  been  sending  telegrams  to  the  Department  of  Sanitation.  We 
had  been  sending  special  delivery  letters  to  the  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion, but  no  one  paid  attention. 

As  a result  of  this,  at  1 o’clock  the  night  before  last,  we  had  to  send 
a telegram  to  the  Mayor  to  send  someone;  otherwise,  we  definitely 
knew  there  would  be  a riot  in  that  area.  He  sent  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Henry,  and  the  riot  was  averted.  However,  I do  want  to  say  for  our 
young  people  in  that  area,  although  there  were  30  outsiders  who-came 
in  with  their  gasoline  cans  and  their  bottles,  our  young  people  would 
not  permit  them  to  light  the  fire  in  our  area,  for  which  we  gave  credit 
to  our  young  people,  who  are  sometimes  downgraded  and  said  mean 
things  about. 

However,  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  fact,  first  of 
all:  education  in  our  area. 

We  have  tried,  during  this  summer,  to  give  remedial  education, 
tutorial  education  help  to  our  children  — over  450  children.  We  have 
found  that  in  working  with  these  young  people,  there  are  children  who 
are  from  two  to  seven  years  behind  in  reading.  There  are  also  children 
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in  our  area  who  are  going  half-sessions,  still,  in  school.  Even  in  high 
school  they  are  going  only  until  1 o’clock  from  9:30. 

As  far  as  our  education  is  concerned,  we  leel  that  il  the  (ioverninent 
can  sponsor  federally  funded  hospitals  and  federally  1 uncled  peniten- 
tiaries and  Model  Cities,  they  can  federally  fund  schools  where  chil- 
dren will  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  learn.  And  also  we  leel  that 
there  should  be  an  all-day  school  for  all  children  every  day. 

In  my  own  personal  experience,  we  have  this  one  young  child  dis- 
missed from  school  at  eight  years  ol  age  in  April  because  ol  what  the 
teacher  thought  was  a need  for  mental  care.  She  was  dismissed  from 
school  because  of  her  behavior  and  sent  to  Lincoln  Hospital,  where 
her  mother  sat  with  her  for  hours  and  didn’t  get  any  help.  The  girl  is 
perfectly  normal,  because  she  gets  loving  care  and  understanding.  We 
need  teachers  who  are  able  to  sympathize  with  the  children  and  know 
their  needs. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  we  are  talking  about  integrated  hous- 
ing, and  1 speak  for  the  majority  of  this  minority.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  integrated  housing.  We  are  concerned  about  adequate 
housing.  There  is  rats  and  roaches  everywhere,  and  no  reason  why  we 
have  to  pay  the  same  taxes.  1 here  is  no  reason  why  our  children  have 
to  be  brought  up  under  these  conditions. 

As  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  1 heard  the  man  say  a while  ago 
that  the  young  people  who  are  going  there  for  apprenticeship,  they 
are  given  aptitude  tests.  That  was  Mr.  Brennan.  If  a child  cannot  read, 
or  if  a boy  cannot  read  beyond  second  or  third  grade,  how  will  he 
pass  an  aptitude  test?  Not  only  that,  but  he  said  that  those  who  are 
educated  felt  they  would  be  happier  elsewhere. 

First  of  all,  if  they  can’t  get  in  because  they’re  not  educated,  and 
they  leave  because  they  are  educated,  then  they  have  no  place  in  the 
construction  business. 

There  is  another  thing  I want  to  say  about  the  anti-poverty,  and 
then  I am  finished.  And  that  is  that  the  big  jobs  have  been  given  to 
people  who  are  already  fully  equipped  for  life.  They  have  everything 
they  need,  but  all  the  big  money  is  given  to  these  people. 

Some  of  the  jobs  seep  down  to  a few  of  our  community  people.  As 
far  as  the  anti-poverty  program,  it  simply  has  not  done  what  we  in- 
tended to  do. 

However,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  been  informed  that 
we  will  not  be  funded  for  the  coming  year.  We  are  very  sorry  to  hear 
that,  because  we  do  realize  and  we  do  know  that  our  young  people 
today  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  mediocrity  that  the  Government  has 
given  to  them,  and  we  who  are  older  are  beginning  to  join  in. 

There  was  a time  when  I did  not  believe,  personally,  in  demonstra- 
tions and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  1 find  now  that  we  have  to  make 
our  voices  heard.  I want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Miller:  Self-Respect  Means  a Job 

Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Douglas,  and  members  of  the 
Commission:  My  name  is  James  H.  Miller,  and  I am  Community  Or- 
ganization Specialist  with  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Youth  in  Action 
Community  Corporation  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1 would  like  to  say  that  1 am  indeed  grateful  to  appear  before  this 
Commission  and  present  to  you  the  following  statement  from  my 
agency. 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Youth  in  Action  Community  Corporation 
is  concerned  — we  are  concerned  — about  the  problems  facing  our 
youth  today,  and  even  more  concerned  about  their  future. 

As  the  Community  Corporation  for  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  we  have  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  — in  a positive  way  — make  our  com- 
munity a better  place  to  live  and  raise  our  children.  With  this  com- 
mitment, we  extend  our  hands  to  all  agencies,  giving  our  help  and 
taking  theirs,  so  that  in  combined  effort  our  community  can  be  a 
better  place  to  live.  Together,  we  must  eradicate  subhuman  housing 
and  rats  from  our  community,  improve  our  schools,  demand  more  and 
better  recreational  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  reasons  for  city  decay  and  ghetto  unrest  have  been  well  docu- 
mented. They  include  unemployment,  inferior  education,  insufficient 
training  opportunities,  poor  housing,  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, third-rate  health  care,  inequality  before  the  law,  traffic  in  vice 
and  narcotics,  and  consumer  exploitation.  However  varied  these  prob- 
lems may  be,  there  is  a question  that  is  central  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  and  that  is  the  question  of  employment  and  income. 

Poverty  breeds  overcrowding,  and  overcrowding  will  destroy  cities. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  a typical  example  of  this.  Any  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  cities  and  the  ghettos  which  presently  threaten 
their  future  cannot  ignore  the  findings  of  commission  after  commis- 
sion and  study  after  study.  In  essence,  their  reports  stated  that  the  key 
problem  of  the  ghetto  is  unemployment. 

To  live  with  any  degree  of  self-respect,  we  must  work.  To  be  without 
work  is  to  be  less  than  a man,  less  than  a citizen  — indeed,  without  it 
one  hardly  has  an  identity.  A man  is  without  function  or  usefulness. 

Breaking  the  chain  of  discrimination  in  employment  against  the 
Negro  and  other  minority  groups  cannot  but  help  make  our  cities 
more  livable.  With  income  there  is  self-respect.  However,  this  is  not 
enough.  There  must  also  be  a definite  attempt  to  educate  and  train 
this  vast  manpower  of  the  ghetto  cities. 

There  must  be  industrialization  of  these  areas.  The  planning  must 
involve  people.  Industry,  labor  and  capital  — in  this  case  it  may  have 
to  be  Federal  — must  enter  into  a meaningful  partnership  whereby  the 
blight  of  poverty,  depression,  lack  of  education  and  inertia  can  be 
lifted  from  our  cities.  To  this  end,  we  feel  Model  Cities  Program  was 
designed. 

Youth  in  Action  approves  the  Model  Cities  concept  as  it  applies  to 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  We  look  forward  to  its  speedy  implementation. 


We  welcome  the  industrial  park  concept  and  expect  the  development 
of  positive  relationships  between  the  planners  and  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  anti-poverty  programs  should  be  expanded  such 
as  to  maximi/e  the  probability  lot  siucesslul  j)t osecution  ol  the  War 
on  Ih)verty.  Conversely,  to  reduce  support  lor  poverty  programs  will 
amount  to  an  attack  on  the  remedy  rather  than  the  disease. 

Men  should  be  able  to  live  with  dignity  and  the  hoj)e  of  fulhlment 
in  all  of  our  cities,  in  any  area  of  the  United  States.  Only  through 
Federal  intervention  and  interaction  with  private  ingenuity,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  accomplish  these  goals  and  objectives,  can  these  vitally 
necessary  improvements  for  our  cities  be  attained,  lltank  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Fhank  you. 

Mr.  Rubinow:  Autonomy  of  Public  Authorities 

Mr.  Rubinow:  Raymond  Rubinow.  1 make  these  very  brief  remarks 
with  some  diffidence,  since  J am  not  sure  that  the  Commission  will 
consider  them  relevant  to  their  jmrposes,  but  I hope  they  will  at  least 
constitute  a footnote  in  your  report. 

Briefly,  this  June  had  seen  the  culmination  of  a four-ancl-a-half  year 
power  struggle  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  over  the  question  of 
the  role  of  public  authority,  notably  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
This  particular  struggle  did  not  get  the  public  policy  attention  it 
merited.  I regret  that.  The  press  largely  ignored  it.  The  (piality 
magazine  press  did  do  something  about  it. 

My  comment  to  this  Commission  is  that  1 would  hope  that  the  effort 
that  went  into  this  struggle  over  four  and  a half  years  would  not  be 
lost  on  the  national  body  studying  problems  of  the  city,  because  we 
think  that  no  adequate  study  of  the  growing  role  of  the  public  au- 
thorities has  ever  been  made  in  the  American  society.  We  think  the 
time  is  now  due. 

We  would  hope  that  this  Commission  could  at  least  raise  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  relevant  to  some  of  the  planning  decisions  and  the  social 
decisions  that  are  being  made  by  what  some  of  us  feel  is  a rather 
unrestricted  concentration  of  power  without  adequate  democratic 
control. 

Finally,  the  specific  recommendation  or  suggestion  would  be  this: 

One  of  the  issues  in  controversy  in  the  struggle  is  whether  $150 
million  of  public  construction  should  go  into  the  World  Trade  Center 
for  a State  Office  Building  in  New  York.  Admittedly,  this  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  world  trade. 

There  is  a good  body  of  opinion,  including  the  Suffragen  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  ministers  of  the  Church.  There  are  many 
who  believe  this  is  a great  mistake  to  have  put  this  non-functionally 
needed  investment  of  $150  million  in  an  area  when  you  are  desperately 
looking  for  economic  breakthroughs  in  other  deteriorated  areas, 
j There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  $150  million  of  public  construc- 
I tion  in  Harlem,  South  Bronx,  or  Bedford-Stuyvesant  would  be  a 50- 
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year  landmark,  and  we  hope  such  consideration  may  attract  the  at- 
tention of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lichter:  Housing  Code  Not  Enforced 

Mr.  Lighter:  Senator  Douglas,  distinguished  members  of  this  Com- 
mission: My  name  is  Franz  Lichter.  1 am  a Democratic  District  Leader. 

1 appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

I have  neither  the  staff  nor  the  expertise  of  those  of  the  leaders  of 
government  who  have  appeared  before  you.-  But  I probably  have  in- 
spected more  slum  housing  than  anyone  else  who  has  appeared  before 
you,  because  my  area  has  a large  concentration  of  the  most  deteriorated 
housing  in  New  York. 

I can  tell  you  without  qualification  that  New  York  City  has  been 
unable  to  administer  its  Housing  Code.  Its  code  enforcement  programs 
under  two  administrations  — a Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tion — for  each  has  been  a complete  failure. 

Some  of  the  reasons  are,  as  we  know,  the  lack  of  Federal  commit- 
ment of  funds,  etcetera.  But  part  of  the  problem  has  also  been  New 
York  City’s  failure  of  dedication  in  City  Hall,  a failure  of  dedication  by 
City  officials. 

I mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  code  enforcement  is  some- 
what a microcosm  of  the  whole  problem  that  we  have  had  in  our  cities. 

I particularly  find  in  code  enforcement,  as  I find  in  the  statements  be- 
fore this  Commission,  an  attempt  to  always  search  for  yet  another 
solution. 

I don’t  have  time,  and  you  gentlemen  don’t  have  time,  nor  the  ladies, 
for  me  to  go  through  all  that  we  have  had  in  code  enforcement,  where 
every  year  the  Mayor  or  somebody  else  says,  “If  we  only  had  another 
law,  then  we  could  really  enforce  the  housing  laws.’’ 

We  had  in  New  York  City  in  1962  a receivership  law,  which  Mayor 
Wagner  said  would  be  the  ultimate  weapon.  It  hasn’t  been  used  by 
Mayor  Lindsay.  This  has  been  the  problem. 

I find  now  before  your  Commission,  that  leader  after  leader  — very 
learned  gentlemen  — have  come  to  say,  “What  we  have  to  do  is  really 
bring  in  private  capital.’’  I remember  many  years  ago  --  actually  not 
so  many  years  ago  — when  we  were  saying,  “We  have  to  get  a much 
greater  effort  by  Government  here.’’ 

I do  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  bribe  the  rich  so  we  take  care  of 
the  poor.  I don’t  think  that  the  question  of  housing  can  be  solved, 
here,  by  taking  care  of  our  friends  in  Chase  Manhattan. 

I think  the  problem  isn’t  so  difficult.  It  is  a problem  of  more  govern- 
ment effort  and  more  government  spending. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you. 

Miss  Benedict:  Housing  Should  Be  Public  Utility 

Miss  Benedict:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I must  protest,  first  of  all. 
I do  believe  that  since  this  Commission  is  here  to  find  out  about  urban 
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problems  that  for  members  of  the  public:  wlio  are  told  that  they  could 
come  at  4 o clock  and  could  testify  for  five  minutes  from  the  floor,  to 
be  pushed  into  this  situation  where  apparently  the  room  is  needed  for 
a service  winch  we  respect,  that  the  hearing  could  not  be  continued  in 
a smaller  room  when  there  is  only  a handful  of  us  here,  seems  to  me 
utterly  disrespectful  of  the  problems  facing  New  York  City’s  people 
My  name  IS  Jane  Benedict,  and  I am  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council  on  Housing,  which  is  a federation  of  grassroots  voluntary  ten- 
ants organizations,  some  70  in  number. 

We  know  whereof  we  speak  in  terms  of  housing,  because  we  deal 
with  the  problem  daily.  We  are  volunteers  who  give  our  time  in  order 
to  try  to  cope  with  the  myriad  problems,  some  details  of  which  you  have 
had  an  indication  of  in  New  York  City. 

Half  of  New  York  City  is  tinder  the  $6,000  income  level.  This  is 
New  York  City’s  own  statistics.  Of  that  half,  half  again  are  below  the 
poverty  level,  which  is  $4,200  a year  for  a family  of  four.  That  is  what 
we  try  to  cope  with  in  New  York  City,  with  a complete  breakdown  of 
housing  legislation  and  us  application,  as  the  preceding  witness  very 
accurately  indicated.  ^ 

The  main  problem  of  New  York  City,  therefore,  is  who  needs  hous- 
ing most.  The  people  who  are  worse  housed,  clearly,  in  any  logical 
society  would  neeci  housing  most.  It  is  the  low-income  housing  prob- 
em  which  needs  basically  to  be  solved  in  New  York  City  and  it  is 
not  being  solved  at  all. 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  in  the  press  Senator  Paul  Douglas'  comment 
about  the  need  of  500,000  apartments  nationally  in  the  low-income 
housing  category.  I miglit  say  these  could  be  used  in  New  York  City 
alone,  because  in  New  York  City  there  are  500,000  decayed  and  decay- 

inLwmLT"'''  ^ million 

here  md*aT  or,h'  =>"^1  from  what  I have  heard 

here  today,  of  the  need  for  enticing  - and  1 quote  Senator  Kennedy  - 

e real  estate  into  tlie  low-income  housing  market  Yesterday 

I see  that  Mr.  Nathan  spoke,  reading  the  Times  this  morning,  of  brib^ 
mg  real  estate  into  the  low-income  housing  field.  ® 

f concepts,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  officials  and 

m o administrator  of  New  York  City 

to  be  utterly  disgraceful.  ^ 

It  is  the  increasing  conviction  of  many  people  who  deal  day  after 
day  with  the  basic  misery  of  the  housing  in  New  York  City  that  we  do 

lie  hTusIng”*^^'  housing;  we  need  to  consider  pub- 

We  need  to  consider  housing  as  a public  utility.  It  has  become  the 
conyiaion  of  many  of  us  that  private‘s  real  estate  for  a long  tZ  ami 

peonlr^tStT^  inhabited  by  the  white 

priyate  real  est  housing  at  its  beck  and  call, 

500  0(^n  d.  ® hJew  York  City.  Of  the 

legislative  ^pactments,  real  estate  which  is  represented  in  every 

g ative  commission  which  writes  the  various  plans,  and  in  which 
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the  various  formulae  which  we  have  to  grapple  with  in  order  to  try  to 
get  public  housing  — and  the  $20,000  limit  has  been  alluded  to  for 
public  housing  for  an  apartment  — every  formula  that  we  have  to 
grapple  with,  when  we  talk  about  rent  supplements,  has  turned  out  to 
be  a frustrating  box. 

The  reason  is  that  the  red  tape  which  has  been  decried  here  by  pri- 
vate real  estate  and  those  who  speak  for  it  in  various  capacities  — those 
bits  of  red  tape  — have  been  created  in  just  the  same  way  that  the  real 
estate  lobby  had  traditionally  for  years,  both  nationally  and  especially 
in  New  York  City,  opposed  public  housing. 

The  very  things  which  are  supposed  to  help  the  poor  in  terms  of 
housing  turn  out  to  be  frustrating,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  they 
are  designed  to  be  so. 

If  private  real  estate  is  to  get  a larger  share  in  the  housing  picture 
in  New  York  City  or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  simply  going  to  mean 
that  those  people  who  most  need  decent  housing  — and  I now  speak 
for  New  York  — will  never  get  it  in  any  quantity  that  matters. 

I should  just  like  to  say  one  more  thing.  The  hope  of  those  of  us  who 
work  with  the  housing  problems,  day  by  day,  and  those  who  need  the 
housing  the  most,  is  for  a decent  public  housing  program. 

We  are  the  first  to  criticize  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  on 
the  housing  which  is  built  and  administered;  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  concept  is  fundamentally  bad.  The  concept  of  public  housing 
is  the  only  possible  one  for  low-income  people  in  this  country,  and  it 
should  be  made  simple  and  direct.  The  eligibility  rules  should  not  be 
those  that  take  only  the  cream  of  the  hard  core.  It  should  be  the  people 
who  need  housing  who  get  the  apartments. 

If  public  housing  functioned  with  a concept  which  led  to  its  being 
considered  a public  utility,  this  would  be  what  is  needed. 

While  we  are  spending  $80  million  a day  in  Vietnam  in  a war  that 
is  also  becoming  increasingly  unpopular,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
had  better  prepare  for  ending  that  war  and  start  putting  that  $80 
million  a day  where  it  belongs,  in  a vast  public  housing  program,  with 
the  kind  of  approach  which  the  Senator  indicated  the  other  day  — 
using  unused  Federal  lands  of  FHA  and  VA  housing  which  has  been 
foreclosed,  and  so  on. 

In  using  vacant  lots  and  vacant  lands  and  badly  used  commercial 
property,  even  in  such  crowded  areas  as  Manhattan,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  it,  and  indeed,  shooting  for  that  500,000  units  of  public 
housing,  and  using  the  money  that  we’re  now  using  for  destruction  for 
construction,  something  could  be  accomplished. 

Second,  I must  emphasize  that  the  path  which  goes  in  the  direction 
of  enticing  private  real  estate  to  take  over  public  housing  will  increase 
the  urban  problems  which  you  are  discussing  here  a thousandfold.  It 
will  mean  more  insurrections,  it  will  mean  more  difficulty,  it  will  mean 
less  housing.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  all.  I would  like  to  state  that  several  writ- 
ten statements  have  been  received  lor  our  study.  And  now  this  hearing 
stands  adjourned. 

(Adjournment.) 


ADDITIONAL  NEW  YORK  TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED 

EXCERPTS -WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  JASON  R.  NATHAN, 

NEW  YORK  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATOR 

\'ou  asked  me  to  send  a list  of  the  more  obvious  legislative  and  administrative 
changes  that  woidd  be  necessar\  to  allow  Federal  programs  to  function  jjroperly 
in  New  York  City.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the  Federal  housing  programs,  indicate 
how  they  are  now  unduly  restricted  in  their  application  here,  and  briefly  indicate 
the  changes  that  would  be  likely  to  increase  tlieir  value  in  New  York  Caty. 

1.  Rehabilitation  Grant  Program.  (Section  115.)  Up  to  .1^1,500  in  grant  hinds  is 
made  a\ailable  under  this  program  to  low-income  property  owners  within  urban 
renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  property. 
Eligibility  is  limited  to  property  owners  with  an  annual  income  of  under  $3,000. 
Frankly,  there  are  just  so  few  property  owners  who  meet  these  requirements  that 
the  program  is  of  no  help  to  us  in  dealing  with  our  housing  problem. 

a.  First,  low  income  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  public  housing  eligibility 
requirements.  This  would  certainly  make  more  sense  than  the  arbitrary  .$3,000 
limit,  which  does  not  take  cognizance  of  such  factors  as  family  size  and  the 
diflering  economic  conditions  in  diflerent  localities. 

b.  More  importantly,  for  this  j)rogram  to  be  of  any  real  assistance  here,  the 
Federal  Government  must  recognize  two  distinct  jjioblems  we  face  in  New  York: 
we  are  dealing  primarily  with  (a)  low-income  families  who  rent  rather  than  own 
their  living  accomodations  and  (b)  for  the  most  part  with  multi-family  structures. 
This  program  is  basically  intended  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  low- 
income  families.  What  is  realh  needed  is  to  extend  its  benefits  to  owners  of 
multiple  dwellings,  where  the  rehabilitated  units  are  now  or  will  be  occupied  by 
low-income  families. 

2.  Rehabilitation  Loan  Program.  (.Section  312.)  d’his  program  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation Grant  Program  are  now  restricted  K>  federally  assisted  code  enforcement 
and  urban  renewal  areas.  They  should  both  be  made  a\ailable  across  the  board  in 
areas  designated  as  Model  Cities  areas,  either  federally  or  by  the  City  alone. 

3.  Public  Housing.  An  excellent  example  of  the  short-sighted  imposition  of 
national  “standards”  is  the  very  serious  problem  created  by  the  dollar  limits  on 
development  costs  of  public  housing.  This  is,  in  the  hrst  place,  a statutory  limita- 
tion on  development  costs  on  a per-room  basis,  which,  again,  is  uniform  for  the 
nation  and  does  not  allow  much  leeway  for  higher  cost  areas.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  administratively  imposed  limit  on  total  per-unit  development 
costs,  for  which  no  justification  can  be  found  in  reason  or  in  legislative  history. 
This  administrative  limit  is  now  set  at  $20,000  per  dwelling  unit.  We  have  been 
able  to  continue  production  of  public  housing  in  New  York  City  in  the  face  of 
this  restriction  only  by  building  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  smaller  apartments. 
We  are  not  provicling  the  three-,  four-  and  five-bedroom  apartments  that  are  in 
the  shortest  supply  and  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  need.  This  cuts  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  needs  of  the  low-income  groups  that  public 
housing  must  serve.  What  is  urgently  needed  is  more  units  that  are  suitable  for 
large  families  of  low  income. 

a.  The  per  unit  development  cost  limit  should  be  removed  or  be  modified 
' by  additional  allowances  for  larger  units.  It  might  be  possible  to  produce  the 
j same  result  by  a major  increase  in  the  current  per-unit  limit. 
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b.  The  land  cost  limitation  should  be  separated  out  of  the  overall  development 
cost  limitation,  if  the  latter  is  retained.  In  either  case,  a writedown  of  land  costs  (as 
in  urban  renewal)  should  be  provided  where  necessary.  That  is,  there  should  be 
a direct  grant  to  bring  down  the  land  cost  and,  in  effect,  to  take  it  out  of  the 
‘ mortgage,”  in  addition  to  the  extension  of  aid  through  the  annual  contributions 
contract. 

4.  Section  221(d)(3).  Right  now,  in  order  for  221(d)(8)  new  construction  to  bc 
eligible  for  a Fanny-Mac  “take-out,”  it  must  come  in  at  .f>l7,r)00  per  unit  or  less. 
This  is  a totally  unfeasible  figure.  It  is  barely  possible  to  accomplish  this  in  New 
York  even  with  the  use  of  an  urban  tcncwal  writedown  and  the  maximum  tax 
abatement  available.  The  221(d)(3)  new  construction  will  not  work  in  New  York 
(!ity  unless  this  limit  is  raised  to  a more  realistic  figure. 

5.  Rent  Supplements.  When  HUD  proposed  this  program  to  Congress  two  years 
ago  it  was  designed  to  aid  motlerate-income  families.  Quite  properly,  1 think. 
Congress  changed  the  basic  orientation  of  the  program  to  make  it  apply  to  families 
of  l(,w  income.  But  the  administrative  regulation  covering  this  program  are  not 
only  unnecessarily  complex;  they  have  the  effect  of  placing  lower  income  ceilings 
on  the  rent  supplement  program  than  those  that  govern  public  housing.  In  other 
words,  there  are  families  that  are  eligible  for  public  housing  but  are  not  eligible 
for  rent  supplements.  Beyond  this,  the  regulations  include  an  inflexible  requirement 
that  a family  pay  2o  percent  of  its  income  for  rent  before  the  program  comes  into 
effect.  As  you  heard  in  testimony  at  New  York,  for  a family  with  hve  children 
and  an  income  of  $4,000  per  year  this  would  have  the  effect  of  re([uiring  them  to 
virtually  forego  eating  in  order  to  pay  the  rent.  The  obvious  solution  is  to  make 
the  rent  supplement  eligibility  requirements  identical  to  the  requirements  of 
public  housing. 

6.  Subsidized  Interest  Rates.  Several  of  the  more  promising  and  more  effective 
Federal  programs  rely  on  a subsidized  interest  rate.  However,  there  are  right  now 
in  New  York  State  (and  other  states)  constitutional  restrictions  which  preclude 
state  or  city  subsidy  of  interest  rates.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  be  developing  a 
program  of  grants  to  provide  an  interest  subsidy  to  on-going  state  programs  such 
as  the  Mitchell-Lama  middle-income  housing  program  in  New  York. 

EXCERPTS:  TESTIMONY  OF  RAYMOND  GRAUNKE 

Education,  a long  range  effort,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  valid  and  lasting 
answer  to  the  housing  and  employment  problems.  Without  a radical,  vision- 
ary, massively  applied  new  approach  to  education,  the  children  of  today’s  unem- 
ployed, rioting  slumdwellers  will  be  tomorrow’s  unemployed,  rioting  slumdwellers  — 
if  we  survive  that  long. 

Put  today’s  slumdwellers  in  new  housing  and,  in  a very  few  years,  that  new 
housing  will  be  the  slums  to  be  eradicated  by  a new  commission.  What  gain  will 
have  been  made  by  putting  people  in  new  housing  if  they  still  have  been  granted 
no  more  knowledge  or  pride  or  human  dignity,  so  that  they  continue  to  use  the 
shiny  new  hallways  and  elevators  as  garbage  dumps  and  — yes  — toilets? 

The  Sanitation  Department  can’t  see,  let  alone  often  get  to,  the  mountains  of 
garbage  and  trash  “air-mailed”  out  of  windows  into  back  yards,  even  if  it  were 
in  its  province  to  police  these  areas.  Further,  the  fancy,  newly  decorated  street- 
sweeping machines  are  really  not  very  efficient  and  are  often  carelessly  applied 
at  best  .... 

Do  you  realize  that,  despite  the  bitter  protests  and  experiences  of  the  past  few 
years  in  regard  to  bussing  children  to  .schools  out  of  their  neighborhoods  (in  the 
iiollow  name  of  integration  or  “racial  balance”)  this  city,  when  it  finally  builds 
a new  school  (several  years  behind  the  need),  still  builds  it  in  the  heart  of  a 
well-defined  community  or  ghetto?  Why  not  build  future  schools  on  or  near  the 
7nore-or-less  well  defined  boundaries  between  such  neighborhoods  and  thus  auto- 
matically achieve  the  desired  ethnic  balance  of  pupils  without  the  agonies  of 
bussing?  Such  site-choice  might  be  made  a condition  for  the  granting  of  Federal 
funds  for  construction  or  other  aid  .... 

My  humble  suggestion  is  this:  There  should  be  a law  or  laws  (and  financing 
where  necessary)  to  provide  that  all  children  in  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  a public 
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school  education,  as  they  do  here,  and  to  provide  that  English  shall  be  a required 
subject,  if  not  the  ofiicial  language,  in  all  grades  .... 

Minus  the  language  barrier,  the  same  education  problem  applies  to  Negroes 
and  all  others  flocking  to  the  cities  of  the  North  from  the  cities  of  the  South  and 
from  rural  areas  all  over  the  country,  where  education  has  been  faulty  or  denied. 
Certain  areas  of  Chicago,  for  examj)le,  bear  startling  resemblance  to  certain  areas 
of  New  York.  I'here  are  the  same  listless  groups  of  peojile  sitting  on  stoops  and 
on  the  curbs,  drinking  many  cans  of  beer  and  strumming  guitars,  shooting  craps, 
etc.  rhe  attitudes  and  words  of  the  older  Chicago  residents  about  these  people 
and  the  “problem”  are  the  same  as  those  of  New  Yorkers.  Only  the  name  has  been 
changed.  In  Chicago,  instead  of  “Spiks”  it’s  “Hillbillies.” 

DONALD  D.  MARTIN:  LOW  DELINQUENCY  IN  COOPERATIVES 

From  Donald  D.  Martin,  Secretary,  United  Housing  Foundation: 

When  the  National  Commission  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  cooperative 
housing,  you  expressed  an  interest  in  knowing  the  facts  regarding  crime  and 
delinquency  in  cooperative  communities.  We  have  been  attempting  to  get  our 
managers  in  local  cooperatives  to  obtain  statements  from  the  local  police  precincts. 
Thus  far  we  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  the  one  statement  which  follows.  This 
statement  however  we  believe  would  b<'  typical  of  the  situation  in  most  coopera- 
tive developments.  I hope  it  partly,  at  lease,  answers  your  question. 

From  Thomas  J.  O’Connell,  Commanding  Officer,  50th  Precinct,  New  York  City 
Police  Department: 

“.A  check  of  the  records  and  a personal  talk  with  the  Youth  Officer  in  this 
Precinct  reveals  that  over  the  past  five  years  juvenile  crime  and  complaints  for 
the  area  comprising  the  Amalgamated  Cooperative  Development  is  below  the  norm 
of  the  rest  of  the  50th  Precinct. 

“Juvenile  complaints  and  arrests  over  the  past  five  years  average  about  200  a 
year  for  the  50th  Precinct.  Of  these  200  only  three  of  four  a year  emanate  from 
the  Alamagated  Development.  This  represents  about  2 percent  of  the  total  although 
the  Alamagated  Development,  by  area  and  population,  represents  a greater  per- 
centage in  the  50th  Precinct. 

“It  is  an  accepted  fact  throughout  the  Police  Department  that  cooperative 
developments  breed  less  crime  and  lead  to  many  community  improvements.  This 
is  probably  true  because  people  who  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  their  dwellings 
take  more  pride  in  keeping  up  their  investment  and  also  the  surrounding  com- 
munity.” 


JOSEPH  LIEBERMAN:  BANK  FOR  CO-OPS 

....  Congress  should  authorize  and  set  up  a bank  for  cooperative  housing.  The 
purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  loan  money  to  housing  cooperatives.  They  should  be 
intended  for  working  class  families  at  1.75  percent  interest  and  to  middle  class 
families  at  3.5  percent  interest. 

For  example,  if  families  at  the  Vladeck  Houses  desired  to  become  a housing 
cooperative,  they  should  be  able  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank  at  1.75  percent 
interest.  If  the  Gouverneur  Gardens  Housing  Corp.,  also  of  this  neighborhood, 
wished  to  borrow  money  for  its  long  time  mortgage  from  the  bank,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  3.5  interest.  Income  limitations  must  not  be  so  restrictive  that 
they  force  residents  out  into  the  suburbs  when  family  incomes  rise,  as  is  the  case 
now  .... 

EUGENE  J.  MORRIS,  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  LAND  USE 

During  the  American  Bar  Association  convention  in  Hawaii  in  August,  the 
subject  matter  of  a seminar  was  directly  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Urban  Problems. 

It  dealt  with  “the  intermeshing  of  land-use  controls  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  its  impact  on  private  ownership  and  development  of  land.” 


Public  regulation  of  land  use  has  traditionally  been  a function  of  municipal 
government,  usually  performed  under  state  enabling  legislation  enacted  under 
specific  state  constitutional  authorization  or  police  power  authority. 

In  the  early  years  when  municipal  jurisdictional  borders  realistically  delineated 
areas  of  population  concentration,  this  procedure  was  feasible  and  permitted  the 
development  of  land-use  control  from  its  rudimentary  forms  to  today’s  more 
refined  concepts.  However,  these  jurisdictional  borders  have  become  blurred  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  urbanization  and  jjopulation  expansion  experienced  throughout 
the  country-  since  the  end  of  ^Vorld  \Var  II.  Thus,  the  buffer  areas  between 
communities  have  in  effect  been  eradicated  and  the  jurisdictional  barriers 
which  were  once  functional  have  been  rendered  more  and  more  artificial  and 
are  in  fact  at  war  with  the  realities  of  the  current  situation  with  respect  to 
community  development  and  population  concentrations.  Accordingly,  a re-evalua- 
tion of  traditional  municipal  juiisdiction  in  the  field  of  land-use  control  is  neces- 
sar\  and  a new  approach  must  be  develojied  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  the 
Federal,  metropolitan  area,  state,  county,  parish,  etc.,  points  of  view.  This  re- 
evaluation  by  leading  technicians  in  the  field  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
advanced  planning  concepts  generated  at  various  levels  of  government  to  control 
land  use  on  a legal  basis  which  is  interrelated,  coordinated  and  responsive  to  the 
thrust  of  modern  land  development  requirements. 

The  growth  of  bedroom  communities  and  .satellite  cities  and  towns  attached  to 
existing  municipalities,  each  with  its  own  autonomous  zoning  authority,  has  led 
to  a national  patch-work  quilt  of  illogical  land-use  regulation  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  realities  of  modern  urbanized  society  .... 

PAUL  A.  DU  BRUL:  HOUSING  DIRECTOR,  ACTION  FOR  PROGRESS 

My  name  is  Paul  A.  Du  Brul,  and  I am  the  housing  director  of  Action  for 
Progress,  a federally-financed  community  action  program  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

In  the  past  two  years  I have  dealt  every  day  with  the  housing  problems  of  low- 
income  tenants  living  in  literally  desperate  housing  circumstances.  My  suggestions 
are  a product  of  this  experience.  If  they  are  not  workable,  in  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee s press  release,  then  our  whole  society  is  no  longer  workable.  This  is  not  a 
time  to  tinker  with  traditional  remedies  but  to  take  bold  new  steps  which  will 
avert  chaos. 

Public  housing  is  the  only  answer  to  the  housing  problems  of  the  poor.  I 
mean  not  only  traditional  publicly  owned  projects,  but  programs  which  will  be 
sponsored  by  not-for-profit  agencies  and  people’s  corporations  in  the  slums. 
\Vherever  possible,  these  projects  should  be  built  on  vacant  land  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  supply  a revolving  fund  which  would  enable  the  City  to 
stockpile  such  land  preliminary  to  development.  Such  a land  bank  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  for  intelligent  city  planning,  and  is  essential  for  assuring  economic 
and  racial  integration. 

The  essence  of  a meaningful  public  housing  program  is  not  just  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  Federal  construction  allowance  must  be  increased  so  that  we  can 
build  adequate  apartments  for  large  families,  but  we  must  also  give  these  families 
a stake  in  their  own  lives  by  allowing  them  democratic  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  projects  where  they  live  .... 

Since  our  cities  and  especially  our  ghetto  areas  face  a constant  crisis  in  housing, 
1 think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  begin  to  treat  housing  as  a public 
utility.  I do  not  take  this  position  lightly  but  urge  it  as  the  only  response 
which  will  effectively  meet  the  scope  of  the  challenge  we  face  in  housing.  Such 
a policy  would  demand  universal  rent  control,  similar  to  that  imposed  during  the 
war,  and  the  development  of  national  standards  in  relation  to  building  and 
maintenance  codes,  zoning  and  development  standards.  I urge  this  Commission 
to  take  the  position  that  decent  housing  is  indeed  a fundamental  right  for  all 
.Americans  and  that  the  current  crisis  demands  its  treatment  as  a public  utility 
with  far-reaching  controls. 

Finally,  I would  urge  this  commission  to  consider  enlisting  the  capital  of  the 
ghetto  itself  in  the  construction  of  low-cost  housing.  Rather  than  chasing  the 
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v\’ill-()-thc-wisp  of  private  investment,  goNernmenl  should  organize  massive  pro- 
grams where  the  limited  resources  of  the  people  could  be  joined  to  produce  a 
major  result.  As  an  example,  in  New  ^'ork  City  alone,  over  a-{]uarter  of  a billion 
dollars  has  been  taken  from  the  people  in  rent  security  deposits.  1 his  money  is 
sup|K)sedly  held  in  trust  by  the  landlords  hut  has  in  reality  become  a massive 
secret  subsidy  to  slumlords.  1 proj)ose  the  creation  of  a revolving  construction  fund 
with  these  monies  which  both  guarantee  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  landlord  and 
and  at  the  same  time  replace  blighted  housing. 

All  of  these  projiosals  support  major  new  public  investment  in  housing.  Such 
a massi\e  program  will  provide  jobs  across  the  nation  in  every  industry.  It  will 
reduce  welfare  and  dependency,  and  replace  despair  and  hatred  with  hope  and 
aspiration,  l.et’s  hope  that  next  summer  in  .America,  we  can  replace  the  slogan 
“Burn,  baby,  burn”  with  “Build,  baby,  build.” 

(Other  useful  material  submitted  to  the  Commission  was  appreciated  and 
received  careful  consideration  by  members  and  staff.) 
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Philadelphia 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  David  L. 
Baker,  Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  Lewis  Davis,  John  DeGrove,  Alex  Feinberg, 
Jeh  V.  Johnson,  Richard  W.  O’Neill,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard 
Smith,  Coleman  Woodbury. 

To  provide  the  right  of  choice  in  living  cjuarters  and  to  give  all 
ghetto  dwellers  an  opportunity  to  earn  a living  were  central 
topics  of  discussion  during  the  first  morning  of  hearings  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  afternoon  the  Commission  toured  key 
renewal  and  housing  projects  in  the  city. 

Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
Independence  Hall 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Morning,  September  21,  1967 

HOUSING  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  POOR 

Mr.  Shuman  [Executive  Director  of  the  Commission]:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I think  we  will  begin.  Senator  Douglas  will  be  along 
shortly.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  at  each  of  our  hearings  where  one 
of  our  members  is  from  the  local  area,  Mr.  Douglas  has  asked  that  mem- 
ber to  chair  the  session.  Today,  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Alex  Fein- 
berg, who  is  from  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area,  specifically  from 
Camden,  and  has  been  a most  valuable  member  of  the  Commission, 
will  chair  the  hearings  while  we  are  in  Philadelphia. 

I think  it’s  a fair  statement  to  say  that  Mr.  Feinberg’s  ability  to 
question  witnesses  is  second  to  none;  he  gets  to  the  point  very  directly. 
Fm  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Feinberg  to  take  over  at  this  time  and  when 
Mr.  Douglas  comes  he  too  will  make  a short  statement. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shuman.  We’re  delighted 
to  be  here  in  Philadelphia  and  I’d  first  like  to  welcome  the  other 
members  of  this  Commission  who  are  here  today. 

Our  Chairman  is  the  Honorable  Paul  Douglas,  and  all  of  us  on  the 
Commission  are  very  j^roud  to  serve  under  his  guidance.  We  appreciate 
his  devotion  to  this  task  we  have  undertaken  and  he  has  been  a great 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
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Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  Mr.  Morris  Mil- 
gram,  and  Mr.  Morton  Lustig. 

We  are  very  happy  and  very  honored  to  have  these  gentlemen  here 
today  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony.  When  you  have 
completed  your  testimony  we  will  ask  your  permission  to  subject  your- 
self to  (piestions  from  the  members  of  the  panel. 

I also  want  to  announce  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  our  formal 
witnesses’  testimony,  the  floor  will  be  open  to  others  from  the  audi- 
ence who  desire  to  testify. 

Dr.  Sullivan,  we’d  like  to  start  our  agenda  with  you  today. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  LEON  SULLIVAN 


Dr.  Sullivan:^  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  panel. 

Unwritten  Alliance  on  Discrimination 

An  invisible  band  surrounds  the  colored  population  in  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  the  large  urban  centers  of  America.  It  is  an  invisible  band 
that  is  formed  out  of  prejudice  and  out  of  a misunderstanding  of 
minority  gx'oups.  Just  as  a band  around  a balloon,  when  that  balloon 
is  blown  up,  will  cause  that  balloon  to  explode,  so  the  invisible  band 
around  the  colored  population  of  Philadelphia  and  the  invisible  band 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination  around  urban  communities  all  over 
the  country  — if  it  is  not  removed  — will  cause  an  explosion  far  greater 
than  anything  we  thought  possible. 

It  is  a condition  that  will  occur  out  of  a natural  process  of  events. 
It  will  make  the  Watts  situation  seem  like  a hrecracker.  Premeditated 
methods  are  being  used,  as  you  all  know,  to  keep  colored  people,  Afro- 
Americans,  out  of  the  so-called  white  suburban  areas  or  our  large 
cities.  Real  estate  brokers  working  in  cooperation  with  landholders  and 
house  owners  have  devised  unwritten  methods  for  keeping  communities 
white. 

There  is  an  unwritten  alliance  between  real  estate  offices  and  firms, 
mortgage  companies  and  banking  institutions  and  insurance  com- 
panies and,  to  a lesser  degree,  with  the  person  who  owns  the  property 
— because  the  economics  of  the  situation  make  it  unfeasible  for  the 
person  who  owns  the  property  to  keep  a property  for  sale  too  long. 

A year  or  so  ago  a wonderful  young  family  from  our  congregation 
went  to  the  Northeast  to  look  at  new  houses  that  had  just  been  built, 
j They  walked  through  the  sample  house  and  no  one  was  there  in  any  of 

[ ^ Pastor,  Zion  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Born  in  West  Virginia;  educated 

! at  West  Virginia  State  College,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  Colum- 
bia University;  B.A.,  M.A.  in  religion  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Humanities, 
Doctor  of  Law.  Named  one  of  the  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  America  and 
I Philadelphia;  recipient  of  Freedom  Foundation  Award,  Philadelphia  Award  of 
1966,  1967  William  Penn  Award. 
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the  rooms.  They  were  leaving  the  house  and  decided  to  open  a door 
in  the  foyer  — it  was  a closet  and  the  salesman  was  hiding  inside!  This 
is  a fact. 

Every  device  is  still  being  used,  in  spite  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  and  done  in  terms  of  equal  occupancy  opportunity,  to  restrict 
colored  people  from  moving  on  the  same  basis  as  others  into  all-white 
communities.  This  is  an  unwritten  alliance,  I say,  between  some  real 
estate  brokers  and  bankers  and  insurance  companies.  For  example,  I 
read  a few  days  ago  about  how  insurance  companies  are  going  to  put 
a lot  of  money  together  to  help  redevelop  slums.  What  they  should  do 
is  put  a lot  of  money  together  to  insure  mortgages  of  Negroes  moving 
into  all-white  communities.  Because  you  can  develop  all-black  ghettos. 
You  can  build  palaces  and  still  maintain  black  ghettos.  So  the  concern 
has  to  be  not  only  with  rehabilitating  what  is  called  the  ghetto,  but 
also  in  making  movement  possible  for  colored  people  into  any  sec- 
tion of  any  city  with  the  same  right  and  with  the  same  ability  as  any 
other  American  citizen  — as  Americans,  not  as  Negroes. 

I repeat  — the  insurance  company  plan  to  invest  in  ghettos  is  won- 
derful, but  it  only  goes  halfway.  The  other  half  would  be  if  insurance 
companies  would  insure  a billion  dollars  in  mortgages  for  colored 
people  who  want  to  move  into  all-white  communities.  And  if  they  only 
go  halfway  they  are  not  really  solving  our  problem  yet.  In  lieu  of 
that,  if  insurance  companies  do  not  do  this,  the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  have  integrated  housing  is  when  a big  pot  of  money  — that’s 
as  simply  as  I can  put  it  — when  a big  pot  of  money  is  made  available 
from  unconditional  sources  for  any  individual  who  needs  it  to  buy 
a house. 

We  do  not  want  all-black  ghetto  palaces.  We  want  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  move  as  anyone  else.  There  is  another  way,  though.  And  if 
none  of  these  other  ways  I suggested  are  opened  up,  then  this  way  will 
happen  because  of  the  push  and  the  need  for  it.  If  this  kind  of  re- 
source is  not  made  available  either  from  private  or  public  sources,  then 
the  community  itself  will  have  to  get  a pile  of  money  together.  And 
that’s  as  far  as  I can  take  that.  Others  indicate  it  is  altogether  possible 
to  do  this. 

People’s  Pots  of  Money  for  Housing 

There  is  a great  deal  of  activity  these  days  that  isn’t  written  about 
much  or  known  about  much  but  is  happening  in  the  colored  com- 
munity itself  in  utilizing  its  resources  to  build  homes.  Four  years  ago 
I took  200  members  of  my  congregation  and  asked  them  to  invest  10 
dollars  a month  for  36  months  so  that  we  could  set  up  a pot  — not  gov- 
ernment pots  or  insurance  pots  but  people’s  pots  of  money  — to  prove 
that  it  could  be  done  even  without  any  of  these  other  sources.  A self- 
help  program  of  new  housing  and  rehabilitation. 

I asked  for  50  members  of  my  church  to  respond  and  that  Sunday 
200  responded.  In  36  months  we  had  gathered  enough  money  to  build 
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a million-dollar  a})artnicnt  complex  m I’liilaclclphia  (called  Zion  Gar- 
dens) on  Girard  A\enne.  ntili/ini>  «c)vernnienl  loan  regnlalions.  I he 
regnlaiion  indicated  that  the  huilding  would  be  100  pcacenl  financed 
because  we  were  a nonj)rolit  entity,  but  already  we  have  had  to  put 
STa.OOO  into  that  nonprofit  building.  W'e  could  do  it  because  tlic 
people  had  gotten  a people’s  pot  of  money  together.  We  have  still 
more  money  and  we’re  going  to  build  one  every  year  for  the  next  20 
years  with  the  people’s  resources. 

I'here  was  an  apartment  house  wliere  Negroes  weren’t  welcome.  So 
we  took  our  pot  of  money  and  bought  the  apartment  house  and  now 
Negroes  are  welcome.  We  did  not  wait  for  the  insurance  companies 
to  do  it  or  anyone  else.  \Vc  took  it  out  of  our  own  pockets.  1 only  ex- 
perimented with  it  to  prove  it  could  be  clone  with  a small  controlled 
group.  And  we  could  do  it  on  a greater  scale  whenever  we  determined 
that  we  wanted  it  or  that  it  was  desirable  to  do  it. 

I'here  are  new  methods  that  are  being  tested  and  that  are  proving 
viable.  But  essentially  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  we’re  doing. 

Mr.  Feinherc;:  d'hank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Sullivan.  Now  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Milgram^. 


STATEMENT  BY  MORRIS  MILGRAM 


Mr.  Milgram:  I am  happy  to  be  here  to  testify.  I’ve  been  a housing 
developer  for  20  years  and  the  sum  total  of  my  experience  is  really 
this:  Nothing  is  impossible  in  the  field  of  human  relations  and  hous- 
ing and  getting  people  to  live  together.  1 came  to  Philadelphia  in  1947 
to  learn  how  to  build  housing  in  order  to  develop  integrated  commu- 
nities, after  1 realized  there  is  an  unwritten  law  in  the  United  States 
that  all  new  housing  and  virtually  all  decent  housing  outside  ghetto 
areas  is  for  whites  only. 

After  learning  the  business,  in  1952  I retooled  to  build  only  inte- 
grated communities  and  developed  two  in  Greater  Philadelphia,  in 
one  of  which  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  bought  a house  and  was  my  neighbor 
for  some  years  — Greenbelt  Knoll,  where  I now  live.  This  is  a com- 
munity of  19  single-family  houses  in  the  S20,000  to  $30,000  range  in 
Philadelphia’s  Northeast.  It’s  surrounded  by  park  on  four  sides,  with 
a two-acre  private  park  for  the  19  families. 

This  was  our  second  development.  The  first  was  Concord  Park  in 
Trevose,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  This  consisted  of  139  $12,000  houses.  Both 
I were  sold  out,  a majority  to  whites,  a minority  to  Negroes,  something 
that  the  real  estate  industry  of  Philadelphia  had  said  was  impossible. 
I’m  glad  they  said  it  was  impossible,  for  I knew  that  couldn’t  be  true. 
Had  they  said  is  was  very  difficult,  1 might  have  believed  them  and 
[ given  up. 


^ President  of  Planned  C.ommunity,  Inc.,  and  manager,  Mutual  Real  Estate 
I Investment  Trust,  pioneer  housing  development  operations  devoted  to  racially 
^ integrated  housing. 
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\\"e  made  6 percent  a year  for  our  investors,  who  put  up  $150,000. 
W'e  found  out  you  eoidd  make  a reasonable  profit  developing  housing 
for  all.  We  then  were  invited  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  we  did 
two  developments  — about  a million  dollars’  w'orth  of  housing,  sell- 
ing for  $18,000  to  $26,000  and  up.  There  we  made  7 percent  a year  as 
a capital  gain  for  the  investors,  who  had  put  up  $135,000. 

As  a result  of  this  successfid  integration  and  in  response  to  requests 
from  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  elsewhere,  we  formed  a national  com- 
pany. I'his  company  was  called  Modern  Community  Developers,  and 
now,  by  merger  with  a sid^sidiary,  is  called  Planned  Communities,  Inc. 
Adlai  Stevenson  hailed  it  at  our  founding  dinner  in  1958  as  a “most 
intelligent  idea.”  We  were  working  in  eight  states  when  we  hit  a major 
roadblock  in  an  all-white  suburb  of  Chicago,  Deerfield,  Illinois,  which 
took  our  ground  away  for  public  parks,  even  though  our  two  sites  were 
a block  apart  from  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  and 
even  though  they  had  voted  twice  that  year  that  they  wanted  no  public 
park. 

We  fought  it  in  the  courts  for  four  years  with  noted  counsel  led  by 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Newton  Minow,  Willard  Wirtz,  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr., 
John  W.  Hunt,  John  Morris,  and  others,  and  lost.  In  June  1963  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  the  case.  The  result  was  that  we 
reconsidered  our  technique  of  developing  integrated  housing.  Our 
board  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
^Villard  W’irtz,  Chester  Carlson,  the  inventor  of  Xerography,  and 
others.  Seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  our  board  in  1961  voted 
to  stop  building,  because  we  had  not  only  had  this  public  battle  in 
Deerfield  but  several  quiet  Deerfields  where  ground  was  zoned  against 
us  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  areas  even  as  friendly  as  the  metropolitan 
area  around  our  great  city  of  semi-brotherly  love.  It  was  in  a suburb 
of  Philadelphia  that  we  had  a similar  experience  almost  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Deerfield. 

So  we  decided  we  would  buy  existing  apartment  houses  in  good 
neighborhoods,  far  from  areas  of  minority  concentration,  and  open 
them  to  all  people.  We  found  the  first  one  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
Glover  Park  near  Georgetown.  That  was  in  1961.  We  took  title  in 
April,  1962.  And  although  a Social  Science  Research  Bureau  poll 
showed  that  16  percent  of  the  whites  said  they  would  move  away  if 
any  Negroes  came,  and  10  percent  would  consider  moving,  not  a soul 
complained,  not  a person  moved  away,  and  the  building  has  been 
paying  better  than  6 percent  cash  flow  average  for  the  last  five  years, 
tax-free  due  to  depreciation,  with  additional  tax  benefits. 


Good  Management  Key  to  Integrating  Housing 

The  success  of  this  venture  led  us  to  buy  others.  We  bought  a sec- 
ond building  in  January  of  1964  — the  Highlands,  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, twice  the  size  of  our  first  building.  I’he  Highlands,  with  145  units, 
had  a similar  experience.  The  whites  did  not  move  away.  Nobody 
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raised  the  issue  of  race.  And  we  found  that  the  l)asic  problem  of  de- 
veloping integrated  housing  is  good  business  management,  not  race. 

It’s  true  we  do  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  racial  change;  but  that’s  not 
the  key  problem. 

VVe  bought  our  third  property  — 1 1 .5  units  — in  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land — Rosemary  V'illage.  i'his  is  at  1901  East-West  Highway,  just 
across  the  district  line  in  Montgomery  County,  and  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  Our  friends  were  frightened  that  terrible  things 
would  happen  when  we  integrated  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
Nothing  happened.  It’s  true  that  six  white  families  did  move  away, 
giving  integration  as  the  reason,  over  the  first  few  years.  But  that’s  all. 

Race  is  not  the  basic  problem.  We  have  integrated  the  building. 
There  are  50  Negro  families.  Rosemary  has  415  garden  apartments  and 
town  houses.  All  activities  are  interracial  — nursery  school,  swimming 
pool  — and  race  is  not  a problem. 

As  a result  of  the  successful  integration  of  these  three  communities 
in  the  Greater  Washington  area  we  decided  to  expand  this  work 
nationally.  In  1965  we  set  up  the  Mutual  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust, 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1960  that  gave  tax 
advantages  to  real  estate  investment  trusts  if  they  acted  like  mutual 
funds  and  were  “passive”  — that  is,  they  owned  property  but  did  not 
run  it. 

The  result  is  that  the  investor  in  a real  estate  investment  trust  is  not 
subject  to  the  double  taxation  which  he  has  in  a corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, a real  estate  investment  trust  can  give  tax-free  cash  flow  to  its 
investors,  sheltered  from  taxes  by  depreciation. 

In  February,  1966,  we  registered  a $4.6  million  stock  issue  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  To  date  $3,500,000  has  been 
bought  by  4,200  people,  including  some  wonderful  folks  in  this  room. 
We  bought  half  a dozen  buildings  in  New  York,  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Illinois.  The  last  one,  in  Illinois,  is  under  contract,  titled  to  be 
taken  in  January.  Just  last  week  we  took  title  to  one  in  New  Jersey, 
now  being  integrated. 

The  first  four  have  been  integrated.  Nobody  got  excited.  Nobody 
moved  away.  In  one  of  them  — in  Virginia  — when  a newspaper  broke 
the  story  before  the  first  Negro  family  moved  in,  seven  families  moved 
on  account  of  the  stereotype,  five  just  before  the  Negro  family  moved  in 
and  two  just  after.  But  since  that  time  things  have  been  quiet  and  in 
that  building  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  in  the  other  buildings  of  our 
first  four,  we  have  no  vacancies,  and  integration  is  not  a subject  of 
any  complaint. 

Business  with  a Social  Goal 

The  Mutual  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust  is  a business,  not  a char- 
ity. It’s  a business  with  a social  goal  to  show  the  housing  industry  by 
example  that  integrated  housing  really  works.  And  we  are  having  an 
effect  gradually.  Entrepreneurs  do  talk  to  me  about  it,  people  who 
own  only  one  apartment  house  and  who  are  terrified  that  if  they  open 
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it  up  they  might  lose  everything  they  have.  What  we’re  trying  to  do  is 
buy  a batch  of  buildings  in  each  of  a group  of  major  metropolitan 
areas,  to  show  again  and  again  and  again  that  integrated  housing  really 
Avorks. 

Foundations  have  started  investing  on  a small  scale.  The  Marshall 
Field  Foundation  is  in,  and  others.  Several  dozen  churches;  some 
unions,  including  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  nationally; 
some  churches,  including  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  nationally;  and 
two  colleges,  including  a Unitarian  theological  seminary,  the  Starr- 
King  School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  California,  and  St.  Xavier  Col- 
lege in  Chicago. 

1 have  here  some  specific  recommendations  Fd  like  to  make  to  this 
committee,  based  upon  the  20  years  of  work  Fve  been  doing  in  this 
field.  First,  we  must  get  the  housing  industry  to  change  its  practice  of 
exclusion  of  minorities,  a practice  which  Leon  Sullivan  did  describe 
quite  accurately  when  he  spoke  of  the  unwritten  agreements.  Getting 
the  housing  industry  to  change  its  practice  of  exclusion  of  minorities  — 
which  includes  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans,  foreign- 
born,  American  Indians,  and  in  many  places.  Orientals  and  Jews  — is 
sharply  limited  by  the  modest  amounts  of  investment  capital  that 
moves  into  the  field  of  truly  integrated  housing.  If  the  billion  dollars 
recently  promised  by  the  mortgage  banking  industry  to  rebuild  ghetto 
areas  were  to  be  matched  by  a similar  amount  from  corporations, 
churches,  unions,  pension  funds,  foundations,  and  universities,  to  buy 
good-quality  apartment  houses  far  from  the  ghetto  and  open  them  to 
all,  it  would  give  far  greater  hope  to  ghetto  residents  and  it  could  start 
changing  the  patterns  of  the  Detroits  and  the  Milwaukees  of  this 
country. 


Right  of  Choice  for  Living 

I agree  with  Leon  Sullivan  that  just  building  palaces  in  the  ghetto 
is  not  enough.  Sure,  it’s  important  to  rebuild  the  ghetto.  But  simul- 
taneously you  must  establish  the  right  of  people  to  live  where  they 
please,  in  houses  they  buy  or  apartments  they  rent.  Such  a fund  could 
be  raised  by  the  new  Urban  Coalition.  It  could  be  raised  by  the  uni- 
versity presidents  if  the  great  universities  would  together  only  try  to 
do  it. 

And  if  some  of  these  apartment  houses  could  be  converted  to 
221(d)(3)’s,  with  3 percent  mortgage  money  and  limited-dividend  own- 
ership, some  rents  could  be  lowered.  Many  residents  of  the  ghetto 
could  be  helped.  There  are  many  apartment  houses  in  the  suburbs  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  where  the  rents  now,  without  221(d)(3), 
are  $100  or  so  a month.  And  they  could  be  lowered  if  221(d)(3)  were 
made  easier  to  apply  by  several  technic|ues  which  I will  get  into  in 
a moment. 

What  the  American  minority  groups  want  is  acceptance,  not  a hand- 
out, or  exclusive  concentration  on  the  patching  up  of  often  outmoded 
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structural  forms  and  obsolete  streets  patterns.  The  white  suburbanite 
lives  in  areas  with  modern  scliools  and  buys  in  pleasant,  modern  shop- 
ping centers  at  prices  lower  than  those  charged  in  ghetto  areas. 

My  second  recommendation  is  a need  lor  ethical  commitment  by 
individuals  and  institutions  along  the  lines  of  the  Ode  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  sung  at  Concord,  July  4,  1857,  four  months  after  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

“Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed,  nor  speak  with  double  tongue.” 
Congressman  Donald  Fraser  of  Minneapolis  heads  a movement  to  do 
just  that  in  the  field  of  housing,  the  National  Committee  on  Tithing 
in  Investment,  which  includes  religious  leaders  and  others  of  all  faiths. 

This  is  a committee  which  urges  individuals  and  institutions  to 
invest  about  10  jiercent  of  their  capital  to  open  housing  to  all  people. 
It  also  urges  people  to  vote  with  their  dollars  for  housing  open  to  all 
w'hen  they  change  their  residence.  Tragically,  the  average  Negro  or 
white  who  believes  in  integration  in  housing  unwittingly  votes  with 
his  money  for  racial  segregation  in  housing,  in  the  rush  to  find  con- 
venient shelter  when  he  moves  to  a new  area. 

Incidentally,  I may  say.  Senator  Douglas,  he  also  generally  pays 
more  for  his  housing  in  that  great  rush,  and  frequently  ends  up,  if  he’s 
in  the  Washington  area,  in  an  all-white  section  of  Virginia  from  which 
Negroes  are  excluded,  and  then  shamefacedly  tells  his  Negro  colleagues 
that  when  he  moves  he’ll  sell  on  an  open  basis. 

Thus  I urge  the  need  for  the  tithing  movement’s  new  fair  housing 
pledge  now  being  circulated  nationally.  This  pledge  was  developed 
because  a Philadelphia  Negro  minister  told  me  how,  seeking  integrated 
housing,  he  found  an  apartment  in  a building  in  Germantown  that 
was  40  percent  Negro.  He  was  aghast  that  the  landlord  made  it  90 
percent  Negro  in  three  months.  I asked  him  to  tell  me  about  it: 

“There  are  22  apartments  in  the  building,”  he  said.  At  that  point 
I stopped  him.  “You  mean  you  changed  it  from  40  percent  to  45  per- 
cent Negro  by  your  own  move-in?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  Then  I said, 
“Other  people  with  similar  desires  to  find  integrated  living  gradually 
made  it  90  percent  Negro.”  He  said  to  me:  “Nobody  explained  to  me 
that  if  a Negro  wants  fine,  integrated  housing  he  should  not  move  into 
an  integrated  area.”  Well,  that  is  the  fact. 

So  this  led  to  the  development  of  this  new  fair  housing  pledge  with 
the  aid  of  Congressman  Donald  Fraser  and  others.  The  pledge  reads: 
Recognizing  that  deeds  speak  louder  than  words  in  developing  equal 
housing  opportunity,  I agree  (a)  to  become  a sponsor  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Tithing  in  Investment,  an  educational  agency  based  on  the 
idea  that  one’s  funds  can  be  an  eloquent  voice  to  help  end  the  terrible 
silence  of  the  decent  in  housing;  (b)  To  try  to  invest  a reasonable  portion  of 
any  capital  I influence  in  the  development  of  open  housing;  (c)  That  when 
I change  my  residence,  if  white,  to  try  to  find  housing  on  a block  where 
Negroes  already  live;  if  Negro,  to  try  to  find  housing  on  a block  where 
Negroes  do  not  live,  far  from  areas  of  Negro  concentration. 

Some  of  the  finest  residential  areas  of  virtually  every  major  city  in 
the  country  are  becoming  ghettos  — gilded  uni-racial  areas  — some- 
times because  the  average  white  man,  when  he  moves  to  the  city,  ends 
up  in  white  suburbia,  even  though  he’s  a devoted  leader  of  fair  housing 
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in  Boston  or  some  other  city.  And  the  average  Negro,  looking  for  inte- 
grated housing,  thinks  it’s  perfectly  fine  to  buy  in  a place  that’s  40 
percent  Negro,  not  knowing  that  six  friends  of  his  may  be  simultane- 
ously thinking  of  coming  to  the  same  area.  So  in  very  short  order,  some 
of  the  fine  integrated  neighborhoods  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities  gradually  become  Negro  ghettos,  unless  people 
start  to  vote  intelligently  with  their  dollars. 

Thus  the  pledge  says  “if  white,  to  try  to  find  housing  on  a block 
where  Negroes  already  live;  and  if  Negro,  to  try  to  find  housing  on  a 
block  where  Negroes  do  not  live,  far  from  areas  of  Negro  concentra- 
tion.’’ For  whites  this  means  not  a ghetto,  not  a slum,  but  a block 
where  at  least  one  Negro  family  does  live. 

I don’t  suggest  this  as  a simple  solution.  There  are  no  panaceas. 
Scores  of  different  programs  need  to  be  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee in  line  with  the  President’s  request  for  some  revolutionary 
ideas  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities.  But  the  key  to  any  successful 
operation  starts  with  one  man  — yourself,  and  what’s  in  your  own 
heart,  and  where  you  put  your  own  money  — and  whether  you  talk  a 
good  line  and  fail  to  live  it. 

Ghettos  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  vast  body  of  Americans 
who  are  opposed  to  apartheid,  including  fair  housing  leaders,  white 
and  Negro,  when  seeking  shelter,  rush  thoughtlessly  to  buy  or  rent, 
creating  or  strengthening  uni-racial  areas.  Ghettos  will  not  cease  to 
grow  until  a great  flow  of  private  investment  capital  of  individuals 
and  institutions  moves  into  deliberately  planned  efforts  to  develop 
open  housing  far  from  areas  of  minority  concentration. 


Need  More  than  Token  Investment 

Point  three;  Tithing  in  investment  should  be  combined  with  an 
end  to  tokenism  in  investment.  It  will  not  help  a great  deal  if  the 
great  universities,  some  of  which  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  capital,  should  suddenly  start  to  put  $10,000  apiece  into  integrated 
housing.  The  real  need  is  for  the  great  universities,  the  great  churches, 
the  great  unions,  to  have  the  courage  to  put  sizable  amounts  of  their 
capital  to  work  to  change  the  ghastly  future  prospect  of  apartheid  in 
the  American  cities  in  which  their  institutions  are  located. 

Yale  has  a dismal  future  in  New  Haven,  which  will  probably  have  a 
Negro  majority  by  1980  unless  major  changes  occur,  or  vze  open  up  the 
suburbs  to  all  people.  Harvard  has  a similar  problem  it  has  to  face. 
A Louis  Harris  poll  recently  showed  — and  this  is  my  fourth  point  — 
that  ghetto  residents  named  discontent  with  housing  as  the  major 
source  of  their  unrest.  I recommend  that  banks,  insurance  companies, 
mortgage  lending  agencies,  who  want  an  end  to  the  kind  of  explosions 
that  occurred  in  Newark  and  Detroit,  should  change  their  lending 
policies  to  give  longer-term  mortgages  and  higher  maximum  amounts 
to  apartment  house  owners  far  from  ghetto  areas  who  have  shown  in 
practice  that  they  really  rented  their  houses  to  all. 
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In  other  words,  if  two  apartment  house  owners  want  to  refinance 
an  existing  mortgage,  the  one  that  has  by  whatever  means  kept  free 
of  minority  groups  — Negro-r^/n,  the  way  Hitler  wanted  to  make 
Germany  Judenrein  — and  that’s  exactly  what  they  do  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  many  other  states  — the  one  who  does  that  should  get  a 
smaller  and  shorter-term  mortgage  on  a refinancing. 

The  other  apartment  house  owner  who  has  in  practice  — not  in 
theory  — opened  it  up  to  everybody,  should  get  the  longer-term  and 
larger  mortgage.  This  will  help  our  society  achieve  equal  justice  and 
help  to  avoid  the  explosions  which  will  make  our  cities  even  more 
unlivable. 

Point  five:  Similarly,  HUD  should  change  its  policies,  seeking  legis- 
lation if  needed,  to  enable  apartment  house  owners  who  have  inte- 
grated far  from  ghetto  areas  to  convert  their  companies  to  limited 
dividend  companies  with  3 percent,  221(d)(3)  mortgages,  without  the 
20  percent  rehabilitation  now  required,  since  many  properties  now 
need  far  less  than  20  percent  improvement.  Thus  good-quality  apart- 
ments can  be  bought,  integrated,  and  then  rents  cut  when  the  interest 
rate  is  lowered  with  Federal  aid,  to  bring  poor  people  out  of  over- 
crowded central  cities  — both  white  and  Negro. 


A Foundation  for  New  Towns 

Sixth  point:  There  is  need  for  the  creation  of  a new  frontier  in 
American  life  to  give  hope  to  countless  thousands  in  depressed  and 
ghetto  areas.  Specifically  1 recommend  that  a New  Towns  Foundation 
should  be  set  up  by  act  of  Congress,  as  a federally-funded,  nonprofit 
agency  authorized  to  accept  tax  deductible  gifts  of  land  to  establish 
new  towns  and  to  buy  such  land. 

Such  land  should  be  planned  for  new  towns  to  be  built  by  private 
enterprise  around  a specific  industry  or  a group  of  related  industries, 
or  they  should  be  built  by  government.  A TVA  could  be  set  up,  as 
suggested  in  earlier  testimony  to  this  committee  by  Michael  Harring- 
ton, the  head  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  to  show  that 
new  cities  really  can  be  built  on  an  integrated  basis. 

Some  of  the  land  in  these  towns  should  be  offered  free  to  families 
willing  to  use  their  own  labor  to  complete  shell  or  prefab  houses  that 
are  now  available  commercially.  May  I say  that  there  are  vast  amounts 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  private  families.  I know  of  one  family  that 
owns  700,000  acres  of  land  in  northeast  California.  I know  of  another 
family  that  owns  several  thousand  acres  50  miles  from  New  York  City, 
which  they  bought  for  a few  hundred  dollars  an  acre  not  many  years 
ago.  And  in  my  opinion  these  people  can  be  persuaded  to  give  some 
of  this  land  to  such  a foundation,  getting  the  tax  advantage  of  the 
gifts,  and  getting  the  increased  value  of  the  land  they  hold,  as  the 
population  grows  in  the  new  towns. 

Seventh  and  last:  Federal,  state  and  city  fair  housing  laws  are 
urgently  needed.  But  the  key  to  opening  housing  to  people  of  modest 
means  lies  also  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  individual  investors  — of 
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everyone  nere  in  tnis  room  — pius  me  i^ieai  eoipoiauon^,  me  louiiua- 
tions,  the  churches,  the  unions,  the  pension  funds,  the  universities  who, 
if  they  put  their  investments  behind  their  oft-stated  belief  in  democracy 
in  more  than  token  form,  can  change  the  unwritten  law  that  Leon 
Sullivan  and  1 talked  about  — that  virtually  all  decent  housing  is  for 
whites  only. 

Thousands  of  apartment  houses  are  kept  all  white,  despite  laws, 
partly  because  their  owners  are  terrihed  about  what  might  happen  if 
Negroes  moved  in.  If  work  like  that  of  our  company,  M-REIT  — 
w'hich  I like  to  believe  stands  for  “morally  right”  — which  buys  and 
opens  housing  far  from  ghettos,  were  vastly  expanded,  the  shelter  in- 
dustry could  be  shown  that  open  housing  works  on  a business  basis. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Milgram.  Mr.  Morton 
Lustig.^ 


STATEMENT  BY  MORTON  LUSTIG 

Mr.  Lustig:  I’d  like  to  talk  particularly  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween central  cities  and  the  suburbs,  on  three  points  especially.  One 
is  zoning;  the  second,  public  housing;  and  the  third  is  financing. 

Zoning  As  Economic  Segregator 

Among  the  kinds  of  controls  that  are  available  for  building  and 
development,  zoning  is  the  one  that  is  primarily  used  to  carry  out  an 
economic  segregation  policy.  Building  codes  in  the  suburban  areas,  on 
which  I’m  not  terribly  good,  seem  to  be  based  primarily  on  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Code  and  the  Building  Officials 
Conference  of  America  code.  Suburban  subdivision  ordinances,  with 
which  I am  familiar,  basically  are  not  developed  so  that  they  are 
terribly  restrictive  in  terms  of  their  controls. 

However,  both  the  building  code  and  the  zoning  subdivision  ordi- 
nance can  be  used  in  threat  to  stop  builders  that  communities  don’t 
want.  Harassment  is  possible,  and  delay  is  possible.  The  enforcement 
process  is  the  one  that  can  be  used  primarily  to  create  delay  and  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  a builder  to  function.  I know  of  one 
situation  in  which  the  literal  enforcement  of  a subdivision  ordinance 
was  used  to  stop  an  avowedly  interracial  program  on  a rather  tough 
piece  of  land,  with  the  kind  of  provision  that  would  have  been  waived 
elsewhere. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  zoning,  because  I think  that  is  the  crucial  con- 
trol. In  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  after  World  War  II,  much 
of  the  building  went  on  at  modest  density  because  it  went  on  in  the 
older  suburbs,  most  of  which  were  sewered.  As  soon  as  the  builders 

^ City  planner,  associated  with  Fels  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Co-author,  with  Dorothy  S.  Montgomery,  of  an  analysis 
of  governmental  trends  related  to  planning  in  metropolitan  Philadelphia. 
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left  the  sewered  areas  and  went  to  on-lot  sewage  disposal  they  began 
to  increase  the  size  of  lots.  They  did  it  modestly  at  first,  ran  into  trouble, 
and  increased  the  lot  more;  and  the  municipalities  applied  the  large- 
lot  standards  to  their  zoning  ordinances. 

When  the  school  costs  began  to  pile  up,  municipalities  picked  on 
large-lot  zoning  as  a good  technique  for  reducing  density  and  for  re- 
stricting the  kind  of  housing  to  that  which  only  wealthier  people  could 
afford.  Most  of  the  zoning  ordinances  in  the  outlying  suburbs  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  now  do  not  permit  rowhouses,  do  not 
permit  twin  houses,  and  have  requirements  of  half-acre  and  acre-or- 
larger  lots. 

I have  a map  from  a report  prepared  in  our  office  (which  I will  leave 
with  the  Commission)  which  shows  the  zoning  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  I can  give  you  some 
figures  and  I’ll  leave  the  figures,  too.  For  the  land  which  was  open 
and  developable  for  residential  purposes  in  1959,  only  5 percent  was 
zoned  at  less  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  average  lot  size.  Another  10 
percent  was  zoned  for  a quarter  of  an  acre.  All  the  rest  of  the  open, 
developable  land  was  zoned  for  half-acre  lots  and  larger.  Obviously 
these  lot  requirements  meant  that  there  would  be  no  rowhouses  and 
no  twin  houses. 

A second  zoning  technique  is  one  in  which  apartment  houses  are 
either  forbidden  in  the  local  ordinance  or  are  permitted  on  special 
exceptions.  The  regulations  for  apartment  houses  are  generally  de- 
veloped so  that  they  try  to  force  high-cost,  high-rent  apartment  units; 
garden  apartments  are  discouraged  in  favor  of  elevator-type  apartments 
to  force  the  price  up. 

Some  of  that  is  in  the  regulations  — density  and  so  on  — which  tend 
to  force  higher  buildings  rather  than  spread  buildings.  Secondly,  the 
regulations  are  frequently  written  so  that  each  apartment  developer 
has  to  negotiate  with  the  community  in  order  to  get  in  at  all.  He 
negotiates  either  to  get  a zoning  amendment  because  there  is  no  per- 
mitted area  zoned  for  apartments  in  the  community,  or  he  negotiates 
in  order  to  get  a special  exception  because  the  zoning  ordinance  does 
not  permit  apartments  outright.  In  both  cases  the  negotiation  process 
is  one  of  trying  to  bid  up  the  price  or  cost  of  the  apartment  structure 
in  order  to  limit  the  number  of  people  who  can  come  in  at  lower  cost. 

None  of  the  communities,  of  course,  permit  the  construction  of 
rooming  houses  or  of  small,  efficiency-type  apartments,  which  would 
take  elderly  and  poorer  people. 

This  policy  of  restrictive  zoning,  of  large  lots  and  low  density,  forces 
up  all  costs  of  government,  but  spreads  them  out  over  more  units.  Take 
a development  laid  out  for  quarter-acre  lots,  and  an  equal  area  area 
laid  out  for  one-acre  lots.  The  costs  of  putting  the  sewers  in  the  streets 
would  be  about  $450  per  lot  for  the  quarter-acre  lots,  and  $1,000  a lot 
for  the  one-acre  lots.  The  cost  of  installing  water  lines  and  fire  hy- 
drants would  be  about  $1,000  a lot  for  the  average  quarter-acre  lot 
and  $1,900  for  the  one-acre  lot.  The  difference  between  the  quarter- 
acre  and  the  acre  lots  just  for  those  two  capital  investments  is  almost 
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1 1,500.  It’s  the  developer  who  would  have  to  pay  that  $1,500  more  on 
the  price  of  a lot. 

The  governmental  costs  for  maintenance,  repair,  police  inspection, 
street  lights,  and  all  the  rest,  are  also  very  much  higher.  They  are 
spread  out  over  a greater  number  of  communities,  however;  so  each 
one  is  interested  primarily  in  protecting  itself. 

Another  consequence  of  the  large-lot  zoning  policies  of  the  suburban 
municipality  is  that  it  tends  to  separate  the  area  in  which  jobs  are 
increasing  rapidly  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  people  who  might 
fill  those  jobs.  The  biggest  increase  in  jobs  in  suburban  areas  is  not 
manufacturing  — it’s  in  the  non-manufacturing  or  service  area.  And  a 
\ery  large  segment  of  that  is  in  the  expansion  of  retail  trade  that  goes 
with  all  residential  development.  That’s  exactly  the  kind  of  activity 
and  business  that  takes  low-skilled  and  untrained  people  far  more 
easily  than  manufacturing;  but  the  low-skilled  and  untrained  people 
are  far  away  from  those  developments  and  are  not  likely  to  get  public 
transportation. 

There  may  be  some  public  transportation  to  major  suburban  indus- 
trial concentrations  where  a lot  of  jobs  are  piled  together,  but  there  is 
not  very  good  public  transportation  from  the  cities  to  the  suburban 
areas  where  the  retail  and  the  many  kinds  of  low-skilled  occupations 
are  being  created. 


Expand  County  Zoning  Power 

Among  the  possible  remedies,  in  our  area  at  least,  is  to  expand 
county  zoning  powder.  At  the  present  time  counties  have  no  effective 
zoning  power  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  In  New  Jersey  they 
have  none  by  statute.  In  Pennsylvania  they  have  none  because,  although 
the  law  says  that  the  county  may  zone,  if  a municipality  has  zoning,  its 
zoning  takes  precedence.  So,  effectively,  if  a county  tries  to  zone  in  a 
metropolitan  area  the  municipality  can  zone  it  out. 

To  change  this  situation,  counties  should  have  authority  to  zone  all 
county  land.  If  this  tends  to  be  a little  too  radical  a legislative  change, 
then  (except  for  very  large  municipalities  of  50,000  or  more)  let  the 
county  do  the  zoning,  and  let  the  county  review  the  zoning  in  the 
large  municipalities.  The  idea  here  is  to  get  municipalities  big  enough 
to  have  mixed  populations.  As  it  is  now,  even  if  government  officials 
wanted  to  zone  reasonably  in  most  suburban  communities,  they 
couldn’t  do  it  because  they  are  in  one-class  communities  and  they 
would  be  out  in  the  next  election. 

Another  possibility,  if  we  can’t  give  the  county  zoning  power,  is  to 
require  county  planning.  County  plans  in  both  states  now  are  optional 
and  not  mandatory.  Let’s  make  them  mandatory  and  then  require  that 
municipalities,  when  adopting  zoning  ordinances,  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  county  plan  on  the  allocation  of  land  uses.  These 
county  plans  w^ould  also  be  required  to  provide  a housing  balance  by 
income  group  and  by  type  of  housing. 
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Another  possibility  is  to  develop  standards,  possibly  by  ranges,  re- 
quiring any  community  doing  planning  or  zoning  to  provide  housing 
for  moderate  and  low  income  families  in  some  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  number  of  jobs  they  think  they  can  get  on  the  land  that  is 
zoned  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  The  great  game  in  the 
suburbs  today  is  to  encourage  industrial  and  commercial  development 
because  it  pays  taxes  and  doesn’t  have  children. 

I think  we  could  make  a requirement  that  would  force  them  to 
have  some  balance  between  housing  and  the  people  who  are  going  to 
fill  the  jobs.  This  would  be  a kind  of  ramification  of  Charles  Abrams’ 
proposal  in  California.  His  notion  is  that  the  people  who  work  should 
have  the  right  to  live  near  their  places  of  work. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  could  be  very  helpful  by  making 
a major  change  in  the  701  policy.  The  701  planning  grants^  at  the 
present  time  are  almost  so  juicy  that  municipalities  can’t  afford  to 
pass  them  up.  It’s  at  a point  now  in  the  suburbs  where  a government 
that  is  not  interested  in  planning  (and  only  partially  interested  in 
zoning)  can  be  politically  embarrassed  by  not  taking  the  Federal  hand- 
out for  planning  and  zoning.  1 hey  spend  the  money,  get  the  plan, 
don’t  use  it,  don’t  care  about  it;  but  they  have  to  do  it  because  it’s 
cheap  money  and  they’re  not  smart  if  they  don’t  get  some  of  it. 

f would  like  to  see  the  policy  changed  to  give  major  financial  sup- 
port to  counties  and  the  larger  municipalities  — particularly  those 
that  have  full-time  staff  — and  reduce  the  support  for  the  small  munici- 
palities which  are  not  likely  to  do  as  good  a job  anyway  and  can’t 
keep  the  plan  alive  after  the  Federal  money  is  spent. 

Increase  Public  Housing  in  Suburbs 

On  public  housing:  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  public  hous- 
ing, outside  the  major  cities,  is  in  miserably  short  supply.  In  New 
Jersey,  it’s  up  to  the  municipalities  to  provide  public  housing  and  not 
very  many  of  them  do.  It’s  not  a popular  program.  In  Pennsylvania, 
only  cities  are  permitted  to  have  their  own  housing  authorities.  All 
other  municipalities  must  operate  through  a county  housing  authority, 
but  the  county  housing  authority  has  no  initiative,  no  power  to  pro- 
vide public  housing,  without  the  consensus  of  the  local  community. 

The  result  is  that  if  the  City  of  Chester  or  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
has  an  overwhelming  problem  in  rehousing  people  from  urban  re- 
newal areas  or,  in  the  course  of  events  as  industrial  locations  change 
and  jobs  change,  they  cannot  build  public  housing  outside  their  own 
boundaries.  And  the  communities  that  don’t  already  have  a substantial 
number  of  low-income  people,  and  especially  a substantial  number  of 
Negroes,  will  not  accept  public  housing. 

The  public  housing  in  Delaware  County  is  concentrated  in  Chester; 
in  Darby  which  already  has  a large  Negro  population;  and  in  Chester 
Township,  which  is  also  a predominantly  Negro  community.  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  it’s  in  Pottstown  and  is  very  largely  a Negro  public 

^ Grants  to  assist  urban  and  mass  transportation  planning  (Housing  Act  of  1954)  . 
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housing  project.  Bucks  County  is  trying  to  get  one  started  and  this  will 
be  a segregated,  ghetto-style  public  housing  project  if  they  carry  out 
the  present  plan. 

So  my  suggestion,  at  least  for  consideration,  is  that  we  give  counties 
and  large  cities  the  power  to  provide  public  housing.  But  counties 
woidd  provide  housing  on  their  own  initiative  and  under  their  own 
authority  and  control  without  waiting  for  municipal  consent.  I still 
think  that  would  make  a lot  of  trouble  on  big  projects  but  I think 
they  might  be  able  to  handle  this  if  they  would  deal  with  small 
projects,  projects  for  the  elderly,  leasing  of  used  houses,  and  the  turn- 
key and  scattered-house  programs  both  new  and  old.  There  would  be 
a possibility  of  providing  a substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of 
public  housing  in  the  suburbs.  In  addition,  picking  up  a recommenda- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Plan,  the  State  should 
be  given  authority  to  build  public  housing  where  it’s  needed  if  the 
counties  and  local  communities  refuse  to  build. 

Third,  I think  that  we  should  push  very  hard  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment and  remove  the  provision  for  a necessary  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  every  municipality  in  which  the  program  is  applied.  Obviously, 
this  is  intended  to  permit  municipalities  in  the  suburbs  to  exclude  the 
application  of  rent  supplements  in  those  areas.  If  we  can’t  get  away 
with  removing  all  protection  for  the  suburban  municipalities  and  still 
get  the  program  funded,  then  perhaps  we  could  use  some  other  method 
like  establishing  a rough  limit  — maybe  5 percent  of  total  housing  units 
— as  a maximum  that  could  be  involved  in  the  program  for  rent 
supplement. 

I turn  now  to  the  tax  problem.  This  is  crucial.  The  big  differential 
between  urban  and  suburban  municipalities,  particularly  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  not  the  school  cost,  it  is  municipal  cost.  Let  me  give  you  some 
figures.  Using  a tax  rate  per  |100  of  market  value  of  real  estate  — com- 
bining all  taxes,  not  just  real  estate  — Philadelphia  in  1964  had  a 
municipal  rate  of  $3.10,  a school  rate  of  $1.30.  In  Pittsburgh,  muni- 
cipal $2.70;  school,  $1.20.  In  other  smaller  urban  communities,  munici- 
pal $1.60;  $1.60  for  schools.  In  suburban  townships,  70  cents  for 
municipal  costs;  $1.60  to  $1.80  for  schools.  The  combined  rate  for 
the  suburbs,  $2.30  to  $2.50  against  market  value.  In  Philadelphia, 
$4.40,  in  Pittsburgh,  $3.90. 

So  the  big  pressure  here  is  the  difference  in  the  municipal  costs,  and 
these  are  primarily  for  protection,  health  and  welfare.  Suburban  com- 
munities, and  even  the  small  urban  communities,  give  only  token 
services  in  the  areas  of  health  and  welfare.  They  of  course  provide 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  school  area. 


Tax  Revenue  and  Education  Costs 

The  second  problem.  Urban  schools  have  a much  more  difficult  edu- 
cational job,  but  how  much  more  difficult  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
appreciated.  In  a study  made  in  our  office  in  1964  for  the  Philadelphia 
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and  I'ittsburgh  school  districts,  wc  compared  the  educational  problem 
in  urban  versus  suburban  areas,  using  an  achievement  test  standard  of 
uniformity  across  the  board.  I bis  is  a measurement  of  the  percentage 
of  children  who  are  more  than  one-half  grade  behind  the  norm  at  the 
sixth-grade  level. 

Philadelphia,  which  has  about  12  percent  of  all  Pennsylvania’s  public 
school  students,  has  40  percent  of  the  low-achieving  students.  Pitts- 
burgh, with  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students,  has  9 percent 
of  the  low-achieving  students.  I'he  other  urban  cities  — the  smaller 
ones  in  the  State  — with  10  percent  of  the  total  students,  have  17  per- 
cent of  the  low-achieving  students.  The  suburban  communities,  with 
49  percent  of  all  students,  have  8 percent  of  the  low-achieving  students. 
The  rural  areas  are  just  about  evenly  balanced,  with  about  26  percent 
of  total  and  of  low-achieving  students. 

Now,  the  reason  this  makes  trouble  is  because  our  subsidy  system 
doesn’t  take  account  of  these  two  factors: 

The  subsidy  system  counts  every  child  as  a child.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ferent allocations  for  suburban  and  urban  areas  in  terms  of  the  diffi- 
culty or  the  cost  of  educating  children  with  different  achievements  and 
abilities.  (I  don’t  mean  native  ability,  but  ability  that  arises  from  the 
environment.)  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  is  in  another  figure. 
With  help  from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  we  got  the  costs  on  what 
it  would  take  to  provide  the  additional  programs  which  the  low 
achievers  in  the  urban  areas  need  — things  like  smaller  class  size,  two 
meals  a day,  study  hall  in  the  evenings,  better  counseling,  services  to 
connect  the  school  with  the  parent,  and  so  on.  There  were  perhaps  15 
programs  that  we  were  considering  — none  of  them  very  radical.  The 
cost  per  child  to  provide  these  services  — including  capital  and  carry- 
ing charges  — was  $1,000  per  low-achieving  child.  Philadelphia  had 
about  95,000  low-achieving  children,  so  we  were  thus  talking  about 
$95,000,000.  The  school  budget  at  the  time  was  $140,000,000.  There  you 
have  some  judgment  of  the  scale  of  the  problem  of  finance.  That’s  not 
reflected  in  the  subsidy  system. 

Secondly,  the  subsidy  system  treats  all  communities  as  if  the  money 
available  for  educational  purposes  were  equivalent  in  each  com- 
munity. It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  in  the  urban 
areas  has  a much  bigger  municipal  bill  to  pay  and  has  less  in  his 
pocket  for  school  requirements.  The  recent  change  in  the  Pennsylvania 
subsidy  system  takes  some  account  of  this  by  giving  a bonus  to  urban 
areas.  But  it  by  no  means  reflects  the  real  difference  in  the  pressure  on 
money  in  suburban  versus  urban  areas. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Plan  again,  school  costs 
were  estimated  for  the  period  1965  to  1983  — that  sounds  like  a strange 
time  period,  but  it’s  18  years,  or  three  six-year  capital  programming 
periods.  It’s  expected  from  what  the  School  Board  was  estimating  last 
year  — and  they  are  probably  estimating  higher  this  year  — that  their 
costs  in  that  18-year  period  will  increase  by  160  percent.  If  they  hold 
their  tax  rate  where  they  are  now,  tax  revenue  will  increase  by  50 
percent. 
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The  difference  between  needs  and  resources  for  Philadelphia  schools 
by  1983  is  in  the  order  of  $200  million.  We  see  no  place  to  get  this  kind 
of  money  except  from  the  State  and  Federal  governments  in  the  form  of 
massive  subsidies,  and  assistance  probably  will  have  to  come  substan- 
tially from  the  Federal  Government,  if  it’s  going  to  meet  the  needs. 


Tax  Assessments  Too  Low 

There  is  one  more  little  piece  I’ll  put  in  here  because  it’s  important 
in  the  way  local  urban  areas  are  affected  in  the  assessment  system 
(outside  of  places  like  Philadelphia).  In  Delaware  County,  Chester 
city  is  assessed  at  about  30  percent  of  market  value.  In  the  county  as  a 
whole  the  assessment  rate  is  25  percent.  The  City  of  Chester  has  the 
highest  assessment  ratio  of  any  community  in  the  county,  although  it 
has  the  most  desperate  requirements. 

For  the  six  largest  townships  in  Delaware  County  the  ratio  runs 
from  27  percent  down  to  22  percent.  These  are  1963  figures.  Looking 
back  a couple  of  years  before  that,  Chester’s  ratio  was  going  up;  the 
county’s  ratio  was  going  down.  In  the  other  suburban  communities 
there  was  a very  small  increase  in  one,  and  all  of  the  others  went  down. 
This  means  that  Chester  is  carrying  a larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
the  county  tax,  which  applies  at  a uniform  rate  for  all  municipalities. 

I think  the  same  kind  of  thing  happens  in  all  urban  areas  partly 
because  the  housing  market  increases  the  cost  or  the  value  of  housing 
in  the  suburban  areas,  but  assessments  are  unchanged.  Assessors  in  most 
of  the  places  that  I’m  knowledgeable  about  do  not  make  regular  ad- 
justments in  the  assessment  rolls  to  reflect  changing  market  conditions. 
(My  house,  which  cost  $15,000  in  1952  was  assessed  at  $3,000  and  it’s 
still  assessed  at  $3,000.) 

In  the  urban  centers,  however,  the  values  are  not  rising  and  in 
many  cases  the  housing  values  are  decreasing.  But  there  too  the  as- 
sessments don’t  get  changed.  So  the  ratios  change  in  favor  of  the  su- 
burban municipalities  and  in  the  disfavor  of  the  urban  municipalities. 
We  need  a great  deal  more  pressure  on  effective  assessment  systems. 

The  last  comment  is  perhaps  not  so  much  urban-suburban  as  it  is 
one  that  has  grown  on  me  over  time.  I think  that  in  trying  to  solve 
the  housing  problem  we  are  focusing  very  strongly  on  ways  to  make 
housing  cheaper.  I think  that’s  fine.  But  I’d  like  us  all  to  pay  very  much 
more  attention  to  the  problem  of  raising  income.  This  is  true  of  low- 
income  people  generally  and  it’s  especially  true  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. 

If  incomes  could  be  raised  then  the  market  would  produce  the 
housing,  and  people  could  choose  where  to  live  a lot  more  effectively 
than  if  we  have  to  use  devices  to  put  subsidized  housing  — especially 
interracial  housing  — out  in  the  suburbs  and  places  where  people  can 
not  afford  to  get  to  them. 

I also  hope  that  in  the  future,  when  we  have  new  programs  to  im- 
prove housing  and  to  strengthen  conditions  for  the  poor,  the  Federal 
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Government  will  be  somewhat  more  humble  about  its  claims  for  the 
speed  with  which  the  programs  can  be  put  into  effect  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  can  produce  results.  If  we’ve  learned  anything  in 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  and  the  other  major  programs  in 
the  past,  it’s  that  we  do  not  get  (juick  answers.  It  takes  time. 

And  if  there’s  anything  that  has  created  a mess  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  Model  Cities  Program,  it’s  the  enormous 
pressure,  the  strident  cries  to  get  into  the  act  quickly,  and  the  assump- 
tion that  miracles  can  be  worked  in  a year  or  two  or  even  in  five  years. 

I don’t  think  it  can  be  done  that  way  and  I think  the  government 
should  be  more  realistic. 

Mr.  Feinberg;  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lustig.  Prior  to  going 
into  our  question  period,  I wonder,  Dr.  Sullivan,  if  we  might  impose 
upon  you  to  tell  us  something  about  the  programs  which  we  know 
you  are  deeply  involved  in  and  which  you  have  literally  spearheaded 
here  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  there  is  so  much 
more  to  the  big  problem  than  just  bricks  and  mortar.  Would  you  tell 
us  a little  bit  about  your  activities  in  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center? 

Developing  People  Along  with  Skills 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I’d  be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  thank  you.  Yes,  I believe 
that  you  cannot  rehabilitate  cities  without  rehabilitating  people;  that 
you  can  build  buildings,  but  unless  you  build  people,  the  buildings 
will  deteriorate;  that  however  much  effort  you  put  into  providing 
places  for  people  to  live,  unless  the  people  themselves  have  a capability 
— mentally,  morally,  and  in  skill  — then  in  a few  years  you’ll  be  right 
back  where  you  were  before. 

Because  1 know  also,  as  was  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  last 
speaker,  that  you  cannot  integrate  suburbs  with  relief  checks.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  training  and  preparation  programs,  on  a 
massive  scale,  are  implemented  within  every  urban  center  where  the 
problem  exists  — which  means  every  urban  center  in  America. 

Because  there  were  no  manpower  training  programs  that  were 
reaching  the  people  who  needed  it  most  — and  even  most  of  the  man- 
power training  programs  that  were  being  developed  were  jokes,  in 
terms  of  reaching  those  people  who  needed  the  skills  — training  pro- 
grams had  to  be  developed  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  A program  led  by  the  people,  so  that  the  people  themselves 
would  believe  it  was  their  program,  thus  promoting  a motivation  to 
get  people  into  the  training  program  to  help  them  help  themselves. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (OIC)  was  a program 
designed  to  start  without  government  funds,  because  I believe  that 
whatever  is  done  in  America  must  always  move  away,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  government-controlled  support.  I believe  that  the  government 
must  assist  in  promoting  and  assisting  causes  that  the  people  cannot 
do  themselves.  But  we  must  always  move  toward  helping  people  to  be 
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capaDie  oi  oeing  seii-aepencient,  tnus  easing  tne  loaa  or  governmeni, 
thus  maintaining  the  democratic  process.  Otherwise,  we  move  towards 
other  forms  of  government  which  I do  not  espouse. 

Therefore,  QIC  was  developed.  It  was  a people’s  program  to  meet  a 
problem  which  existed.  It  had  to  be  a program  tied  to  industry,  be- 
cause to  train  a man  for  a job  that  doesn’t  exist  frustrates  him  all  the 
more.  It  had  to  be  a program  to  train  men  for  jobs  that  they  did  not 
hold  before,  even  where  integration  had  come.  Because  unless  a man 
is  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  a job  that  exists  in  industry,  integra- 
tion is  not  enough.  Integration  without  preparation  is  frustration. 

In  an  old  jailhouse  here  in  the  middle  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1964  I developed  OIC.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  seven  centers 
set  up  in  Philadelphia  to  train  people,  with  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try and  with  the  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Sargent  Shriver  is  one  of  our  greatest  supporters  (and  he  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  with  the  resources  he  has)  and  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  also  cooperate. 

We  are  able  now  to  train  several  thousand  young  people  a year  in 
their  jobs.  We  have  already  trained  3,500  men  and  women  who  are 
working  in  jobs.  I'his  added  SI 3 million  is  new  purchasing  power  to 
the  Philadelphia  economy  and  saved  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania more  than  a million  and  a half  dollars  a year  in  tax  revenue 
which  would  have  gone  to  relief  checks.  We  have  7,000  people  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  program  has  now  spread  into  60  cities  in  North 
America  and  they  are  developing  programs  now  in  Senegal,  in  Kenya, 
in  Nigeria,  in  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  Korea.  A pro- 
gram that  began  in  an  old  jailhouse  here  has  perhaps  become  the 
manpower  voice  of  the  colored  man  in  America  and  the  manpower 
voice  of  the  masses  in  America  — in  some  of  our  programs,  such  as 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  one  half  the  student  body  is  Anglo-American;  in 
California  one-half  the  student  body  is  Mexican-American,  Spanish- 
American,  Chinese-American;  in  Seattle,  a large  number  of  our  stu- 
dents are  Eskimos. 

So  the  program  has  taken  on  a kind  of  total  American  scope,  to  the 
extent  that  Sargent  Shriver  speaks  of  it  as  being  an  “American  solution 
to  an  American  problem.’’  The  OIP  program  is  one  step  in  a training 
effort  to  amass  skills  for  many  people  who  have  not  had  skills,  people 
who  never  hnished  high  school;  98  percent  of  them  are  in  the  poverty 
category,  13  percent  of  them  were  on  relief. 

But  now  we’ve  added  to  OIC  a program  called  Adult  Armchair 
Education,  where  we  are  able  to  reach  the  motivating,  self-help 
philosophy  down  deep  into  the  community  and  actually  triple  what 
we  are  doing  in  skill  training  in  any  given  center.  The  Adult  Arm- 
chair Education  program  meets  in  homes  — 150  homes  in  Philadelphia 
— every  night,  where  6,()00  pe()ple  over  a 12-month  period  will  be  get- 
ting some  inspirational,  motivational,  pre-job  training  that  will  moti- 
vate them  into  OIC,  into  adult  education  programs  in  the  schools,  into 
technical  schools,  and  if  they  do  not  go  into  schools,  motivate  them 
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into  community  organizations  to  helj)  develop  the  communities  where 
they  are. 

The  idea,  therelore,  that  in  the  next  lew  years  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  a maximum  number  of  people  to  promote  community  change, 
we  have  proved  is  not  true.  We  have  capabilities  and  mechanisms  and 
lechnitpies  now  that  the  people  themselves  have  devised  to  reach  a 
minimum  — if  we  had  the  resources  — of  one  million  people  a year  in 
job  skills  training. 

For  the  cost  of  10  superbombers  we  could  train  in  America  — from 
the  street  to  a job  — 100,000  men  and  women  who  have  been  in  pov- 
erty sectors. 

It’s  a very  exciting  thing.  We’re  developing  leadership  all  over  the 
country.  Because,  as  I said,  you  can’t  integrate  suburbs  on  relief  checks. 
You  integrate  them  with  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  alford  a 
nominal  house,  and  are  on  a nominal  job  situation,  which  is  no  more 
than  nominal  whites  have  been  doing  nominally  ever  since  there  was 
a country. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Sullivan.  Gentlemen,  we 
will  now  begin  the  interrogation  by  members  of  our  Commission.  I’d 
like  to  ask  Senator  Douglas  if  he  has  any  questions. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Douglas:  Fve  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  testimony  this 
morning  because  in  the  main  it  deals  with  the  barriers  to  the  move- 
ment of  Negroes  into  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  something 
we  have  found  in  -virtually  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  It's  not  unique 
to  Philadelphia.  See  if  I understand  the  testimony. 

Dr.  Sullivan  says  that  real  estate  agents  in  the  suburbs  overwhelm- 
ingly refuse  to  refer  Negroes  to  houses  udii( h they  might  purchase  or 
might  rent.  Am  I correct  on  that? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  That’s  correct.  Also,  corporations  that  build  new 
housing  developments  overwhelmingly  will  not  rent  or  sell  to  them. 


Mortgage  Drought  for  Integrated  Housing 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Mr.  Milgram,  I understood  you  to  say  that  lending 
institutions  ivill  not  lend  or  grant  jnortgages  to  Negroes  who  might 
qualify  on  the  ground  of  income.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Milgram:  I hadn’t  put  it  exactly  that  way,  but  basically  there 
is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  knowledgeable  people  that  by  and 
large  it’s  harder  for  apartment  houses  which  are  integrated  to  get  good 
mortgages  than  ones  which  are  all  white.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  are  many  areas  where  it  is  hard  for  a Negro  to  get  a mortgage. 
The  situation  is  extremely  complicated  because  it’s  very  difficult  to 
prove  many  of  these  points. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  That’s  just  our  difficulty.  We  get  general  statements 
and  general  changes.  And  when  we  make  these  statements  we  will  be 
challenged  unless  we  can  jyroduce  specific  exndence.  I wondered  if  the 
tw'O  of  you  could  gwe  us  confidentially  statements  with  some  specific 
support  to  them  on  these  points. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I’ll  be  very  happy  to.  Senator,  I was  the  one  who  men- 
tioned the  mortgage  situation.  There’s  no  question  that  even  in  in- 
stances where  it  is  easier  lor  a so-called  average  white  person  to  procure 
mortgage  assistance  in  buying  new  housing,  an  above-average  colored 
person  — in  terms  of  education  — cannot  get  it.  The  problem  is.  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  that  his  problem  has  existed  so  long  that  people  in  the 
colored  community  who  might  want  to  move  have  been  so  dejected, 
and  feel  that  it  is  so  useless,  that  they  don’t  even  try. 

The  methods  have  broken  the  spirit  of  many  young  colored  couples 
who  might  want  to  move  into  other  communities.  From  my  colored 
point  of  view,  this  is  something  we  have  to  do,  we  have  to  encourage 
these  people  to  go  anyway,  and  to  keep  going,  because  if  you  don’t  go, 
we’ll  never  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Lustig  a question.  You  spoke  of  the 
zoning  requirements  which,  by  excessive  size  of  the  lots,  prevent  poor 
people  from  going  into  residential  suburbs.  I take  it  that  this  is  a gen- 
eral disqualification  of  poor  people,  not  necessarily  confined  to  Negroes 
as  such.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Lustig:  That’s  true. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  there  any  zoning  requirements  which  specifically 
make  it  difficult  for  Negroes? 

Mr.  Lustig:  None  that  I know  of. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Now,  this  is  a x>ery  sensitive  question  but  lue  must 
deal  with  it.  There  are  x>ery  few  integrated  communities  which  stay 
integrated.  The  normal  process  of  transition  is  from  a segregated 
white  community  to  an  integrated  community ; then  the  whites  move 
out  and  Negroes  come  in.  It’s  hard  to  tell  which  happens  first;  the  tivo 
happen  simultaneously.  And  it  becomes  a segregated  Negro  com- 
munity. 

This,  I think,  is  what  frightens  a great  many  white  people.  It  so 
happens  that  my  own  community  in  Chicago  — the  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood  community  — is  the  only  large  community  that  has  remained 
integrated,  and  it’s  only  been  done  with  a great  deal  of  labor.  As  white 
families  move  out  an  effort  is  made  to  replace  them  with  other  white 
families.  There’s  no  formal  quota  as  such  but  there  is  recruiting  and 
I suppose,  in  the  bai  ks  of  people’s  minds,  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
balance. 

There  seems  to  be  some  critical  percentage  in  a given  locality,  differ- 
ing among  localities,  that  when  the  percentage  of  Negroes  rises  above 
X percent,  integration  goes  out  the  ivindow  (in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Frank  Hague)  and  segregation  sets  in.  How  do  you  deal  with  that, 
Mr.  Mil  gram? 
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Integration  without  Quotas 

Mr.  Milgram:  We  used  to  use  cjuotas  at  our  first  few  integrated 
(Oinmunities  to  keep  a majority  white,  minority  Negro.  We  originally 
set  a cjuota  of  45  percent  Negio  in  our  first  integrated  development 
because  we  had  made  so  many  sales  to  Negroes  already.  But  what  we 
have  discovered  since  is  that  the  cjuota  is  actually  in  the  way.  The 
cpiota  is  not  needed  to  keep  a community  integrated.  What’s  more 
important,  we  find  in  the  apartment  house  developments  that  our 
companies  have,  is  a concern  on  the  part  of  management,  (a)  to  exer- 
cise care  in  the  location  of  the  community  — we  buy  apartment  houses 
far  from  areas  of  Negro  concentration;  (b)  to  provide  good  services  and 
to  recruit  from  the  entire  }3opulation,  to  reach  the  white  community 
and  let  them  know  there  are  apartments  available  — not  selling  it  as 
integrated  housing  but  as  fine-quality  housing  at  the  right  price. 

This  is  how,  without  cjuotas,  we’ve  achieved  integration  in  the 
apartment  house  development  we’re  involved  in  around  the  country. 
There  is  one  which  is  racially  and  economically  integrated  in  a rede- 
velopment area  of  downtown  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  We  have  used 
220  (5%  percent)  and  221(d)(3)  (3  percent)  money.  There  are  no 
quotas,  but  despite  that  it  is  well  integrated:  85  percent  white,  15  per- 
cent Negro,  with  actually  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  in 
the  more  expensive  apartments. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Excuse  me,  / don’t  want  to  bring  skeletons  out  of  the 
closet,  but  this  is  an  important  subject.  You  remember  that  in  the 
Deerfield  case,  in  which  1 was  wholly  on  your  side,  the  Federal  judge 
found  that  you  restricted  the  number  of  Negroes  to  25  percent,  and 
therefore  ruled  that  you  did  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands, 
that  you  were  practicing  segregation  yourself,  and  that  in  practicing 
segregation  you  could  not  protest  if  the  city  of  Deerfield  tried  to  set 
similar  but  more  rigorous  standards  than  you  did. 

Now,  I thought  he  was  very  captious  and  (between  ourselves)  thought 
he  shouldn’t  have  given  the  kind  of  verdict  he  did.  But  he  gave  it  and 
it  has  been  used  against  you.  What  do  you  say  in  reply  to  this? 

Mr.  Milgram:  Judge  Joseph  Sam  Perry  used  as  major  evidence  of 
our  not  coming  into  court  with  clean  hands  the  fact  that  we  had  ad- 
mittedly used  quotas  in  the  Philadelphia  area  at  Concord  Park  and 
Greenbelt  Knoll.  We  had  not  established  a quota  in  our  plan  for  the 
51-unit  Deerfield  development.  The  only  thing  we  ever  said  relating 
to  that  was  that  we  would  not  sell  all  our  houses  to  whites  and  that  we 
would  not  sell  all  our  houses  to  Negroes.  We  think  that  the  Village  of 
Deerfield,  which  by  various  stratagems  had  managed  to  keep  100  per- 
cent white  for  many  years,  was  obviously  the  one  with  the  quota  — they 
had  a zero  percent  Negro  quota.  And  we  had  used  the  quota  in  Con- 
cord to  include  the  Negro  in  the  housing  market. 

I Mr.  Douglas:  There  is  an  irony  about  this.  The  Village  of  Deerfield 
' copied  the  practices  of  the  Township  of  New  Trier,  which  includes  as 
fits  leading  community  Winnetka,  and  another  community,  Glencoe  — 
\ a most  liberal,  high-scale  income  community  — and  these  communities 


pride  themselves  on  their  broad  racial  position.  But  in  the  past,  when 
Negro  families  moved  in,  they  took  the  land  and  made  it  into  public 
parks.  So  Deerfield  was  merely  copying  the  practice  of  these  liberal 
communities,  these  wealthy  communities  along  the  lake  front. 

You  get  this.  You  get  whipsawed,  Mr.  Milgram,  in  all  directioiis. 
The  more  militant  Negro  organizations  criticize  you  because  you  try 
to  maintain  racial  balance  either  with  an  explicit  or  an  implicit  quota. 
You  get  whipsawed  by  the  segregationists  because  you  introduce  Ne- 
groes and  they  are  very  happy  to  f nd  any  flaw  in  your  armor.  By 
adopting  a virtuous  attitude  they  can  always  find  good  reason  for 
adopting  a bad  argument  — which  has  become  a tendency  of  lawyers 
and  politicians! 

Mr.  Milgram:  Actually,  as  a result  of  the  Deerfield  case,  we  did  drop 
quotas.  We  found  that  they  get  in  the  way  — not  only  because  they 
were  used  by  the  government  in  Deerfield  against  us,  but  because 
basically  the  key  thing  in  developing  integrated  housing  is  a respect 
for  the  integrity  of  the  personality.  We  do  not  ever  turn  away  anybody 
from  our  apartment  houses  on  the  basis  of  race.  We  accept  everybody 
who  qualifies. 

In  the  one  case  in  all  our  10  apartment  houses  we  have  now  where 
we  temporarily  found  heavy  Negro  demand  for  a brief  period,  we  then 
used  this  technique  of  cutting  down  Negro  demand:  We  frankly  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  the  Negro  applicants  and  told  them:  We  are 
processing  your  application;  you  have  the  apartment  if  you  want  it,  if 
you  qualify.  We  are,  however,  giving  you  a mimeographed  list  of  all 
the  apartment  houses  in  the  area  which  are  open  to  everybody.  Some 
of  them  have  lower  rents  than  ours,  some  higher,  and  some  may  be 
more  convenient  to  your  job.  Look  at  them.  If  you’re  not  happy  with 
them,  come  back  and  you  can  have  an  apartment  here. 

Where  we  have  done  this  — and  we’ve  done  it  only  when  Negro 
demand  has  been  temporarily  high  — with  few  exceptions  Negro  ap- 
plicants have  found  housing  at  lower  cost  or  higher  cost  or  more 
convenient  to  their  work.  This  has  helped  our  specific  community 
from  becoming  a ghetto.  But  we  do  not  turn  anybody  away  on  the 
basis  of  race.  We  do  not  let  our  imaginations  go  any  more  to  an  exact 
percentage  or  even  an  approximate  percentage  and  we  don’t  discuss 
percentages  in  staff  or  with  our  customers  in  promising  them  a major- 
ity white  status. 

We  tell  everybody  that  we  rent  to  all  people  and  we  find  that 
virtually  none  of  the  whites  that  come  to  our  development  raise  the 
issue.  They  have  taken  for  granted  that  integration  is  coming  in 
American  life  and  in  most  of  our  apartment  houses  we’ve  never  had 
a single  complaint  about  integration  by  the  tenants. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I think  you  point  up  the  capability  of  America  to 
meet  the  challenge.  You’ve  done  much  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
field,  1 think. 

Senator  Douglas,  there  is  one  thing  I’d  like  to  say  about  this  — not 
to  dramatize  it  or  glamorize  it  — but  I think  there  is  one  thing  we  all 
realize,  that  one  of  the  root  causes  of  the  whole  problem  is  not  eco- 


nomic;  it’s  the  fear  of  social  mixing.  The  problem  of  the  children 
mixing,  sexual  ( onnotalions,  and  so  lorth,  relationships  between  neigh- 
Ijors  — this  is  part  ol  the  American  myth  about  the  dilferent iations 
between  the  colored  community  and  the  white  community,  the  colored 
male  and  the  white  male,  etcetera. 

rhis  sort  of  thing  is  never  spoken  of.  It’s  never  talked  about  in 
committees.  Strangely  enough,  in  the  South  there  is  more  capability 
for  integrating  (ommunities  than  tliere  is  in  the  North,  because  in 
the  South  most  of  our  communities  had  some  form  of  integration. 
Many  of  my  cousins  are  white.  Half  of  the  colored  community  have 
white  cousins,  anyway,  and  most  of  this  emerged  out  of  the  South.  In 
the  North  we  have  built  our  white  communities  and  we’re  not  ready 
for  it. 

But  I think  the  fact  that  people  now  realize  integration  will  come 
is  one  thing  to  our  advantage.  1 he  problem  is,  we  can’t  wait,  because 
of  the  explosive  nature  of  the  situation.  Education  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant. One  reason  QIC  is  important  is  that  the  more  a man  recog- 
nizes the  values  of  life  and  a sense  of  his  own  inner  dignity,  the 
quicker  the  relationships  in  a community  go  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive.  Education  is  a key  to  many  of  these  forces.  And  education  is 
a key  to  the  fear  of  social  mixing,  too,  in  one  respect. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you.  Professor  DeGrove. 


221(d)(3)  Projects  Requires  Seed  Money 

Mr.  DeGrove:  The  testimony  was  rich  and  productive  of  a host  of 
questions,  but  Til  confine  myself  to  my  10  minutes.  Dr.  Sullivan,  1 
was  interested  especially  in  your  initiative  to  raise  a pot  of  money  to 
develop  rental  housing,  and  you  said  you  plan  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Has  this  been  done  mainly  under  22l{dy^3)? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  Yes.  The  hrst  project  that  we  built  with  this  pot  of 
money  was  221(d)(3),  which  was  calculated  to  be  a 100  percent  fi- 
nancing program.  For  a million  dollar  situation  you  needed  2 or  2V2 
percent  — about  |25,000  — and  you  would  get  it  back,  we  thought. 
Then,  when  we  got  into  things,  we  found  that  you  need  more  than 
front  money  — you  need  some  real  money.  The  idea  of  a nonprofit 
221(d)(3)  is  an  impossibility,  the  way  it  is  established  now. 

You  need  front  money  in  order  to  get  started.  You  need  real  money 
when  you  get  going.  And  you  need  end  money  when  it’s  over.  So  that 
nonprofit  institutions  who  think  they  can  develop  221(d)(3)’s  with  no 
resources  at  all  are  under  an  illusion.  And  that’s  the  reason  even  non- 
profit groups  going  under  221(d)(3)’s  need  pots  of  money.  Ultimately 
the  money  will  come  back,  maybe,  but  that’s  not  our  experience  yet. 
This  is  why  the  whole  221(d)(3)  legislation  has  to  be  looked  at  very 
carefully. 

Take  a simple  thing  such  as  a tax  regulation.  The  221(d)(3)’s  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  carry  the  same  taxes  as  other  property.  Good.  I 
want  to  pay  taxes.  But  built  into  the  calculation  of  the  tax  load  is  an 
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estimate  of  $16,000.  ^Vhen  you  come  to  the  end  you  have  to  pay 
$24,000.  And  you  have  to  have  taxes  for  a whole  year  ahead.  Which 
means  1 have  to  get  $24,000  cash  to  put  up,  even  to  make  settlement. 
So,  again,  it’s  an  illusion  to  think  that  221(d)(3)’s  can  be  made  with  no 
money. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  117/  ere  in  the  city  did  you  locate  this  first  project? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  On  Girard  Avenue.  It  happens  that  we  have  whites 
in  our  project.  Everything  I do  is  integrated. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  / know  you  don't  have  a quota  system,  but  how  did 
it  work  out  in  that  respect? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I don’t  believe  in  Black  Power  or  White  Power;  I be- 
lieve in  American  Power.  But  there’s  some  good  black  power  and 
some  good  white  power. 

No,  there  is  no  quota,  but  we  do  have  whites  in  the  program. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Just  a few? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  A few. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  What  kind  of  rent  levels  do  they  come  in  on? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  Rentals  are  very  low.  For  an  efficiency  unit  it  starts 
at  around  $75  and  goes  up  to  $110  — for  a two-bedroom,  living-room, 
dining-room,  bathroom  area. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Have  you  done  many  three-  and  four-bedroom  units? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  No.  Only  two-bedrooms.  And  incidentally,  we  have 
found  that  the  most  needed  area  is  the  two-bedroom  and  the  three- 
bedroom.  We  have  several  hundred  people  on  our  waiting  list  for 
two-bedroom  units.  We  are  now  totally  occupied.  We  have  about  1,000 
inquiries  for  100  units.  So  the  need  is  there.  And  it  is  low  rent.  But 
I’m  saying  that  it  cannot  be  considered  nonprofit.  It’s  not  a “no  money’’ 
situation. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Well,  it  also  isn't  low  rent  in  the  sense  that  a man 
with  an  income  of  $2,000  a year 

Dr.  Sullivan:  It’s  middle  income.  That’s  where  the  rent  supplement 
program  comes  in. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Have  you  used  the  rent  supplement  program? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  The  next  ones  we  build  will  have  the  rent  supplement 
built  into  them  because  many  people  we  want  to  help  cannot  af- 
ford $75. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mr.  Chairman,  1 have  several  other  questions  and  if 
zue  have  time  I hope  to  ask  them  later. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Dr.  Sullii>an  and  Mr.  Milgram,  I'd  like  both  of  you 
to  address  yourselves  to  the  present  provision  in  the  rent  supplement 
plan  of  asking  for  a 5 percent  ezjuity  in  the  nonprofit.  Isn't  that  the 
present  position  in  the  a ppropriations  bill?  What  effect  will  that  have 
on  your  operations? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  From  my  standpoint,  it  would  kill  them.  It  happens 
that  in  our  situation  we  would  be  able  to  afford  the  5 percent.  We  can 
afford  it  only  because  we  have  650  people  investigating  $10  a month 
for  36  months  in  the  Sullivan  pot.  So  we  have  the  money.  It’s  a 
people’s  investment  program.  But  1 think  it’s  the  only  one  in  the 
country.  WOiat  can  the  ordinary,  nonprofit  church  group  do  in  this 
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kind  of  situation?  It  would  kill  them.  It  would  knock  them  completely 
out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Mii.(;ram:  I agree  that  this  would  cut  down  sharply  the  anu)unt 
of  groups  who  would  come  into  the  ])rogram.  I think  I.eon  Sullivan 
was  right  in  raising  the  point  that  it’s  a fiction  that  you  can  do 
221(d)(3)  without  money.  In  our  experience  we  did  a combined 
221(d)(3)  with  220  (in  Pro\’ideiue)  and  whereas  all  budgetary  esti- 
mates showed  that  we  could  do  this  project  with  a cjuarter-million 
dollars  cash,  it  ended  up  with  |2.3  million  already  invested  — and  we’re 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  project  — for  an  $1 1-million  job  with  480 
garden  apartments  and  a 90,000-s(|uare-foot  shoj:)ping  center. 

This  is  221(d)(3)  and  220  combined.  But  if  we  had  not  had  tre- 
mendous local  support,  we  could  not  have  kept  our  heads  above  water 
in  Providence. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  May  I say  something  on  that?  I want  to  temper  what 
I said.  Commtinity  groups,  citizens  groups  like  mine,  would  perhaps 
be  knocked  out  of  it.  But  you  have  institutions  like  the  church  de- 
nominational groups  and  union  groups  that  have  funds.  They  would 
be  able  to  do  it.  So  the  program  wouldn’t  die.  But  I’m  talking  about 
the  citizen  participation  and  citizen  ownership  plans.  These  groups 
would  be  seriously  affected.  The  program  wouldn’t  totally  ‘die.  I do 
want  to  temper  what  I said  before. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Morris,  let's  pretend  for  a moment  that  the  project  in 
Providence  would  be  all  221(d)(3)  rent  supplement.  Would  the  amount 
of  money  you  have  in  there  cover  the  5 percent  rule? 

Mr.  Milgram:  Yes,  it  would  cover  it  and  more.  The  5 percent  rule 
would  not  hurt  us.  We  went  in  expecting  a 10  percent  hgure  as  a 
limited  dividend  corporation  and  it  turned  out  we  had  a lot  more 
than  10  percent. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Dr.  Sullivan,  just  one  more  question.  What  kind  of 
foot-dragging  did  you  encounter  in  the  FHA  processmg  of  that  job  in 
Philadelphia  — or  didn't  you  encounter  any? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  None.  1 got  ccjmplete,  overwhelming  cooperation 
from  FHA.  Overwhelming.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  way  ahead 
of  me  in  some  points,  trying  to  pull  me  along. 

Mr.  Douglas:  As  a long-time  critic 

Dr.  Sullivan:  You’ve  got  to  have  a group  that’s  ready  to  go,  in  order 
for  FHA  to  go  with  them.  When  you  get  a group  that’s  ready  to  go, 
they  not  only  want  you  to  go,  they  help  you. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  knew  nothing  about  housing.  You  know  who 
taught  me  about  housing?  The  FHA.  Their  people  came  and  sat  down 
with  us,  showed  us  step  by  step,  monitored  everything  we  did,  pro- 
tected me  from  our  builders.  1 didn’t  know  anything.  I know  now. 
They  have  just  been  great. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thajik  you,  Mr.  O'Neill.  I want  to  make  one  com- 
ment, however,  in  case  it  was  lost.  The  Senator  asked  that  it  be  noted 
on  the  record  that,  as  a long-range  critic  of  FHA,  he  applauded  very 
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vigorously  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  And  1 might  add  my 
sentiments  to  that,  too,  after  having  heard  so  much  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  David  Baker,  please. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Lustig,  I understood  you  to  say  that  zoning  was  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  prohibition  of  development.  Can  you  identify 
any  specific  instances  where  zoning  was  used  as  a club  to  prohibit  the 
development  of  low-cost  housing? 

Mr.  Lustig:  No,  not  public  low-cost  housing.  We  can  get  you  copies 
of  perhaps  500  municipal  zoning  ordinances  that  don’t  permit  row- 
houses  or  twin  houses.  That’s  all  over  the  area.  It  isn’t  a matter  of  a 
specific  provision  which  says  “don’t  build  rowhouses.’’  It  merely  says 
that  you  can  only  build  single-family  houses  and  that  you  have  to 
build  them  on  half-acre  or  acre  lots. 

Mr.  Baker:  Do  you  interpret  this,  then,  to  be  a back-door  approach 
to  the  prohibition  of  this  type  of  housing? 

Mr.  Lustig:  Yes,  it’s  an  exclusion. 

Zoning  ‘‘Club”  Against  Integration 

Mr.  Baker:  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  situation  in  which  zon- 
ing was  used  as  a club,  where  emergency  ordinances  were  adopted  to 
prevent  development? 

Mr.  Milgram:  I’d  like  to  mention  one  such  if  he  can’t  think  of  any. 

Mr.  Baker:  One  moment,  my  question  is  to  Mr.  Lustig,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Lustig:  I can’t  think  of  any  where  it  was  done  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  stop  a low-cost  unit  that  was  coming  in. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Milgram,  you  had  a comment? 

Mr.  Milgram:  Our  own  experience  in  Downingtown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  six  years  ago,  when  we  bought  ground  in  a fine  section 
of  town  where  zoning  would  then  have  permitted  lots  of  about  6,000 
square  feet.  AVe  negotiated  with  the  town  and  agreed  that  we  would 
have  lots  of  11,000  square  feet.  When  the  word  got  out  that  it  was 
available  not  only  for  poor  people  but  for  poor  people  of  all  racial 
groups,  then  they  suddenly  came  to  us  and  said  they  wanted  half-acre 
to  one-acre  lots. 

We  said  we  could  live  with  that.  Then  they  said  they  meant  mostly 
one-acre.  At  that  point  we  went  to  court.  I’m  sorry  to  say  we  lost,  after 
a very  confused  decision,  and  we  were  forced  to  sell  the  ground  because 
we  did  not  want  to  build  expensive  houses  on  one-acre  lots. 

Mr.  Baker:  Have  you  found  any  change  in  building  codes  that  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  this? 

Mr.  Milgram:  The  only  situation  where  we  had  building  codes  used 
against  us  was  in  Deerfield  where,  the  moment  they  realized  we  were 
going  to  sell  to  all  people,  they  suddenly  found  a series  of  violations, 
even  though  we  had  been  building  for  several  months  and  they  had 
found  no  violations  till  that  moment. 

Mr.  Lustig:  Can  I add  examples  not  in  zoning? 

Mr.  Baker:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lustig:  A subdivision  ordinance  was  used  as  a club  in  Abington 
against  a veterans’  cooperative  which  had  intended  to  build  about  250 
Iree-standing  houses  which  conlormed  with  the  zoning  ordinance.  This 
^vas  in  the  late  1950’s.  I was  a member. 

A subdivision  ordinance  was  used  as  a club  in  Swarthmore  to  stop 
the  interracial,  rather  expensive,  free-standing  houses  which  also  met 
the  zoning  ordinance.  In  this  case  I think  there  was  literal  noncon- 
formance with  the  subdivision  ordinance.  There  were  problems  with 
the  topography  and  it  would  Iiave  meant  some  easing  of  the  restrictions 
permitted  under  the  ordinance,  but  they  did  not  choose  to  make  the 
changes  that  would  have  permitted  the  building  to  go  on. 

In  Abington  it  was  an  outright  cpiestion  of  refusing  to  give  the 
approval,  and  keeping  the  matter  in  the  courts  until  the  veterans’ 
group  broke  up  because  they  couldn’t  wait  for  housing. 

Mr.  Baker:  You  feel  that  this  was  inspired  because  of  the  proposed 
development  for  integration? 

Mr.  Lustig:  That  was  one  of  the  elements  raised  by  public  objec- 
tion. The  other  element  was  the  matter  of  income.  People  thought  this 
would  be  a poorer  community. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Milgram,  you  made  several  recommendations, 
among  which  was  e^icouragement  of  local  banking  facilities  or  public 
lending  facilities  to  become  more  interested  in  this  and  to  provide  some 
means  of  implementing  these  recom7nendations.  This  is  a?i  excellent 
suggestion  but  it  leaves  one  small  problem.  How  would  you  recommend 
that  this  Cornmissio?}  go  about  urging  these  people  to  execute  your 
recommendations?  Your  recommendations  are  good,  but  how  ivould 
you  suggest  we  implement  them? 

Mr.  Milgram:  One  recommendation  would  be  an  effort  for  volun- 
tary acceptance  by  this  Commission  asking  the  President  to  call  to- 
gether the  mortgage  bankers  to  ask  them  to  use  their  money  intelli- 
gently in  this  way.  I’m  not  recommending  yet  that  this  would 
necessarily  be  best  done  by  legislation.  But  I think  the  mortgage  in- 
vestment industry  does  have  a tremendous  stake  in  a viable  city  and 
they  are  not  making  viable  cities  by  creating  all-white  suburbs,  or  by 
strengthening  all-white  suburbs  by  the  way  they  use  their  mortgage 
money. 

I think  that  FHA,  similarly,  could  consider  in  actual  practice  recog- 
nizing that  those  apartment  house  developers  who  in  the  past  have 
managed  to  keep  their  apartment  houses  all  white  should  be  put  on  a 
list  which  indicates  that  until  they  show  that  they  know  how  to 
develop  integration  in  their  apartment  houses  they  will  not  get  their 
new  applications  processed. 

Mr.  Lustig:  May  I also  make  a comment  on  this  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  testing  equal  treatment  for  making  credit  available,  you 
could  use  a scheme  which  was  suggested  and  used  partially  in  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Human  Relations  Commission.  This  was  used  in  testing 
whether  or  not  realtors  were  being  equal-handed.  They  made  test  cases. 
They  sent  whites  and  Negroes  with  about  the  same  income,  and  so 
forth,  to  try  to  rent  or  buy  housing;  the  same  test  could  be  used  in 
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trying  to  get  mortgages  from  banks.  You  could  do  this  on  a regular 
basis,  on  a sampling  basis  if  you  wish,  but  sufficiently  often  so  that 
all  banks  w^ould  know  they  would  be  subject  to  tests  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Baker;  Do  you  iJiink  this  would  eliminate  the  risk  factor? 

Mr.  Lustig:  It  wall  give  you  a pretty  good  idea  of  how  “risk”  is  de- 
fined — whether  it’s  defined  by  color  or  whether  it’s  defined  by  income 
and  job  stability  and  the  other  factors  external  to  color. 

Mr.  Black:  First  I’d  like  to  ask  Dr.  Sullivan  a question.  I believe 
that  you  stated  — not  in  your  testimony  directly  — that  in  your  opinion 
it  would  be  easier  to  get  integrated  communities  in  the  South  than  it 
would  be  in  the  North.  Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  know  of  any  integrated  communities  in  the 
South? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  No.  When  you  think  of  integration  — well,  I was  born 
in  West  Virginia,  w^hich  then  was  a segregated  community,  highly 
segregated.  We  lived  door  by  door.  1 grew  up  in  this  kind  of  situation. 
We  all  went  to  segregated  schools,  dliis  is  a general  situation.  I have 
no  specifics  other  than  my  owm  life.  You  do  have  the  situation  of 
colored  and  w^hite  living  in  the  same  community,  almost  side  by  side, 
but  they  go  to  different  schools. 

A Southerner  is  an  emotional  individual  — I guess  you  can’t  proto- 
type people  like  that  — but  he’s  more  emotional  even  in  the  way  he 
talks.  I’m  a Southerner.  And  1 sincerely  believe,  that  the  way  we’re 
going  now:  in  the  next  decade  the  Promised  Land  for  colored  people 
will  be  in  the  South.  That  sounds  strange.  But  I believe  that.  I think 
the  movement  of  industry  and  business  to  the  South  and  the  awareness 
that  this  thing  has  got  to  happen  — now'  that  the  South  realizes  that 
integration  is  coming  — will  make  it  come. 

In  the  North  we  realize  we  should  have  had  it  all  along,  so  there’s 
resistance.  There’s  a psychological  factor  here.  This  is  one  reason  I’m 
concerned  about  QIC.  There’s  a strategy  to  it.  I’m  concerned  about 
putting  QIC’s  into  the  South,  into  the  large  Southern  cities,  more  and 
more.  1 want  to  polarize  a training  capability  in  the  Southern  cities 
which  w'ill  hold  colored  people  who  are  there,  who  can  see  some  hope 
of  industry  coming,  and  magnetize  many  people  back  where  they  came 
from. 

In  many  cases  there  will  be  more  opportunity  for  them  in  the  places 
they  came  from  than  where  tliey  went.  And  I’m  doing  it- really  for  a 
purpose.  I’m  polarizing  a kind  of  population  stability,  utilizing  a 
training  program,  and  the  kind  of  relationship  wdth  local  industry  in 
the  South,  to  do  it. 

To  Keep  People  in  the  South 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  this  Commission 
to  gwe  to  the  President  and  others  that  would  help  us  to  formulate  a 
policy  of  keeping  the  people  back  home  in  the  South  and  enco'uraging 
them  to  come  back? 
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Dr.  Sullivan:  I have  a very  real  recommendation.  It’s  one  that  I’ve 
made  in  my  city  generally.  We  have  to  develop  some  concept  or  pro- 
gram that  will  magnetize  a community  and  give  them  a reason  to 
remain.  One  thing  is  a skill.  Ninety  percent  of  our  people  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a skill  because  they  have  been  related  to  service 
occupations.  And  then  to  relate  this  skills  training  program  to  an 
industrial  commitment,  because  there  must  be  a job  for  the  skill  or 
else  this  frustrates  the  man  more. 

Therefore,  in  QIC,  we  work  out  a partnership  with  the  community 
and  industry  so  that  the  skill  and  industry  will  match.  One  recom- 
mendation I would  make  is  to  look  at  the  OIC  concept  — a j^eople’s 
concept  in  partnership  with  industry,  a magnet  to  polarize  a com- 
munity. Strangely  enough,  I got  a call  yesterday  from  the  executive  of 
the  Southern  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They’re  meeting  in  Memphis 
and  they  want  me  to  come  and  talk  to  the  executives  of  all  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  South  about  OIC. 

Now,  the  main  thing  is  that  these  are  people  interested  in  com- 
panies which  for  years  have  discriminated.  They  realize  the  economic 
problems  associated  with  discrimination,  and  they  realize  the  tide  the 
country  is  going  wuth.  They’re  willing  to  sit  down  now  and  see  if  they 
can  establish  some  communication  about  equal  opportunity  — every- 
thing I do  is  based  on  equal  opportunity  and  they  know  it. 

They  need  skilled  workers  too,  because  industry  cannot  exist  with- 
out skilled  workmanship.  And  the  Negroes  in  the  South  represent 
untapped  skill  resources.  Industry  in  this  technological  age  needs  this 
skill  in  order  to  survive.  So  they’re  saying,  “Let’s  get  together  and 
develop  this  bridge.” 

And  I’m  saying  that  the  development  of  OIC  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
establishing  this  thing  you  indicated  here.  And  I think  it  should  be 
highly  recommended  to  look  into  the  viability  of  OIC  type  programs 
for  the  Southern  communities,  with  whatever  support  the  government 
gives. 

The  first  alliance  of  training  agencies  in  America  was  centered 
around  OIC,  OEO,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  HEW  have  for  the 
first  time  in  America  formed  an  alliance  in  support  of  OIC.  They  have 
put  $20  million  in  over  23  programs  — and  all  of  them  are  successful. 
We  have  problems  — many,  many  problems,  political  problems,  re- 
search problems,  followup  problems  — but  at  least  it’s  getting  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  think  if  we  made  welfare  payments  a Federal 
concern,  rather  than  a concern  for  each  particular  city  and  each  par- 
ticular state,  that  that  might  help  to  keep  people  in  the  South? 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I wouldn’t  think  that  would  have  too  much  of  an 
effect  one  way  or  the  other.  I think  that’s  too  peripheral. 

Mr.  Black:  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Southern  politicians  have 
contributed  to  this  migration  to  the  Northern  cities  by  their  state- 
ments? Have  there  not  even  been  grants  to  people  who  want  to  go 
North? 
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Dr.  Sullivan:  A great  effect,  of  course.  As  you  recognize,  Mr.  Black 
— you  are  a great  traditionalist  — the  movement  of  the  colored  man 
was  not  because  he  hated  the  South,  as  much  as  he  hated  the  situations 
in  which  he  lived.  He  came  East  and  North  looking  for  hope  and 
opjDortunity  — the  Golden  Streets  and  the  Open  Door.  The  politicians 
said  they  didn’t  want  him,  either,  even  his  vote.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  stay  there  for. 

So  he  moved  North  and  East  in  the  last  20  years  in  great  numbers  — 
by  the  millions  — only  to  hnd  that  the  streets  are  not  gold,  and  the 
doors  are  not  open.  Now  that  he’s  here  he  is  frustrated.  He  can’t  go 
back  home  because  there’s  nothing  there  for  him.  So  he  explodes.  It 
is  a natural  psychological  development  growing  out  of  sociological 
principles. 

So  you’ve  got  to  create  escape  valves,  not  only  for  the  Nortliern 
communities  but  for  the  South  as  well  — which  now  realizes  it  needs 
manpower.  Not  the  politicians!  Industry  realizes  it  needs  manpower. 
An  escape  vahe  must  be  a practical  program,  supported  by  govern- 
ment assistance,  to  establish  some  sort  of  composite  that  will  give 
him  some  hope  to  stay  where  he  is  and  even  one  day  go  back  where 
he  came  from. 

Mr.  Black:  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor,  1 have  a lot  of  other 
questions  but  there  isn't  time.  But  I hope  you  will  find  occasion  to 
travel  extensively  in  the  South  arid  talk  to  people  down  there. 

How  Low  Can  Low-Cost  Go? 

Mrs.  Smith:  It's  getting  late  and  I would  like  to  stick  to  my  last  and 
ask  two  questions.  One,  1 am  extremely  interested  in  the  success  of 
purchased  existing  apartments.  Do  you  feel  that  one  reason  these  have 
been  successful  is  that  they  are  acceptable  forms  and  types  of  housing 
and  not  prejudiced  by  being  forms  of  recognizably  public  housing  in 
design?  Is  that  part  of  the  formula? 

Second  question:  We  have  heard  much  in  varying  cities  about  low- 
cost  housing  and  changes  to  achieve  it,  yet  I have  never  gotten  a clear 
opinion  on  how  low  is  low.  How  low  can  we  go?  Are  we  going  to  draw 
up  a decent  sanitary  box?  Are  we  going  to  have  dormitories?  How 
small  is  a lot? 

Those  are  both  architectural  questions  and  that's  all  I'll  ask.  Who- 
ever wants  can  speak  to  those  two  questions. 

Mr.  Milgram:  You  are  very  perceptive.  I hadn’t  realized  clearly 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  in  our  apartment  houses  is  that 
it  is  the  normal  form,  that  is,  it  is  not  public  housing  and  it’s  not 
obviously  221(d)(3),  and  normally  it’s  not  even  that.  I think  another 
reason  for  our  success  is  that  Negroes  come  to  our  apartment  houses 
one  by  one,  as  vacancies  occur.  Whereas  when  you  build  brand  new 
communities  you  have  to  bring  large  numbers  of  people  at  one  time. 
You  have  to  bring  large  numbers  of  Negroes  and  whites  together,  and 
that  makes  the  job  of  acceptance  harder.  I think  you  did  hit  a good 
point. 
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On  what  is  low-cost  housing,  perhaps  Mr.  Lustig  would  like  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Lustig:  I don’t  think  there  is  a bottom;  I think  we  have  to  go 
all  the  way  down  to  nothing  as  being  low,  or  maybe  to  social  security 
payments.  I'he  problem  is  that  low-(ost  housing  now  doesn’t  go  all  the 
way  down  to  the  bottom.  Llirough  rent  su))plements  and  through 
revisions  of  the  low-cost  housing  program,  we  have  to  get  down  to  the 
bottom,  or  we’re  not  goitig  to  solve  the  j)roblem  of  housing  these 
people. 

And  you  have  to  get  down  by  one  of  two  ways.  Either  you  start 
making  the  housing  lower,  or  you  provide  larger  public  welfare  pay- 
ments or  rent  supplement  payments  to  bring  income  up  to  the  point 
where  people  can  afford  what  the  housing  requires. 

Mr.  Milgram:  I think  his  answer  on  income  is  the  key,  and  this  is 
what  Bayard  Rustin  told  you  at  your  New  York  hearing  — that  we 
need  $185  billion  more  in  the  next  10  years.  I think  the  Freedom  Bud- 
get should  be  part  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission.  There 
is  no  solution  that  private  housing  developers  can  give.  I cannot  as 
a private  developer  build  housing  cheap  enough  for  the  low  incomes 
that  many  Americans  have.  We  must  raise  these  incomes,  and  the 
Freedom  Budget  is  needed  to  develop  full  employment  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  Smith:  But  that  still  doesn't  answer  the  question:  How  low  is 
low?  How  low  are  standards?  How  small  is  a lot?  How  small  is  a 
house? 

Mr.  Lustig:  Those  are  two  different  questions.  We  could  talk  about 
a certain  amount  of  land  required  for  a family  or  lot  size.  We  can’t 
talk  about  any  minimum  income  for  American  families.  Whether 
they  are  living  on  a $50  a month  pension  or  something  else,  that  fam- 
ily needs  to  have  decent  housing.  Either  we  have  to  provide  it  virtually 
free  or  we  have  to  provide  supplemental  money  that  will  give  that 
family  a decent  house. 

1 don’t  care  which  way  we  do  it.  If  we’re  going  to  do  it  by  giving 
him  the  housing,  then  the  low-income  housing  standard  has  to  go 
down  and  the  Federal  supplement  has  to  go  up.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  bottom  limit. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Well,  that's  a long  discussion  and  it’s  getting  late.  It’s 
not  a technical  answer  yet. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  May  I say  something  on  that.  1 guess  f’m  the  only 
person  who’s  ever  gone  on  record  like  this,  but  I might  as  well  tell 
you  what  I think.  I think  to  develop  public  housing  or  any  kind  of 
system  with  the  idea  that  it  has  to  be  perpetuated  is  a foolish  kind  of 
objective.  I think  that  whatever  we  do  in  terms  of  public  housing  or 
assistance  or  anything  else,  it  must  only  be  predicated  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  program  to  make  a man  self-sufficient. 

f think  it  is  vitally  important  that  this  happen.  You  need  all  these 
assistances  to  help  people  now  to  stand  up  because  they  have  nothing 
to  stand  up  on.  But  we  must  never  provide  an  eternal  prop.  You  must 
never  perpetuate  poverty.  In  perpetuating  poverty  you  sow  the  seeds 
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of  the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  Therefore,  whatever  you  do  must 
be  done  to  assist  a man  to  stand  up.  After  he  stands  up,  then  you  help 
his  brother  to  stand. 

So  we  think  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars  to  be  allocated.  That’s 
great,  but  always  look  at  what’s  beyond.  That’s  the  reason  why  — 
concurrent  with  assistance  ])rograms  in  America  — we  must  develop 
self-rehabilitation  programs.  Concurrent.  If  we  put  |10  billion  in 
})ublic  assistance  we’ve  got  to  put  |1()  billion  in  human  rehabilitation. 
So  that  ultimately  you  can  move  a man  off  the  status  of  assistance. 
That’s  why  yoti  need  great  manpower  training  programs,  not  neces- 
sarily QIC.  You  need  to  develop  the  capability  in  a community  to 
create  jobs.  This  is  vitally  important  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Feinber(;:  Mr.  Lustig,  I believe  you  have  a comment  you’d  like 
to  make  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  job  training. 


Train  for  Jobs  that  Exist 

Mr.  Lustig:  The  only  comment  I have  on  job  training  is  that  if  it 
isn’t  accompanied  by  a massive  program  for  creating  jobs,  job  train- 
ing will  be  a failure  and  will  double  the  frustration.  If  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
training  program  and  the  others  in  the  city  could  take  all  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed  off  the  streets  and  train  them  for  six  months  so 
that  they  were  experts,  most  of  them  would  have  to  go  back  on  the 
streets. 

The  effect  of  good  training  in  an  area  or  a community  is  to  take 
jobs  away  from  a place  that  does  not  have  as  good  training.  In  the 
case  of  QIC  and  efforts  of  this  kind,  one  effect  is  to  trade  Negro 
employment  for  other  employment.  1 think  that’s  good  because  Ne- 
groes have  to  get  more  employment  to  come  up  anywhere  near  getting 
their  fair  share.  But  the  fact  is  that  job  training  creates  jobs  in  only  a 
small  way.  And  we  need  both  things  hand  in  hand. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  May  I speak  to  that.  I think  he  is  quite  right.  That’s 
the  reason  we  created  and  formalized  our  program  as  we  did.  We 
only  train  for  jobs  that  exist.  To  train  a man  for  a job  that  doesn’t 
exist  frustrates  him  more.  Look  at  Sunday’s  ads  and  you’ll  see  thou- 
sands of  jobs  that  are  available.  They  are  available  now  for  people 
who  have  interest-level  skills. 

Well,  you  reduce  the  vacuum  by  training  people  for  interest-level 
skills  for  jobs  that  exist,  but  not  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  That’s  been 
one  of  the  problems  with  the  traditional  manpower  efforts  — training 
a man  and  throwing  him  out.  QIC  takes  a man  from  the  streets  into 
a job.  And  it  can  be  done  if  industry  is  your  partner.  The  greatest 
}x)wer  OIC  has  is  industry  — and  the  government. 

Mr.  Feinherg:  / have  just  one  more  question,  on  the  subject  of 
zoning,  and  I would  like  to  jjrefaee  it  with  this.  Dr.  Sullivan  in  his 
testimony  ofttimes  used  the  expression  “escape  valve“.  I think  that’s 
very  appropriate  because  / beliexw  — and  I think  you’ll  agree,  will  you 
not,  Mr.  Lustig  — and  Mr.  Milgram  and  Dr.  Sullivan  — that  the  cities 
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themselves,  as  a whole,  by  virtue  of  the  density  of  population,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  we  are  discussing,  need  an 
escape  valve.  And  that  the  only  course  to  follow,  the  only  escape 
hatch,  the  only  tunnel,  would  be  through  suburbia. 

Is  there  any  disagreement  among  you  gentlemen  as  to  that  state- 
ment? 

We  know  that  the  suburban  towns  have  adopted  ordinances.  Inci- 
dentally, in  reply  to  the  (juestion  that  Mr.  Baker  prepounded  about 
instances  where  municipalities  by  emergency  measures  have  adopted 
ordinances  to  put  up  barriers  to  an  “invasion”  of  developers  of  lozv-  or 
middle-income  people  — I can  attest  to  that  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  because  of  my  experience  in  New  Jersey,  where  1 practice 
law,  that  this  has  happened  so  many  times. 

I can  still  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  chief  planner  of  the 
State  government  of  Neiv  Jersey  when  he  referred  to  the  municipal 
attorneys  who  were  burning  the  midnight  oil  to  prepare  and  concoct 
these  ordinances  as  barriers.  It  was  like  Paul  Revere,  but  instead  of 
saying  “The  British  are  coming!”  they  were  saying  “The  dex)elopers 
are  coming,  the  people  are  moving  out  here,  let's  stop  them!” 

So  let  me  ask  you  gentlemen:  What  recommendations  can  you  give 
to  this  Commission  to  help  us  znake  the  proper  recommendation  to 
try  to  solve  this  problem,  to  untie  this  knot  which  these  municipalities 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  draw  by  xnrtue  of  the  t remejidous  power 
which  they  have  to  control  zoning?  We  knoiu  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  they  have  this  poiuer  to  zone.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  to 
us  as  to  how  to  combat  this  problem? 

Mr.  Lustig:  Let  me  go  over  some  of  the  things  1 said  earlier.  I tried 
to  make  them  in  the  form  of  specific  recommendations.  One:  To 
encourage  the  state  to  give  zoning  powers  to  counties.  This  is  not 
just  a new  idea  of  mine.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  already  included  this  in  part  of  its  text:  to  try 
to  put  zoning  power  in  the  hands  of  governing  bodies  that  have  a 
variety  of  classes  of  people  in  the  community,  so  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  or  representative  of  only  a one-class  group. 

Second:  The  possibility  of  developing  zoning  standards,  requiring 
that  the  kind  of  housing  — the  amount  of  low-  and  moderate-cost 
housing  — be  consistent  with  the  number  of  jobs  provided  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  zones.  There  are  all  kinds  of  Federal  programs 
that  could  involve  this  as  a requirement.  A suburban  “workable  pro- 
gram for  community  improvement,”  for  example,  could  be  required 
for  open  space  purchases  or  public  facilities  loans  or  sewerage  loans, 
with  zoning  balance  between  jobs  and  housing  as  a part  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  kind  of  money  the  suburbs  want. 

Change  the  Federal  701  policy.  Stop  spending  Federal  money  to 
1 put  it  into  the  hands  of  individual  small  communities  for  zoning  pur- 
I poses  — which  encourages  them  to  do  this  kind  of  zoning.  But  put 
I that  money  mostly  in  the  hands  of  larger  agencies.  And  if  you  like, 
j make  it  conditional.  Give  counties  more  if  they  are  in  a position  to 
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take  authority  for  zoning  in  their  communities.  Put  a differential  on 
it  and  let  the  carrot  carry  it  to  some  extent. 

I also  think  that  it’s  time,  now,  before  the  next  big  housing  boom 
occurs  in  the  early  seventies  — when  the  enormous  number  of  children 
born  after  World  War  II  become  family  formers  — it’s  time  we  make 
a requirement  that  all  large-scale  building  would  require  sewers  and 
sewage  treatment.  One  of  the  reasons  communities  disallow  zoning 
for  even  reasonably  sized  lots  is  because  they  are  using  on-site  sewage 
disposal  — at  least  they  start  that  way.  They  are  not  only  polluting  the 
underground  water  supply  and  the  overground  water  supply,  but 
we’re  now  in  serious  trouble  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
because  we’re  running  out  of  space  on  which  to  dump  the  cleanings 
from  the  septic  tanks. 

For  the  last  15  years  thousands  of  tons  of  material  taken  out  of 
septic  tanks  has  been  dumped  on  farmers’  fields  and  washed  into  the 
water  supply.  Those  fields  are  fewer  and  they  are  farther  out.  Sewage 
plants  can’t  take  the  septic  tank  material.  If  sewers  were  required  in 
advance  this  would  remove  one  of  the  major  excuses,  the  legal  ex- 
cuses, for  large-lot  zoning  and  would  also  create  far  greater  pressure 
from  developers  and  lending  institutions  to  make  building  more 
compact. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Luslig.  And  may  1 
extend  the  thanks  of  the  Commission  to  all  of  you  gentlemen  — Dr. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Milgram  and  Mr.  Lustig  ~ for  taking  the  time  to  come 
here  and  being  so  informative.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your  having 
done  that. 

We  have  two  witnesses  in  the  audience  who  would  like  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  Lopez,  you  are  limited  to  five  minutes,  if  you  don’t  mind. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mr.  Lopez:  Housing  for  the  Really  Poor 

Mr.  Lopez:  My  name  is  Reginald  Lopez,  I am  the  Business  Man- 
ager for  the  Construction  Workers  in  Philadelphia,  Local  Union  332, 
1350  Ridge  Avenue.  First  of  all,  1 want  to  agree  with  the  Chairman 
and  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  other  persons  on  the  panel  when  they  re- 
ferred to  “the  time  getting  late.’’  Being  one  of  the  poor,  I reiterate 
that  fact  — the  time  is  late. 

First  of  all,  you  want  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  yet  they  must 
go  to  a bureaucracy  of  middle-class  people  to  help  themselves.  They 
cannot  afford  the  houses  you  want  them  to  buy,  or  the  houses  you  say 
you  are  building  for  low-income  people,  yet  you  want  to  charge  them 
175  a month  and  |110  a month.  I ask  you  — where  can  a family  with 
five  children  afford  this  kind  of  money? 

I’m  not  talking  about  the  Negro,  I’m  talking  about  the  poor,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  they  have  white  poor  people  where  you’re  from,  I be- 
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lieve.  Here  in  this  city  the  poor  are  fighting  back.  Take  a walk 
around  the  city  and  you’ll  see  the  poor  people  living  in  houses  that 
you  wouldn't  live  in.  And  you  ask  what  suggestions  we  can  give. 

I’ll  tell  you  one.  Become  poor  lor  a little  while.  Go  out  there  and 
buy  the  same  loat  ot  bread  that  you  buy.  I’lie  poor  person  pays  the 
same  amount  ol  money.  When  he  goes  to  get  a mortgage,  he  must 
have  collateral.  Where  is  he  to  get  the  collateral,  if  he’s  poor?  I'lie 
government  should  build  these  homes,  give  them  to  the  poor,  and  let 
the  poor  pay  rent  to  the  government  until  they  own  the  property. 
Make  ways  for  the  poor  to  get  homes. 

But  to  tell  a fellow  that  if  he’s  going  to  buy  a house  he  must  go  to 
FHA  and  must  get  FHA  approval,  then  before  he  even  gets  the  house 
he  must  have  something  like  $1,800.  Where  is  the  poor  person  going 
to  get  this  money?  Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  him?  If  so,  I recommend 
you  start  right  here  in  Philadelphia,  because  the  poor  whites  and  the 
poor  Negroes  in  this  city  are  sick  and  tired  of  working  through  the 
bureaucracy  to  get  money  to  exist. 

Your  riots  and  things  like  that  start,  not  because  of  integration,  as 
mentioned  here,  but  because  the  poor  j^eople  have  nothing  to  do. 
So  I say,  make  work  for  them.  You’re  talking  about  training  men  and 
then  they  have  no  jobs.  So  make  jobs  for  them.  The  attorney  for  my 
local  union  is  investigating  ways  in  which  my  local  can  invest  money 
to  help  build  homes. 

1 want  to  give  you  an  example.  The  pension  fund  in  my  local  union 
has  close  to  $6,900,000  in  it  and,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  only  174 
people  eligible  for  pension.  I’he  money  is  laying  there.  1 think  the 
union  should  invest  some  of  that  money  and  build  homes  for  the 
poor  people,  because  we  are  poor  people  in  the  Construction  Work- 
ers. But  I think  it’s  high  time  we  got  rid  of  these  middle-class  people. 

When  you  were  all  talking  here,  I listened.  None  of  your  conver- 
sation referred  to  the  poor.  You  were  talking  about  the  people  who 
could  afford  to  buy  houses  for  $13,500.  One  of  the  gentlemen  here 
mentioned  something  about  the  people  who  make  $2,000  a year. 
What  about  these  people?  Someone  mentioned  rent  subsidies.  I think 
you  should  build  a house,  sell  it  to  poor  people,  and  let  them  pay 
rent,  low  rent,  and  if  it  takes  the  next  30  years  they’ll  still  have  a 
house. 

But  if  you  get  an  FHA  mortgage,  a 25-year  mortgage,  you  and  I 
know  that  even  though  the  house  is  $18,500,  you  end  up  paying 
$27,500  when  you  get  through  paying  the  interest.  Where  are  the  poor 
people  going  to  get  that  kind  of  money?  If  we’re  talking  about  the 
poor.  If  we’re  just  talking  about  the  President’s  committee  coming 
here  to  investigate,  the  poor  people  in  this  country  are  tired  of  being 
investigated.  They  want  to  be  related.  They  want  to  be  related  to 
those  middle-class  people,  not  investigated  by  them. 

That’s  all  I have  to  say. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lopez.  Mr.  Labron 
Shuman. 
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Mr.  Shuman:  Action — Not  More  Study 

Mr.  Shuman:  My  name  is  Labron  K.  Shuman,  630  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia.  I’m  counsel  for  Local  332.  The  problem  ot 
housing  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  in  the  local  is  the  problem 
that  a man  who  is  underemployed,  underskilled,  underworked,  yet  not 
cpialified  for  public  housing,  having  four  and  five  children,  must 
deal  with. 

It’s  a man  who  averages  perhaps  $4,000  to  $5,000  a year  income, 
whose  work  conditions  are  totally  unstable  — he’s  lucky  if  he  works 
nine  months  of  the  year  — yet  he  must  come  home  and  find  adequate 
housing  and  he  must  find  opportunities  for  his  children.  The  hall- 
mark of  the  local  tcxlay  is  that  we  vow  that  our  children  shall  not 
be  living  over  in  the  slums  of  North  Philadelphia. 

And  1 hope  that  on  the  tour  of  the  city  you  will  take  a careful  look 
at  that  area  and  see  the  pestilence,  the  filth,  the  rats,  the  crud,  the 
total  force  of  our  society  operating  in  a negative  fashion  upon  that 
section  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  estimated  that  only  10  percent  of 
the  members  of  this  particular  local  have  anything  that  we  could  call 
adequate  housing. 

When  you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  Philadelphia 
— and  I’m  sure  your  experts  will  give  you  more  accurate  figures  than 
1 can  — and  realize  that  we  have  maybe  10,000  public  housing  units, 
and  realize  that  programs  such  as  221(d)(3)  go  to  the  elderly,  and  yet 
we  have  a group  where  the  mean  average  is  30  years  old,  where  is 
the  government  program  that  is  going  to  help  us  develop  a project 
for  our  members  where  there  can  be  a three-bedroom  apartment  for 
$85  to  $100  a month? 

This  is  what  we  need.  Mr.  Lopez  tells  me  it  should  even  be  less 
than  that.  And  what  are  w^e  talking  about?  We’re  talking  about  the 
difference  of  15  or  20  dollars.  It’s  the  difference  in  the  type  of  diet  the 
children  will  have,  the  clothes  they  will  wear,  the  amount  given  to  the 
mother  of  the  family.  When  you  talk  about  housing  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  problems  of  the  poor,  you  have  to  come  to  one 
conclusion,  and  this  is  what  1 truly  believe. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a revolution,  because  this  cannot  continue  in 
the  midst  of  20th  century  America.  It’s  a very  concrete  situation.  The 
riots  in  this  town  do  not  come  out  of  nothing.  They  come  out  because 
all  of  us  in  this  room  have  not  made  the  same  commitment  to  the 
urban  problems  that  the  United  States  government  made  to  TVA  in 
the  30’s,  to  the  farmers  during  the  1930’s,  to  the  atomic  war  effort. 

And  until  society  has  that  same  commitment  and  gives  the  people 
of  North  Philadelphia  and  similar  places  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  hope  accompanied  by  the  accuracy  of  that  hope  — the  pro- 
duction — I think  wT’re  in  for  a mass  ot  trouble. 

I don’t  know^  what  you  men  can  do,  but  I’ll  reiterate  what  Mr. 
Lopez  has  said.  We’ve  got  plenty  of  studies  around  this  town.  I’ll  bet 
we  could  almost  fdl  this  room  up  with  studies  of  North  Philadelphia, 
the  housing  problems,  and  all  the  other  problems  that  go  with  it,  but 


where’s  the  action?  That’s  the  only  thing  that’s  going  to  cure  what  is 
a truly  sick  society. 

Mr.  Feinrerg:  I'hank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shuman.  Let  me  assure 
you  and  Mr.  Lo})ez  that  we  are  gratelul  ior  your  having  taken  the 
time  to  come  here  and  testily,  and  that  we  will  do  everything  within 
our  power  in  our  recommendations  to  take  into  consideration  what 
you  said. 

Would  you  please  identify  the  unions  that  you  represent,  so  that  we 
have  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Lopez:  Local  332  of  the  Laborers  International. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Is  there  anyone  else  in  the  audience  who  desires  to 
testify?  If  not,  I would  like  to  have  this  in  the  record,  too:  A telegram 
has  been  received  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  It  reads:  “The 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  is  making  an  incisive  and 
encouraging  study  of  the  problems  of  urban  America.  Best  wishes  for 
a successful  three-day  series  of  hearings  in  Philadelphia,  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.’’ 

We  will  reconvene  here  tomorrow  morning  at  9 o’clock.  Thank  you. 

(Adjournment.) 


Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
Independence  Hall 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Morning,  September  22,  1967 

The  second  day^s  sessions  of  the  hearings  in  Philadelphia  con- 
tinned  to  deal  with  the  housing  gap  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
scale  and  possible  ways  of  closing  it,  Philadelphia  serving  as 
a case  in  point.  Social  services  in  connection  with  housing  for 
low-income  families — education,  health,  and  parks — were  dis- 
cussed, Public  responsibility  for  problem  families  and  the  role 
the  church  can  play  on  the  community  scene  also  gained 
attention. 


HOUSING  GOALS  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  This  is  the  14th 
city  in  which  the  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  has  held  a hearing. 
We  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  attending  so  faithfully.  The  chairman 
of  our  session  will  be  Mr.  Alex  Feinberg,  a distinguished  attorney 
and  builder  of  Camden,  your  sister  community  across  the  river,  who 
has  been  a tower  of  strength  to  us  in  all  our  work.  I’ll  now  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  him. 
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Mr.  Feinberg:  Our  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  Mrs.  Cushing 
Dolbeare,  Mr.  Andrew  Freeman,  and  Dr.  George  Sternlieb.  Mrs.  Dol- 
beare,^  who  will  speak  first,  is  Managing  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  DOLBEARE 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  Fm  speaking  today  really  as  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  which  since  1909  has 
been  a citizens  organization  devoted  to  doing  whatever  its  citizens  can 
do  by  way  of  educating,  brainstorming  and  supporting  public  pro- 
grams, to  improve  housing  conditions  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  very 
proud  of  what  Philadelphia  has  done;  we’re  very  conscious,  also,  of 
what  a long  way  we  still  have  to  go. 

I have  left  on  the  table  copies  of  a number  of  our  publications 
which  I hope  you  will  have  time  to  read  and  consider  as  we  get  to 
specific  recommendations.  Because  of  the  time  we  have  available  I’m 
not  going  to  try  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  all  the  changes  we 
would  like  to  see  made  in  Federal  and  local  housing  programs.  I do 
want  to  present  a broad  outline  of  some  of  the  key  things  which  we 
think  are  important,  but  which  are  more  or  less  unrelated  to  presently 
operating  housing  program. 

This  outline  is  a distillation  of  a job  which  took  a committee  rep- 
resenting all  points  of  view  and  all  walks  of  life  — about  a hundred 
people  — two  years  to  do.  So  it’s  not  just  the  thinking  of  one  person. 
It’s  the  consensus  of  a group  of  bankers,  realtors,  slum  landlords,  uni- 
versity professors,  and  tenants  from  poverty  areas  — as  balanced  a 
group  of  as  many  points  of  view  as  we  could  get. 


Goal:  Choice  of  Housing  All  Can  Afford 

The  first  thing  we  tried  to  do  was  to  define  for  ourselves  the  goals 
towards  which  we  think  housing  policy  in  Philadelphia  and  nationally 
should  be  directed: 

First,  we  think  we  have  a responsibility  to  see  that  everyone  has  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a suitable  home  within  his  means. 

Second,  we  need  to  provide  choice,  so  that  people  can  choose 
whether  they  want  to  own  or  rent,  whether  they  want  to  live  in  an 
apartment  or  a single-family  house,  whether  it’s  highrise  or  lowrise, 

^ Formerly  on  staff  of  Vice-President  and  former  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Legislative  Policy  Committee,  National  Housing 
Conference;  of  Housing  Division  Steering  Committee,  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials;  of  Executive  Committee,  Community  Rela- 
tions Division,  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  of  Consultant  Advisory 
Committee  on  Problem  of  Metropolitan  Society,  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Also  on  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Council  for 
Community  Advancement,  Chairman  of  Residential  Opportunity  Committee;  mem- 
ber of  Housing  Panel,  White  House  Conference  to  Fulfill  These  Rights. 
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whether  it’s  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  Unless  we  can  formulate 
the  kind  of  housing  policies  that  not  only  provide  people  with  ade- 
cjuate  housing  but  permit  them  choice,  we  think  we  have  fallen  short 
of  the  goals  we  should  have. 

Third,  housing  policies  should  be  directed  toward  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  stock  of  sound  housing  available,  toward  removing  and 
rehabilitating  substandard  housing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  need  to  focus  all  of  our  pro- 
grams on  the  tremendous  problem  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
in  housing:  to  focus  on  developing  integrated  neighborhoods  through- 
out every  metropolitan  area. 

In  approaching  ways  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Housing  Associa- 
tion tried  not  to  look  at  whether  public  housing  or  redevelopment  or 
code  enforcement  was  what  we  thought  it  should  be.  We  do  that  more 
or  less  continually.  Instead,  we  tried  to  look  at  the  nature  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  to  develop  solutions  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  rather  than  little  pieces  of  it. 

In  this  context  we  thought  it  appropriate  to  rely  greatly  on  the 
private  housing  market,  trying  to  improve  that  market  to  enable 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  to  obtain  standard  housing 
and  others  to  obtain  better  housing,  and  to  rely  on  the  government  to 
provide  necessary  assistance.  (This  viewpoint  was  developed  three  or 
four  years  ago,  before  it  had  come  quite  as  much  to  the  surface  as  it 
has  today.) 

Most  of  our  concern  was  initially  directed  toward  eliminating  sub- 
standard housing  — through  code  enforcement,  redevelopment,  and 
renewal  — but  it  has  become  clear  to  us  that  this  is  not  really  the  basic 
problem.  The  major  barrier  in  the  situation  is  the  gap  between  the 
cost  of  housing  and  the  amount  any  given  low-income  family  can  pay 
for  housing.  Until  we  can  close  this  gap,  the  best  housing  code  en- 
forcement in  the  world  will  perhaps  result  in  a little  improvement, 
but  will  also  result,  as  it  has  in  Philadelphia,  in  chasing  some  families 
from  one  structure  to  another  because  owners  find  it  economically 
unfeasible  to  keep  those  structures  on  the  market  if  they  have  to 
maintain  code  standards. 

Why?  Because  low-income  families  cannot  pay  the  costs.  This  is 
the  problem  we  run  into  with  urban  renewal.  The  primary  objection 
to  urban  renewal  by  neighborhood  residents  is  that  they  cannot  find 
alternative  housing  because  they  can’t  pay  for  more  expensive  housing 
than  that  in  which  they  now  live.  In  a study  we  did  several  years  ago, 
we  found  that  70  percent  of  the  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
and  code  enforcement  ended  up  paying  significantly  higher  rents. 


Housing  Gap  at  Bottom  of  Income  Scale 

If  you  look  at  the  characteristics  of  low-income  families,  using  1960 
census  data  on  households  with  incomes  under  $3,000,  you  find  that 
in  the  Phiadelphia  region  25  percent  live  in  substandard  housing. 
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compared  to  8 percent  of  the  rest  of  the  population;  51  percent  rent 
their  housing,  compared  to  25  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
But  of  these  renters,  57  percent  pay  more  than  35  percent  of  income 
for  rent.  Only  1 percent  of  the  renters  earning  more  than  $3,000  pay 
as  much  as  35  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

This  is  the  real  problem.  And  if  you  look  at  households  with  in- 
comes below  $2,000  it’s  even  worse.  Four-fifths  of  these  households  pay 
more  than  35  percent  of  their  income  for  rent.  And  these  are  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  this  very  high  cost  of  shelter,  because  it 
means  they  have  less  available  for  the  other  necessities  of  life.  This  is 
why  we  say  it  is  much  more  important  to  focus  on  the  problem  of 
what  low-income  families  have  available  to  pay  for  shelter  than  on 
the  quality  of  the  shelter  — provided  it  meets  code  minimums. 

If  we  can  solve  the  cost-income  problem,  then  we  think  the  problem 
of  substandard  housing  will  be  capable  of  solution.  If  we  leave  the 
problem  of  income  untouched  we’ll  never  find  a solution.  We  found 
that  low-income  families  pay  almost  as  much  in  rent  in  Philadelphia  as 
the  rich.  In  1960,  the  median  rent  paid  by  families  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  earning  less  than  $2,000  was  $57  a month.  The  median  rent  paid 
by  families  earning  five  times  as  much,  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  range, 
was  $88  a month.  The  500  percent  difference  in  income  compares  with 
only  a 65  percent  difference  in  median  rent.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  there  is  a basic  floor  under  housing  costs.  Taxes  cost  a certain 
amount,  heat  and  utilities  cost  a certain  amount,  and  you  just  can’t  get 
below  that.  There  is  almost  no  rental  housing  available  in  Philadelphia 
now  for  less  than  $40  a month.  Yet  back  in  1940,  $45  a month  was  the 
median  rent  for  housing. 

There  is  very  little  rental  housing  now  available  for  less  than  $50  or 
$60  a month.  Even  public  housing,  in  the  used-house  program  where 
there  is  no  cost  for  structure  (because  that  cost  is  covered  by  Federal 
subsidy)  has  a fixed  rent  of  $65  a month;  and  the  Housing  Authority  is 
about  to  raise  that  rent.  The  increase  will  merely  cover  the  costs  of 
operating  existing  houses,  after  they  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
brought  up  to  standard. 

We  all  know  the  situation  is  getting  worse,  rather  than  better.  The 
Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Program,  beginning  with  the 
premise  that  the  1960  situation  was  all  right  as  far  as  housing  for  low- 
income  families  was  concerned,  estimated  that  by  1970  there  would 
be  a need  for  45,000  additional  low-cost  units.  We  compared  family 
income  with  cost  of  housing  and  found  that  in  1960  there  were  166,000 
households  in  the  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  with  in- 
comes below  $2,000  a year,  and  there  were  only  46,000  housing  units 
— leaving  quality  completely  out  of  consideration  — that  rented  for 
less  than  $33  a month  or  were  valued  at  less  than  $4,000.  And  these 
units,  I needn’t  tell  you,  fell  into  two  categories.  Either  they  were  sub- 
sidized through  the  public  housing  program  — only  a small  proportion 
of  them  — or  they  were  in  seriously  substandard  condition. 

This  is  the  problem:  a gap  of  120,000  units  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
income  scale.  We  also  found  that  if  you  take  the  next  level,  tJie  incomes 
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GENERAL  HOUSING  NEED  IN  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA  - 1960 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  COMPARED  TO  COST  OF  HOUSING 


LESS  THAN 

$2000  $2000  $3999  $4000  $5999  $6000  AND  OVER 


54000*  -FIGURES  ASSUME  20%  OF 

INCOME  SPENT  FOR  SHELTER 


GENERAL  HOUSING  NEED  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ■ 1960 


600,000  total  families 

62,000  renter  households  with  incomes  below  $2000 

11,000  units  (five-eigths  of  which  were  substandard) 
renting  for  less  than  $33 


51,000  GAP 


PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 
DERIVED  FROM  1960  CENSUS 


from  12,000  to  $4,000,  there  were  192,000  households  and  344,000  hous- 
ing units  priced  within  their  ability  to  pay.  Yet  this  is  the  rent  area 
now  being  served  by  public  housing,  by  rent  supplements,  and  by  the 
other  public  programs  that  deal  with  the  low-income  housing  problem. 

We  do  not  contend  that  these  programs  are  no  good  — we’d  like  to 
oee  them  expanded  — but  they  really  don’t  address  the  problem  we 
should  be  most  concerned  with. 

The  Housing  Association  proposes  that,  in  addition  to  focusing  on 
programs  that  will  increase  the  supply  of  decent  low-cost  housing 
through  construction  or  basic  rehabilitation,  we  focus  on  the  demand 
problem.  You  heard  testimony  yesterday  about  education  and  employ- 
ment programs  to  increase  income.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  programs, 
but  we  don’t  think  we  can  wait  for  them  to  take  effect. 

If  we  are  serious  about  solving  the  housing  problem  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  communities  across  the  Nation,  we  need  to  have 
a housing  subsidy  program  in  which  the  payment  would  go  directly 
to  the  low-income  family  and  in  which  the  subsidy  would  cover  the 
difference  between  the  income  of  that  family  and  the  cost  of  decent 
housing  that  is  readily  available  in  the  community. 

Such  a program  would  make  it  possible  for  households  with 
incomes  of  $2,000  a year  to  pay  what  they  must  pay  to  get  decent 
housing  that  is  available  now  or  would  become  available  if  the 
demand  were  there. 

Last  year  we  got  a little  tired  of  talking  about  the  need  for  a subsidy 
and  we  thought  many  tenants  were  getting  kicked  around  and  that 
their  legal  rights  should  be  strengthened.  So  we  got  a small  founda- 
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tion  grant  to  make  a study  of  evictions.  We  found  that  we  were  right: 
tenants  don’t  have  as  many  rights  as  landlords.  But  even  if  they  did, 
it  wouldn’t  make  much  difference  to  low-income  tenants,  because  the 
basic  problem  is  that  low-income  tenants  cannot  pay  their  rent. 

For  every  family  that  is  legally  evicted  there  are  probably  a dozen 
families  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  and  who  leave  — “skip”  is 
the  term  used  by  landlords  — simply  because  that’s  the  way  they  stay 
ahead  of  the  constable  and  don’t  lose  their  furniture.  This  is  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  very  high  mobility  in  low-income  areas. 
Families  move  in  and  are  able  to  make  a couple  of  months’  payments; 
they  miss  a couple  of  months;  and  they  move  out  again  and  find  an- 
other home,  and  the  process  starts  over. 

If  there  were  stability  of  income,  if  income  were  available  to  pay 
for  housing,  you  could  deal  with  some  of  these  other  problems,  and 
you  could  begin  to  keep  housing  at  least  in  a state  which  would  meet 
minimum  standards. 

How  do  you  frame  a program  like  this?  We  thought  we  had  a 
pretty  radical  idea,  particularly  when  we  costed  it  out  and  discovered 
that  — using  1960  figures  — the  cost  would  be  on  the  order  of  $50 
million  a year  to  cover  the  full  need  of  very  low-income  families  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  — families  living  at  public  assistance  levels. 

Further,  we  estimated  it  would  cost  about  $2  billion  a year  for  a 
national  program  that  took  this  approach.  This  is  the  amount  Ameri- 
cans spend  every  year  to  purchase  new  television  sets.  It’s  a fraction 
of  what  we  are  spending  on  space.  It’s  about  what  we  spend  on  some 
highway  programs.  It’s  roughly  what  we  spend  on  farm  subsidies. 
Even  so,  $2  billion  seemed  a very  large  figure  and  we  thought  that 
when  we  started  talking  about  it  to  other  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia the  answer  we  would  get  would  be,  “Aren’t  there  better  ways 
to  do  it?” 

Before  publishing  our  report  (which  you  have  in  summary  form),i 
we  conferred  with  30  or  40  other  organizations  in  the  community; 
and,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  found  that  this  was  not  the  reaction  at 
all.  The  reaction  we  got  was,  “Okay,  it’s  a great  idea.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  it?  How  would  you  administer  it?”  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  Donald  C.  Wagner,  who  was  Managing  Director  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  under  Mayor  Dilworth,  to  chair  a committee  to 
draw  up  the  fairly  specific  proposal  which  is  embodied  in  the  report, 
“Housing  Grants  for  the  Very  Poor.” 

The  committee  initially  set  some  guidelines  and  objectives  for  the 
program. 

First  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  those  groups  most  in  need. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  allow  freedom  in  the  selection  of 
units. 

Third,  we  wanted  to  structure  the  program  to  promote  stability 
and  a sense  of  worth. 

Fourth,  we  wanted  to  insure  that  recipients  under  this  program 
wouldn’t  end  up  in  substandard  housing. 

^ In  Commission  files. 
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Fifth,  we  wanted  to  keep  tlie  program  administration  as  simple  as 
possible. 

Sixth,  we  wanted  to  frame  the  program  to  avoid  any  kind  ol 
unusual  inflation  in  any  part  of  the  housing  market. 

Seventh,  we  wanted  to  find  a way  of  insuring  that  rent  or  prices 
paid  would  bear  a reasonable  relation  to  actual  value. 

Eighth,  we  wanted  the  program  to  promote  our  basic  objective  of 
desegregation. 

I list  these  factors  to  show  the  kinds  of  things  we  had  in  mind  in 
framing  the  proposal.  I he  way  we  approached  the  process  was  to  list 
all  the  questions  we  could  think  of  that  needed  to  be  considered,  to 
list  as  many  alternative  ways  of  answering  them  as  we  could,  and  then 
to  evaluate  the  answers  against  our  guidelines  or  objectives. 

Direct  Housing  Grants  for  Low-Income  Families 

And  this  is  what  resulted.  The  specific  proposal  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  a program  to  make  a direct  housing  grant 
to  low-mcome  jamilies,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  iiuome  scale. 
(The  scale  that  has  been  suggested  would  correspond  either  to  the 
national  poverty  standard  set  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
or  to  some  similarly  determined  local  standard  based  on  actual  need, 
or  a fairly  rigid  definition  of  poverty.)  Our  feeling  is  that  it  is  much 
more  important  to  serve  everybody  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale 
than  it  is  to  serve  fewer  people  a little  higher  up. 

Secondly,  we  proposed  that  anybody  whose  income  falls  below  the 
established  standard  — and  this  should  be  a flexible  standard  so  that 
as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  the  standard  goes  up  — would  be  eligible 
for  a subsidy. 

The  subsidy  amount  would  be  the  difference  between  20  percent  of 
household  income  and  the  median  cost  of  rental  housing  of  the  size 
needed  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Our  intent  is  to  provide  enough 
money  to  pay  for  housing  in  the  cheaper  half  of  the  housing  market 
in  any  given  community.  There  is  great  variation  among  commun- 
ities. We  made  a list  of  all  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  in  the 
country  and  their  median  rents.  We  felt  that  this  was  a fair  way  to 
build  in  allowance  for  the  difference  in  housing  costs. 

Every  family  would  get  a grant  covering  the  difference  between 
what  they  could  afford  and  the  cost  of  housing.  A family  could  hnd 
its  own  housing  and  designate  the  landlord  or  mortgagee.  The  subsidy 
check  would  be  made  out  jointly  to  the  recipient  and  the  landlord  or 
mortgagee  he  designated.  This,  we  felt,  was  a simple  way  to  insure 
that  the  subsidy  actually  went  for  housing  and  not  for  something  else. 

I should  note  that  we  have  no  objection  to  low-income  families 
choosing  how  to  spend  their  income.  Our  feeling  is  that  very  likely  a 
guaranteed  income  of  some  sort  would  make  this  kind  of  subsidy  pro- 
gram unnecessary.  But  if  the  program  is  framed  and  conceived  as  a 
housing  program,  then  it  seemed  to  us  there  should  be  this  k’nd  of 
control  to  assure  that  the  subsidy  goes  for  housing. 
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There  should  be  minimum  federally  set  standards  of  quality  of  the 
kind  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
recently  drawn  up.  Each  unit  should  be  inspected  before  payment 
starts. 

Endorsement  of  the  subsidy  check  is  part  of  the  quality  control.  If 
you  are  an  employee  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  whenever  you  en- 
dorse your  salary  check  you  are  at  the  same  time  signing  a statement 
saying  you  live  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  We  thought  we  could  use 
a similar  device  on  the  subsidy  check:  signing  the  check  would  say 
that  you  are  living  in  a house  that  meets  basic  standards  of  quality. 
Both  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  would  have  to  sign  the  check. 

Although  we  framed  this,  in  terms  of  subsidy  amounts,  as  a rental 
program,  we  did  not  set  it  up  as  a rental  program  exclusively.  We 
think  honieownership  is  extremely  important.  Again,  we  feel  that 
there  should  be  an  option.  If  a recipient  is  able  to  obtain  a long-term, 
no-downpayment  mortgage,  he  should  be  free  to  do  so.  Under  this 
program  he  would  be  free  to  get  the  mortgage  or  to  spend  a little 
more  than  20  percent  of  his  income  on  housing.  Most  of  these 
families  have  been  spending  35  percent  of  income  on  housing  and 
they  might  be  able  to  continue,  if  they  wished,  to  spend  this  much  for 
homeownership. 

But  the  subsidy  amount  would  be  constant.  We  thought  by  having 
it  constant  we  would  eliminate  the  need  for  rent  control  or  price  con- 
trol because,  if  the  subsidy  is  based  on  the  theoretical  cost  of  housing, 
you  put  bargaining  power  in  the  hands  of  the  recipient.  If  the  aver- 
age monthly  cost  allowed  a recipient  were  |80  a month,  and  he  could 
find  housing  for  $75  (giving  him  $5  to  spend  for  something  else),  he 
would  have  a real  incentive  to  look  for  housing  at  $75  a month.  The 
present  system  of  welfare  shelter  allowances  in  Pennsylvania  provides 
absolutely  no  incentive  to  any  welfare  recipient  to  try  to  get  shelter 
for  less  than  the  maximum  allowance,  because  if  he  gets  shelter  for 
$5  less  than  the  maximum  his  welfare  check  is  cut  by  $5. 

In  other  words,  that  maximum  tends  to  become  a minimum.  This 
statement  is  somewhat  theoretical  at  the  moment,  because  the  maxi- 
mum amount  covers  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  of  shelter 
for  a welfare  family.  But  we  felt  that  by  putting  bargaining  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  individuals,  we  would  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
ponderous  administrative  structure.  We  felt  it  important  also  to 
have  100  percent  Federal  funds.  Obviously,  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  only  government  that  will  have  money  of  this  kind  available, 
if  indeed  the  Federal  Government  has.  Two  billion  dollars  a year  is 
a conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  program  we’re  talking  about. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  also  a conservative  estimate  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  plainly  doesn’t  have  the  resources  to 
mount  a housing  program  of  $50  million  a year,  much  as  it  might 
like  to  do  so. 

If  the  program  is  100  percent  federally  funded,  we  think  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  provide  the  kind  of  freedom  we  envision.  The  local 
community  would  not  be  able  to  raise  an  objection,  for  example, 
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saying  it  would  love  to  have  this  program  but  couldn’t  afford  to  put 
in  a one-tenth  share  or  a one-third  share.  We  felt  that  with  Federal 
funding  subsidies  could  more  easily  be  made  available  to  low-income 
families  needing  them,  regardless  of  local  budgets. 

1 have  spend  a lot  of  time  describing  this  proposal  because  it  is  the 
key  thing  we  have  to  say.  But  I’d  like  to  whip  very  quickly  over  a 
couple  other  things.  First  of  all,  housing  choice.  In  terms  of  what  is 
available  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  it  costs  more  to  pay  the  monthly 
cost  of  an  $8,000  existing  house  than  it  costs  to  carry  a $12,000  new 
house. 

This  means  that  families  who  cannot  afford  new  houses  are  effec- 
tively shut  out  of  the  option  to  purchase  a home,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  able  to  obtain  221  financing  or  something  of  that  sort.  Such 
financing  has  become  more  accessible,  but  not  to  the  moderate- 
income  family.  We  think  it  very  important  to  provide  an  option  for 
families  with  incomes  below  $6,000  to  purchase  a house.  That  option 
does  not  now  exist.  Interestingly  enough,  in  1960,  84  percent  of 
families  in  the  Philadelphia  area  with  incomes  above  $6,000  did  own 
homes. 

Homeownership  for  All  Who  Want  It 

This  indicates  that,  when  they  have  an  option,  people  choose  home- 
ownership.  The  way  to  provide  this  option  to  moderate-income 
families  would  be  a mortgage  guarantee  program  that  is  not  tied  to 
actuarial  soundness.  We’re  as  critical  of  FHA  as  most  other  people,  I 
guess,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  basic  limitation  of  FFIA  is  that  it 
is  an  insurance  program  and  must  operate  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis.  What  we  really  need  is  a program  which  would  say:  “We  make 
homeownership  for  low-income  families  possible.  We  will  guarantee 
any  mortgage  that  has  a reasonable  relationship  to  monthly  income 
and  tlie  value  of  the  house.  We  will  guarantee  the  mortgage  and  lose 
money  if  necessary.’’ 

This,  we  think,  would  be  a really  effective  way  of  providing  owner- 
ship for  moderate-income  families.  In  Philadelphia,  such  a program 
would  enable  persons  with  $3,000  incomes  to  purchase  existing 
houses.  This  program  would  be  more  effective  than  building  a few 
scattered  units  with  a subsidized  interest  rate.  Nor  should  it  be  tied 
to  a series  of  other  programs  for  neighborhood  improvement  or  re- 
newal as  some  of  the  programs  currently  being  considered  seem  to 
propose. 

We  have  obviously  devoted  attention  to  the  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan growth.  I left  with  Mr.  Shuman  two  copies  of  a report  on  regional 
housing  development,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  recently 
adopted.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  we  think  housing  is  the  keystone  of 
regional  planning,  and  that  housing  plans  for  the  region  have  to 
include  housing  for  low-income  families.  Sixety-seven  percent  of  the 
low-income  families  in  the  Philadelphia  region  live  in  the  three  cen- 
tral cites,  whch  occupy  only  7 percent  of  the  land  area. 
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I think  Federal  policy  can  do  a lot  in  this  area.  The  only  reason  we 
have  regional  planning  in  the  Philadelphia  region  is  that  it  is  re- 
quired for  Federal  highway  assistance.  If  you  don’t  have  regional 
planning,  you  don’t  get  Federal  highway  money.  We  think  this 
requirement  is  good  and  we  think  its  principle  can  be  extended.  I 
would  certainly  support  the  recommendation  Mr.  Lustig  made  yester- 
day: that  other  Federal  programs  should  be  contingent  on  providing 
adequate  housing  in  the  community  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  For  example,  housing  for  low-income  families  should  be  a 
prerequisite  for  sewer  grants.  Maybe  there  should  be  extra  grants  if 
such  housing  is  provided. 

We  also  believe  that  221(d)(3),  rent  supplements,  and  other  sub- 
sidized housing  programs  should  be  primarily  directed  to  supplying 
a range  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in  newly  developing 
areas.  There  is  already  a fairly  large  supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
cost  housing  in  our  central  cities.  The  important  places  to  get  public 
housing,  housing  that  runs  to  $65  a month,  is  in  suburban  areas  and 
industrial  parks,  where  housing  is  relatively  expensive,  selling  for 
$15,000  to  $18,000. 

If  we  have  a housing  subsidy,  if  we  have  a mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  the  mortgage  market  to  work  for  lower- 
income  families  as  well  as  for  middle-income  and  higher-income 
families,  and  if  we  have  a stock  of  houses  throughout  the  region  that 
serves  all  income  groups,  then  we’ll  have  the  kind  of  elbow  room 
we  need  to  deal  with  substandard  housing. 

I have  submitted  a chart  which  shows  the  flow  of  dilapidated  units 
between  1950  and  1960  (according  to  the  special  components  of 
change  inventories  in  1950,  1956,  and  1959  figures).  What  you  see  is 
this:  of  the  40,000  dilapidated  units  in  1950,  less  than  15,000  were 
still  dilapidated  in  1960.  Most  of  the  others  were  rehabilitated  and 
reclassified  as  sound.  Therefore,  it  just  isn’t  true  that  we  have  a con- 
stant stock  of  dilapidated  houses  which  will  remain  dilapidated. 
There  is  a lot  of  movement  of  housing  in  and  out  of  this  classification. 
There  is  a lot  of  play  in  the  market.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
think  that  if  you  provide  an  adequate  income  with  which  to  pay  for 
housing,  you  can  deal  with  substandard  houses.  Because,  then,  the 
private  market  can’t  help  but  respond;  private  landlords  will  be  able 
to  bring  their  houses  up  to  standard. 

We  did  a modest  study,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  We  returned  about  a month  later  to  a 
number  of  houses  which  had  been  found  to  have  serious  violations. 
We  found  that  20  percent  of  the  families  that  had  been  in  those 
houses  when  they  were  first  inspected  had  moved  and  the  houses 
closed.  This  indicates  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  displacement 
of  families,  primarily  low-income  families,  as  a result  of  code  enforce- 
ment. 

This  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  happen  if  landlords  could  obtain  financ- 
ing for  rehabilitation  or  repair  or  if  they  had  a regular  source  of 
income  from  their  houses  because  tenants  could  pay  their  rents.  If 
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these  assurances  existed,  you  could  use  code  enforcement  as  a major 
tool  for  eliminating  substandard  housing.  And  you  would  be  able  to 
use  renewal  or  some  of  the  other  programs  to  clear  or  replace  houses 
that  had  no  further  useful  life,  without  creating  undue  hardships  for 
their  residents. 

I won’t  go  into  the  subject  of  yesterday’s  discussion  of  desegregation, 
except  to  say  that  the  Housing  Association  and  the  Urban  League  have 
a joint  program  in  this  area  which  1 think  Mr.  Freeman  will  tell  you 
about. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mrs.  Dolbeare.  Before 
we  take  any  questions  we  want  to  hear  from  all  the  witnesses.  Our 
next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Andrew  Freeman. ^ 


STATEMENT  BY  ANDREW  FREEMAN 


Mr.  Freeman:  The  Philadelphia  Urban  League  and  the  Housing 
Association  have  been  working  now  for  almost  two  years  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  region-wide  desegregation  program.  Working  with  us 
are  some  37  other  public  and  private  agencies  concerned  about  hous- 
ing generally,  and  specifically  about  minority  housing  problems.  Here 
in  Philadelphia  both  these  agencies  are  United  Fund  agencies.  The 
United  Fund  is  supporting  staff  for  the  Joint  Minority  Housing  Com- 
mittee, and  just  this  week  it  was  announced  that  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  provided  a grant  to  Philadelphia  for  a three-year  program  of  the 
committee. 


Negro  Residence  in  Suburbs  Tied  to  Jobs 

This  committee  has  developed  a minority  housing  program  which 
is  different  from  any  other  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  we  concerned 
about  the  desegregation  of  housing  within  the  city,  but  we  are  also 
concerned  about  desegregating  the  suburbs.  In  the  program  there  is 
a component  to  develop  jobs  in  the  suburbs  for  minority  peoples  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  movement  to  suburban  housing  areas.  A part 
of  the  program  is  promoted  by  a private  foundation  which  is  con- 
cerned with  entrepreneurial  activities,  and  this  foundation  will  de- 
velop housing  for  interracial  occupancy. 

Our  program  includes  legal  services  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
buy  their  own  services,  and  where  there  are  legal  services  related  to 
housing  this  joint  committee  will  provide  those  services.  The  Urban 
League  specifically  will  expand  its  housing  information  service.  List- 
ing will  be  compiled  and  made  available  to  minority  peoples  seeking 

^Long  experience  in  personnel  and  public  relations  work  with  government  and 
private  industry,  and  service  as  executive  of  Philadelphia  Urban  League  for  15 
years. 
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housing  outside  the  ghetto.  We  will  have  an  educational  program  to 
get  support  from  the  white  community  for  open  occupancy  every- 
where. 

This  same  educational  program  will  be  geared  towards  the  black 
ghettos,  to  encourage  Negroes  to  look  beyond  traditional  housing  pat- 
terns for  their  housing  needs.  We  will  have  our  own  housing  director 
who,  I hope,  will  become  the  community’s  expert  on  minority  hous- 
ing. We  have  established  long-range  and  short-range  goals,  but  I 
think  our  immediate  goal  now  is  to  get  a program  going  whereby  we 
will  actively  promote  desegregation  and  make  it  possible  for  people 
to  have  a choice  of  housing  they  want  and  can  afford.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  get  the  support  and  the  total  resources  of  the  community 
to  this  end. 

Here  in  Philadelphia  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  have  been  re- 
ceiving a great  deal  of  attention.  Since  the  riot  of  1964  there  have 
been  many  new  programs  and  old  programs  have  been  strengthened. 
The  target  area  — North  Philadelphia  — has  received  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  improve  living  conditions. 

We  have  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corporation, 
which  is  funded  by  the  city  and  whose  administration  funds  are  paid 
by  the  Anti-Poverty  program.  This  program  is  good.  It’s  effective,  it’s 
working.  It  is  not  making  housing  available  for  low-income  families. 

There  is  the  Philadelphia  Employment  Development  Corporation, 
with  $4,900,000  from  the  Federal  Government;  this  program  is  just 
now  being  organized  and  we  expect  it  to  be  producing  shortly.  Prob- 
ably the  most  effective  program  this  city  has  seen  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  On-the-Job  Training  Program  with  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 


Would  Rather  Build  Than  Burn 

As  of  April  1,  1967  we  had  placed  through  the  On-the-Job  Training 
Program  2,741  unemployables  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  These 
people  received  on-the-job  training  for  a period  of  15  weeks.  During 
the  period  of  training  they  average  $70  a week.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  are  averaging  $80  a week.  These  are  people  who  were 
placed  by  agencies  with  small  businesses  and  employers.  The  cost  of 
the  training  is  subsidised  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  of  April  1st,  85  percent  of  them  were  still  on  the  job  and  were 
productive.  The  first  year  of  their  employment  they  earned  a total 
of  $10,991,410.  They  paid  close  to  $1,381,464  in  Federal  income  taxes, 
$219,828  in  local  income  taxes.  After  taxes  they  had  a total  of 
$9,380,118.  These  were  2,741  people  who  had  not  been  employed  and 
who  were  seen  as  being  unemployable.  We  think  that  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  the  ghettos  can  be  salvaged. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  Philadelphia  that  the  myth  about  the 
poor  and  about  minorities  has  been  just  that  — a myth.  This  summer 
Mayor  Tate  had  500  jobs  which  he  created  and  he  asked  for  people  to 
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apply  for  these  500  jobs  in  city  agencies.  Some  two  thousand  and 
more  people  applied  for  those  jobs;  450  were  put  to  work.  Since  then, 
the  city  has  put  to  work  2,100  people.  The  first  day  that  the  job- 
mobile  was  in  operation  and  the  office  was  open,  some  1,900  people 
showed  up  for  500  jobs.  It  isn’t  true  that  people  don’t  want  to  help 
themselves.  It  isn’t  true  that  they  want  to  live  as  they  do.  It  is  true 
that  they  would  rather  build  than  burn,  that  they  would  rather  be 
productive  than  on  relief. 

We  think  there  ought  to  be  now  a Federal  commitment,  a national 
commitment,  to  go  into  the  black  ghettos  and  the  crisis  areas  of  the 
big  cities  with  massive  Federal  spending,  d'he  job  programs  in  Phila- 
delphia are  good,  but  in  Philadelphia  we  have  66,000  unemployed 
Negroes.  The  existing  programs  are  only  scratching  the  surface.  The 
OIC  is  doing  a tremendous  job,  but  we  need  much  more  than  that. 
We  believe  that  the  O’Hara  Bill  should  be  supported,  whereby  a 
million  jobs  would  be  created  in  public  agencies. 

We  think  that  5 million  jobs  can  be  created  in  public  service  occu- 
pations across  the  country  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it.  Hospitals  and 
schools  and  public  institutions  need  workers.  With  Federal  help  we 
can  recruit  and  train  and  make  people  productive  on  the  job. 

Educational  Parks  to  Promote  Integration 

We  are  concerned  about  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  that  public  school  segregation  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
that  this  year  there  is  more  public  school  segregation  than  last  year. 
And  that  since  1954  we  have  not  made  any  appreciable  impact  on 
public  school  segregation  in  this  country.  The  Philadelphia  Urban 
League  has  presented  a plan  to  Commissioner  Harold  Howe,  II,  in 
Washington,  to  educators  across  the  country,  and  to  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  in  which  we  are  proposing  a system  of  educa- 
tional parks. 

Under  this  proposal,  children  will  attend  schools  in  integrated  situa- 
tions and  have  an  interracial,  pluralistic  experience.  We  are  saying 
that  through  these  educational  parks  all  children  can  have  their 
potential  developed,  whatever  it  is.  There  can  be  a concentration  of 
services  in  each  park  which  is  not  possible  in  any  other  way.  The 
community  can  be  involved.  Teacher  training  can  be  stepped  up  and 
administrative  processes  improved. 

The  Board  of  Education  here  has  reviewed  our  plan  and  has 
adopted  some  of  the  concepts,  but  they  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
We  have  seen  no  other  program  presented  in  this  country  which 
would  assure  quality,  integrated  education  as  much  as  the  educa- 
tional parks  proposal,  which  is  not  new  to  the  Philadelphia  Urban 
League. 
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Health  Services:  Go  to  the  People 


In  the  area  of  health  we  have  been  concerned  about  North  Phila- 
delphia and  the  entire  city  as  a whole.  For  Negroes  the  health  statistics 
are  astronomical.  In  some  areas  of  every  big  city  health  problems  and 
the  consequences  result  in  genocide.  When  you  hear  a Black  Na- 
tionalist cry  “Genocide,”  listen.  We  are  very  much  concerned  that 
people  become  frightened  and  defensive,  and  punitive  — when  the 
extremists  in  the  civil  rights  movement  say  that  there  is  genocide. 

We  would  urge  this  committee  to  secure  health  statistics  from  every 
slum  community  in  the  country.  In  Philadelphia  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  two  health  districts  of  North  Philadelphia  average  something 
like  45  out  of  every  1,000  live  births.  For  the  country  as  a whole  it’s 
about  25.  For  Philadelphia  as  a whole  it’s  30.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  in  two  health  districts  in  North  Philadelphia  is  comparable  to 
the  infant  mortality  rate  among  Negroes  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
where  for  the  most  part  they  have  mid  wives. 

In  the  North  Philadelphia  area  there  are  world  famous  and  tre- 
mendously effective  health  institutions.  But  having  the  health  insti- 
tutions there  is  not  enough.  We  must  learn  to  go  to  the  people  where 
they  are.  The  Urban  League  recommends  community  health  centers 
whereby  community  organization  workers  can  go  and  knock  on  doors 
and  go  where  the  people  are,  educate  them  in  health  practices  and 
the  use  of  health  facilities,  and  how  to  articulate  their  health  needs 
to  public  agencies  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  critical  than  health  problems  in  the 
black  ghettos  of  this  country.  In  North  Philadelphia  there  are  gastro- 
intestinal diseases  which  you  will  find  nowhere  else  in  the  city.  The 
tuberculosis  rate  is  several  times  higher  in  the  slums  of  North  Phila- 
delphia than  in  the  city  at  large.  Venereal  diseases  are  tremendously 
high  and  they  are  going  up  all  over  the  city. 

In  the  overcrowded  black  slums  of  this  country  the  health  problems 
are  acute.  When  you  talk  about  the  use  of  health  facilities  and  family 
planning  and  all  the  other  gimmicks  that  are  good,  we  need  to  go  in 
and  help  people  to  help  themselves  in  the  ghettos,  and  we  need  to 
concentrate  municipal  services  and  employ  the  people  themselves  to 
help  clean  out  and  maintain  their  neighborhoods. 

Targets  in  Housing 

Specifically,  the  Urban  League  of  Philadelphia  has  some  recom- 
mendations about  changes  in  the  ghetto.  We  think  there  ought  to  be 
a national  fair  housing  law  and  that  there  be  no  letup  in  the  efforts 
to  achieve  Federal  fair  housing  legislation.  Laws  alone  will  not  bring 
about  desegregation  or  open  occupancy  patterns.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  working  to  achieve  free  and  open  housing  markets  know  that  a 
Federal  fair  housing  law  would  give  us  a platform  from  which  to 
work. 
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It  will  indicate  that  the  people  of  this  country  want  everyone  to 
have  a decent  home  of  their  own  choice  in  a neighborhood  in  which 
they  want  to  live,  at  a price  they  can  afford.  VVe  think  that  public 
housing  needs  strengthening.  VVe  think  there  should  be  a dispersal  of 
public  housing  across  the  country  through  scattered  sites  or  purchase 
or  lease  of  existing  properties.  Public  liousing  will  not  do  the  job 
alone.  But  there  should  be  a new  look  taken  at  public  housing. 

And  I don’t  think  we  shoidd  — as  we  have  done  all  over  the  coun- 
try — react  to  the  opposition  of  those  who  would  not  have  public 
housing  in  their  communities.  Public  housing  should  be  in  every  com- 
munity. And  every  community  should  reflect  varied  occupational  and 
racial  and  income  levels.  Public  housing  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  ghetto  and  the  segregated  neighborhoods  of  the  big  cities. 

1 think  that  the  conscious  and  controlling  policy  of  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  programs  should  be  what  1 have  just  described  — 
that  new  and  emerging  neighborhoods  must  be  broadly  inclusive  of  a 
range  of  incomes  and  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  that  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used  this  must  be  the  policy.  Federal  support  should 
not  be  given  where  there  is  segregation  and  racial  discrimination. 
We  think  that  Federal  legislation  for  rent  supplements  should  be 
pushed  and  supported  by  local  communities  and  by  the  legislative 
bodies  in  Washington. 

This  is  needed  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  very  low  income  ceiling 
set  by  public  housing  and  the  minimum  incomes  required  for  hous- 
ing which  is  available  on  the  open  market.  Under  221(d)(3)  housing, 
we  don’t  agree  with  the  amendment  proposed  in  Washington  in 
Congress  that  nonproht  groups  or  private  agencies  should  be  ex- 
cluded. We  think  church  groups  and  civil  rights  groups  and  social 
agencies  should  be  able  to  promote  and  create  nonprofit  groups  for 
the  use  of  221(d)(3)  services.  We  think  that  this  program  too  should 
be  pushed  and  supported. 

Under  the  Model  Cities  Program,  which  the  Urban  League  has 
supported  ever  since  it  was  first  devised,  we  would  say  first  of  all  that 
the  program  needs  more  money.  We  appreciate  what  the  Congress  has 
done  but  this  is  not  enough  either.  Much  more  money  is  needed.  The 
Model  Cities  Program  should  be  amended  to  require  comprehensive 
desegregation  in  every  city  where  there  is  a Model  City  activity. 

It’s  not  enough  to  say  that  in  the  target  area  there  should  be  open 
occupancy  and  desegregation  and  equal  opportunity.  There  should 
be  a comprehensive  plan  and  effort  in  the  city.  The  Model  Cities  Act 
should  be  amended  to  require  regional,  metropolitan-wide  plans  for 
desegregation.  It  just  isn’t  possible  to  desegregate  a target  area  or  a 
city  without  looking  at  overall  regional  segregation  and  housing  pat- 
terns — restrictive  housing  patterns. 

Through  the  Model  Cities  Program  and  new  dispersed  public  hous- 
ing units  and  the  Federal  fair  housing  law  and  rent  supplements,  we 
can  desegregate  the  cities  and  at  the  same  time,  through  rehabilitation 
and  redevelopment,  make  present  ghetto  areas  desirable  neighbor- 
hoods for  all  our  people.  At  the  Urban  League  we  think  that  in  the 
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ghetto  areas  there  should  be  tax  support  which  would  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  establish  small  businesses  and  light  industry  to 
provide  jobs  lor  people  who  live  there,  d'hose  of  you  who  have 
traveled  across  the  country  have  seen  the  wide  open  spaces  in  the 
ghetto  areas  caused  by  urban  renewal,  lliese  vacant  land  areas  ought 
to  be  put  to  use. 

Through  tax  abatements  and  tax  support  and  tax  advantages,  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  be  encouraged  to  develop  activities  within  the 
ghetto  and  create  jobs.  Agencies  such  as  the  Urban  League,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  help  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
local  small  business  corporations,  could  establish  training  programs 
for  local  ghetto  business  enterprises.  We  are  speaking  specifically  of 
the  cry  of  the  Black  Nationalists  for  control  of  their  own  institutions 
where  they  live. 

We  think  we  ought  to  use  Federal  funds  and  Federal  support  to 
train  Negroes  in  the  ghettos,  and  other  people  in  the  ghettos,  to  be- 
come businessmen  and  to  develop  their  own  small  business  activities. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  a liberal,  aggressive  small  business  pro- 
gram which  will  reach  out  to  the  people  where  they  are  and  help 
them  to  establish  businesses,  to  provide  jobs,  to  become  productive 
citizens. 

Finally,  I would  say  that  the  services  of  the  Philadelphia  Urban 
League  and  the  Urban  League  movement  — and  we  are  now  in  84 
cities  and  35  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  we  wall  be  in  100  cities  and  40  states  — the  services  of  the 
Urban  League  movement  are  available  to  pull  together  the  black 
leaders  in  the  ghetto,  to  help  them  plan  and  work  for  expansion  of 
constructive  activities. 


Ghetto-Based  Activities 

Many  Negroes  are  kept  from  receiving  bonding  certificates  for  con- 
struction because  of  rigid  experience  qualifications.  We  urge  that  a 
survey  of  Negroes  in  construction  and  related  activities  be  made  to 
determine  how^  they  can  best  be  brought  into  the  construction  indus- 
try, so  that  they  can  participate  in  building  programs  that  affect  them. 
I'hey  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  w'ork  and  plan  and  help  build 
their  owmi  communities  through  such  a program. 

I would  end  by  saying  that  we  have  learned  through  the  poverty 
program  with  all  its  criticism  that  there  is  a great  reservoir  of  leader- 
ship among  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  in  this  country;  in  the 
ghettos  in  this  country;  among  the  black  poor  people  in  this  country. 
If  we  reach  out  to  them  and  involve  them  in  discussions  like  this, 
they  can  articulate  much  more  eloquently  their  problems  and  what 
they  see  as  solutions  than  we  can  who  are  professionals. 

If  I say  anything  at  all  which  is  important  it  is  that  this  leadership 
ought  to  be  reached  and  ought  to  be  brought  into  such  discussions 
and  ought  to  be  listened  to.  Sometimes  that  kind  of  leadership  is 
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strident  and  disrespectful  and  boisterous  and  vociferous,  hut  it  speaks 
to  the  point.  And  it  talks  about  the  concerns  that  people  have  and 
it  tells  how  people  live  in  the  ghettos.  Those  voices  should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Freeman.  Our  next  wit- 
ness is  Dr.  George  Sternlieb,i  Professor  and  Director  of  Research  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Rutgers  University. 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  STERNLIEB 


Mr.  Sternlieb:  I can  add  very  little  to  the  very  significant  informa- 
tion which  was  imparted  to  you  by  my  two  predecessors  here.  Fd  like 
to  touch  very  briefly,  if  I may,  however,  on  some  aspects  of  the  broad 
picture  and  then  turn  to  the  very  limited  area  in  which  I have  some 
degree  of  competence. 

On  the  broad  picture:  We  basically  have  gone  through,  I would  say, 
two  stages  of  thinking  about  the  city.  The  first  stage  was  the  Golden 
Age  stage  — the  romantic  notion  that  if  we  move  some  potted  palms 
downtown  or  build  some  parking  garages  — or  cleared  out  the  Ne- 
groes — or  built  some  highrise  apartment  houses,  that  the  city  would 
come  back  to  the  sometimes  legitimate,  sometimes  romantic,  notion 
of  what  it  once  had  been. 

In  the  course  of  this  we  did  a great  many  things,  none  of  which 
brought  back  the  city  and  some  of  which  were  very  harmful  to  the 
people  in  the  city. 

The  second  stage  of  the  game,  and  I think  in  part  we  are  still  there, 
is  once  again  to  voice  concern  about  the  people  of  the  city,  but  then 
to  lose  sight  of  the  people  in  terms  of  some  particular  improvement, 
some  particular  amenity.  Fm  afraid  that  housing,  in  a certain  way, 
is  substantially  this  kind  of  hobby  horse.  I would  suggest  that  housing 
in  the  city  — or  any  other  amenity  of  the  city,  any  other  service  of  the 
city  — be  used  purely  and  simply  as  a means  to  an  end:  the  end  being 
the  improvement  of  the  aspiration  level  and  achievement  along  the 
road  for  achieving  those  aspiration  levels,  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  city.  And  if  this  aspiration  level  conflicts  with  improving  the  city, 
with  maintaining  the  city,  then  we’ll  have  to  do  without  the  city. 
And  if  the  “city  beautiful”  concept  and/or  good  plumbing,  conflicts 
with  the  needs  of  the  people,  then  maybe  we’ll  have  to  do  with  a 
little  bit  less  plumbing. 

We  have  several  different  housing  problems,  if  you  will.  If  we  were 
doing  straight,  old-fashioned,  private  market  analysis  here  (and  Fm 
a market  researcher)  we  would  say  basically  that  we  have  to  segment 
the  market.  It’s  a tough  job  to  segment  this  market.  We’ve  had  refer- 
ence, for  example,  to  people  under  $2,000  a year  income,  or  $4,000 

^Author  of  The  Tenement  Landlord  (New  Jersey:  Urban  Studies  Center,  Rut- 
gers University,  1966);  “The  Future  Downtown  Department  Store”  (Cambridge: 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Har- 
vard University,  1962). 
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or  |6,000.  We’d  also  have  to  say  “people  of  certain  ages.’’  And  we’d 
have  to  say  “households  of  certain  sizes,’’  within  each  of  these  groups. 


Plumbing  and  Morale  in  Housing 

Each  of  these  groups  requires  a different  type  of  attention.  But  the 
type  of  attention  that  they  require  is  one  both  of  plumbing  and  of 
morale.  And  again  I’d  like  to  repeat  that  “morale’’  — I’m  using  the 
word  very  broadly  — desire,  hope,  realistic  achievement  of  those  hopes, 
is  much  more  important  than  the  plumbing,  per  se. 

The  one  area  in  which  we  have  done  a little  work  in  my  shop  is 
the  question  of  homeownership  and  the  potential  of  homeownership 
to  secure  reasonable  types  of  housing.  And  when  I say  “reasonable 
type  of  housing’’  I’m  not  talking  about  code  type  housing.  I mean 
housing  that  is  maintained,  kept  up,  cleaned,  painted.  It  may  or  may 
not  fit  any  of  the  census  dehnitions  of  what  the  house  beautiful  should 
be.  But  in  and  of  its  own  class,  it’s  pretty  good. 

What  we  found  is  that  the  only  way  you  get  this  type  of  maintenance 
is  when  you  have  resident  owners.  In  studies  conducted  in  Newark, 
and  now  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New'  York,  the  correlation  between 
a resident  owner  and  good  maintenance  comes  through  very  loud  and 
clear.  We’ve  also  discovered  that  there  is  a rising  number  of  new 
minority  group  owners.  Sometimes  they  are  owners  who  to  the  outside 
world  may  be  owners  in  name  only. 

A white  owmer  has  too  many  violations,  gets  too  many  problems, 
and  he’s  scared  to  collect  the  rent.  He  takes  one  of  his  tenants  and 
says,  “Go  ahead,  you’re  in  business.  Just  sign  this  here  paper.’’  “This 
here  paper’’  is  a balloon  mortgage  on  a parcel  which  might  be  worth 
$12,000  and  there  might  be  $18,000  worth  of  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  many  of  the  people  who  sign  this  piece  of  paper,  this  is  the 
hrst  ray  of  light.  7 his  is  a hope.  If  they  can  keep  their  wives  working, 
and  themselves  working,  and  they  keep  the  place  rented,  ultimately 
they  accumulate  capital. 

What  is  required,  if  we’re  ever  going  to  integrate  an  orderly  flow  of 
the  Negro  and  the  Puerto  Rican,  who  in  many  ways  are  the  most 
recent  immigrants  into  the  central  city,  out  of  the  central  city  — the 
same  way  anybody  else  has  gotten  out  of  the  central  city  — then  they 
are  going  to  require  capital  accumulation.  It  can  be  capital  accumula- 
tion by  business  ownership,  and  I would  suggest  that  it  can  be  very 
positively  capital  accumulation  through  house  ownership. 

I’m  not  talking  now  merely  about  one-family  houses.  I’m  talking 
about  two-family  houses  and  three-family  houses  and  six-family  houses 
— and  I wouldn’t  shudder  at  the  thought  of  20-  and  30-family  houses. 
The  forced  saving  inherent  in  homeownership  has  been  very  substan- 
tially responsible  for  a good  part  of  whatever  savings  w'hite  middle- 
class  America  has.  And  I think  you  can  do  the  same  for  Negro  owner- 
ship. And  Puerto  Rican  ownership.  And  I might  add  — it  is  beginning 
to  do  the  same. 
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But  it’s  beginning  to  do  the  same  sometimes  in  the  very  face  of 
government  policy,  and  certainly  with  very  little  in  aid  from  govern- 
ment policy.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  face  of  government  policy  because 
substantial  areas  that  Negroes  could  possibly  own  have  been  cleared. 
In  addition  it  suffers  from  the  lack  of  government  policy  because 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  Federal  financing  that  actually 
trickles  down  to  the  areas  I’m  talking  about. 

The  FHA  won’t  look  at  them;  it  has  really  no  mandate  to  look  at 
them.  (Let’s  be  kind  for  once  to  the  FHA.)  When  you  do  have  a 
government  housing  program,  typically  the  phrase  inserted  into  that 
program  is  that  before  you  can  get  financing  you  must  bring  this 
thing  up  to  “code  level.’’  So  you  have  this  new  owner  who  has  bought 

a parcel let  me  give  you  an  example,  rather  than  speak  in  the 

abstract. 

A parcel  is  purchased.  The  cash  value  is  about  |8,000  or  $9,000. 
The  owner  puts  down  $1,000.  He’s  a plumber’s  helper.  He  has  a wife 
who  works  as  a hospital  aide.  The  owner  puts  down  $1,000  cash 
which  he  has  scraped  together  from  relatives.  He  signs  mortgages  for 
$13,000.  He’s  very  proud  of  his  house.  He  maintains  it  very  well.  He 
decided  it  needed  an  overall  job,  sidings  to  floor  work.  He  went  to 
the  FHA.  The  FHA  said,  “Absolutely!  You’re  just  the  kind  of  guy 
we  want.  We’re  going  to  send  down  an  architect  and  the  architect  — 
without  any  fee  from  you  — will  tell  you  basically  what  this  house 
requires,  what  it’s  going  to  cost.’’ 

That's  wonderful.  The  architect  comes  down.  He’s  a very  sensible 
fellow.  He  says,  “Your  sills  don’t  look  so  good,  you’re  going  to  need  a 
good  roof,  those  window  frames  are  pretty  loose.’’  And  before  you 
know  it,  there  is  a projection  of  house  repairs  costing  $10,000  on  a 
parcel  which  with  improvements  might  have  been  worth  $10,000. 

The  owner,  who  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  improving  his  parcel 
well  above  the  market,  because  the  market  in  this  area  won’t  support 
a $20,000  parcel,  could  make  the  repairs  if  he  wanted  to  get  FHA  help. 
But  he  doesn’t  get  FHA  help.  Because  he’s  a sensible  business  man. 
He  said:  “I  live  here  and  I know  the  problems  this  house  has,  but 
you’re  asking  me  to  commit  suicide  financially.  You’re  asking  me  to 
do  something  no  other  landlord  does,  in  order  to  get  Federal  help.’’ 

So  the  question  of  code  and  the  question  of  government  require- 
ment of  codes  is  a very  tough  one.  We  find  owners  — many  of  the  new 
owners  — who  are  very  troubled  by  the  tax  picture.  The  trouble  is  of 
two  pieces.  On  the  one  hand,  in  this  country  most  local  taxation  is 
property  taxation.  And  most  local  municipalities  are  in  trouble 
financially.  The  bases  are  not  growing.  The  rates  are  going  up. 

So  he  finds  himself  squeezed  there.  But  more  than  anything  else,  he 
also  finds  himself  intimidated  by  assessment  procedures.  How  much 
is  my  house  worth?  And  you  find  an  awful  lot  of  owners,  including 
our  new  resident  owners,  who  will  tell  you  in  confidence,  “Anything 
you  can  do  inside  without  getting  a permit  is  OK,  but  don’t  paint  the 
front  of  the  house!’’  This  is  the  fear  of  reassessment. 
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And  by  the  way,  it’s  a legitimate  fear.  Because  many  of  the  cities 
which  say  “if  you  fix  up  your  house  you’re  not  going  to  be  reassessed’’ 
end  up  reassessing.  So  the  owner  has  this  trouble.  The  new  owner 
has  one  more  problem.  The  problem  of  guidance.  Frequently  this  is 
the  first  house  he’s  owned.  1 he  man  is  proud  of  his  house.  And  no 
sooner  does  he  move  in  than  the  specialists  in  overselling  him  move 
right  in  on  his  tail.  And  there  are  specialists  in' selling  storm  windows, 
there  are  specialists  in  selling  new  aluminum  siding,  there  are  spe- 
cialists in  overselling  the  roofs.  And  we  get  what  an  associate  of  mine 
refers  to  as  the  “storm  window  syndrome.’’ 

Why  Not  an  Urban  Homestead  Act? 

You  go  into  an  area  where  housing  is  pretty  beat  up,  and  you  can 
spot  the  new  Negro  owners.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  sold  storm 
windows.  (I’m  exaggerating  — but  just  a little  bit.)  These  people  need 
some  help.  In  a study  which  we  did,  entitled  The  Tenement  Land- 
lord, we  suggested  some  adaptation  of  the  old  Homestead  Act.  Let’s 
call  it  an  urban  Homestead  Act. 

As  you  remember,  basically  what  our  government  did  a hundred 
years  ago  was  to  say,  “We  have  a lot  of  undeveloped  land  and  if  you’re 
willing  to  go  out  on  that  land  and  live  on  that  land,  and  build  a 
house  on  that  land,  we  will  not  only  make  this  land  available  to  you 
very  cheaply,  but  we’ll  also  offer  a whole  host  of  support  services. 
We’ll  have  experts  come  down  whenever  you  want  them  to  come 
down  — but  only  when  you  want  them  to  come  down  — to  tell  you 
what  to  plant,  what  not  to  plant,  what  to  spray,  and  so  on.’’ 

I suggest  very  strongly  that  this  type  of  approach  to  a new  owner 
in  the  urban  core  might  make  sense.  And  I want  this  owner  to  be  an 
owner  in  there  for  profit.  The  point  of  this  game  is  that  housing  is 
merely  a tool.  This  individual  has  to  be  in  there  for  profit,  because 
unless  he  makes  profit,  he  and  his  children  and  the  people  who  use 
him  as  a guide,  are  not  going  to  move  upward. 

Minority  groups  in  this  country  are  middle-class  Americans.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  might  even  say  they  are  200  percent  Americans. 
Every  well-polished  Cadillac  that  you  see  in  a slum  street  points  that  way. 
Every  study  of  liquor  consumption,  for  example,  in  slum  areas,  indi- 
cates the  sales  of  Scotch  to  the  proportion  of  total  sales  of  whiskey 
among  Negroes  is  much  higher  than  among  whites.  These  are  people 
who  believe  and  who  are  sold  middle-class  America. 

And  middle-class  America  does  not  live  in  a tenement.  It  may  use 
that  tenement  as  a ladder  to  the  suburbs.  And  I’m  suggesting  very 
strongly  that  it  can  be  a positive  ladder.  But  the  path  can’t  stop  in  the 
city.  So  we  want  that  man  to  make  money. 

Now,  as  has  been  pointed  out  very  properly,  we  have  a substantial 
segment  of  the  market  which  simply  cannot  be  housed  within  its 
income  level.  We  also  have  many  segments  of  the  market  — and  let’s 
face  them  — who  because  of  disorganized  family  conditions  may  need 
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much  more  in  the  way  of  structured  conditions  than  a private  owner 
can  give  or  should  give.  I would  suggest  here  that  there  is  a substan- 
tial role  for  the  nonprofit  corporation. 

I think  that  slum  ownership  may  very  well  be  both  the  complement 
of,  and  in  many  ways  as  important  as  or  more  important  than,  the 
concept  of  small  business  ownership  in  the  central  core. 

If  I may  turn  very  briefly  to  another  area.  Some  of  the  concepts  of 
Black  Power  are  very  romantic.  When  I say  “romantic”  I’m  using  the 
word  in  the  literal  sense  of  talking  about  things  as  they  were,  or 
things  as  they  were  thought  to  be.  The  small  store  in  a slum  area  is 
substantially  a thing  of  the  past.  If  you  look  at  their  white  owners,  for 
example,  you  see  an  elderly  bunch  of  people.  They  are  there  because 
they’re  there  and  because  they’re  still  making  a few  bucks. 

But  it’s  not  vital  enough  to  attract  young  people.  And  if  it  won’t 
attract  young  whites,  then  I suggest  to  you  that  it  probably  isn’t 
worthwhile  for  young  nonwhites.  There  can  be  exceptions.  But 
basically,  ours  is  the  age  of  the  automobile  or  the  car  pool.  People 
will  go  to  the  discount  house.  The  Two  Guys  store  in  many  areas  has 
replaced  the  credit  merchant.  The  supermarket  has  replaced  the  local 
store.  The  drygoods  store  is  a thing  of  the  past.  I think  we  have  to 
face  this.  The  Negro,  and  to  some  degree  the  Puerto  Rican  — though 
the  Puerto  Rican  is  somewhat  different  — come  to  the  American 
scene  late.  And  many  of  the  ladders  towards  the  middle  class  are 
broken  down  by  time,  by  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business. 

The  Puerto  Rican  has  a language  enclave.  He  speaks  Spanish  and 
he  has  customers  who  speak  Spanish.  So  in  a sense,  he  owns  them.  The 
rise  of  the  Puerto  Rican  stores  is  a tribute  to  this.  So  to  a certain 
degree  he  is  much  more  like  certain  of  the  older  immigrant  groups, 
who  spoke  Yiddish  and  did  their  own  people  in,  who  spoke  Italian 
and  did  their  own  people  in.  But  this  is  how  you  get  a middle  class. 

It’s  the  Negro  who  does  not  have  this  language  barrier  surrounding 
and  protecting  him.  Particularly  in  the  face  of  this  problem  in  terms 
of  time,  in  face  of  the  rise  of  big  consumer  business  as  against  small 
consumer  business,  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  a language  barrier  to  help, 
I would  suggest  that  homeownership,  tenement  ownership,  is  even 
more  important  than  it  ordinarily  would  be. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor  Sternlieb.  Our  next 
witness  is  Miss  Eve  Asner,^  who  is  presently  the  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Park  Program  of  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection, 
Philadelphia.  She  established  and  directed  the  city’s  hrst  neighborhood 
park  program  which  has  gained  national  recognition  for  its  success 
in  involving  residents  of  blighted  areas  in  the  planning,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  vest-pocket  parks,  usually  three  to  five  rowhouses 
in  lot  size.  Miss  Asner. 


^ Formerly  Chief  of  Code  Education,  Philadelphia  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspection;  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Volunteer  Services  of  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center,  Philadelphia:  Assistant  Director  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Health 
and  Welfare  Agency,  Graduate,  George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
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STATEMENT  BY  EVE  ASNER 


Miss  Asner:  I’m  here  today  to  discuss  a small  program  dealing  with 
small  parcels  of  open  land  in  blighted  areas.  It’s  a small  program  that 
has  had  considerable  impact  in  Philadelphia.  It’s  related  to  some  of 
the  other  problems  we  discussed  today. 

Philadelphia  Vest-Pocket  Park  Program 

I’m  proud  to  say  that  Philadelphia  is  the  first  city  to  establish  such 
a program.  We  have  had  overwhelming  response,  especially  from  the 
poor.  We  are  seeking  ways  to  expand  the  program  because  the  de- 
mand has  been  so  great  that  we  cannot  meet  the  demand,  and  we  will 
welcome  any  suggestions  on  how  we  might  expand  our  program,  and 
certainly  any  questions  about  what  we  are  doing. 

Like  any  large  city,  Philadelphia  has  long  been  plagued  by 
abandoned  structures  and  vacant  lots  in  declining  neighborhoods.  The 
properties  are  often  dangerous  eyesores,  depressing  the  property  val- 
ues, and  always  a headache  to  the  city’s  code  enforcement  agency,  in 
this  case  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection.  Many  of  these 
properties  are  also  tax  delinquent  and  have  accumulated  other 
municipal  liens. 

Until  1961  any  of  these  that  were  put  up  for  sheriff’s  sale  on  the 
basis  of  liens  were  available  only  to  private  parties  or  private  firms, 
who  could  acquire  them  for  a minimum  bid  of  $200  and  hold  them 
for  a long  period,  beginning  another  sequence  of  tax  neglect  and 
neglected  maintenance.  In  1961  the  Land  Utilization  Section  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection  to  assemble 
parcels  of  such  land  for  the  use  of  various  public  agencies  by  forcing 
sheriff’s  sales  for  delinquent  taxes  and  other  liens. 

In  a short  time  the  land  bank  that  resulted  cut  acquisition  delays 
and  costs  and  supplied  several  hundred  properties  for  a variety  of 
public  agencies.  As  a result  of  this  experiment,  tax  delinquent  prop- 
erties have  become  a major  source  of  vacant  land  and  vacant  struc- 
tures for  the  Housing  Authority’s  scattered  sites  housing  program,  and 
in  the  next  three  years  it  plans  5,000  structures  either  rehabilitated  or 
newly  built.  Tax  delinquent  properties  are  also  being  utilized  by  non- 
profit corporations  supplying  low-  or  middle-income  housing. 

To  return  to  the  original  land-bank  program:  the  entirely  un- 
precedented feature  was  the  provision  which  allowed  individuals  or 
groiq^s  to  lease  city-owned  lots  at  no  cost  for  any  open-space  use  judged 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  When  several  more  prosperous  block  or- 
ganizations built  what  were  actually  do-it-yourself  parks  and  play  lots, 
the  demand  for  lots  and  our  assistance  in  developing  them  grew 
rapidly.  The  original  concept  of  total  self-help  was  modified  when  it 
became  evident  that  most  land  bank  properties  are  in  the  lowest  in- 
come areas,  where  good  intentions  and  willing  hands  are  plentiful  but 
money  and  tangible  resources  are  nonexistent. 


In  1965  we  received  a private  foundation  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000  for  the  actual  construction  of  parks.  This  provided  us  with 
our  first  community  worker,  a construction  and  design  technician, 
and  funds  for  tools,  building  materials,  and  play  equipment.  In  late 
1966  a $140,000  Urban  Beautification  grant  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  construction 
of  60  neighborhood  parks  in  a 12-month  period.  This,  with  the  City’s 
appropriation,  will  result  in  80  parks  by  late  1967. 

The  Federal  grant  has  enabled  us  to  offer  a larger  range  of  services 
and  materials.  Community  workers  are  now  available  to  evaluate  ap- 
plicants for  parks  and  to  guide  them  from  start  to  finish  in  maximum 
participation.  Brick  masons  and  cement  finishers  can  instruct  the 
residents  in  certain  skills,  and  we  have  a landscape  architect  and  a 
landscape  technician  who  help  each  group  articulate  what  its  block 
needs;  and  then  to  formulate  a design  which  will  fill  the  needs  of 
that  particular  group. 

The  selection  of  sites  is  based  on  the  block  need  for  a park,  the 
availability  of  a lot  or  several  lots.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  the 
availability  of  a deteriorated  building,  sufficiently  tax  delinquent  so 
that  we  could  get  our  hands  on  it  and  tear  it  down,  the  suitability  of 
the  lot  or  the  structure  — and  these  are  usually  pinpointed  by  the 
residents  — the  relative  physical  soundness  of  the  block  considered, 
and  the  ability  of  the  requesting  group  to  sponsor  a site. 

Our  design  criteria  are:  filling  the  need  of  a specific  neighborhood, 
the  compatibility  of  the  design  with  the  neighborhood,  inventive  use 
of  limited  space  to  provide  the  necessary  play  experience  and/or  adult 
activities,  low  vandalism  risk,  and  simplified  maintenance.  The  parks, 
of  course,  are  built  to  eliminate  eyesores,  to  relieve  congestion  and  to 
provide  close-at-hand  off-the-street  amenities,  mostly  for  tots  up  to  12, 
their  parents  who  supervise  them,  and  the  elderly.  Most  of  the  tots 
and  the  elderly  have  limited  mobility  and  can’t  ambulate  to  the  larger 
recreation  centers  that  might  be  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  parks  serve  the  residents  on  the  block  in  which  they  are  located 
and  the  immediate  surrounding  blocks.  They  are  designed  by  a land- 
scape architect  and  by  a core  of  professional  architects  who  volunteer 
their  services  to  do  one  or  several  sites.  We  have  had  some  wonderful 
experiences  with  volunteer  architects  who  see  this  as  their  contribution 
to  the  Great  Society.  They  have  been  wonderfully  inventive  and  won- 
derfully generous  of  their  time  and  talent. 

Through  our  community  relations  program  the  architects  meet  re- 
peatedly with  the  residents  in  the  neighborhood  before  and  after 
preparation  of  the  layout.  Their  discussions  are  guided  by  our  com- 
munity workers  who  assure  that  the  group  understands  the  design, 
so  that  they  can  participate  in  construction  on  the  level  of  their 
capabilities.  Their  participation,  we  have  found,  sometimes  sharpens 
certain  skills  which  can  be  applied  either  to  subsequent  improvement 
in  their  own  homes  or  on  other  cooperative  ventures  in  their  block. 

Their  unpaid  labor  also  keeps  down  the  cost  of  the  park.  The 
range  of  the  cost  is  from  $500  up  to  $7,000.  The  only  work  at  present 


that  we  contract  under  our  pro^^am  is  that  of  paving  surfaces  and 
construction  of  fences  when  they  are  needed.  The  parks  are  generally 
built  by  our  crew  of  skilled  people  and  laborers,  with  the  supple- 
mental help  of  residents  in  painting,  planting,  simple  construction 
such  as  assistance  in  building  of  forms,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  and 
several  other  things. 

In  summary,  our  objectives  are  to  provide  visual  and  recreational 
amenities  which  will  enhance  neighborhood  life  and  improve  the 
physical  appearance  of  blighted  areas.  An  equally  important  objective 
is  the  motivation  of  self-expression,  self-help,  and  the  acquisition  of 
skills  through  the  involvement  of  residents  from  start  to  finish. 

We  believe  we  are  attaining  these  objectives.  In  addition,  the  quick, 
visible  renewal  — although  it’s  not  as  substantive  as  all  the  other  re- 
newal programs  in  the  city  — has  reduced  citizen  cynicism  about  the 
pace  of  urban  renewal.  Also,  in  several  instances,  the  formation  of 
groups  that  complete  sites  and  proceed  to  other  improvements  on 
their  block,  plus  the  actual  evidence  of  physical  improvement,  has 
encouraged  such  agencies  as  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  and 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corporation  to  undertake 
housing  rehabilitation  in  the  same  block. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  since  we  are  the  hrst  program  of  this  type  to  be 
officially  staffed  and  funded  in  any  city,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  meaningful  standards  for  site  selection,  design,  construction, 
equipment,  and  criteria  for  community  participation.  We  believe  that 
this  type  of  park  should  not  be  limited  to  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods. Our  topic  today  is  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  but  there  is 
much  opportunity  and  much  need  for  similar  small-scale  open-space 
facilities  in  middle-  and  high-income  areas. 

Because  of  our  limited  funds  we  are,  of  course,  conhning  our  serv- 
ices to  blighted  areas. 

I have  some  slides  which  will  take  about  four  minutes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I?  I want  to  apologize  that  the  slides  are  not  as  sharp  as  we 
had  hoped  because  there  is  no  Curtaining  in  the  room. 


COMMENTS  OVER  SLIDES 


. . . Here  we  have  a typical  lot.  In  the  back  is  an  abandoned  car. 

The  department  in  which  we  are  located  has  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  code  on  open  space.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
encouraging  responsibilities,  because  whether  it  gets  the  owner  to 
clean  up  the  place  — which  is  often  an  impossible  task  — or  whether  it 
goes  in  and  abates  the  nuisance  itself,  usually  whatever  conditions 
existed  to  begin  with  to  create  that  situation  are  repeated.  And  they 
will  continue  to  be  repeated  unless  something  positive 
takes  place  on  the  property. 
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. . . This  is  an  actual  site  that  we  did  this  year.  It  has  been 
developed  into  sitting  space  lor  Ciolden  Age  groups.  We  like  to 
think  of  this  as  our  housing  for  the  elderly,  rhis  is  a Ironi  view. 

. . . And  here  are  several  interior  views. 

. . . Here  we  have  the  typical  rowhouse  complex  from  which  many 
of  our  parks  result  when  one  or  more  of  these  buildings  becomes 
dilapidated  and  is  torn  down.  Here  is  one  on  the  road  downward. 

I’m  sure  these  are  not  new  to  any  of  you. 

. . . Here  is  a lone  one  holding  out.  Some  of  the 
conditions  are  also  not  new  to  you. 

. . . This  is  a situation  where  we  acquired  the  property  and  tore 
down  the  structure  preparatory  to  building  the  park.  We  do  have 
limited  funds  for  demolition  of  buildings  and  we  are  in  a 
particularly  fortuitous  position  when  the  building  becomes  ours, 
even  though  it  doesn’t  meet  the  Department’s  criteria,  because 
we  can  take  it  down  once  we  get  our  hands  on  it. 

. . . This  is  a single  vacant  lot  resulting  from  demolition. 

. . . Here  are  some  lots  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

. . . Here  is  a vacant  lot  on  which  children  are  improvising  some  play. 

. . . And  of  course  the  classic  condition  of  use  of  these  lots  for 
automobile  graveyards.  When  we  come  in,  our  hrst  job  is  to  clean 
up  the  lot.  Our  second  stint  is  to  use  the  funds  that  we  have  for 
curb  and  footway  repair,  which  announces  that  something 
is  going  to  happen  there. 

. . . Here  we  have  a situation  where  a lot  was  worked  on.  This  is  a 
South  Philadelphia  site  and  you  can  see  the  residents  at  work. 

. . . This  is  the  same  site  close  to  completion. 

. . . Here  is  another  area  which  became  a park  and  a tot  lot. 

The  4-H  group  in  Philadelphia  — the  County  Agricultural 
Association  — has  developed  an  urban  4-H  program  and  they  also 
had  a role  in  this.  This  was  formed  with  salvage  materials,  which  we 
don’t  use  very  much  because  we  feel  they  contribute  to  the  beat-up 
appearance  of  the  neighborhood.  I think  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  pride  and  the  feeling  of  proprietorship  which  is  engendered 
in  most  of  the  groups  after  they  participate  in  this.  They  become 
“watchdogs”  on  what  happens  on  those  lots. 

. . . This  one  is  in  the  Spring  Garden  area.  It  was  converted  into 
a tot  lot  also.  By  the  way,  our  largest  park  is  10  contiguous  lots  on  two 
streets  and  it’s  large  enough  to  provide  both  teen  facilities  and 
tot  facilities.  We  feel  that  for  our  purposes  the  ideal  maximum  size 
would  be  four  vacant  lots.  These  lots  are  usually  15  feet  wide 
and  approximately  60  feet  deep.  We  feel  that  if  we  undertake 
anything  more  than  a total  of  60x60  feet  the  neighborhood  is  pretty 
inert  both  physically  and  organizationally.  It  also  presents  certain 
maintenance  problems  for  the  neighborhood  group. 

. . . This  is  a tot  lot  and  basketball  area  in  Germantown. 

. . . Here  we  have  a really  lonely,  abandoned  area  that  became  a tot 
lot.  This  is  in  the  Negro  ghetto  in  North  Philadelphia. 
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. . . We  emphasize  new  materials  and  bright  colors,  and  sturdy, 
easily  maintainable  materials.  This  is  a simple  garden.  These 
gardens  are  usually  done  by  individuals  who  have  come  up  from 
the  South  and  have  always  had  gardens  and  they  enhance  a lot 
which  adjoins  their  house.  There  is  always  a division  of  responsibility 
in  constructing  these  parks.  Residents  are  assigned  certain  chores 
and  we  carry  out  others. 

. . . Here  is  a wonderfully  inventive  tot  lot  in  the  South 
Philadelphia  area. 

. . . Here  is  another  one  just  dedicated  a week  ago  Saturday. 

This  is  a neighborhood  park.  There  was  some  objection  to  it 
because  it’s  located  across  from  a bar.  We  do  have  some  problems 
getting  adequate  respect  for  it  from  the  people  across  the  street, 
but  we  still  think  it  presents  fewer  problems  as  an  improved 
site  than  it  did  as  an  eyesore. 

. . . Here  is  a tot  lot  run  by  a volunteer  architect.  It  has  become  a 
focal  point  for  the  Recreation  Department’s  play-street  activities 
and  Get-Set  programs  and  other  programs  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  also  become  focal  points  for  adults  to  get  together  and  plan 
other  cooperative  efforts.  We  have  not  had  even  75  percent  success  in 
resident  follow-through,  recognizing  that  they  are  oppressed  by 
many  problems  more  serious  than  participating  in  and  completing 
this  type  of  park.  Sometimes  we  have  had  to  take  on  and  complete 
the  whole  thing.  This  is  not  the  ideal  situation  but  we  feel 
that  at  least  we  have  accomplished  some  renewal  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Asner.  We  will  have  a 
question  period  by  members  of  the  Commission.  Then,  if  anyone  in 
the  audience  wishes  to  testify,  he  may  do  so. 

I’d  like  to  call  first  on  our  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  job  and  has  devoted  himself  so  diligently  to  the  task 
with  which  we  are  charged  that  if  anything  emanates  from  this  Com- 
mission that  is  worthwhile,  I must  confess  it  is  due  to  his  inspiration. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Douglas:  Fd  like  to  ask  Miss  Asner  some  questions  on  the 
vest-pocket  parks.  Largely  stimulated  by  an  earlier  article  of  yours,  I 
took  this  up  in  New  York  with  the  very  redoubtable  Mr.  Robert 
Moses  — who  believes  in  large-scale  development.  Mr.  Moses  poured 
scorn  on  the  idea  of  vest-pocket  parks.  He  said  that  a park  of  less  than 
three  acres  could  not  be  administered,  that  they  required  careful  ad- 
ministration which  would  be  lacking.  What  would  you  say  to  Mr. 
Moses  were  he  here? 

Miss  Asner:  I believe  Mr.  Moses  would  find  some  supporters  in  that. 
The  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association  also  has  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  I believe  they  still  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  tradi- 
tional kind  of  recreation  facility  where  site  selection  is  made  and 
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work  is  contracted  and  it’s  professionally  staffed  for  pro^raniminj:^  and 
for  maintenance. 

The  key  to  our  kind  of  program  is  community  organization.  It’s  a 
new  phenomenon,  a new  philosophy  that  has  not  been  accej)ted  by 
professionals  like  Mr.  Moses. 

Mr.  Douoi.as:  Could  I summarize  it  by  saying  that  the  ( o^iventional 
approach  has  been  that  recreation  should  be  furnished  on  relatively 
large  units  by  professionals  for  people,  whereas  you  aim  to  have 
people  themselves  provide  a large  degree  of  the  actwity  and  participa- 
tion required? 

Miss  Asner:  Yes.  And  that  we  also  propose  to  put  these  within 
recreational  areas  to  serve  a constricted  group  of  people  within  that 
area;  to  be  embraced  by  a neighborhood. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / started  political  life  as  aJi  alderman,  and  this  con- 
struction on  vacant  lots  seems  to  me  extremely  important.  We  cleaned 
something  like  /5  lots  and  after  we  cleaned  them  there  was  no  com- 
munity to  cany  them  on.  We  planted  500  trees,  but  there  was  nobody 
to  see  that  the  trees  were  protected.  How  are  you  able  to  develop 
community  spirit  which  will  follow  up  these  things? 

Community  as  Key  in  Small  Parks  Program 

Miss  Asner:  We  don’t  undertake  any  site  unless  it’s  initiated  by  a 
group,  unless  they  come  to  us  and  say  we’re  concerned  about  this 
particular  location  and  we’d  like  to  do  something  about  it.  Our  com- 
munity workers  do  screen  the  organization’s  resources  and  their  past 
experiences  for  accomplishing  things.  Philadelphia  believes  in  having 
a relatively  strong  community  organization  structure.  I think  the 
other  panelists  here  today  would  agree  with  me  that  community  or- 
ganization is  basic  to  many  of  the  programs  that  we’re  talking  about 
under  urban  and  physical  renewal. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  say  you  have  60  of  these  parks  now? 

Miss  Asner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  And  these  have  been  set  up  within  a year? 

Miss  Asner:  They  will  have  been  set  up  by  the  end  of  the  year  under 
the  Federal  grant. 

Mr.  Douglas:  They  have  all  been  cleared  by  people  in  the  locality? 

Miss  Asner:  With  variations.  In  some  cases  the  people  have  dropped 
out.  Although  we  have  screened  them  and  have  tried  to  assure  our- 
selves that  there  would  be  substantial  community  participation,  we 
have  had  the  same  experience  you  did  in  some  cases.  In  other  cases 
we  have  had  success,  with  complete  follow-through  and  with  improve- 
ments over  and  above  what  we  had  planned. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  how  many  cases  hax>e  you  been  able  to  sod  the 
area  and  in  how  many  cases  did  you  have  to  take  the  stones  or  con- 
crete that  you  inherited? 

Miss  Asner:  I’m  sorry,  I didn’t  hear  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  how  many  cases  were  you  able  to  produce  a sort 
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of  garden  park  by  sodding  the  area,  and  planting  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  in  how  many  cases  did  you  take  the  bare  rock  or  stone  base? 

Miss  Asner:  Usually  we  encourage  gardens  only  on  single  lots  or 
small  portions  of  large  lots.  We  firmly  believe  that  there  has  to  be 
standard  design  and  construction,  paved  areas,  retaining  walls,  in 
order  to  provide  a site  that  can  be  maintained  and  that’s  really  going 
to  stand  in  the  neighborhood  for  a long  time. 

When  we  first  started  we  had  little  planting  areas  and  we  had  rail- 
road ties  as  retaining  walls.  But  we  don’t  believe  in  those  now.  We 
believe  in  design  that  is  going  to  provide  for  the  group’s  needs  and 
in  the  kind  of  construction  that  will  be  long-lasting. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  lay  a concrete  base  in  areas  which  did  not 
have  it  before? 

Miss  Asner:  Yes,  we  do  that.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  concrete 
bases.  They  have  rubble  as  a result  of  the  demolition. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  mean  now? 

Miss  Asner:  When  we  take  the  raw  lot  it  does  not  have  a concrete 
base.  All  we  have  left  is  the  rubble  that  was  thrown  into  the  basement 
as  a result  of  the  demolition. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  do  you  do  with  the  rubble? 

Miss  Asner: The  rubble  is  left  there  as  a base  for  the  paving. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / see.  Are  the  vest-pocket  parks  used? 

Miss  Asner:  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  they  loitering  parks  or  activity  parks? 

Miss  Asner:  They  are  both.  They  disturb  the  residents  when  they 
become  loitering  parks  for  what  they  say  are  the  bad  children  from 
outside  their  neighborhood.  There  is  some  loitering. 

In  reference  to  your  question  as  to  whether  they  are  used  — they  are 
less  used  if  they  are  fenced  in  with  chain  links.  And  about  80  percent 
of  the  applicants  come  to  us  with  the  initial  request  for  chain  link 
fencing  in  order  to  protect  their  facilities.  We  discourage  this,  but 
sometimes  we  feel  we  must  concur  with  their  wishes.  We  discourage  it 
because  when  the  park  is  not  fenced  off  from  the  neighborhood  it 
encourages  more  use,  more  rapport  with  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  have  any  problem  of  assaults  in  the  park? 

Miss  Asner:  None  yet. 

Mr.  Douglas:  This  is  o?ie  of  Mr.  Moses'  fears. 

Miss  Asner:  Right. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  I congratulate  you  and  I hope  other  cities  fol- 
low your  example.  Nezv  York  is  beginning  to.  I talked  with  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  he  is  very  keen  on  the  vest-pocket  parks. 

Miss  Asner:  Yes,  New  York  sent  a delegation  here  several  months 
ago  from  their  newly  established  Small  Parks  Division.  Mrs.  Dolbeare 
reminds  me  that  there  are  more  assaults  in  abandoned  houses  than 
there  are  in  neighborhood  parks. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  parks  get  ex)ery thing  out  in  the  open. 

Miss  Asner:  And  assaults  can  just  as  conveniently  take  place  on  a 
littered  lot  as  in  a neighborhood  park. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  You  knoio,  I think  this  is  really  capable  of  great 
extension.  We  found  that  there  were  6 million  vacant  lots  in  cities 
of  the  United  States.  And  Vve  just  seen  a survey  of  Harlem  made  by 
the  young  folks  up  there.  That's  one  of  the  most  crowded  sections  in 
the  country,  and  there  2 percent  of  the  land  mass  was  in  vacant  lots 
and  11  percent  of  the  land  mass  was  in  abandoned  houses.  The  aver- 
age for  New  York  City  in  abandoned  houses  is  4 percent. 

Miss  Asner:  I think  much  of  the  traditional  resistance  to  neigh- 
borhood parks  comes  from  a concern  with  maintenance.  This  can 
be  overcome  if  they  include  the  idea  of  community  participation  and 
involvement.  But  I also  feel  that  these  parks  are  so  important  that 
if  the  city  provided  some  maintenance  and  service  it  would  be  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  think  next  year  would  be  a better  test? 

Miss  Asner:  I think  we  can  draw  some  conclusions  now  as  to  main- 
tenance needs. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you.  Senator.  Mr.  Jeh  Johnson. 

Suburban  Sharing  of  Housing  Problems 

Mr.  Johnson:  Td  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Dolbeare  and  Mr.  Freeman  if 
they  would  comment  on  efforts,  if  any,  that  are  being  made  locally  to 
share  some  of  the  problems  in  housing  with  suburban  areas  around 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  Roughly  80  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population 
in  the  region  live  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  So  obviously,  if  we’re 
talking  about  integration  we  cannot  talk  in  terms  of  just  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Minority  Housing 
(JCHM),  with  which  both  Andrew  Freeman  and  I have  worked,  began 
by  calculating  as  best  it  could  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  present  ghetto 
areas.  We  found  that  the  number  of  Negro  families  added  to  the 
ghetto  in  the  Philadelphia  region  is  at  least  4,000  per  year. 

We  decided  to  begin  there.  We  took  Morris  Milgram’s  words  to 
heart.  If  you’re  talking  about  desegregation  and  integration,  what  you 
really  need  to  talk  about  are  the  areas  that  are  presently  white.  This 
has  been  our  focus.  We  have  two  approaches.  The  first  is  to  try  to 
discover  the  kinds  of  policies,  local  and  national,  that  are  needed  to 
facilitate  integration  of  minority  and  low-income  families  in  the 
newer,  suburban  areas  of  our  region. 

The  second  approach  is  to  try  to  use  the  tools  we  have  available 
now.  What  makes  the  Philadelphia  approach  different  from  some 
other  approaches  is  that  we  have  involved  a large  spectrum  of  com- 
munity groups.  We  have  involved  the  business  community  as  best 
we  could,  we’ve  involved  church  groups,  we’ve  involved  local  Fair 
Housing  Councils,  and  we’ve  involved  some  suburban  employers 
indirectly  through  one  of  the  participating  agencies. 

Our  approach  in  suburban  communities  will  not  be  to  say,  “We 
Philadelphians  think  you  should  be  providing  X housing  units  for  X 


people  from  Philadelphia.”  The  approach  is  already  beginning  to  be, 
“Look,  we  suburban  employers  have  jobs,  and  we  can’t  find  people 
for  the  jobs  we  have  open  because  those  people  can’t  live  in  this  com- 
munity. Therefore  we  would  like  to  build  rent  supplement  housing 
or  we  would  like  to  have  some  public  housing  in  this  community.” 

1 think  that  by  having  the  stimulus  come  from  within  local  com- 
munities we  can  begin  to  make  significant  progress.  I thoroughly  con- 
cur with  all  the  recommendations  which  Morton  Lustig  made  yester- 
day. 1 think  that  in  order  to  achieve  our  long-term  goals  — real  hous- 
ing integration  with  even  distribution  of  minority  and  low-income 
families  throughout  the  region  — we  are  going  to  need  some  new 
policies. 

But  we  are  so  far  from  getting  the  last  ounce  out  of  what  we 
already  have  that  we  don’t  need  to  wait  to  begin  until  we  get  some 
basic  changes. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Dr.  Sternlieb,  Vd  like  to  ask  you  this.  You're  prob- 
ably quite  right  when  you  say  that  some  of  the  old  rungs  up  the 
ladder  are  worn  down,  with  respect  to  improving  one's  condition  and 
getting  into  a better  neighborhood.  Do  you  see  a new  kind  of  ladder 
emerging?  What  do  you  see  as  a way  out  for  people  who  would  like 
to  have  some  hand  in  controlling  the  retail  outlets  and  the  other 
sources  of  prosperity,  whatex>er  they  must  be  in  the  ghetto  districts? 
Is  home  ownership  the  only  ansiver  as  you  see  it? 


Look  at  the  Long-Term  Trends 

Mr.  Sternlieb:  I think  it’s  very  far  from  being  the  sole  answer. 
Neither  the  Negro  nor  anyone  else  in  this  country,  regardless  of  color 
or  language,  can  escape  from  the  basic  long-term  trends  which  are 
taking  place  as  part  of  our  society.  We’re  talking  here  about  a pro- 
gram which  hopefully  may  be  implemented  over  the  next  five  or  ten 
years.  The  effects  of  this  program  may  very  well  take  place  over  a 
subsequent  10-year  period.  So  basically  we  really  have  to  lift  our 
sights.  While  we  don’t  forget  the  immediacy  — and  there  is  a terrible 
immediacy  in  living  in  a dreadful  hole,  of  being  cold  in  the  winter, 
of  kids  being  bitten  by  rats  — while  we  don’t  forget  that,  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  also  talking  about  1980. 

What  will  be  the  shape  of  American  industry,  of  American  com- 
merce, the  location  of  industry,  the  location  of  jobs,  the  types  of 
jobs,  the  types  of  retailing  facilities  — not  today,  and  certainly  not 
yesterday,  but  tomorrow?  So  I’m  afraid  — at  the  risk  of  being  too  pessi- 
mistic — that  we  have  to  view  the  America  of  tomorrow  right  in  the 
eye. 

The  bulk  of  Americans  are  going  to  be  working  for  other  Ameri- 
cans. I’he  number  of  owners  is  going  to  be  smaller,  regardless  of  color, 
as  well  as  the  operators  of  business,  than  is  presently  the  case.  I think 
that’s  pretty  clearcut.  The  Negro  must  partake  of  the  general  shape 
of  American  business.  And  fortunately  the  opportunities  are  opening 
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up.  Our  problem  is  that  (he  opportunities  are  opening  up  in  a very 
disparate  fashion. 

If  we  had  had  500  Negro  MBA’s  last  year,  we  could  have  placed 
them  10  times  over.  Every  company  wants  a company  Negro  and  there 
are  a lot  of  companies.  An  interesting  thing  is  that  some  of  them  who 
hired  company  Negroes  five  years  ago  are  saying,  “ I’hat  guy  is  pretty 
good.  I think  we’ll  hire  a couple  more.”  So  the  opportunities  are  be- 
ginning to  open  up. 

The  f'ederal  Government,  certainly,  has  taken  a very  positive  stand. 
And  I think  we’re  going  to  see  more  of  that.  It  turns  out  that  it 
doesn’t  hurt.  We’ve  gotten  over  that  — “I  don’t  know  what  he’s  going 
to  look  like,  1 don’t  know  what  my  employees  will  say”  — it  doesn’t 
hurt.  But  what  of  the  opportunities  for  people  who  are  left  behind  — 
well,  we  just  completed  a 4,200  household  employment  survey  in  the 
city  and  we  compared  the  educational  background  of  the  people  who 
were  employed  against  the  people  who  were  not  employed. 

The  handwriting  is  very  clear  there.  In  an  independent  study  — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  census  work  — we  gave  reading  tests 
to  people  who  supposedly  had  “finished  the  tenth  grade.”  Not  uncom- 
monly they  were  functional  illiterates. 

We  ask:  Who  are  these  people?  Ten  years  ago  we  used  to  rationalize 
that  it  was  very  nice  to  live  up  North  and  be  a white  liberal.  The 
very  simple  rationalization  was,  “Good  Lord,  those  dreadful  people 
down  South!  They  don’t  educate  anybody.”  But  the  functional  illit- 
erates that  we  were  testing  are  in  very  substantial  measure  products  of 
Northern  schools,  not  Southern  schools. 

Let  me  make  that  very  clear.  So  to  a substantial  degree,  we  are  in 
trouble.  We’re  in  trouble  no  longer  for  the  emerging  Negro  middle- 
class  individual.  I think  he  is  going  to  be  very  well  taken  care  of. 
We  are  in  trouble  for  the  guy  who  hasn’t  reached  that.  And  while 
I’m  all  in  favor  of  Project  Head  Start  and  the  other  summer  pro- 
grams, what  we’ve  had  is  the  educational  establishment  holding  its 
hands  across  its  chest. 

We’ve  had  a progression.  The  colleges  have  said  “We  can’t  take  in 
Negro  high  school  students  because  they’re  badly  trained.”  The  high 
schools  claim  they  can’t  train  Negroes  because  they  come  out  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  they’re  no  good.  And  now  the  grammar  schools 
say  it’s  the  kindergarten  experience,  and  we’ve  finally  worked  our 
way  back  to  where  we  say,  “Unless  we  have  them  at  the  age  of  three, 
they’re  ruined.” 

I suggest  that  a very  substantial  part  of  this  is  rationalization  — 
it  ain't  my  problem,  it’s  somebody  else’s.  But  in  any  case,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  people  who  right  now  are  not  three  years 
old  but  who  are  15  and  16  and  17  and  18  and  20  and  25  and  30?  What 
kind  of  opportunities  can  we  give  them? 

Let  me  just  take  issue  with  a couple  of  things.  I have  done  an  em- 
polyment  survey  and  a job  training  survey.  This  is  very  limited;  it’s 
one  man’s  view.  First  of  all,  in  terms  of  job  development  and  job 
training,  very  few  of  the  programs  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  cost 


effectiveness,  because  the  bookkeeping  stinks.  Programs  are  funded 
for  a thousand  people  and  then  when  you  try  to  hnd  out  how  many 
people  get  through  the  program,  how  many  people  end  up  with  jobs, 
and  how  many  people  keep  those  jobs,  the  numbers  are  terrible.  I say 
this  as  a numbers  expert,  not  as  an  employment  expert. 

Secondly,  very  frequently,  we  find  that  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed are  the  employable.  For  example,  only  3 percent  of  all  the 
people  who  went  through  the  job  training  programs  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Employment  Service  have  less  than  eighth  grade  education. 
We  have  a helluva  lot  of  people  who  have  less  than  eighth  grade 
education.  What  happens  to  them? 

I took  a look  at  the  Urban  League  survey  of  6,000  applicants.  I 
looked  at  the  people  who  got  into  programs  and  got  jobs,  and  I looked 
at  the  people  who  didn’t  get  jobs.  The  Urban  League  does  a hangup 
job.  But  if  you  look  at  the  number  of  applicants  and  the  number  of 
placements  you  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  applicants  do  not  get  jobs. 
And  the  applicants  who  are  placed  are  very  different  in  background 
and  training  from  the  applicants  who  do  not  get  placed. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  job  training.  But  I think  it  is  an 
argument  very  strongly  for  a much  more  substantial  effort  than  any- 
thing we  have  done  so  far.  I cannot  see  any  point  in  putting  people 
into  small  businesses  which  are  disappearing.  I think  it  makes  as 
little  sense  as  the  people  back  a generation  or  two  who  were  advocat- 
ing home  handicrafts.  We  are  living  in  a machine  age,  in  a big  busi- 
ness age,  and  there’s  no  point  in  romanticism,  because  you’re  hurting 
people  when  you  give  them  false  hopes  and  false  aspirations. 

We’re  going  to  have  to  live  with  America.  We’re  not  going  to  cre- 
ate a separate  America.  Not  unless  you  want  to  create  a zoo  — which  I 
don’t  think  we  want. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mrs.  Dolbeare,  if  I might  ask  you  a question.  If  1 
understand  the  data  that  Fve  heard  in  the  last  few  days,  Philadelphia 
joins  New  York  and  some  other  sections  of  the  country  in  producing 
no  housing  for  really  low-income  people,  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  In  New  York  I think  public  housing  is  coming  in  at  $18  a room. 
Here,  I understand  that  some  of  the  houses  that  are  abandoned  and 
rehabilitated  are  rented  for  a minimum  of  $65  a month  in  the  public 
housing  program.  Is  that  true?  And  that  this  is  supposed  to  cover  only 
the  service  and  maintenance  costs. 

This  seems  to  me  a remarkable  figure  — a rather  high  figure.  I just 
wonder  what  costs  get  into  that? 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  I hope  you’ll  be  able  to  ask  that  question  of  Chris 
Emerson  tomorrow,  because  he’s  in  charge  of  the  program  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I will. 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  I haven’t  seen  the  breakdown  for  about  a year,  but 
this  is  my  recollection.  I think  about  $30  a month  pays  for  heat  and 
utilities,  over  and  above  the  charge  for  utilities  paid  by  the  tenant. 
There  is  a reserve  for  maintenance  because  the  Federal  annual  con- 
tribution contract  covers  interest  and  amortization  on  the  purchase 
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of  the  house  and  its  rehabilitation,  but  does  not  cover  the  kind  of 
maintenance  expenditures  that  will  be  encountered.  Even  though  ‘the 
Housing  Authority,  in  my  opinion,  over-improves  the  structures,  they 
are  not  quite  the  equivalent  of  new  structures;  so  their  maintenance 
is  high. 

I don’t  really  recall  what  the  other  elements  are.  I think  it  should 
be  noted  that  their  minimum  rent  now  equals  what  the  median  rent 
was  in  Philadelphia  in  1960. 

Quite  clearly  the  housing  market  has  been  competitive  in  terms  of 
cost  and  quality.  I thoroughly  support  what  Dr.  Sternlieb  said  earlier 
when  he  was  talking  about  codes.  Our  subsidy  program  is  keyed  to 
minimum  housing  code  standards  — not  to  major  rehabilitation. 
There  is  plenty  of  housing  in  Philadelphia  that  can  be  maintained 
at  this  minimum  standard  and  put  on  the  market  for  about  $65  a 
month. 

The  trouble  with  the  public  housing  program  is  that  we  build  in 
higher  costs  than  we  need  to.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the 
city  and  the  community  if,  instead  of  trying  to  put  an  expensive  unit 
on  each  vacant  lot  at  a cost  of  $14,000  per  structure,  we  spent  $3,000 
for  a vest-pocket  park  and  used  $11,000  for  the  purchase  of  a turnkey 
unit  in  good  condition  somewhere  else. 

Mechanics  for  Regional  Plan 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you.  That  seems  to  me  to  he  a great  trouble 
indeed  with  the  public  housing  program:  that  they  are  only  able  to 
come  in  and  adopt  the  same  level  with  a minimum  standard  house 
and  it  will  be  brought  into  the  private  market.  This  seems  to  me  to 
distort  the  purpose  of  the  public  housing  program.  But  Til  pursue  that 
tomorrow. 

I didn't  get  a chance  yesterday  to  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Lustig. 
You  mentioned  that  the  only  regional  plan  in  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area  grows  out  of  the  Federal  Highway  Department  Act.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  planning,  how  is  this  done?  What  agency  does  it? 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  Federal  funds  were  provided  some  years  ago  for  a 
regional  transportation  study.  This  Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study 
had  representatives  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Cam- 
den, the  City  of  Trenton,  and  from  each  of  the  counties  and  the 
two  states  involved.  This  has  now  been  renamed  the  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  Until  about  six  months  ago  it  was  a 
change  in  name  only.  The  Commission  is  now  beginning  to  get  some 
substance  to  its  program,  over  and  above  transportation. 

However,  the  only  reason  we’ve  been  able  to  get  this  kind  of  co- 
operation has  been  that  the  Federal  Highway  Act  requires  that  there 
be  a regional  planning  agency  and  at  least  the  basis  for  a regional 
plan.  When  I came  to  Philadelphia  back  in  1956,  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Planning  Commission  — an  earlier  attempt  at  regional 
planning  — was  just  in  the  process  of  going  out  of  business. 
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The  opportunity  for  Federal  funds  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
construct  a regional  planning  program  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Under  the  present  legislation,  as  you  see  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  a7id  local  stipulations,  will  this  regional  plannijig  agency 
be  able  to  produce  a metropolitan-wide  housing  plan? 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  I think  as  a practical  matter  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  money  will  have  to  come  from  Federal  funds.  The  problem  is 
that  the  commission  has  only  four  urban  representatives  (center  city 
representatives);  the  rest  come  predominantly  from  the  surrounding 
counties.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  a housing  plan  but  it  is 
much  less  important  to  them  in  terms  of  their  own  problems  than 
some  other  things. 

And  I think  these  county  representatives  would  have  a very  hard 
time  getting  from  their  own  local  communities  — their  county  com- 
missioners — an  appropriation  to  pay  for  a regional  plan  for  housing. 
I do  think  that  the  commission  as  it  is  presently  set  up,  can  produce  a 
regional  plan  if  they  can  get  the  money  for  this  function. 

The  next  obvious  problem  is  that  the  commission  as  yet  has  no 
way  of  implementing  its  plan.  And  I think  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  citizens  organizations  like  ours  come  in.  I think  we,  working 
with  other  groups,  will  be  able  to  help  create  the  kind  of  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  this  sort  of  approach  which  will 
make  it  easier  to  implement  the  plan. 


Promote  Negro  Tenement  Owners  in  Slums 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Dr.  Sternlieb,  I have  a hypothetical  question  and  I 
would  like  your  guess  on  it.  It  may  be  unanswerable.  If  raised  assess- 
ments due  to  improvements  were  waived  for  a particular  wide  area 
in  the  slums  where  homeownership  might  be  possible,  and  if  strict 
code  enforcement  were  waived  for  the  same  area,  and  if  government 
long-term  interest  loans,  subsidized  and  insured  at  high  risk,  were 
made  available,  what  proportio?i  of  the  families  in  the  slums  you  are 
familiar  with  could  become  homeowners  and  what  proportion  of  the 
structures  might  slowly  be  rehabilitated?  In  other  words,  would  this 
save  the  slums? 

Mr.  Sternlieb:  Preamble:  Let’s  assume  that  right  now  we  gave 
ironclad  guarantees  for  no  reassessment.  Furthermore,  to  push  it  even 
further,  no  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  Remember  that  in  Newark,  for 
example,  the  tax  rate  went  up  20  percent  just  this  past  year.  In  Bos- 
ton within  the  last  two  years  it  has  gone  up  dose  to  20  percent.  This  is 
not  inconsequential. 

We  further  guarantee  the  landlord  some  relief  from  code  enforce- 
ment and  we  give  him  mortgage  money. 

White  landlords,  in  all  probability,  would  not  improve.  This  is  not 
a theoretical  answer.  We  asked  them.  And  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  whenever  you  ask  somebody  to  do  something  that  puts  them 
in  a good  light,  and  you’re  not  in  a position  to  pin  him  down,  the 
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odds  are  he'll  say,  “Sure,  I would!  If  it  weren’t  for  those  bad  guys  and 
those  bad  influences,  how  delighted  I would  be  to  be  a high-class  guy.’’ 

When  they  say,  “No,  I wouldn’t,’’  I believe  them. 

The  market  is  pulverized.  What  we’ve  had,  within  the  last  year,  and 
particularly  since  the  Newark  riots,  is  that  the  price  of  a six-family, 
frame,  cold-water  tenement  (which  is  the  modular  type)  goes  from 
roughly  $16,000  down  to  about  $10,000  — and  no  takers.  Many  of 
these  people  play  an  end  game.  They  just  want  to  get  out  and  you 
could  give  them  a cornucopia  of  goodies  and  all  they  would  try  to  do 
would  be  to  cash  them  in  as  fast  as  they  could  and  get  Out. 

We’ve  had  a lot  of  virtual  abandonment.  And  we  are  not  unique. 
By  “we’’  I mean  Newark  specifically.  But  you  turn  to  the  real  hard- 
core areas  elsewhere  and  it’s  the  same.  It’s  the  same  in  Cleveland;  it’s 
the  same  in  certain  sections  of  New  York  City.  Tax  arrearages  are 
going  sky  high.  People  are  walking  away  from  their  parcels  in  some 
cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a landlord  who  can  relate  to  his 
tenants  — and  he  relates  to  them  by  race  and  because  he  lives  there  — 
these  things  are  very  significant  to  him.  They  are  very  significant  to 
him  because  I’m  not  talking  about  a resident  landlord  who  is  a 
professional  man,  and  I’m  not  talking  about  a resident  landlord  who 
has  a really  good  civil  service  job.  I’m  talking  about  a resident  land- 
lord, a Negro,  who  has  a steady  job  as  a truck  driver,  who  may  not 
ever  get  into  the  plumbers  union  but  he’s  a plumber’s  helper  and 
makes  $3.50  an  hour  and  makes  it  every  week. 

To  this  man  that  tenement,  which  to  you  is  a slum  and  to  me  is  a 
slum,  is  a place  that  he’s  living  in.  And  what  I’m  suggesting  here  is 
that  if  we  can  put  him  in  business  — and  the  things  we  have  men- 
tioned are  essential  for  putting  him  in  business  properly  — if  we  can 
put  him  in  business  with  a minimum  of  nonsense,  a minimum  of 
questions  about  how  much  rent  he’s  going  to  charge  — let  him  charge 
what  the  market  will  bear;  if  the  tenants  are  going  to  be  done  in,  let 
them  be  done  in  by  one  of  their  own  — a minimum  of  requiring  him 

to  improve  the  parcel  well  beyond  its  value if  we  can  do  this,  I 

think  we  have  a potential  winner. 

There  is  no  one  universal  solvent  in  this  business.  This  is  a multi- 
faceted market  and  we’re  just  talking  about  one  segment.  But  for 
that  one  segment,  I think  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Davis:  Dr.  Sternlieb,  1 was  very  interested  that  you  included 
in  homeownership  not  only  one-family  units,  but  two-,  six-,  thirty- 
family  units,  and  possibly  even  more.  What  kind  of  government  as- 
sistance would  be  required  to  assist  30  people  to  buy  a home  and 
operate  it,  to  buy  a tenement  and  convert  it  into  humane  living 
quarters? 

Mr.  Sternlieb:  I hope  I wasn’t  misunderstood.  The  area  in  which 
I have  worked  is  essentially  individual  ownership.  I know  that  the 
current  buzz  words  of  the  profession  are  co-op  ownership,  condomin- 
ium ownership  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I think  these  should  be 
explored.  I cannot  speak  to  them.  I’ve  had  no  exposure  to  them.  I feel 


that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  an  individual  owning,  for  example,  a 
20-apartment  old-law  tenement.  There  are  40,000  old-law  tenements 
in  New  York  City.  They  are  not  going  to  disappear.  That’s  basic. 

I don’t  care  whether  you  have  regional  plans  or  local  plans.  They  are 
not  going  to  disappear.  Right  now  on  the  Lower  East  Side  — just  to 
cite  chapter  and  verse  — a 20-family  old-law  tenement,  the  old  dumbell 
tenement,  is  selling  for  around  $20,000  to  $22,000.  That’s  not  a heck 
of  a lot  of  money.  As  long  as  those  things  exist  — hopefully,  some  day 
they  won’t  — how  do  you  make  life  as  bearable  as  possible  for  the 
people  who  live  there?  You  have  no  place  else  to  put  those  people. 

Secondlv,  can  those  very  structures  be  utilized  for  the  overall  good 
of  the  groups  who  are  confined  to  the  central  city  right  now? 

I think  you  can  answer  both  of  those  questions  through  the  possi- 
bilities of  resident  ownership.  Currently,  the  way  resident  owners  are 
born  is  essentially  through  the  pattern  I pointed  to  before:  the  kited 
mortgage;  the  owner  who  works  for  the  benefit  of  a variety  of  shysters. 
If  you’ll  forgive  an  anecdote,  in  the  course  of  a recent  study  we  inter- 
viewed a money-lender.  He  specialized  in  second  mortgages,  third 
mortgages,  and  breaking  heads. 

This  is  a business.  And  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said, 
“You  know,  every  time  I take  back  one  of  those  parcels  they  bring  in 
the  books.’’  I said,  “What  kind  of  books?’’  I hadn’t  heard  that  expres- 
sion before.  Well,  it  turns  out  that  for  these  installment  loans  on  im- 
provements they  give  you  a little  strip  book,  like  a Christmas  Club 
book.  Each  time  you  make  a payment  you  rip  off  a ticket. 

He  opened  up  a desk  drawer  and  it  was  loaded  with  these  install- 
ment payment  books.  Those  books  represent  new  owners,  buying 
parcels  at  terrible  prices,  being  conned  and  fast-talked  by  a variety  of 
fast-talk  artists  into  over-improving  them  with  short-term  money.  Each 
one  of  those  books  represent  the  absolute  breaking  of  the  aspiration 
level,  if  you  will. 

This  market  wouldn’t  exist  if  people  didn’t  want  to  buy  something. 
And  this  is  what  they  can  afford,  or  think  they  can  afford.  All  I’m  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  have  just  a little  reshaping  of  this  market  by  the 
government,  so  that  these  people  can  get  a reasonably  decent  break 
in  acquisition  and  a little  bit  more  in  the  way  of  guidance  than  they 
presently  get. 

Mr.  Davis:  Fm  glad  I misunderstood  you,  because  we  now  have  a 
new  avenue.  If  the  middle  class,  as  you  said  before,  can  have  forced 
saving  through  ownership,  then  also  the  poor  can  have  forced  saving 
through  ownership.  And  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  rent  to  a tenement, 
they  can  also  afford  to  own  a teneme?it,  as  a collective  group.  My  ques- 
tion is,  do  you  think  there  is  any  instrument  of  government  which 
could  assist  the  groups  that  live  in  tenements  where  the  building  is 
up  for  sale  to  unite  and  buy  the  building?  And  then  be  instructed  in 
how  to  operate  it? 

Mr.  Sternlieb:  Again,  I have  very  little  expertise  here.  Most  of 
these  programs  are  relatively  new.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  the 
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sad  case  of  the  white  middle  classes  using  their  own  abstruse  view  of 
the  world  and  attempting  to  impose  it  upon  the  clients. 

Doubts  about  Co-ops  for  Poor 


The  co-op  concept  in  this  country  — the  consumer  co-op  — with  the 
exception  of  some  limited  success  in  the  Midwest  has  never  flourished 
as  it  has  in  Europe.  I fail  to  see  it  flourishing,  particularly  among  the 
poor.  The  poor  are  the  most  conservative  of  people.  You  can  sooner 
sell  a co-op  or  a condominium  to  the  rich.  They  understand  it.  There 
are  tax  benefits  to  it. 

You  tell  the  poor  man  he  can  own  his  own  apartment  and  a piece 
of  the  corridor  and  he’ll  tell  you,  “What  the  hell  is  that?  Who  owns  an 
apartment?  Those  people  over  on  Fifth  Avenue?  I don’t  relate  to 
them.’’  So  I’m  just  a little  dubious  here. 

Mr.  Black:  Mrs.  Dolbeare,  Fm  interested  in  your  subsidy  program 
but  Fm  a little  bit  concerned  about  the  manipulation  of  that  median 
rent  figure.  What  protection  do  you  have  built  in  to  keep  people  from 
manipulating  that  and  cheating  the  government? 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  Basically  you  have  a manipulation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  assuming  that  it  works.  But  if  you  make  the  bottom 
50  percent  of  the  housing  in  a community  available  to  the  people  in 
the  bottom  10  percent  of  the  income  distribution,  then  you  have  a lot 
more  housing  units  available  to  them  than  they  are  going  to  use.  And 
I think  this  is  the  best  built-in  insurance  against  an  inflation  or  a rise 
in  the  cost  of  housing. 

I think  this  is  much  better  than,  for  example,  rent  control.  One 
of  our  conclusions  in  Philadelphia,  long  since,  was  that  rent  control 
really  doesn’t  work  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  housing; 
and,  if  you  have  an  adequate  supply  of  housing,  it  really  isn’t  needed. 
So  we  wanted  to  structure  this  program  in  relation  to  the  housing 
supply. 

The  second  thing  is  that  by  providing  to  the  person  receiving  the 
subsidy  the  option  to  purchase  rather  than  rent  — which  we  very 
strongly  urge  — we  open  up  the  potential  of  homeownership.  I’d  like 
to  cite  some  statistics  from  a study  we  made  on  the  potential  of  home- 
ownership.  If  you  take  the  FHA  221  program  of  40-year  mortgages, 
with  no  downpayment,  at  market  rate  of  interest,  the  median  value  of 
housing  in  the  Philadelphia  area  was  about  $7,000  in  1960. 

The  monthly  carrying  charge  under  those  terms  at  6 percent  inter- 
est, for  interest  and  amortization,  would  be  about  $38.50.  And  if  you 
add  $35  for  other  costs,  the  total  monthly  charge  would  be  $75.  That’s 
about  what  the  Philadelphia  median  rent  is  today.  Everybody  says 
Philadelphia  is  different.  But  we  compared  Philadelphia  pretty  care- 
fully with  national  averages  and  found  that  Philadelphia  is  not  nearly 
so  different  as  we  used  to  think  it  was.  The  places  that  are  different 
are  New  York,  particularly  Manhattan,  and  Chicago. 

Philadelphia’s  ratio  of  housing  expense  to  income  is  19  percent  and 
the  national  figure  is  about  19  percent;  the  cost  of  housing  in  Phila- 
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delphia  is  not  very  different  from  the  national  cost  of  housing.  We 
took  a look  at  the  housing  supply  nationally.  The  number  of  potential 
homeowners  — renter  families  witli  incomes  between  !|f5,00()  and  $8,000 
— is  roughly  one  million.  And  there  is  an  existing  supply  of  at  least 
a million  single-family  houses  which  they  could  afford  to  buy  if  the 
normal  rules  of  thumb  for  the  value  of  renter  property  were  applied. 

We  found  that  if  you  coupled  a suitable  mortgage  guarantee  with  a 
subsidy  program  you’d  have  another  million  families  who  could 
purchase.  And  there  is  much  more  housing  available  than  they  would 
need.  W’e  then  tried  to  estimate  administrative  costs,  using  FHA  fig- 
ures for  administration  and  foreclosure  costs,  and  we  came  out  with  a 
cost  of  $()40  per  family  served  by  this  homeownership  jirogram. 

You  lose  some  money  because  some  jieople  don’t  keep  up  their 
payments.  But  you  make  it  }K)ssible  for  2 million  families  to  jnirchase 
rather  than  rent,  simply  by  letting  (hem  take  money  which  they  are 
now  spending  for  rent  and  apjily  it  to  amortization  of  a 40-year  mort- 
gage. I think  this  is  feasible.  It  would  cost  a little  bit  of  money;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  we  would  get  the  most  value  we  could  for  the  money. 
And  it  would  keep  the  costs  of  the  subsidy  program  down  because 
you  would  have  a much  more  adecjuate  housing  supply. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  have  any  experience  for  concluding  whether  or 
not  people  will  actually  compete  under  those  circumstances,  or  do  you 
think  they  might  tend  to  cooperate?  / mean  the  landlords  who  would 
be  setting  the  rent. 

Mrs.  Dolbeare;  Well,  the  other  control  we  have  is  this.  We’re 
talking  about  jiegging  the  subsidy  to  a median  rent  for  the  area.  Let’s 
say  the  median  rent  is  $75.  d he  subsidy  would  equal  the  difference 
between  what  a family  could  afford  to  spend  — say  it’s  $25  — and  the 
median.  In  this  instance,  the  recipient  would  get  a subsidy  of  $50  for 
shelter.  1 his  doesn’t  mean  he  has  to  spend  $75  for  shelter.  If  he  can 
find  an  adecpiate  unit  for  $65  he  would  only  put  in  $15  of  his  own 
money.  Then,  he  would  have  $10  available  to  spend  for  something 
else. 

We  think  this  builds  in  an  incentive  to  try  to  get  cheaper  housing. 
Under  the  present  system  there  isn’t  any  incentive.  The  cost  always 
gets  passed  on  to  somebody  else.  Under  the  welfare  program  it’s 
passed  on  to  the  state.  Under  tlie  public  housing  leasing  program,  it’s 
passetl  on  to  the  landlord  with  whom  the  Housing  Authority  nego- 
tiates the  lease.  It  doesn’t  matter  to  the  tenant  whether  that  housing 
is  available  somewhere  else  for  less.  Obviously,  the  landlord  tries  to 
get  the  highest  possible  rent  from  the  Housing  Authority.  With  the 
tremendous  subsidy  that’s  available  under  that  program  you  can  af- 
ford to  have  rents  of  $110  and  $150  a month.  I his  is  much  more  than 
you  need  to  pay. 

But  there’s  no  incentive  to  keep  rents  down  to  a minimum  and 
spread  the  subsidy  among  a larger  number  of  people. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I’d  like  to  ask  just  one  (fuestion.  / find  not  only  in 
Philadelphia  but  in  other  cities  there  is  a great  creatwe  effort  going 
into  finance,  into  the  study  of  taxation;  but  there  seems  to  be  a smgular 
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lack  of  leadership  in  studying  the  product.  IVe're  always  talking  about 
what  to  do  with  the  product,  how  to  finance  it,  and  so  on,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  unless  Philadelphia  has  some  new  program  I 
haven’t  heard  about,  right  from  top  to  bottom  there  seems  to  be  a lack 
of  true,  creative  study  of  the  product. 

Building  methods,  rehabilitation  methods,  how  to  do  things,  for 
what  prices,  products  that  are  appropriate,  and  so  on.  Can  you  ex- 
plain why  this  is  so? 

Mrs.  Dolbeare:  I think  your  point  is  correct.  We  tried  to  do  this 
last  year  and  we  felt  we  wasted  an  awful  lot  of  time. 

We  tried  to  make  a proposal  for  new  communities:  what  kind  of 
new  communities  we  should  have,  where  they  should  be  located.  The 
best  we  could  come  up  with  was  that  we  need  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  choose  for  themselves.  I’m  not  saying  that  what  you  are 
talking  about  isn’t  necessary,  but  I don’t  think  we  need  to  have  con- 
sensus on  everything.  In  spite  of  the  program  I have  advocated  and  my 
conviction  that  it’s  really  necessary,  if  we  were  to  spend  $5  billion  a 
year  on  housing  the  poor  it  wouldn’t  really  matter  how  we  spent  it. 

There  are  a lot  of  ways  of  doing  things.  And  to  wait  until  we  find 
the  best  way  is  to  throw  away  time  that  we  really  don’t  have.  Granted, 
there  are  lots  of  things  wrong  with  the  product  right  now  and  there 
are  lots  of  ways  to  improve  the  product.  But  if  we  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  have  some  choice  between  different  products  we’ll  find 
that  maybe  the  best  product  will  come  out  on  top  and  maybe  it  won’t. 

We  were  rather  set  back  when  we  took  a group  of  community 
people  to  see  Eastwick.  Here  were  some  of  the  best  houses  in  their 
price  range  ever  designed,  and  what  we  did  find?  We  found  that  the 
people  from  West  Philadelphia,  the  people  who  were  supposedly  inter- 
ested in  buying,  didn’t  want  all  this  nice  design.  What  they  wanted  was 
the  same  kind  of  rowhouse  that  everybody  else  was  buying  in  the 
Northeast. 

So  I think  it’s  not  just  enough  to  provide  the  product.  Somehow 
we  also  have  to  get  people  interested  in  the  product  when  it’s  available. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I’m  looking  at  my  watch  and  I’ve  concluded  that 
I’ll  simply  thank  the  witnesses  and  pass  on  asking  any  questions. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Is  there  anyone  here  who  desires  to  testify?  If  not, 
we  will  recess  now  until  2 o’clock  this  afternoon. 

(Adjournment.) 
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Bookbinder's  Restaurant 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Noon,  September  22,  1967 

TURNING  VACANT  HOMES  INTO  ASSET 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends,  Mayor  Tate,  Con- 
gressman Green,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Feinberg,  members  and  asso- 
ciates both  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  City  Administration: 

First,  we  want  to  thank  the  Mayor  for  his  hospitality,  and  I assure 
you  we  deeply  appreciate  it. 

It  is  quite  a thrill  to  come  to  Bookbinder’s  which,  when  I first  knew 
it  50  years  ago,  was  a much  more  humble  institution  that  it  is  now, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  walk  down  from  Independence  Hall  and 
in  that  great  square  where  American  liberty  was  first  established  and 
then  maintained  in  the  Constitution  and  to  see  the  chair  in  which 
George  Washington  presided.  1 didn’t  have  time  to  go  up  and  look  to 
see  whether  on  the  back  of  it  it  had  the  famous  sun  — you  remember 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  said  he  had  often  looked  at  the  sun  in  that 
chair  and  wondered  whether  it  was  a rising  sun  or  a setting  sun,  and 
the  old  man,  who  was  84  at  the  time,  at  the  end  of  the  Convention 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  a rising  sun,  which  it  has  turned  out  to  be. 

I remember  when  I first  came  to  Philadelphia  years  ago  trying  to 
find  Carpenters’  Hall,  which  was  where  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress met  and  being  unable  to  find  it  because  it  was  surrounded  by 
obscuring  buildings.  It  took  me  another  year  to  find  the  Second  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Now  these  great  buildings  are  all  combined  in  a 
fine  complex,  and  after  a century  and  a half  we  have  concluded  that 
we  will  admit  Nicholas  Beidel  — I won’t  say  into  the  real  sanctuary  — 
but  we  will  admit  him  into  the  Congress  of  Americans. 

The  battle  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Beidel  was  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  American  life,  and  the  Democratic  party  was 
born,  really  — the  modern  Democratic  party  — was  born  in  that  battle 
starting  with  Jackson.  I have  always  had  a very  low  opinion  of 
Nicholas  Beidel,  but  we  are  willing  to  forgive  even  though  we  don’t 
forget.  (Laughter.) 

Lincoln  Steffens  once  wrote  a series  of  essays  on  Philadelphia,  which 
was  in  the  old  days.  Mayor,  when  they  had  a Republican  administra- 
tion here,  in  which  he  referred  to  Philadelphia  as  “corrupt  and  con- 
tented.’’ The  people  at  times  have  said  the  same  thing  about  Chicago, 
but  we  have  never  been  contented. 

Well,  we  all  remember  very  vividly  the  three  great  Democratic 
mayors  that  we  have  had  here  — Joe  Clark,  mayor  from  ’52  to  '56, 
who  has  been  our  very  valued  colleague  in  the  Senate  since  then,  a 
magnificent  Senator,  my  close  and  personal  friend,  served  with  me  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  the  two  of  us  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  helping  to  pass  some  of  the  housing  legislation 
under  which  we  are  operating.  Dick  Dilworth,  who  served  for  four 
years.  And  now  you.  Mayor  Tate.  And  while  I can’t  express  any  hopes 
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for  the  future,  you  know  where  our  heart  is,  because  we  are  a non- 
partisan organization.  We  have  several  very  fine  members  of  our  Com- 
mission who  I think  are  Republicans,  but  they  are  a superior  type  of 
person. 

It  is  a great  joy  to  introduce  a man  who  needs  no  introduction,  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Tate. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAYOR  JAMES  TATE 


Mayor  Tate  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Congressman  Green,  members  of  the  Commission,  members  of  my 
own  staff  and  the  members  of  my  cabinet  who  are  present  this  after- 
noon — they  occasionally  get  together  with  me  at  lunch,  and  certainly 
it  is  a pleasure  to  have  them  with  me  on  the  occasion  when  we  are 
receiving  this  Commission. 

I first  want  to  officially  greet  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  a 
warm  Philadelphia  way.  We  are  indeed  proud  to  have  you  here  and 
we  are  pleased  to  have  you  for  lunch  in  this  famous  room  at  Old 
Bookbinder’s. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  to  have  the  distinction  of  welcoming  this 
great  American,  Senator  Douglas  from  Illinois.  As  the  Mayor  of  a 
great  city  and  as  the  current  President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  which  is  an  organization  devoted  to  various  municipal  prob- 
lems, I do  think  that  the  mayors  of  America  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  such  a distinguished  American  with  such  great  ability  heading 
this  Presidential  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  We  do  hope  that 
with  your  visit  here  you  will  be  able  to  drink  in  some  of  the  wonders 
of  Philadelphia,  and  I am  more  than  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
been  able  to  recount  some  of  his  own  experiences  here  as  well  as  to 
make  some  comment  about  the  famous  Nicholas  Beidel-Andrew  Jack- 
son  days. 

For  you  Democrats  who  have  often  wondered  how  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners  began,  that  is  how  it  began.  I do  remember,  how- 
ever, when  Jim  McGranery  was  living,  that  we  had  a Jefferson- Jackson 
Day  dinner  in  the  old  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  on  Washington’s 
Birthday.  Of  course,  that  was  in  the  days  of  Jim  McGranery  — I don’t 
know  whether  you  remember  him  or  not.  Senator.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  we  didn’t  have  much  money,  and  when  you  had  to  have  a 
fund-raising  dinner  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  It  was  pretty 
rough.  It  is  a great  hotel,  but  you  can’t  raise  much  money  there.  Now 
we  have  them  in  Convention  Hall,  where  we  seat  some  five  or  six 
thousand  people. 

I would  not  pretend  that  we  in  Philadelphia  have  all  the  answers. 
In  fact,  I am  sure  that  you  know  this,  now,  that  you  have  had  some 
hearings. 

^ Mayor  of  Philadelphia  since  1964,  Acting  Mayor  1962-63;  member  Philadelphia 
City  Council  1951-62;  president  1955-62.  Member  Pennsylvania  Legislature  1940-46. 


I believe  that  the  crisis  of  our  cities  cannot  be  solved  without 
massive  assistance  from  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
Federal  Government,  from  the  governors,  including  Governor  Shafer 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  state  legislatures,  and  finally,  and  more  im- 
portantly, from  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

In  the  held  of  low-income  housing,  which  I understand  is  the  thrust 
of  your  hearings  here  and  in  most  cities,  I believe  Philadelphia  has 
come  up  with  some  innovative  and  imaginative  programs  which  we 
think  may  be  applied  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

But  parenthetically,  and  with  great  emphasis,  I say  from  the  be- 
ginning that  this  is  not  all  my  idea,  that  our  thinking  in  this  respect 
is  the  combined  knowledge  of  our  great  professional  people  like  Ed 
Bacon,  who  heads  our  Planning  Commission,  Fred  Corletto,  Ed  Mar- 
tin, Pat  McLaughlin,  Dick  McConnell,  and  even  Ed  Bauer,  who  is 

the  Bobby  Kennedy  of  our  administration I did  not  say  Bobby 

Baker;  we  have  a Bobby  Baker,  but  I won’t  mention  his  name. 
(Laughter.) 

But  we  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  solve,  like  so  many  other 
municipal  administrations,  the  problems  of  low-income  housing,  and 
many  times  we  have  our  problems  with  an  agency  known  as  the  Hous- 
ing Authority,  which  has  a split  control.  They  are  not  very  coopera- 
tive, but  they  are  willing  if  they  are  pushed.  And  we,  of  course,  have 
to  use  the  force  of  the  Development  Coordinator,  as  manifested  by 
Pat  McLaughlin’s  work  here,  and  before  that  Bill  Rafsky  who  was  his 
predecessor.  We  have  devoted  a considerable  time  to  this  entire  pro 
gram,  which  we  think  is  one  of  America’s  basic  needs. 

A Philadelphia  First 

I am  happy  to  say  today  that  we  do  have  a dramatic  new  first  for 
Philadelphia  in  the  field  of  low-income  housing.  Actually  Philadel- 
phia is  the  first  city  in  America  where  low-income  buyers  will  be  able 
to  purchase  sales  housing  for  as  little  as  |40  a month  carrying  charges. 
The  housing  specialists  — and  I assume  that  you  know  something 
about  it  or  you  wouldn’t  be  here  — refer  to  this  program  as  221(h). ^ 
Senator,  as  you  know  from  your  experience  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  when  you  have  a housing  program  it  usually  takes 
the  name  of  the  section  of  the  Act  which  identifies  the  program. 

This  section  was  placed  in  the  bill  by  Congresswoman  Sullivan,  a 
very  good  friend  of  ours  from  St.  Louis,  and  an  able  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Many  times  she  questions 
us  when  we  appear  before  that  Committee,  which,  incidentally,  is 
chaired  by  Congressman  Barrett  of  the  First  District  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  district  nearest  the  airport.  Congressman  Barrett,  Senator, 
commutes  to  Washington  every  day  because  his  district  is  right  at 
the  airport.  He  goes  to  Washington  in  the  morning,  comes  back  at 

^ Mortgage  insurance  for  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  resale  to 
low-income  families  at  below-market  interest  financing. 
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night,  and  they  tell  me  he  hears  confessions  at  night  (laughter)  — 
that  is  where  he  gets  all  his  knowledge  about  the  big  city. 

It  was  assumed  because  Congressman  Sullivan  was  the  sponsor  that 
St.  Louis  would  get  the  hrst  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  221(h).  But 
because  of  the  ingenuity,  I believe,  and  the  real  drive  of  a group  in 
Philadelphia  known  as  the  Interfaith-lnterracial  Council  of  Clergy, 
which  is  headed  by  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  who  I understand 
is  one  of  your  witnesses,  we  have  been  successful  in  at  least  starting 
the  program.  Under  this  program  we  will  rehabilitate  some  of  the 
rundown  vacant  houses  which  you  saw.  Senator,  which  have  been 
abandoned  by  private  operators,  and  bring  them  up  to  such  high 
standards  of  livability  that  the  FHA  will  insure  the  hnancing  of  them 
~ which  is  an  achievement  — at  3 percent  for  30  years.  Roughly,  this 
will  provide  a two-bedroom  house  for  about  $40  a month  carrying 
charges,  a three-bedroom  unit  for  $50  a month,  and  four-  and  hve- 
bedroom  units  for  $60  to  $70  a month. 

When  this  program  was  first  announced,  it,  of  course,  contained 
some  major  flaws  which  made  it  unworkable,  but  major  credit  for 
working  out  these  particular  flaws  goes  to  Pat  McLaughlin,  who  ran 
head-on  into  the  problem,  and  a little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sam 
Alper,  who  is  the  sparkplug  for  the  Clergy. 

The  group  is  made  up  of  clergymen  who  have  good  intentions,  but 
they  have  to  have  somebody  who  knows  something  about  this  business, 
and  Sam  Alper  has  done  a great  job.  He  had  a little  trouble  doing  it 
but  he  really  got  the  job  done. 

And  we  did  have,  finally,  a highly  sympathetic  attitude  from  the 
regional  office  of  FHA.  Probably  this  is  because  of  some  byproduct 
of  our  previous  failures.  FHA  does  help  the  poor  people  once  in 
awhile.  Senator.  I have  made  some  speeches  about  them  which  they 
don’t  appreciate. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  programs  to  pro- 
vide homeownership  for  low-income  people.  The  great  drawback 
with  all  of  these  programs  was  that  they  did  not  really  reach  the  level 
which  real  low-income  people  could  afford  to  pay. 

The  221(h)  program  as  adapted  — and  I don’t  say  adopted  — but  as 
adapted  by  Philadelphia,  offers  the  first  real  promise  of  achievement. 
We  were  able  to  move  into  this  program  promptly  because  we  had 
earlier  devised  a program  of  rehabilitating  used  houses  for  rental 
purposes,  which  was  readily  adaptable  for  this  program  of  home- 
ownership,  and  because  we  have  encouraged  the  formation  of  more 
than  25  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  one  or  more  aspects  of 
developing  moderate-  and  low-income  housing.  We  have  thus  gotten 
the  required  involvement  which  Federal  bureaucrats  often  talk  about. 

The  program  we  had  in  being  is  what  we  called  our  vacant  house 
program.  I understand  the  Commission  members  have  already  made 
a tour  and  have  seen  some  of  these  vacant  houses  and  can  appreciate 
what  we  are  really  up  against.  At  the  same  time  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  houses  that  have  been  finished  and  how 


people  are  happily  living  in  these  areas  and  retaining  some  of  the 
integrity  of  the  neighborhoods  where  they  want  to  be. 

Several  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  like  other  big  cities,  we  found 
ourselves  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  vacant  properties  because 
of  a slow  blight  that  had  crept  in  while  private  investment  had 
walked  away  from  the  blighted  or  the  underprivileged  areas.  Actually 
insurance  companies  and  FHA  itself  had  walked  away  from  these 
areas,  which  were  scattered  all  throughout  Philadelphia  in  our  pov- 
erty areas.  As  I say,  private  enterprise  had  walked  away  from  these 
properties,  and  they  were  actually  dilapidated  and  unoccupied,  and 
wherever  these  appeared  they  pulled  the  area  down.  They  were  hor- 
rible eyesores  whose  very  presence  caused  further  deterioration  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  were  located,  and  they  became  breeding 
places  for  rats  and  all  sorts  of  sordid  crime  and  vandalism,  and 
actually  were  threats  to  the  very  safety  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  were  located. 

Moreover,  the  vicious  cycle  fed  on  itself.  The  more  houses  that  be- 
came abandoned  the  more  hopeless  it  became  for  private  enterprise  to 
operate  in  these  neighborhoods,  and  thus  the  rate  of  abandonment 
increased  as  operators  walked  away  from  what  was  their  firm  invest- 
ment years  ago. 

My  administration  in  City  Hall  proposed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  we,  the  City  government,  take  these  properties,  and  re- 
habilitate them  up  to  standards  of  decency  and  convert  them  into 
housing  for  low-income  families. 

Now,  in  proposing  this  to  the  Federal  Government  I pointed  out 
that  it  would  achieve  a great  number  of  worthwhile  results:  First,  by 
rehabilitating  these  rundown  properties,  we  could  halt  this  paralyz- 
ing blight. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  by  working  with  the  vacant  structures  we 
would  not  have  to  dislocate  the  people  in  order  to  create  the  better 
housing.  Unlike  traditional  slum  clearance  programs,  every  house 
that  is  rehabilitated  is  an  instant  decrease  in  our  problem  but  it  also 
increases  our  housing  supply  without  any  intervening  period  of 
relocation. 

Yes,  we  did  have  some  “bugs”  in  this  at  the  beginning  when  our 
program  got  off  to  a fast  start,  and  some  of  the  houses  which  were 
picked  by  our  Housing  Authority  had  people  in  them.  At  the  time 
I think  Dick  Buford,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  found  out  that  the 
Housing  Authority  was  putting  people  out  of  good  houses  so  that  the 
Housing  Authority  could  take  them  over.  But  now  the  Housing 
Authority  will  not  relocate  people  through  this  system,  but  insists  that 
every  house  be  vacated  before  it  is  rehabilitated. 

Mass  Home-Improvement  Industry 

Through  this  rehabilitation  program  we  create  a new  homebuild- 
ing  industry,  achieving  economy  in  operation  by  building  up  a vol- 
ume of  units  which  enables  developers  to  apply  mass  production 
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methods.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  already  have  asked  our  Housing 
Authority  to  call  in  some  of  the  general  contractors  and  have  them 
review  the  total  problem  with  the  thought  that  they  could  do  it  more 
quickly  than  some  of  the  smaller  contractors  or  developers.  This  we 
think  will  not  only  save  time  but  will  also  get  more  thoughtful  organi- 
zations into  the  program. 

Finally,  we  create  decent  low-income  housing  of  a type  which  is 
preferred  by  the  potential  tenants  and  the  neighborhoods  in  which  it 
is  located  quicker  and  cheaper  than  the  traditional  highrise  public 
housing  projects,  which  of  course  are  not  too  desirable  in  this  modern 
urban  living  that  we  enjoy. 

Now,  because  of  the  experimental  nature  of  the  program,  it  took 
some  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  work  out  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  program;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a pilot  program  has 
been  operating  in  Philadelphia  under  which  we  have  created  1,200 
of  these  units. 

Early  in  August  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment — and  we  are  so  grateful  for  this  — announced  a grant  of  $70 
million  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  largest  grant  for  public  housing  ever 
to  be  made,  and  it  is  for  the  creation  over  the  next  three  years  of 
5,000  units  of  low-income  housing  under  this  program. 

We  are  now  in  the  first  month  of  this  program,  this  month  of 
September.  Some  85  are  now  under  contract  and  we  expect  to  have 
another  200  before  the  month  is  out,  and  we  expect  to  place  under 
contract  another  200  a month  until  we  complete  the  entire  program. 

Our  analysis  of  last  year’s  experimental  program  shows  that  we  can 
bear  up  under  the  predictions  that  were  made.  Last  year  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  produced  1,000  dwelling  units  in  less 
than  one-half  the  time  that  it  has  taken  to  produce  500  units  on  the 
most  recent  elevator  construction. 

The  cost  of  a three-bedroom  unit  — and  this  is  important  — under 
this  program  is  $11,700,  compared  to  $20,000  per  unit  in  the  elevator 
or  highrise  type  construction,  and  the  rent  for  a three-bedroom  unit 
is  $63  a month,  including  all  utilities.  Because  these  units  represent 
a different  style  of  living  for  public  housing  — as  a matter  of  fact,  we 
can  take  the  larger  families  in  these  rehabilitated  houses  because  they 
are  not  limited  in  the  number  of  bedrooms  — and  because  of  the  inter- 
est in  this  program,  tenant  applications  have  doubled  since  the  pro- 
gram started. 

Lease-Purchase  Program  for  Low-Income  Group 

Now  the  221(h)  program  adds  another  dimension  to  that  program 
— homeownership.  And  I should  like  to  propose  even  another  dimen- 
sion to  both  programs  which  would  in  my  opinion  enable  us  to 
achieve  the  greatest  flexibility  in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our 
low-income  people.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  221(h)  program  be 
given  a lease-purchase  provision  so  that  those  people  who  could  not 
meet  the  immediate  financing  requirements  could  be  permitted  to  rent 


until  they  had  built  up  an  escrow  account  or  an  equity  which  would 
enable  them  finally  to  purchase. 

On  the  other  hand,  I should  like  to  see  our  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity also  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  lease-purchase  agreements 
so  that  they  could  transform  their  tenants  into  homeowners  at  such 
time  as  they  became  ready  and  able  to  do  so.  Through  such  a device 
not  only  would  we  encourage  more  people  to  own  tLjir  homes  with 
all  the  attendant  results  of  good  tax  ratables  and  the  pride  of  owner- 
ship, but  we  would  free  up  more  of  the  low-income  rental  units  for 
those  who  critically  need  them. 

Several  months  ago  I announced  that  the  objective  of  my  admin- 
istration for  the  next  four  years  would  be  to  make  Philadelphia  the 
first  slum-free  city  in  America.  I think  it  was  Hubert  Humphrey  who 
had  said  so  many  times  that  the  word  he  hates  most  is  “slumism.” 
And  I believe  that  while  this  appears  to  be  an  ambitious  undertaking, 
it  is  an  attainable  goal  which  can  be  accomplished  if  we  apply  our- 
selves. 

We  have  determined  that  there  is  a real  need  during  the  next  five 
years  for  45,000  units  of  low-income  housing  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
and  we  have  actually  set  up  a program  to  meet  that  need.  We  are  not 
relying  completely,  of  course,  on  the  rehabilitated  rental  or  owner- 
ship property  to  meet  that  goal.  We  must  also  have  a greatly  accel- 
erated program  of  rent  supplements. 

Of  course,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  we  are  getting  more 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  because  of  what  has  recently 
happened  in  the  Senate.  In  that  regard  I welcome  the  announcement 
by  Gilbert  Fitzhugh  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies  who,  as  you 
know,  presented  a proposal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  only  last  week  in  the  cabinet 
room  in  which  they  pledged  one  billion  dollars  of  their  capital  toward 
low-income  housing  in  America  as  their  commitment  to  what  can  be 
done  in  the  big  cities  of  America.  I believe  that  this  is  a turn  in  the 
right  direction,  for  the  insurance  companies  actually  had  walked  away 
from  this  problem  before. 

I certainly  commend  the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Gom- 
mittee  and  the  Senate  itself  in  approving  the  rent  supplement  funds 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  President.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  said  that 
the  money  was  available  at  once.  In  his  words,  he  said,  “We  will  put 
it  to  work  now,  and  preferably  in  the  rent  supplement  area,”  and  the 
President  responded  and  gave  some  examples  about  how  the  rent 
supplement  program  will  work. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  all  laboring  under  the  burden  of  not  having 
sufficient  money  from  the  Congress  for  the  rent  supplement  program, 
and  I hope  that  what  has  been  done  by  the  Senate  will  be  a good 
start  in  that  direction. 

Now,  meeting  the  need  for  low-income  housing  will  take  a com- 
plete commitment  to  that  task  by  the  Federal  Government,  our  state 
governments,  organized  labor,  and  the  private  sector  of  our  commun- 
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ity;  that  is,  private  industry.  We  in  Philadelphia  are  straining  our 
local  resources  to  the  utmost  to  meet  that  need.  I do  believe  that  we 
have  a sense  of  complete  commitment.  I believe  that  we  have  talked 
about  housing  in  this  administration  more  than  any  other  subject. 
We  have  made  some  real  starts,  and  while  we  have  merely  scratched 
the  surface,  I think  that  we  have  provided  programs  which  can  be 
viewed  as  worthwhile  by  not  only  your  Commission  but  by  the  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  housing  all  throughout  America. 

Some  of  the  other  mayors  tell  me  that  they  can’t  do  as  well  as 
Philadelphia  because  they  have  different  type  housing.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  the  masonry  type  construction,  which  was  started  back 
in  the  colonial  days  — it  wasn’t  started  by  Jack  Kelly.  Of  course  he 
always  said  that  this  was  a mason’s  town  — and  he  wasn’t  referring 
to  the  fraternal  organization;  he  meant  bricks.  And  for  that  reason  I 
think  in  Philadelphia  we  have  a better  opportunity  to  go  ahead  with 
the  rehabilitation  program  than  in  cities  like  Detroit  or  Milwaukee, 
which  have  pretty  heavy  sections  of  frame  houses. 

We  believe  this  entire  situation  can  be  solved.  We  believe  that  we 
in  Philadelphia  exemplify  what  is  known  as  a sense  of  urgency  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  the  Urban  Coalition  which 
was,  as  you  know.  Senator,  co-chaired  by  Andy  Heiskell,  of  Time  and 
Lije,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
Organization,  who  is  a great  civil  rights  advocate.  And  in  that  group 
were  Henry  Ford  and  Walter  Reuther,  George  Meaney,  Ed  Keenan, 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies,  and  many  other 
heads  of  industry  as  well  as  civil  rights  leaders  and  people  in  nonprofit 
organizations  who  united,  accepted  the  fact  that  we  have  a sense  of 
urgency  in  the  big  cities  of  America  today,  and  committed  themselves 
just  as  our  founding  fathers  did  in  Philadelphia  back  in  1776.  They 
pledged  their  life  as  well  as  their  honor  to  the  commitment  that  not 
only  should  government  go  ahead  but  that  private  industry  and  the 
private  sector  of  the  community,  and  the  nonprofit  organizations, 
should  go  ahead  with  programs  which  could  be  helpful  to  the  big 
cities  of  America.  And  with  regard  to  the  pledge  they  made  with 
respect  to  constructing  at  least  one  million  low-income  housing  units 
and  providing  at  least  one  million  jobs  for  the  underprivileged  and 
improving  the  attainable  goal  of  better  training  and  better  education, 
I do  believe  that  they  can  be  helpful. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  not  relying  entirely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  they  are  putting  some  emphasis  on  the  state 
governments  and  on  the  private  sector  as  well.  And  again  I say  the 
note  of  the  commitment  by  the  insurance  companies  was  more  than 
just  encouraging.  It  shows  they  meant  what  they  said. 

As  I stated  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  John  McCormack,  in  our 
presentation  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
meeting  we  had  in  Washington  only  two  weeks  ago,  never  before  did 
we  have  a commitment  of  the  private  industry  as  we  do  today.  And  I 
think  with  their  cooperation  that  we  can  really  solve  some  of  these 
situations. 


I trust  and  hope  that  with  the  knowhow  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  you,  and  with  the  talent  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  field,  that 
your  Commission  will  be  successful. 

I was  saying  to  the  Senator  while  we  were  having  lunch  that  I was 
reading  only  the  other  day  that  people  have  been  talking  about  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities  for  the  last  three  decades,  and  now  it  is 
time  to  get  beyond  the  talking  stage  and  call  for  action.  I happen  to 
be  an  action  man.  When  I became  Mayor  I wanted  to  be  Mayor  be- 
cause I knew  that  that  is  where  the  action  was.  And  I think  that  this 
is  what  we  have  to  do  because,  as  we  predicted  three  or  four  years  ago, 
in  the  big  cities  of  America  there  was  smoke  on  the  horizon  and  last 
year  we  saw  the  fire.  And  unless  we  solve  these  problems,  with  the 
cause  of  unrest,  particularly  in  the  field  of  housing,  you  are  going 
to  have  not  only  unrest  but  you  are  going  to  have  unhappiness  and 
finally  violence  again. 

You  cannot  solve  it  by  saying,  “Well,  now,  we  will  wait  until  next 
spring,  or  we  will  wait  until  next  Fourth  of  July.”  You  have  got  to 
begin  and  do  it  now.  And  I hope  that  those  who  are  interested  will 
not  drop  their  activity  in  this  respect  because  things  have  slowed  down 
and  the  cool  weather  is  here.  Today  is  the  first  day  of  autumn  or,  as 
they  say  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  this  is  the  first  day  of  fall. 
And  I trust  and  hope  that  many  other  people  will  unite  with  your 
Commission  in  going  ahead  with  an  action  program  to  bring  about 
the  solution  of  this  very  trying  problem  in  the  greatest  crisis  that 
America  has  faced  in  the  last  decade. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor. 

I am  told  that  an  even  more  remarkable  fact  than  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  going  to  put  up  a billion  dollars  is  that  FHA 
has  agreed  to  insure  those  mortgages.  Is  that  correct? 

Mayor  Tate:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Douglas:  So  wonders  never  cease. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  we  appreciate  your 
coming  with  us.  Mayor,  and  we  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Adjournment.) 


Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers 
Independence  Hall 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Afternoon,  September  22,  1967 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  may  have  your  atten- 
tion, we  would  like  to  reconvene  now. 
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Our  witnesses  this  afternoon  are  Miss  Fern  M.  Colborn,  Mr.  Alvin 
Echols,  Mrs.  Alice  Lipscomb,  and  the  Rev.  William  Bentley.  After  they 
are  all  through  we  will  have  a period  of  interrogation  by  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Our  first  witness  will  be  Miss  Colborn, ^ who  is  the  Secretary  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  for  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments and  Neighborhood  Centers.  Miss  Colborn. 


STATEMENT  BY  FERN  COLBORN 


Miss  Colborn:  Thank  you.  I will  not  read  my  prepared  statement,^ 
but 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  aJl 
have  to  try  harder  to  get  a greater  acceptance,  so  that  we  get  financing 
for  the  housing  program  that  we  need  to  do.  I make  the  statement  that 
is  very  familiar  to  all  members  of  the  Commission:  that  our  housing 
programs  are  too  small,  too  limited,  and  too  late. 


Communication  Breakdown  in  Family  Care 

I refer  to  the  lack  of  communication  between  government  agencies 
and  the  effect  that  this  has  on  the  housing  of  families.  I note  that  the 
kind  of  communication  that  I,  personally,  and  our  organization,  have 
been  involved  in  stimulating  between  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  finally  resulted  — about  three  years  ago  — in  some 
directives  being  issued  which  required  consultation  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  that  existed  between  HEW  programs  and  housing 
programs. 

Now,  we  are  again  in  the  same  boat  with  regard  to  the  221(d)(3) 
program,  as  the  welfare  administration  in  some  states  is  willing  to  pay 
one  amount  of  rent  for  a family  who  is  occupying  a 221(d)(3),  and  this 
rent  is  about  a third  larger  than  the  actual  rent  paid  for  the  same 
accommodations  by  other  families  in  the  same  221(d)(3).  That  is  one 
kind  of  example  that  calls  for  more  communication. 

Another  kind  of  example  I would  like  to  cite,  where  communication 
breaks  down,  has  to  do  with  some  of  the  newer  programs.  We  got 

^Known  in  social  work  field  for  stimulating  social  education  and  action  pro- 
grams for  settlement  houses  and  special  services  to  public  housing.  Member  of 
Joint  Task  Force  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Services  for  Public  Housing 
Residents,  1963.  Given  Jane  Addams  Award  for  Service  to  Humanity,  1967.  Author 
of  The  Neighborhood  in  Urban  Renewal  (New  York:  Whiteside  and  William 
Morrow  and  Company  1955);  Buildings  of  Tomorrow  (New  York:  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  1963)  and  many  articles.  Retired 
from  Federation  post,  1968. 

^ Written  statement  follows  extemporaneous  remarks,  beginning  page  405. 
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established  in  the  OEO  legislation  merely  a precedent  kind  of  pro- 
vision so  that  people  would  not  suffer  cuts  in  their  welfare  allowance 
and  the  housing  if  they  went  on  the  OEO  payroll,  and  the  Housing 
Assistance  Agency  agreed  that  they  would  apply  the  same  criteria  to 
their  eligibility  for  public  housing  so  they  wouldn’t  be  put  out.  But 
Congress  has  in  the  meantime  passed  another  program.  I refer  here 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  lliere  have  been  demonstration  grants 
that  have  made  possible  the  employment  of  older  people  on  a part- 
time  basis  — which  is  right,  in  my  opinion  — and  if  these  older  people 
happen  to  live  in  public  housing,  their  income  from  their  job  under 
the  Older  People’s  Program  will  not  endanger  their  Social  Security 
check,  which  means  they  are  not  over-income  Social  Security-wise, 
but  it  will  endanger  whether  or  not  they  can  stay  in  public  housing. 

So  we  have  had  various  instances,  not  only  under  this  demonstration 
program  but  under  others,  that  have  caused  people  to  give  up  their 
job  who  would  prefer  to  work  and  who  could  make  a real  contribution 
to  some  of  the  new  things  we  are  trying  to  do.  Yet  they  get  hung  up 
because  of  this  lack  of  communication. 

In  my  remarks  on  employment  and  housing,  I note  our  serious 
concern  about  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  among  the  unskilled 
and  among  minority  groups.  For  many  years  our  day-to-day  contacts 
with  families  have  shown  clearly  that  there  are  thousands  of  families 
whose  hrst  need  is  more  money.  This  would  make  it  possible  to 
“keep  Johnny  in  shoes’’  and  keep  him  in  school.  The  deterioration 
of  this  country’s  Johnnies  began  two  or  three  generations  ago  when 
he  didn’t  have  shoes.  It  was  then  his  family  began  to  drift  from  city 
to  city,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  so  that  the  home  lost  the  roots 
of  family  stability  and  the  child’s  education  became  the  casualty. 
Today  the  Johnnies  are  some  of  the  men  who  have  disappeared  from 
our  census  rolls  (one  in  six  young  adult  Negro  males);  but  many  have 
left  behind  fatherless  children  without  the  protection  of  a stable 
home  and  a stable  family. 

I am  not  referring  to  Negro  fathers  alone.  Too  often  mothers  who 
bear  these  children  are  also  the  products  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
society  two  generations  ago.  Yet  we  still  fail  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
these  children  in  broken  homes.  Since  our  laws  rightly  state  that 
families  who  must  move  because  of  public  improvements  must  be 
placed  in  a proper  house,  and  since  we  have  dealt  so  meagerly  with  our 
housing  programs,  we  compound  one  problem  with  another  and 
crowd  these  broken  families  into  our  public  housing  units,  almost 
always  without  help,  guidance  or  friends.  This  is  without  doubt  one 
of  our  most  shortsighted  policies  today. 

This  may  seem  a peculiar  description  of  employment  policies,  but 
it  is  deliberate.  We  are  trying  to  say  to  you  that  these  concerns  are 
all  one  piece  and  must  be  so  handled:  guidance,  housing,  leadership 
must  be  made  available. 
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Too  Little  Spent  on  Research 


We  would  add  also  that  we  don’t  know  enough,  and  there  has 
been  too  litttle  inclination  to  spend  money  on  research,  to  learn  how 
to  meet  these  problems.  Some  of  the  lew  research  and  demonstration 
programs  now  being  carried  on  with  public  lunds  may  well  be  raising 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  economy  can  ever  afford  these 
costs  if  all  persons  are  employed  by  private  industry.  If  this  is  finally 
proven  to  be  true,  we  may  be  forced  to  write  a new  section  to  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Act  to  make  the  government  the  employer 
of  last  resort,  as  suggested  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  so  that  anyone 
looking  for  work  and  not  finding  it  is  automatically  given  a job. 

Now  I want  to  give  a couple  of  quick  illustrations  here  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  I am  talking  about,  because  this  spiral  of  family  prob- 
lems keeps  going  clown  and  down  since  we  are  not  getting  the  right 
help  and  are  not  getting  help  in  large  enough  numbers. 

Very  recently  I was  doing  a study  in  a city  and  we  happened  to 
have  a settlement  there  that  has  six  branches.  So  I had  the  opporunity 
to  find  out  about  families  who  live  in  that  town  — who  were  Negro 
families,  who  were  white  families,  and  families  who  came  out  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  cultural  background.  Then  I went  to  talk  with  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Housing  Authority.  I went  to  talk  with  him 
because  three  of  the  branches  that  I had  visited  were  operating  out 
of  the  community  facilities  in  public  housing,  and  they  had  talked 
with  me  about  the  large  number  of  families  with  whom  they  were 
working  where  the  woman  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  they  were  facing.  Over  40  percent  of  each  of  those 
three  projects  were  made  up  of  families  with  the  woman  the  head  of 
the  household. 

I asked  the  Housing  Authority  executive,  “Is  there  any  other  pos- 
sible way  out  of  this  than  to  crowd  this  many  families,  with  the  kinds 
of  common  problems  that  these  families  have,  together  in  your  housing 
development? 

He  said,  “Well,  Number  1,  you  have  been  around  town  and  you  see 
what  the  highway  program  is  doing  to  us,  and  I of  course  have  to 
house  those  families;  and  the  only  program  we  have  to  house  them  in 
is  the  public  housing  program,  and  what  else  is  there  for  me  to  do?” 

Then  he  said,  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  less  than  2,500  units 
in  our  total  program  here  — ” this  is  a city  of  a little  over  100,000  — 
“the  Housing  Assistance  Agency  says  to  us  that  we  can’t  use  any  of 
our  money  for  social  services.  So  I can’t  even  employ  any  skilled  help 
to  alleviate  this  problem  but  must  depend  entirely  on  the  community 
agencies,  one  of  which  you  are  visiting,  of  course.” 


Problem  Families 

Then  he  said  to  me,  “I  would  like  to  read  you  the  applications  of 
two  families  I have  to  make  decisions  on  this  afternoon.”  In  one 
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family,  the  mother  was  18  years  of  age.  She  had  two  children.  She 
had  a record  of  being  involved  in  some  illegal  practices  in  the  com- 
munity. She  was  not  married,  and  the  two  children  she  indicated  had 
different  fathers,  and  she  was  a leader  among  the  groups  who  were 
identified  as  the  leaders  of  violence  in  that  community. 

He  said,  “Now,  if  I don’t  give  her  a house,  then  I will  be  accused 
of  discrimination,  and  she  will  use  this  to  whip  up  sentiment  in  our 
community.  If  I do  give  her  a house,  then  1 don’t  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  with  the  other  tenants  in  view  of  her  total  background.’’ 
And  he  said,  “I  happen  to  know  her;  she  is  really  a mixed  up  person 
and  needs  medical  treatment.’’ 

He  picked  up  the  other  record,  which  had  many  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  the  first.  This  second  woman  had  been  arrested  four 
times  for  alcoholism  and  other  illicit  practices.  He  said,  “What  do 
I do  wdth  this  woman?  Shall  I put  all  these  people  in  the  same  project 
and  therefore  really  compound  the  problems  in  that  project,  or  shall 
I put  them  in  different  projects?’’ 

Now,  my  point  is  that  there  is  knowledge  that  these  two  families 
and  all  the  other  families  that  he  was  talking  about  could  have  gotten 
considerable  help.  Some  of  the  demonstration  projects  that  have  been 
done  in  this  area  help  families  who  are  in  many  of  the  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties that  I have  indicated  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time,  from  what  we  know  about  it  — which  is  too  little 
— in  general  I would  say  two  years. 

Now,  the  cost  of  leadership  and  technical  skilled  help  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  is  much  cheaper  than  the  cost  to  society  otherwise.  And 
I am  talking  here  about  families  who  do  not  participate  at  this  point, 
when  they  are  in  this  condition,  in  our  community  organization  pro- 
grams or  in  other  parts  of  our  society.  Somebody  has  to  help  them  get 
on  board  with  society,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  get  the 
wherewithal  to  do  this  and  that  w^e  put  it  at  the  point  w'here  it  is  easily 
accessible  and  can  be  used  by  these  families. 

In  my  prepared  remarks  also  I have  a section  that  I call,  “A  Roof 
is  Not  Enough.’’  Here  I am  talking  about  today’s  community  organiza- 
tion and  what  the  community  organization  can  do  to  improve  neigh- 
borhoods. People  must  know'  each  other.  They  must  have  a sense  of 
pride  and  a sense  of  sharing  in  their  neighborhood.  I know  that  other 
people  who  are  on  the  panel  here  w'ith  me  are  going  to  talk  specifically 
to  that;  so  I am  merely  going  to  say  something  about  how  backw'ards 
w'e  try  to  do  things  today. 

For  too  long,  well-meaning  people  have  endeavored  to  teach  house- 
keeping skills  to  families  in  low'-rent  public  housing  because  it  was 
good  economics  for  housing  management.  AVdien  w'e  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  wrong  reason,  our  success  is  minimal.  In  a few  projects  that  I 
have  follow'ed,  w'here  skilled  social  workers  have  worked  wdth  families 
w'ho  had  given  up  on  society,  the  first  sign  of  change  often  came  w'hen 
the  head  of  the  household  cleaned  up  the  yard  or  painted  the  outside 
of  the  house.  Next  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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children  when  they  go  to  school  or  come  to  groups  at  the  settlement. 
Third,  the  woman  of  the  house  cleans  herself  up  — and  last,  she  cleans 
her  house. 

Poor  Public  Services  in  Poor  Neighborhoods 

Now,  my  point  here  is  that  for  many  families  the  appearance  of  the 
neighborhood  comes  hrst.  Yet  too  often  an  endeavor  is  made  to  teach 
them  to  clean  their  house  first.  If  we  start  at  the  other  end  we  might 
be  more  successful.  And  since  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood 
comes  first  to  her,  it  is  very  paradoxical  that  too  many  cities  and  states 
. . . forget  to  clean  garbage  in  poor  sections 
. . . forget  to  clean  the  streets 
. . . provide  less  than  minimal  police  protection 

. . . require  public  housing  tenants  to  pay  for  their  own  guards 
through  their  rents,  even  though  the  city  has  already  been  paid  for 
this  service 

. . . have  poor  school  buildings 
. . . have  failed  in  their  education  responsibilities 
. . . handle  public  assistance  on  the  Elizabethan  poor-law  concept. 
We  need  less  talk,  less  hatred,  and  more  endeavor  to  create  a climate 
for  all  to  accept  responsibility  for  what  has  to  be  done.  This  is  what  1 
call  “winning  the  war  at  home.”  We  know  how  to  do  better  than  we 
do.  Surely,  the  violence  and  bloodshed  of  this  past  summer  should  be 
showing  us  that  the  inner-city  ghetto  into  which  we  have  forced  the 
Negro,  the  Puerto  Rican,  the  Mexican  and  the  Indian  migrants  to 
cluster,  surrounding  these  citizens  with  the  white  suburbs  and  their 
superior  accommodations,  will  not  work  for  today’s  interstate  mi- 
grants, just  as  it  did  not  work  for  their  predecessors  who  were  inter- 
country migrants.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  groups  were  helped  to 
share  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  land  that  they  were  able  to  make  their 
contribution  to  this  country.  The  job  is  yet  to  be  done  with  our  fellow 
; citizens  who  are  inter-state  and  inter-city  migrants. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Miss  Fern  M,  Colborn  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers 

On  behalf  of  the  organization  I represent  I wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the 
Commission  for  the  yeoman  service  you  are  rendering  through  these  hearings.  We 
wish  you  every  success  in  the  work  you  are  doing  to  help  build  our  cities  anew. 
Be  assured  of  our  support  as  you  give  leadership  in  seeking  solutions  to  today’s 
problems. 

Each  year  our  staff  spends  several  days  analyzing  the  information  we  have 
1 secured  in  that  year  from  the  cities  across  the  United  States  where  we  have  settle- 
ments  and  neighborhood  centers.  Last  June  as  we  did  this  we  also  asked  ourselves 
what  we  could  pass  on  to  your  Commission  that  would  be  useful. 

^ We  listed  four  priorities: 

I (1)  Housing,  with  all  its  physical  and  social  ramifications 

(2)  Employment,  particularly  as  related  to  persons  without  skills  and  minority 
3i  groups 

I (3)  The  importance  of  leadership  at  all  levels 

1 
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(4)  The  urgent  need  to  make  the  neighborhood  a human  place  to  live 

Unlike  most  lists  of  this  kind  today  we  did  not  make  a special  point  about  educa- 
tion, although  we  are,  of  course  vitally  interested  in  it  and  surely  understand  its  con- 

nection to  all  four  priorities.  We  are  happy  that  the  problems  of  education  are 
receiving  front-page  attention  today.  Education  has  friends  and  acceptance  as  a 
necessity  of  life  far  beyond  the  four  priorities  I have  just  listed.  It  is  good  that  the 
great  furor  today  is  for  everyone  to  have  an  education  ecpial  to  his  ability.  The 
question  remaining  is,  when  will  we  agree  to  pay  for  it? 

But  society  has  not  accepted  the  thesis  that 

. . . everyone  should  have  a decent  home 

. . . everyone  should  have  a job 

. . . every  slum  should  be  made  into  a decent  neighborhood 
...  we  can  afford  the  leadership  to  do  the  job 

Wc  aie  far  ahead  of  three  decades  ago,  thanks  to  leadership  in  our  government 
given  by  Senators  Douglas,  Sparkman,  Wagner,  Taft,  Ellender  and  other  great 
men;  so  that  these  four  priorities  are  written  into  law  as  goals  of  our  society.  But 
we  have  not  yet  as  a people  become  willing  to  foot  the  bill  to  attain  the  goals. 

Housing 

We  appear  before  you  today  as  a friend  and  supporter  of  government  subsidies 
to  housing,  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  wish  to  point  up  inequities. 

I began  my  career  in  .settlements  here  in  this  city  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  During  my  years  as  a young  worker  we  nudged  City 
Hall  to  tear  down  the  stables  of  the  early  Philadelphia  gentry.  These  had  been 
converted  to  rooming  houses  and  filled  with  so-called  “hot-beds”  two  decades 
before.  Today  in  this  city  the  houses  in  the  same  neighborhood  that  housed  a 
working  man’s  family  — one  family  to  a house  — in  the  thirties,  crowded  and 
well-worn  as  it  was  then,  are  now  housing  one  family  to  a room.  It  is  more 
crowded,  more  worn  out  and  more  dilapidated.  Also  today  there  is  a city  plan; 
a highway  will  soon  come,  and  that  section  in  this  city,  I understand,  is  part  of 
the  Model  Cities  submission. 

From  the  stables  with  their  dingy  no-window  lofts  filled  with  “hot-beds,”  through 
the  complete  circle  to  the  family  rooming-houses  filled  with  hungry,  swollen- 
bellied,  ill-clothed  children  sleeping  on  the  floor,  is  over  half  a century;  and  still 
the  matter  of  a decent  house  for  every  family  is  in  the  planning  stage.  This  is 
too  little  and  too  slow  and  too  late  for  a society  that  is  spending  millions  to  get 
to  the  moon  and  aims  to  reach  its  goal  within  a few  months. 

I chose  my  illustration  from  Philadelphia  because  I know  it  and  love  it  and 
maybe  because  we  are  meeting  today  in  Independence  Square,  in  these  buildings 
that  are  such  great  symbols  of  our  democracy.  An  even  sadder  part  is  that  the 
illustration  fits  most  every  city  of  our  country. 

What  can  you  do  as  a Commission  to  get  decent  housing  for  every  person?  Our 
national  housing  programs  are  too  small,  too  limited,  and  too  late. 

In  1962  the  Federal  Government  spent  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  for 
families  of  middle  income  or  more  on  housing,  as  for  poor  families.  It  spent  §820 
million  to  subsidize  housing  for  poor  people.  (The  sum  includes  Government 
housing  expenditures  through  public  housing,  public  assistance  and  savings 
through  income  tax  deductions.)  This  §820  million  went  to  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
population. 

In  the  same  year  the  Federal  Government  spent  §2.9  billion  to  subsidize  housing 
for  those  of  middle  incomes  or  more.  ( I his  sum  represents  only  savings  from 
income  tax  deductions.) 

Next  to  the  “too  little  and  too  late”  aspect  of  our  housing  program  comes,  to 
put  it  clearly,  “government  red  tape.”  Everything  moves  too  slowly;  the  details 
and  paper  work  are  beyond  necessity.  Too  many  people  must  approve  too  many 
details.  Too  many  guidelines  based  upon  the  statistical  data  that  represent 
the  average  are  applied  by  government  agencies  and  too  little  room  is  left  for 
local  flexibility.  Since  we  know  the  members  of  this  distinguished  Commission 
are  very  familiar  with  delays  that  are  unnecessary  and  unwarranted,  let  us  simply 
register  this  problem  as  another  to  be  solved. 
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We  would  next  mention  the  lack  of  communication  between  government  agen- 
cies. (Discussion  covered  in  oral  remarks.) 

. . . For  many  generations  our  society  has  assumed  that  one-fifth  of  familv 
income  should  go  for  rent.  Yet  the  amount  paid  for  icnt  by  all  renters  in  this 
country  is  approximately  16  percent  of  income.  How  then  do  we  do  as  a society 
for  our  low-income  families?  In  the  low-rent  public  housing  field  about  22  per- 
cent of  income  goes  for  shelter,  by  act  of  Congress,  rent  supplements  are  predi- 
cated on  25  percent  of  income  going  foi  rent.  1 he  poor  pay  more. 

Employment 

(See  oral  remarks,  page  402.) 

A Roof  Is  Not  Enough 

I am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that  every  individual  needs  and  should  have  a 
decent  home,  a family  and  friends,  and  be  a part  of  his  community. 

Our  democracy  did  very  well  on  this  as  long  as  we  were  primarily  a rural  nation. 
That  is  now  over  and  we  must  now  get  hold  of  our  city  problem.  The  face-to-face 
relationships  of  the  early  days  must  be  recreated.  Neighbors  must  know  each 
other  and  they  must  have  a sense  of  pride  and  sharing  in  their  neighborhood. 

This  is  something  about  which  settlements  and  neighborhood  centers  have 
considerable  experience  to  offer.  We  place  high  emphasis  upon  the  face-to-face,  one- 
to-one  relationship.  Jane  Addams  did  this  in  part  at  Hull  House  over  a cup  of 
tea  before  her  fireplace.  She  also  went  out  in  the  streets  and  searched  out  the 
problem,  whether  it  was  in  employment,  poor  housing,  poor  street  cleaning  or 
poor  police  protection.  The  same  thing  is  done  today  by  the  modern  neighborhood 
organization  worker.  He  uses  coffee  and  sometimes  adds  donuts.  He  also  gets  out 
on  the  streets,  where  the  problems  are.  He  directs  people  to  hospitals;  he  refers 
them  to  job  centers.  He  helps  them  organize  into  groups  for  civic  action.  Concern 
for  conditions  in  their  neighborhood,  and  a desire  for  earnest  dedicated  public 
officials  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  in  these  groups. 

I am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  one  of  the  early  and  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  took  place  as  part  of  the  urban  renewal  development  in  this 
city.  This  was  at  the  Germantown  Settlement,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  staff  members  of  your  Commission,  Mr.  Walter  Smart.  He  then 
moved  on  to  Boston,  where  with  Ed  Logue  he  has  done  bigger  things  — also,  as 
basic,  in  the  sense  of  creating  neighborhoods  for  people. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  today,  largely  by  those  who  have  had  little  contact 
with  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  needs  of  low-income  people  in  our  cities.  These  people 
say,  “just  give  the  poor  leadership,  they  know  what  to  do.”  No  organization  has 
had  more  experience  with  low-income  people  than  settlements.  We  have  always 
used  the  leadership  to  be  found  among  the  people  with  whom  we  worked.  Leader- 
ship is  there.  Just  like  the  rest  of  society,  some  people  have  these  skills  and  many 
do  not.  These  are  the  people  who  must  have  a proper  roof  over  their  head,  but 
beyond  that  they  need  the  guidance  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Relatives  are  too 
often  absent.  We  now  know  that  as  long  as  people  are  “without  name”  to  each 
other  and  are  caught  in  the  anonymous  life  of  the  big  city,  we  must  provide 
skilled  leadership  so  that  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  people  themselves 
can  be  unleashed  in  their  own  efforts  to  help  themselves.  This  the  neighborhood 
center  can  do.  Congress  has  now  provided  funds  for  neighborhood  facilities.  Next 
must  come  money  for  “core  leadership”  so  that  the  downward  spiral  that  we  have 
described  on  these  pages  can  be  reversed. 

(Remainder  of  Miss  Colborn’s  prepared  statement  covered  in  oral  remarks.) 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Colborn. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Echols,  Jr.,  member  of  several 
Philadelphia  committees  active  on  urban  problems.  Mr.  Echols. 


STATEMENT  BY  ALVIN  ECHOLS 


Mr.  Echols:  1 Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I know  you  have  a statement  here  that  looks  quite  voluminous  — but 
it  is  triple-spaced;  so  1 hope  maybe  we  can  get  through  with  this  in 
less  than  the  time  allotted.  But  if  I am  not  doing  so,  please  raise  your 
hand  and  I will  try  to  cut  it  as  much  a I can.  For  very  specific  reasons 
I would  like  to  give  the  statement  as  it  has  been  prepared. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  has  two  main  interests:  (1)  the  generation  of  “ideas  and 
instruments  for  a revolutionary  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
American  city;”  and  (2)  finding  ways  of  “making  cities  more  livable, 
with  attention  to  the  need  for  increasing  the  supply  of  decent,  low- 
cost  housing.” 

Now,  the  North  City  Congress,  of  which  I am  a staff  person  — and 
my  views  are  therefore  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  my  organization 
as  to  what  we  need  for  a revolutionary  approach  to  this  problem  — 
the  North  City  Congress  is  a community  neighborhood  organization. 
It  is  a nonprofit,  tax-exempt  community  organization,  a federation 
of  independent  neighborhood  groups,  institutions,  agencies,  businesses, 
and  concerned  individuals  in  North  Central  Philadelphia.  This  is,  by 
the  way,  probably  the  third  or  fourth  largest  ghetto  in  this  Nation. 

The  Board  of  Directors  basically  comes  from  the  neighborhood  in 
which  we  live  and  in  which  we  work.  The  geographical  area  of  con- 
cern has  approximately  330,000  people  (85  percent  of  whom  are  non- 
white) — as  large  as  some  of  our  large-sized  cities.  The  indices  of  sub- 
employment,  poverty,  low  educational  achievement,  poor  health, 
overcrowding,  housing  deterioration,  lack  of  municipal  services  and 
facilities,  crime,  delinquency,  and  welfare  dependency  are  higher  in 
this  area  by  far  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  housing  in  North  Central  Philadelphia 
is  substandard,  compared  to  15  percent  citywide.  Thousands  of  homes 
are  abandoned.  The  overcrowding  rate  is  triple  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Over  half  of  the  residents  have  less  than  nine  years  of  school- 
ing and  one  out  of  three  families  earns  under  $3,000  per  year.  Male 
unemployment  is  at  least  twice  the  rate  for  the  city  at  large  — 12  per- 
cent according  to  the  figures  developed  by  our  State  Employment 
Service.  Of  course  we  know  that  we  can  only  count  those  who  have 
been  looking  for  work  and  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Services;  so  all  those  who  have  not  are  not  shown  in  their  figures. 
That  is  why  in  certain  parts  of  North  Philadelphia  you  would  prob- 
ably find  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  maybe  20  or  30 
percent. 

We  are  constantly  confronted  by  families  whose  children  are  bitten 
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by  rats,  and  so  forth.  I know  you  have  heard  that  story,  and  it  is  no 
different  in  North  Central  Idiiladelphia  than  in  Harlem  or  certain 
parts  of  Chicago. 

Let  me  deal  for  a moment  with  our  urban  renewal  program,  and 
I am  sure  that  you  are  (juite  proud  of  that.  So  what  I say  I hope  we 
can  take  in  the  best  light. 

In  spite  of  Philadelphia’s  much  praised  url)an  renewal  program 
(which  no  doubt  has  some  major  accomplishments  to  its  credit),  the 
housing  situation  throughout  the  city’s  low-income  areas  is  in  des- 
perate straits.  We  still  have  our  150, ()()()  households  in  the  region 
which  cannot  pay  for  standard  housing  and  still  have  enough  money 
left  for  minimum  necessities. 

A Community  Renewal  Program  study  estimates  that  the  years 
1960-70  are  seeing  more  low-income  families  but  less  housing  for  them. 
I he  predicted  shortage  of  low-rent  units  in  the  city  for  1970  is  60,000 
units.  Public  housing  has  a reported  waiting  list  of  6,000,  reflecting 
the  many  families  who  need  these  dwellings  as  contrasted  to  the  very 
short  supply. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  city’s  wide  recognition  of  the  desperate  need 
for  many  more  low-income  units,  the  next  six  years  will  see  literally 
thousands  of  poverty-stricken  families  and  individuals  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  public  action,  forced  to  compete  for  housing  in  a 
market  which  the  policy  makers  know  has  fewer  and  fewer  decent 
homes  for  low-income  persons.  One  flagrant  example  of  this  is  the 
city’s  continued  planning  for  the  Crosstown  Expressway,  a South 
Philadelphia  artery  which  will  displace  approximately  6,000  people, 
70  percent  of  whom  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

I mention  these  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  to  describe  for 
you  the  community  in  which  1 live  and  work,  but  also  to  indicate  the 
pessimism  that  1 feel  about  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  conditions  in  an  effective  manner.  This  way  of  life,  with 
all  its  frustration  and  degradation,  is  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  poor 
urban  ghetto-dwellers.  This  is  the  way  of  life  that  has  been  forced  on 
black  people  since  they  arrived  on  these  shores  centuries  ago.  Where 
is  there  a ray  of  hope  that  this  long  nightmare  will  come  to  an  end? 


Piecemeal  Programs  Cannot  Solve  the  Problems 

Faced  with  these  conditions,  the  United  States  continually  comes 
forward  with  poorly  thought-out,  piecemeal  programs.  Certainly  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  gets  at  part  of  the  need  with  his  tax  program  for  private 
investment  in  low-income  areas.  No  doubt  Senator  Javitz  gets  at  a 
part  of  the  need  with  his  proposed  domestic  development  bank.  Cer- 
tainly Governor  Hughes  is  talking  about  part  of  the  need  with  his 
plea  for  better  insurance  coverage  in  the  slums.  But  where  is  there 
someone  at  the  policy  level  of  national  government  saying,  “Here  is  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  racism  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  here  is  a 
multifaceted  program,  with  a 10-year  timetable  to  solve  it?’’ 
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Riots  and  disorders  point  not  to  the  failure  of  this  or  that  single 
jn'ogram  but  to  serious  structural  inadequacies  in  the  way  our  society 
operates  (or  fails  to  operate)  in  meeting  basic  human  needs. 

1 believe  that  America  has  the  resources  to  bring  poverty  to  an 
end  and  to  give  real  hope  of  liberty  to  those  wdio  are  bound  by  the 
shackles  of  racial  discrimination.  But  do  we  have  the  will?  We  are 
faced  with  a national  sickness,  a national  pathology  — our  acceptance  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  and  our  unwillingness  to  mount  a national 
program  that  would  offer  real  hope  of  removing  these  cancers  from 
our  national  life. 

Speaking  from  this  perspective,  1 cannot  urge  upon  your  Commis- 
sion anything  less  than  a total  national  program,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars,  to  meet  our  urban  needs.  Piece- 
meal programs  wdll  ne\er  do  the  job.  We  need  to  define  the  problem 
in  its  interlocking  complexity,  then  come  up  wdth  programs  that  wall 
give  real  hope  to  all  our  people  that  there  is  a national  commitment 
to  making  poverty  and  discrimination  things  of  the  past. 

Although  your  Commission  is  concerned  with  low-income  housing, 
1 am  sure  that  you  w^ould  agree  that  housing  cannot  neatly  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  needs,  f w'ould  regard  it  as  a tragedy  if  your  Com- 
mission, after  its  months  of  study  and  research,  w^ere  to  recommend  to 
the  President  yet  another  set  of  purely  housing  proposals,  for  this 
would  only  help  to  lead  the  country  down  another  blind  alley  of  piece- 
meal programming,  ff  we  are  really  talking  about  generating  “ideas 
and  instruments  for  a revolutionary  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  American  city,”  then  we  should  be  careful  not  to  limit  ourselves 
to  a few^  specific  housing  proposals  — like  rent  supplements  or  new' 
approaches  to  public  housing,  new’  ways  of  using  FHA  or  new’  ap- 
proaches to  luring  private  investment  into  the  slums  — as  important 
as  these  may  be  as  part  of  a broader  program. 


Goals  for  the  Needed  Overall  Program 

Let  me  suggest,  in  the  limited  time  f have,  some  of  the  elements 
which  f believe  must  go  into  that  “broader  program.”  The  first  re- 
quisite is  a clear  establishment  of  national  goals  and  priorities.  At 
the  highest  levels  of  government  there  needs  to  be  a place  where  the 
root  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination  can  be  defined,  planning 
carried  out  to  find  solutions,  and  resources  allocated  to  meet  goals 
wdthin  specific  periods  of  time,  f agree  wdth  the  w’riters  of  the  Free- 
dom Budget  that  the  best  place  for  this  to  occur  is  probably  in  the 
President’s  Economic  Reports  and  the  Federal  Budget.  I believe  that 
at  least  the  following  eight  goals  must  be  set  forth  and  resources  allo- 
cated to  meet  them.  With  leadership  and  commitment,  f believe  that 
most  of  the  goals  realistically  could  be  reached  in  a 10-year  time  span. 

1.  The  establishment  of  full  employment  assuring,  through  both 
private  and  public  efforts,  w’ork  for  all  wdio  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 
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2.  The  assurance  oT  a(le(|iiaie  income  to  those  who  are  employed, 
with  the  extensions  of  minimum  wai»e  coverage  that  this  would 
necessitate. 

3.  Ihe  provision  of  adecpiate  social  insurance  for  those  who  are 
temporarily  unemjdoyed,  so  that  they  will  not  fall  into  destitution. 

d'he  establishment  of  adeejuate  insurance,  assistance,  and  income- 
support  programs  for  those  who  cannot  or  should  not  work. 

5.  The  provision  of  modern  medical  care  and  educational  op})C)i- 
tunity  for  all,  at  a cost  within  their  means. 

6.  The  overcoming  of  neglect  in  the  public;  sector  with  programs  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution,  to  provide  hospitals  and  classrooms, 
transportation,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

7.  The  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  the  promotion  of 
ecjual  opportunity. 

8.  Within  this  context,  the  destruction  of  the  slum  ghetto  and  the 
provision  of  decent  hc^using  for  all  citizens. 

If  we  can  talk  about  a program  of  this  dimension,  then  we  are  talk- 
ing realistically  about  “revolutionary  improvement  in  the  cjuality  of 
the  American  city’’  and  we  can  begin  to  discuss  how  the  need  for  low- 
cost  housing  can  fit  in. 

Every  discussion  of  low-income  housing  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
main  housing  problem  is  poverty,  that  is,  the  inability  of  poor  people 
to  afford  decent  housing.  Idiere  is  simply  a gap  between  what  poor 
people  can  afford  and  the  price  of  decent  housing.  Thus  the  poor  are 
left  with  the  dregs  — the  hand-me-downs  and  cast-offs  of  the  housing 
market. 

Guaranteed  Income  to  Generate  Economic  Power 

A major  way  to  attack  this  problem  is  to  provide  people  with  good 
incomes  so  that  they  can  use  their  economic  power  to  demand  good 
housing.  If  the  first  three  goals  cited  above  were  met,  we  would  be 
placing  economic  power  in  people’s  hands  and  would  be  a long  way 
toward  the  goal  of  decent  housing  for  every  citizen.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Federal  Government  must  become 
what  has  been  called  “the  employer  of  last  resort.’’  We  support  the 
recent  calls  that  the  Government  step  into  the  employment  picture, 
not  only  in  its  present  capacity  as  employment  bureau  and  encourager 
of  manpower  development  and  training,  but  in  the  actual  provision 
of  jobs  for  people  who  need  them. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  go  beyond  the 
Clark-Javitz  proposal,  which  would  generate  200,000  to  300,000  jobs 
per  year,  and  even  beyond  the  Urban  Coalition  and  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  proposals  for  1 million  public  service  jobs.  We  feel  that 
the  Government  should  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween what  private  business  can  do  and  the  nation’s  actual  employ- 
ment needs.  The  Government  should  encourage  the  private  sector 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  providing  jobs  and  job-training,  but  it  should 
make  a realistic  assessment  of  what  private  resources  can  and  cannot 
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do  and  then  step  in  with  its  own  public  service  jobs  to  fill  the  gap. 
The  Federal  Government  must  give  an  unconditional  guarantee  of 
employment  to  those  who  can  and  shoidd  work,  and  if  this  means 
providing  more  than  300, 000  or  1,000,000  jobs  in  a year,  then  it  must 
be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Idle  jobs  offered  should  not  be  “make  work”  jobs,  which  further 
erode  individual  dignity,  but  jobs  which  provide  socially  needed 
institutions  and  services  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  worker’s  skill 
level  so  that  he  can  move  up  the  employment  ladder,  whether  in  other 
public  service  jobs  or  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  thousands  of  hospitals,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  classrooms,  millions  of  new  rehabilitated  housing  units  — a 
commitment  to  provide  these  through  Federal  Government  programs 
and  inducement  to  private  industry  would  be  a vast  source  of  needed 
jobs  for  our  unemployed  and  underemployed.  They  would  provide  an 
enormous  opportunity  for  on-the-job  training  programs  to  upgrade 
workers’  skills  so  that  they  can  compete  in  an  increasingly  skill-de- 
manding job  market. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the  problem  of  poverty  cannot  be  at- 
tacked through  employment  programs  alone.  Millions  of  our  most 
poverty-stricken  citizens,  whether  through  age,  disability  or  some 
other  dependency  factor,  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the  job  market. 
Our  scandalous  welfare  programs  provide  them  with  incomes  that  fall 
again  and  again  below  the  poverty  line.  Although  there  is  not  time 
here  to  spell  out  in  detail  how  this  might  be  corrected,  let  me  state 
our  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  this  country  to  provide  a 
guaranteed  income  to  all  its  citizens,  through  family  allowances  and/or 
a reverse  income  tax.  We  must  assure  that  no  one  in  our  society  falls 
into  destitution.  Each  man  has  a right  to  a standard  of  living  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  and  it  is  society’s  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  such  a standard  is  maintained.  If  there  were  an  eco- 
nomic “floor’’  below  which  no  one  in  our  society  could  fall,  we  would 
again  be  putting  economic  power  into  citizens’  hands  which  could  be 
used  to  demand  decent  housing. 

While  these  programs  are  being  put  into  effect,  however,  we  believe 
that  something  must  be  done  immediately  to  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  very  poor.  1 he  most  practical  proposal,  and  one  which  we 
support,  is  that  the  Federal  Government  establish  a program  of  hous- 
ing grants  to  make  up  the  difference  between  25  percent  of  a poor 
person’s  income  and  what  decent  housing  actually  costs.  Since  I am 
sure  that  other  Philadelphia  agencies  will  testify  on  behalf  of  this 
proposal  in  more  detail,  1 simply  want  to  record  our  support  for  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a national  full  employnlent  program,  with  the 
Federal  Government  taking  a crucial  responsibility  for  jobs  and  job- 
training can  be  related  to  the  need  for  low-cost  housing.  The  1960 
census  showed  that  there  were  about  9.3  million  seriously  deficient 
housing  units  in  the  U.S.A.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  in  this  area  as  we  are  suggesting 
for  the  area  of  jobs. 
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The  Nation’s  housing  needs  Iiould  l)c  realistically  assessed  at  the 
highest  level  of  government.  Plans  should  be  forniulaied  to  eradicate 
substandard  housing  and  provide  needed  new  construction,  with  in- 
ducements being  given  to  private  capital  to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  but 
with  Government  being  committed  to  provide  the  demolition,  re- 
habilitation, and  construction  which  private  means  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  undertake.  Resources  of  program  and  money  should  be 
allocated  — again  through  the  Federal  Budget  and  the  President’s 
Economic  Reports  — in  such  a way  that  there  is  reasonable  hope  of 
eliminating  deficient  housing  and  providing  new  construction  needs, 
especially  for  low-income  families,  within  10  years.  Only  in  this  way 
can  goals  be  set,  programs  initiated,  and  progress  assessed.  Only  in  this 
way  can  Americans  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  goal  of  a decent  home 
in  a decent  living  environment,  set  way  back  in  the  1949  Housing  Act, 
will  be  met. 

Obviously,  a national  program  of  these  proportions  would  generate 
literally  millions  of  jobs  and  opportunities  for  on-the-job  training. 
But  the  question  must  immediately  be  asked:  Who  should  do  the 
building  and  where  should  the  building  be  placed? 

In  summary  here,  basically  we  say  that  when  we  talk  about  building 
units  in  this  magnitude,  community  people  and  those  who  live  in  the 
area  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  and  help  build 
up  their  own  communities.  In  addition  to  this,  we  do  not  feel  that 
you  should  engage  in  a strategy  which  we  call  the  “good  ghetto  pro- 
gram” but  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  especially  the  black  poor 
right  where  they  are  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  So  therefore  we 
suggest  that  while  you  can  have  target  areas,  the  target  area  merely 
identifies  the  beneficiary,  but  the  benefits  should  be  both  inside  and 
outside  the  ghetto  and  ought  to  provide  mobility  and  opportunity  to 
those  who  want  to  get  out. 

I recognize  I have  gone  way  over  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  all  I 
would  like  to  do  is  conclude  at  this  time  and  offer  the  rest  of  my  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Echols.  I appreciate 
your  cooperation.  I assure  you  that  your  entire  statement  will  be 
thoroughly  digested  by  the  members  of  this  Commission. 

Remainder  of  Prepared  Statement  by  Alvin  Echols 
Ghetto  Dwellers  to  Help  Reshape  the  Ghetto 

The  question  must  immediately  be  asked:  Who  would  do  the  building?  Would 
this  be  left  to  an  outside  exploiter?  Or  would  it  be  done  by  the  people  of  the 
ghetto  itself?  We  urge  that  the  program  be  designed  so  that  millions  of  ghetto 
residents  will  themselves  be  employed  and  will  have  a meaningful  role  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  projects  that  will  be  done.  This  means  that  the  Government 
will  have  to  develop  an  on-the-job  training  program  which  will  closely  parallel 
ilie  construction  programs  and  union  practices. 

Think  what  it  would  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  employ  the  people  of  the  low- 
income  ghettos  in  tearing  down  the  lousy  housing  they’ve  lived  with  for  so  long, 
providing  new  and  rehabilitated  units  for  themselves  and  their  families.  What 
more  dramatic  program  could  this  country  develop  than  one  in  which  the  neglect- 


ed  poor  have  a chance  to  dramatically  reshape  their  own  living  environment,  en- 
joying in  the  process  the  dignity  of  work  at  decent  wages,  with  built-in  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  advancement? 

A second  question  must  also  be  faced;  Where  should  new  housing  be  built? 
Undoubtedly,  much  effort  must  be  put  into  the  ghetto  itself.  But  what  is  the 
point  of  a program  which  maintains  the  already  crowded  conditions  in  the  ghetto, 
where  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  are  186.3  persons  per  net  resiclential 
acre  as  against  82.4  for  the  city  at  large?  What  is  the  point  of  anchoring  people 
to  an  area  from  which  major  job  sources  are  fleeing?  In  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
the  city  lost  21,400  manufacturing  jobs  — 7,200  just  in  the  period  between  1962 
and  1964.  However,  the  suburbs  have  been  consistently  gaining  jobs.  When  the 
ghetto  dweller  tries  to  get  out  to  the  suburban  jobs,  he  finds  that  the  regional 
transportation  systems  are  entirely  oriented  toward  getting  the  suburbanite  into 
the  city  to  work  and  then  back  home  at  night.  Whereas,  the  suburbanite  drives 
to  the  train  station,  parks,  takes  the  train  to  center  city,  and  then  takes  his  pick 
of  numerous  buses,  subways,  trolleys  and  cabs,  the  ghetto  dweller,  trying  to  lun 
the  system  backw'ards,  ends  up  at  the  suburban  train  station  confronted  with  a 
jiarking  lot  filled  with  suburban  residents’  cars. 

New  Towns  and  Suburbs  Where  the  Jobs  Are 

We  need  national  planning  which  sees  housing  as  a strategy  to  enable  people 
to  earn  money,  just  as  we  need  a national  strategy  to  provide  employment  as  a 
way  of  helping  people  to  get  needed  housing.  Let  me  reiterate  that  much  housing 
must  be  planned  for  the  ghetto  areas,  which  have  been,  neglected  for  so  long. 
But  we  also  need  to  build  new  towns  and  various  kinds  of  suburban  developments, 
near  existing  and  future  jobs,  whose  price  levels  will  permit  purchase  and  rental 
l)y  people  of  low  and  moderate  income.  We  need  to  focus  resources  on  regional 
transportation  development,  until  we  have  a system  that  functions  as  effectively 
for  the  poor  as  for  the  well-to-do. 

We  need  to  develop  a number  of  strategies  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  throughout  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  need 
to  induce  states,  for  example,  to  develop  state  public  housing  authorities  to  secure 
land  for  low-income  housing,  land  which  a private  developer  with  no  right  of 
eminent  domain  would  never  be  able  to  build  on.  W’e  need  to  use  Federal  grants 
lor  sewers,  transportation,  etcetera,  as  an  inducement  to  suburban  governments 
to  themselves  provide  low-income  housing. 

A third  question  is:  Will  we  continue  to  let  racial  discrimination  block  the 
residential  mobility  of  Negro  citizens?  As  has  been  stated  so  often,  housing  is 
the  one  commodity  on  the  American  market  that  is  not  equally  available  to  all 
citizens  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay.  Adequately  funded  and  planned 
programs  of  full  employment,  income  siq^port,  and  housing  construction  will  go 
a long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities.  But  they  will  never  be 
fully  solved  until  the  dollar  in  the  black  hand  can  compete  equally  in  the 
housing  market  with  the  dollar  in  the  white  hand. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  have  experienced  numerous  incidents  or  harassment  and 
intimidation  directed  at  Negro  homeseekers  whose  choice  of  housing  happened 
to  be  outside  the  ghetto.  I would  estimate  that  not  a day  goes  by  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  without  some  Negro  homeseeker  facing  unequal  treatment  and  humilia- 
tion on  account  of  his  race.  .A  study  recently  released  by  the  Philadelphia-based 
.American  Friends  Service  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  FHA  is  not  only 
historically  one  of  the  main  forces  creating  the  all-white  suburbs,  but  also  is 
today  following  many  procedures  which  permit  and  foster  discrimination. 

.\Ir.  Chairman,  we  need  national  fair  housing  legislation  which  will  permit  all 
our  citizens  to  rent  or  purchase  any  dwelling  unit  that  they  can  afford.  We  need 
an  enforcement  procedure  that  will  assure  rapid  and  efficient  action  on  any  com- 
plaints, with  stiff  penalties  for  persons  and  organizations  found  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  define  goals  and  put  down  programs  on 
paper.  But  do  we  have  the  will  to  accomplish  the  goals  and  implement  the  pro- 
grams? Or  is  our  society  in  that  descending  spiral  which  has  destroyed  so  many 
civilizations  in  the  past? 
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Mr.  Feinberg:  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Alice  Lipscomb,^  who  is 
President  of  the  Hawthorne  Community  Council  and  a member  of 
the  boards  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  the  United  Neigh- 
bors Association,  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  the  National  Cru- 
sade against  Poverty. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb,  I want  to  thank  you  publicly  for  your  assistance 
yesterday  in  conducting  us  on  our  tour. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  ALICE  LIPSCOMB 

Mrs.  Lipscomb:  Thank  you  very  much.  It  certainly  was  a pleasure 
taking  you  around. 

I am  sorry  I did  not  give  you  a written  statement  but  it  certainly 
is  not  my  field  — writing  statistics  — because  I am  just  a housewife. 
You  forgot  to  mention  that.  And  I am  not  a social  worker  and  I cer- 
tainly do  not  know  how  to  write  all  these  details  and  all  that. 

So  today  what  I would  like  to  do  is  just  share  with  you  our  everyday 
problems  that  the  people  face  in  the  slums. 

In  1955,  when  I first  got  involved  in  Hawthorne  — that  is  the  area 
you  were  in  yesterday  — this  was  an  area  that  was  promised  by  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  as  a poverty  project  for  code  enforcements. 
The  boundaries  of  that  area  were  from  11th  Street  to  Broad  and  from 
Lombard  to  Washington  Avenue.  In  this  area  there  was  to  be  citizen 
participation,  and  the  city  with  their  code  enforcement  program 
that  was  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people  of  that  area 
at  that  time.  In  fact,  if  a person  had  a bathtub  in  their  house,  they 
were  sort  of  considered  aristocrats.  There  were  houses  without  heat, 
without  light,  and  with  outside  toilets.  And  this  is  the  program  that 
the  city  was  to  come  up  with  to  improve  the  conditions  of  these  people. 

The  Redevelopment  Authority  enlisted  the  aid  of  a social  agency, 
the  United  Neighbors  Association,  which  I am  on  the  Board  of,  to 
organize  people  in  the  community,  and  that  is  how  our  Hawthorne 
Community  Council  was  born  — through  organizing  under  this  pro- 
gram. Our  job  was  to  alert  the  people  in  the  community  as  to  what 
was  going  on,  and  what  the  improvement  would  be,  and  what  their 
responsibilities  were,  because  the  code  did  give  responsibilities  to  both 
tenant  and  landlord. 

We  organized  through  block  committees.  People  were  to  come  from 
their  own  little  blocks  to  my  house  — that  was  our  meeting  place  — 
and  they  were  to  tell  us  of  their  many  problems.  I was  the  liaison 
between  the  community  and  the  people.  So  I have  always  had  a pretty 
good  relationship  with  the  city  and  the  other  officials.  And  out  of  this 
was  supposed  to  come  an  improvement  — bathtubs  in  homes  and  this 
type  of  thing. 

^ Recipient  of  the  Lane  Bryant  National  Service  Award  for  Exceptional  Service 
in  the  Community,  1959;  the  Waters  Memorial  Church  Award;  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  Award,  1966;  and  the  Hawthorne  Community 
Council  Award. 
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Disappointed  Community 

This  was  a program  that  was  resented  from  the  very  beginning  be- 
cause, whether  yon  realize  it  or  not,  slum  housing  is  a good  business, 
and  landlords  make  a pretty  good  dollar  out  of  slum  houses,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  it  today. 

Tenants  didn’t  understand  what  was  going  on.  At  that  time  there 
was  rent  control.  Rent  control  probably  had  a lot  to  do  with  the 
reason  it  didn’t  get  off  on  the  right  foot  because  improvement  does 
mean  increase  in  money  that  has  to  be  paid.  This  was  never  a planned 
program,  just  something  that  was  slapped  at  us. 

The  housing  project  that  was  to  be  built  in  this  pilot  area  was  to 
take  care  of  families  that  were  to  be  displaced  because  of  the  enforce- 
ment program.  But  after  it  was  built  it  turned  out  that  none  of  the 
families,  or  I should  say  hardly  any  of  the  families,  within  that  pilot 
project  area  were  the  families  that  were  in  the  housing  project  once 
it  was  built,  even  though  there  was  the  glowing  promise  that  this  was 
going  to  be  “your  home.’’  What  actually  happened  was  that  they  forgot 
to  tell  us  that  certain  priorities  went  along  with  the  project.  Service- 
men were  given  first  priority.  Old  people  were  given  priority.  You 
had  to  be  of  a certain  age.  And  it  seemed  that  none  of  the  people  who 
were  displaced  really  met  those  requirements.  So  they  were  bringing 
in  people  from  everywhere  to  fill  up  the  projects,  and  the  surrounding 
community  was  left  to  really  struggle  with  that  code,  because  by  that 
time  the  city  had  decided,  “Well,  this  is  just  too  much  to  do  and 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  the  code.’’ 

But  I think  it  was  just  because  of  the  trouble  the  people  had  in 
that  community,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  present  conditions,  that 
we  pressed  ahead.  Many  things  happened  to  the  people  trying  to  get 
the  code  enforced,  with  the  kind  of  improvement,  the  rental  situation 
they  should  have  been  arrested  for  even  passing  — even  our  Council- 
men,  anyone  that  had  anything  to  do  with  passing  some  of  the  im- 
provements that  were  put  in  these  homes,  it  was  just  a disgrace.  Every 
little  move  that  tenants  made,  even  though  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
working  committee  with  the  city  and  the  community,  every  step  that 
we  made,  everything  that  we  asked  for,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 
a law  as  to  why  we  couldn’t  get  it.  If  tenants  would  go  in  with  their, 
complaints,  before  you  know  it,  it  would  usually  happen  that  they 
would  come  back  to  me  and  say,  “We  told  about  our  complaint  and 
what  happened?  My  rent  has  been  raised  five  dollars.’’ 

We  go  to  the  city,  and  the  city  says,  ’’Take  this  problem  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Commission,’’  and  the  Fair  Housing  Commission  sits 
there  and  tells  us,  “Maybe  the  landlord  has  a point.’’  And  after  it  was 
all  straightened  out  the  landlord  got  his  five-dollar  increase,  but  we 
never  did  get  the  improvements. 

Right  now  what  is  happening  to  the  people  that  we  get  complaints 
from  daily  is  the  fact  that  somehow  the  water  in  the  city  has  been 
reduced.  There  used  to  be  a time  when  there  were  400  units  to  a 
house  at  a certain  rate.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  200  units,  and  the  price 
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for  the  200  is  the  same  as  the  400.  And  so  we  are  getting  many  com- 
plaints from  onr  tenants  about  excess  water  bills  — they  come  to  us 
with  excess  water  bills  of  |92,  $72,  and  things  like  that.  And  we  are 
talking  about  giving  people  more  money  on  assistance.  The  only 
people  you  are  giving  it  to  is  really  the  slum  landlords,  because  the 
slum  tenants  do  not  have  the  advantage  for  the  money  they  are  paying. 

Not  only  that.  We  have  these  units  in  that  area.  They  used  to  be 
single-family  houses.  Right  now  they  will  take  a single-family  house 

we  have  one  house  now  that  we  are  after  the  city  to  try  to  do 

something  about  where  there  is  a tenant  in  the  front  — two  old 
people  — and  one  in  the  back,  altogether  three  apartments.  And  out 
of  this  house  — after  the  landlord  counts  what  everybody  pays  — he 
gets  $400  a month  out  of  this  unit.  And  he  tells  us  he  can’t  make  the 
minor  repairs  needed,  and  if  he  does  make  minor  repairs  — this  sum- 
mer the  floor  was  ready  to  fall  in  — then  he  says  he  has  to  raise  the 
rent.  And  this  is  what  we  hear  all  the  time,  why  we  can’t  get  repairs 
is,  it  will  raise  the  rent. 

Our  first  disappointment  has  been  the  fact  that  the  city  came  in 
with  a promise  to  us,  the  Redevelopment  Authority  came  in  with  a 
promise,  enlisted  our  aid  and  said  that  this  area  of  Hawthorne  was 
for  the  citizens  that  live  there.  Today  we  are  still  fighting  for  the  fact 
that  this  area  is  no  longer  Hawthorne,  but  it  is  Washington  Square 
West.  And  this  is  the  area  that  has  displaced  all  of  the  Negro  families, 
and  these  were  the  people  who  were  promised  better  housing  in  that 
particular  area. 

Not  only  that.  You  are  talking  about  developments  and  people 
coming  in  and  building  housing  — the  very  same  people  that  were  a 
part  of  the  code  who  would  not  see  to  it  that  the  code  was  enforced 
are  the  very  same  developers  that  are  developing  in  center  city.  This 
is  actually  a planned  program,  really,  to  get  the  Negro  out.  It  is  not 
that  the  Negroes  have  been  able  to  move  someplace  else;  these  are 
the  same  landlords  that  they  must  rent  off  because  who  else  owns  all 
the  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  but  these  same  men?  And  these 
are  the  men  actually  taking  every  nickel  from  these  people  to  make 
sure  that  the  improvements  in  center  city  are  paid  for.  After  all,  when 
they  get  100  percent  loans,  if  they  displace  Negroes  — and  a landlord 
told  me  this  — it  takes  them  years  to  get  back  that  money.  So  he 
makes  a profit  somewhere.  His  profit  is  to  actually  squeeze  every  dime 
he  can  out  of  the  poor.  And  this  is  the  method  that  they  use. 

If  water  rates  go  up,  they  do  not  pay  them;  the  tenant  pays  them. 
If  housing  improvements  go  up,  which  are  the  worst,  the  tenant  pays 
for  them.  The  tenant  pays  for  everything  that  actually  happens  to 
them. 

This  is  where  the  resentment  comes  in,  the  hate  comes  in.  We  are 
overcrowded.  We  are  pushed.  There  are  no  programs  made  available 
to  help  to  alleviate  the  overcrowded  areas.  There  is  really  nothing  that 
actually  helps  these  people.  It  seems  to  us  like  there  is  a conspiracy 
that,  “All  right,  if  you  do  this,  we  will  give  you  center  city,  but 
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don’t  you  dare  take  these  poor  people  away  from  me  because  this 
is  where  my  money  is  going  to  come  from.” 

Nobody  is  saying  this  is  the  way  you  act;  because  no  matter  what 
agency  you  turn  to,  you  get  the  same  answer,  “There  is  nothing  we 
can  do.  The  law  doesn’t  say  that.”  They  want  to  be  quoted  by  the 
law,  but  the  law  doesn’t  say  when  they  want  to  rehabilitate  center 
city  they  can  do  anything  they  want  to,  right  of  domain,  or  anything 
they  want,  to  take  land  or  build  housing.  And  here  we  sit  talking 
about  housing. 

Another  problem  in  our  area  is  the  fact  that  speculators  come  in 
and  buy  up  houses  just  waiting  for  you  gentlemen  to  pass  these  pro- 
grams — they  are  just  waiting  for  you  — because  they  get  them  for  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  and  they  will  sell  them  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  all  types  of  money.  This  is  the  reason  we  will  never 
have  housing  for  the  poor  because  the  costs  are  always  going  to  sky- 
rocket — because  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  these  people  from  doing 
what  they  are  doing.  No  one  tries,  no  one  seems  to  care. 

The  things  I am  telling  you  today  I have  been  telling  the  City  gov- 
ernment, the  housing  authorities,  redevelopment  authorities,  every- 
body, and  the  only  answer  I get  from  them  is,  “What  do  you  want 
from  me?  Go  find  your  own  private  development.”  This  kind  of  an 
answer,  and  you  wonder  why  people  get  to  the  point  that  they  get 
so  pushed  that  they  riot.  You  have  to  really  learn  what  the  problems 
are  in  the  slums. 

Relocation  is  unable  to  relocate  people.  We  are  faced  today  not 
only  with  the  Washington  Square  West  people;  there  is  a unit  there 
we  call  the  Greystone  Hotel.  We  are  fighting  like  crazy  to  keep  the 
people  in  Greystone  — the  housing  association,  lawyers  — but  that 
area  is  designated  to  be  a white  high-income  area,  and  come  hell  or 
high  water  that  is  what  it  will  be  unless  you  gentlemen  decide  that 
discrimination  can  be  avoided  by  you  people  — you  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  see  to  it  that  these  programs  come  about  and  not  follow  up 
these  people  who  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  have 
their  own  private  interests  to  care  about,  and  that  is  all  they  are 
concerned  with.  These  are  the  people  that  discriminate.  These  are 
the  people. 

The  Crosstown  Express  that  you  heard  a little  bit  about  is  a real 
concern  of  ours,  and  we  are  trying  to  work  with  people  to  really  fight 
against  this  Crosstown  Expressway  for  the  simple  reason  it  has  never 
been  proven  that  it  is  needed.  And  again  you  are  going  to  be  displac- 
ing 6,500  families,  poor  families,  old  people,  people  who  no  one  else 
will  give  housing  to.  These  are  the  people  we  are  concerned  with  today 
— some  of  the  people  who  have  been  moved  from  Washington  Square 
East,  Washington  Square  West,  on  Bainbridge  Street.  They  will  be  sit- 
ting waiting  in  slums  to  be  moved  again. 

There  are  serious  problems,  problems  that  you  have  to  dig  deeper 
than  building  housing.  You  have  to  see  the  underlying  causes  — the 
things  that  make  people  react  to  the  many  things  they  do.  And,  gentle- 
men, if  you  do  this,  believe  me,  my  time  is  well  spent  here  today. 
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I didn't  go  into  detail,  but  if  you  would  like  to  go  to  Crosstown, 
one  thing  we  keep  saying  is  we  feel  that  the  Crosstown  is  a barrier 
between  the  white  and  Negro.  It  is  because  the  study  of  the  engi- 
neers said  it,  and  I have  this  on  record,  and  I would  like  to  give  you 
all  this  material  I have  here. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  We  woidd  be  very  happy  to  have  it.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Lipscomb. 

Our  next  and  last  witness  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bentley.  Reverend 
Bentley,^  pastor  of  Emanuel  Institutional  Baptist  Church,  became 
President  of  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of  Philadelphia  in 
1966,  and  in  1967  became  President  of  the  Bentley  Garment  Factory. 


STATEMENT  BY  REV.  WILLIAM  BENTLEY 

Rev.  Bentley:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  get  our  side  of  the  program  kicked  off  here  by 
bringing  you  up  to  date  in  regard  to  our  structure.  Number  1,  why 
did  we  here  in  Philadelphia  organize  the  Interfaith-Interracial  Coun- 
cil of  Clergy?  Why  did  it  come  into  being. 

We  had  a riot  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  in  this  particular  riot  from  about  11:00  o’clock  at  night  until  9:30 
the  next  morning,  and  having  got  firsthand  information  as  to  how 
destructive  this  type  of  thing  really  was,  I hoped  that  I would  never 
live  to  see  or  hear  tell  of  another  one.  So  that,  as  a result  of  the  riot, 
I began  wondering  what  we  could  do,  particularly  as  ministers,  to 
show  a deep  concern  to  the  community,  knowing  the  frustrations  of 
these  people,  having  lived  in  this  section  for  a while  and  having 
worked  there  for  25  years,  I felt  that  we  as  ministers  should  get  our- 
selves together  and  let  the  people  on  every  level  know  that  we  were 
concerned  about  their  everyday  living  and  not  just  their  attending 
church  on  Sunday. 

One  morning  before  daybreak  I prayed  over  this  matter,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  at  about  3:00  o’clock,  and  I got  up  and  went 
into  my  study,  got  the  telephone  directory,  that  I would  go  down  the 
line  calling  ministers.  And  this  I did  — rabbis,  priests,  and  men  of 
every  religion  of  every  faith  under  heaven,  and  asked  if  they  would 
meet  at  my  church  the  following  Sunday  at  4:00  o’clock.  They  had 
never  heard  of  me,  many  of  them,  and  I had  never  heard  of  them. 
But  they  met  with  me. 

New  Role  for  the  Church 

I then  explained  to  them  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  intelligence  now 
was  too  high  for  us  to  spend  Sunday  mornings  or  all  day  Sunday 

’ Also  President  of  the  Interfaith-Interracial  Council  of  the  Clergy.  Known  for 
work  in  area  of  homeownership  for  the  poor.  Recipient  of  many  awards,  among 
them  the  Bronze  Plaque  Award  as  inaugurator  of  self-help  program  of  practical 
religion;  the  Inter-Urban  League  Award;  and  various  honorary  degrees. 
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behind  our  pulpits  preaching,  but  that  we  should  get  out  the  rest  of 
the  week  and  do  something  to  show  our  deep  concern  about  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  people.  I felt  that  we  should  organize  ourselves 
to  bring  about  better  communication  between  us  as  ministers,  as 
religious  leaders.  Therefore  we  would  be  able  to  reach  the  people, 
because  the  people  were  watching  us.  I felt  there  were  times  when 
perhaps  a member  of  a religious  group  felt  he  was  better  than  the 
other  one,  and  the  other  one  had  no  time  for  him,  so  that  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  our  pulpits  when  we  should  have  been  preaching  Christ 
we  were  preaching  against  this  denomination  or  that  faith. 

They  agreed,  and  out  of  that  we  said  that  this  organization  would 
be  interfaith  and  interracial.  Our  Vice-President,  of  course,  is  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Anderson,  white  clergyman  of  the  Saint  Paul’s 
English  Lutheran  Church;  he  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Housing  De- 
partment. Our  Secretary  is  Jewish,  Rabbi  Henri  Front;  and  our  treas- 
urer is  Catholic,  Father  William  Finley. 

Then  we  go  on  with  the  structure  as  such.  After  having  organized 
1 said  to  them  that  we  know  we  have  in  our  communities  some  major 
diseases  where  our  people  are  concerned  and  some  minor  ones.  1 
personally  feel  that  housing  is  a major  one  and  education  and  jobs. 
What  should  we  do  about  this?  We  agreed  then  that  we  would  strike 
housing  first. 

The  first  thing  we  did,  we  had  a program  in  our  church.  We  had 
a tenant  come  in  and  speak  for  the  tenants,  and  a landlord  come  in 
and  speak  for  the  landlords,  and  then  the  government,  that  is,  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection.  When  we  had  listened  to 
their  sides  of  the  story,  we  then  agreed  among  ourselves  that  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  “buck”  was  being  passed  — one  was  blaming  the  other, 
and  the  other  the  other.  We  then  said  we  felt  we  should  go  into  hous- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  homeownership  — that  this  would  motivate 
personal  dignity  and  would  encourage  the  people  to  really  want  to 
own  something  and  have  something  for  themselves. 

We  also  said  that  we  could  not  just  deal  in  housing,  because  we 
were  a religious  group.  We  must  be  concerned,  as  I said,  about  all  of 
the  community’s  problems.  Then  I appointed  a committee  to  handle 
police  brutality,  a committee  on  civics,  a committee  on  education,  a 
committee  on  taprooms;  and  today  I am  happy  to  say  that  this  orga- 
nization has  gone  far,  much  further  than  we  had  anticipated,  in  such 
a short  time. 

Now,  I believe  that  the  church  has  two  jobs  instead  of  one.  Our 
first  job,  of  course,  is  to  seek  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  while  the  second 
job  is  to  work  to  save  the  lives  of  men.  There  are  too  many  saved 
souls  with  lost  lives.  Therefore  I felt  that  it  was  high  time  now  for 
the  preacher  — and  I would  like  to  re-emphasize  that  — the  preacher 
not  just  to  preach  a sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  but  to  preach  seven 
days  a week,  and  follow  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  people. 

Now,  I have  along  with  me  the  person  whom  we  have  appointed  as 
our  administrator,  and  he  has  done  a fine  job  and  is  still  doing  a fine 
job:  Mr.  Samuel  Alper.  I have  also  with  me  the  young  lady  whom  we 
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took  out  of  Germantown  High  School  because  of  her  flexibility  and 
her  dedicatedness  to  community  problems,  and  she  is  heading  the 
community  side  of  it  now,  when  it  comes  to  the  on-the-job  training 
and  the  educational  side  of  it.  We  feel  that  too  many  times  people 
have  been  moved  into  houses  that  have  been  built  for  them;  they  were 
moved  in  physically  before  they  were  moved  in  mentally.  So  we  should 
see  to  it  that  no  one  buys  a home  until  they  shall  have  gotten  some 
training  in  homekeeping  and  homemaking.  And  Miss  Thompson 
heads  that  department. 

I would  now  like  to  ask  Mr.  Alper  if  he  would  bring  us  up  to  date 
on  housing  as  such  — the  homes  we  buy,  the  grants  we  have  gotten, 
how  much  we  paid  for  them,  and  what  we  sell  them  back  to  the 
people  for,  and  this  type  of  thing. 


STATEMENT  BY  SAMUEL  ALPER 

Mr.  Alper:  Thank  you.  Reverend  Bentley.  I shall  be  very  pleased 
to  tell  our  story. 

I frankly  am  not  a sociologist.  I have  never  been  associated  with 
anything  that  has  been  connected  so  broadly  with  the  community 
before.  I retired  from  business  and  found  myself  in  this.  I bring  that 
out  to  make  a point  of  telling  you  of  my  delight,  surprise  and  frankly, 
my  amazement,  at  what  can  be  accomplished  by  merely  making  a 
house  available  to  people  as  an  owner,  regardless  of  what  their 
income  is. 

‘‘New”  Housing  at  “Old”  Rent  Outlay 

We  have  managed  to  develop  a schematic  way  of  providing  a home  to 
people  at  about  the  same  rate  of  monthly  expenditure  that  they  now 
pay  out  as  rent  for  a dilapidated  structure,  and  we  provide  them  with 
a brand  new  house  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  from  soil-pipe  to  roof. 
The  only  thing  remaining  in  that  house  that  is  old  would  be  the 
joists  or  the  brickwork.  Even  the  roof  is  a 30-year  guaranteed  roof. 
The  house  has  ceramic-tile  baths,  which  most  of  these  people  have 
never  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  before,  modern  kitchens  with 
eye-level  ranges.  And  it  is  amazing  what  a catalyst  this  is  to  people 
who  have  been  paying,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument  — and 
as  a matter  of  fact  this  is  an  absolute  case  — $50  a month  for  a house 
that  has  not  been  touched  for  maybe  60  or  70  years,  hasn’t  seen  paint 
for  maybe  30  years,  and  where  can  you  buy  a house  for  $48  a month 
that  amortizes  the  mortgage  and  it  is  brand  new  and  they  own  it? 

And  I tell  you  all  the  sociological  plusses  that  occur  in  this  family 
are  amazing.  We  take  advantage  of  many  great  provisions  that  the 
government  has  already  made  available  to  us.  For  instance  they  now 
have  a 221(h)  program.  It  is  very  new.  This  program  enables  someone 
to  buy  a $10,000  house  with  the  mortgage,  interest  rate,  and  amortiza- 
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tion  only  costing  them  $47.50  a month.  And  I know  that  when  this 
program  really  takes  off,  it  will  in  a large  measure  alleviate  many  of 
these  conditions  that  have  been  referred  to  before  by  the  previous 
speakers. 

One  of  the  better  parts  of  our  program,  in  addition  to  providing 
really  first-rate  housing,  is  the  fact  that  we  use  a large  number  of 
trainees  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses.  We  have  created  jobs,  we  have 
created  experienced  workmen  who  have  left  us  and  have  moved  into 
the  main  stream  of  commerce,  have  taken  jobs,  and  the  people  who 
hire  these  men  come  around  and  ask  us  for  more. 

As  I say,  I am  just  frankly  personally  amazed  how  well  this  thing 
has  taken  off.  We  presently  have  in  the  course  of  either  being  finished, 
or  finished,  or  in  the  course  of  financing  about  100  structures,  and  I 
think  in  the  next  couple  of  years  we  will  have  many,  many  more.  1 
think  in  a large  measure  this  will  alleviate  some  of  the  ills  that  have 
been  pointed  out. 

Have  I covered  everything.  Reverend? 

Rev.  Bentley:  About  what  do  you  pay  for  the  average  shell  now? 

Mr.  Alper:  What  do  we  pay  for  shells,  for  the  hulls  of  the  houses? 

We  buy  shells  anywhere  from  $200  to  $1,200  apiece,  and  we  com- 
pletely gut  them,  start  from  scratch  — cement  the  cellars,  we  give  them 
new  gas  heat,  baseboard  radiation,  hardwood  oak  floors,  we  give 
them  a modern  beautiful  home,  and  they  buy  it  in  every  instance 
either  at  their  current  rent  structure  or  below. 

Mr.  Shuman:  Mr.  Alper,  would  you  answer  one  question?  A gentle- 
man told  me  two  evenings  ago  that  while  a number  of  these  homes 
were  available,  as  you  mentioned,  that  the  closing  costs  plus  the  down- 
payment  required  so  much  cash  that  a lot  of  people  who  could  afford 
the  monthly  payments  could  not  afford  the  downpayment  and  closing 
costs.  He  said  the  closing  costs  were  pretty  close  to  $800  or  $1,000.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Alper:  The  Act  provides  for  100  percent  mortgage,  and  the 
closing  costs  could  be  included,  but  it  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
ministers  that  if  you  were  to  let  these  people  come  in  and  buy  a house 
without  any  downpayment,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  are 
renting.  There  must  be  some  involvement,  some  sacrifice  on  their  part, 
to  achieve  it. 

Now,  we  could  adjust  the  mortgage  so  they  could  walk  in  with  no 
money  at  all,  maybe  a couple  of  dollars  for  current  taxes  on  their  por- 
tion of  a year’s  taxes,  but  we  don’t  do  it  that  way.  We  want  them  to 
make  a downpayment,  and  we  adjust  it  — there  is  no  set  fee  because 
we  fit  the  downpayment  to  what  we  think  these  people  can  afford  to 
put  into  it. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  In  other  words,  within  the  means  of  the  individual? 

Mr.  Alper:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  So  that  something  is  forthcoming.  But  if  need  be, 
could  you  do  what  you  just  said  you  could  do,  have  a complete  100 
percent  financing? 

Mr.  Alper:  Oh,  yes,  we  can. 
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Rev.  Bentley:  I would  like  lo  stale  also  that  we  as  ministers  have 
set  up  in  our  diurches  credit  unions  so  that  people  who  are  members 
ol  these  churches  who  don’t  even  have  the  $200,  or  whatever  it  is,  can 
go  to  the  church  and  borrow  from  the  credit  union. 

Mr.  Alper:  Or  start  saving  lor  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  'Fhank  you  \ery  much,  Reverend  Bentley,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Alper. 

1 would  now  like  to  ask  the  members  ol  the  Commission,  those  who 
have  questions.  First  1 will  ask  if  Mr.  Davis  has  any  questions. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Davis:  / ivill  defer  so  we  have  more  time. 

Mr.  Bi.ack:  Mr.  Alper,  I believe  Mr.  Shuman  asked  you  about  the 
closing  costs  on  this.  What  was  your  answer  on  that? 

Mr.  Alper:  The  mortgages  that  we  are  able  to  provide  can  cover 
100  percent  of  all  the  costs  involved,  but  we  don’t  choose  to  do  it  that 
way  because  the  ministers  feel  that  the  people  who  buy  these  houses, 
were  they  able  to  walk  into  them  with  no  money  at  all,  they  would 
consider  them  the  same  as  a rented  house. 

Mr.  Black:  What  does  that  have  to  do  with  closing  costs?  I am  not 
talking  about  downpayments. 

Mr.  Alper:  Then  maybe  I misunderstand  your  question.  What  was 
your  question? 

Mr.  Black:  What  is  the  average  amount  of  closing  cost  on  this? 

Mr.  Alper:  The  closing  cost  is  about  $200. 

Mr.  Black:  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Alper:  That  is  their  proportionate  share  of  that  year’s  taxes, 
their  insurance,  their  fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance,  some 
legal  fees. 

Mr.  Black:  Some  what? 

Mr.  Alper:  Legal  fees,  such  as  recording  fees,  etcetera. 

Mr.  Black:  What  about  attorney's  fees? 

Mr.  Alper:  We  don’t  charge  them  with  an  attorney’s  fee  because 
we  have  the  services  of  an  attorney  free.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  don’t 
even  charge  for  conveyancing  because  we  made  a deal  with  a title 
company  that  they  do  the  conveyancing  at  no  charge. 

Mr.  Black:  The  one  who  is  really  sacrificing  here  then  is  the 
attorney? 

Mr.  Alper:  Well,  I think  there  is  no  real  sacrifice  because  he  gets 
lots  of  rewards  out  of  this,  and  not  necessarily  cash. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Not  to  be  facetious,  but  there  luas  a purpose  in  this 
last  interrogation.  Mr.  Black  and  I are  lawyers,  and  we  have  had  a 
little  difficulty  with  one  of  our  colleagues  zvho  thinks  lawyers  are 
overpaid. 
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Closing  Costs  in  Mortgage 

Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  adjust  the  closijig  fees  to  fit  the  individual  fam- 
ily or  is  there  a standard  formula? 

Mr.  Alper:  There  is  a variable  dosing  fee  depending  on  the  time 
of  the  tax  year  that  they  settle  their  property.  If  they  settle  toward  the 
end  of  the  tax  year,  their  proportionate  share  of  that  year’s  taxes  is 
less. 

Mr.  Davis:  Is  it  adjusted  to  the  means  of  the  family  rather  than  to 
the  seasons? 

Mr.  Alper:  No;  the  closing  costs  are  firm;  they  are  set;  there  is  a 
certain  pattern  that  must  be  followed;  but  we  can  make  them  create 
a mortgage  that  would  cover  the  amount  of  the  closing  costs,  or  very 
close  to  it. 

Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Black:  How  many  of  these  houses  have  you  built  and  sold? 

Mr.  Alper:  We  currently  have  15  finished  and  being  lived  in. 

Mr.  Black:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Training  of  Rehab  Labor 

Mrs.  Smith:  I would  like  to  go  back  and  ask  about  the  training 
programs  for  training  people  in  building.  I realize  there  are  problems 
with  the  unions,  but  assume  there  weren’t  those  problems.  At  one 
point  Mr.  Echols  said  that  the  building  would  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves.  Where  do  you  p7id  the  people  to  train  the  people  to  do 
the  building,  and  how  does  it  luork  out? 

Mr.  Alper:  Are  you  asking  me  this  question? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Echols  brought  it  up,  I am  sure. 

Mr.  Echols:  It  is  academic  in  a real  sense  because  you  can’t  really 
do  it.  You  have  a number  of  ordinances  which  require  that  certain 
work  must  be  done  by  certain  licensed  people,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  into  the  journeymen  or  apprenticeship  programs;  in  order  to 
effectively  do  that  I think  the  national  government  should  nationalize 
all  apprenticeship  training  programs.  As  one  person  goes  through, 
then  it  can  be  required  that  he  have  a union  card. 

Now,  one  way  to  do  it  is,  certainly,  if  you  are  to  just  buy  up  a 
couple  of  these  shells  that  Mr.  Alper  is  talking  about  — maybe  20  — 
pay  some  fellows  who  know  how  to  do  the  electrical  work  inside  and 
out,  and  they  become  supervisors  of  these  youngsters  — get  the  prop- 
erty, put  it  back  in  shape,  do  this  same  rehabilitation  over  and  over, 
and  they  learn  how  to  do  it.  And  if  this  kind  of  program  is  done  in 
advance  of  a massive  housing  program  going  into  a ghetto,  or  a 
massive  housing  program  being  provided  both  inside  and  outside  for 
low-income  people,  then  this  enhances  the  resources  which  we  do  not 
have  now  to  build  the  number  of  units  to  meet  the  needs.  If  we  had 
all  the  money  to  start  a massive  housing  program,  we  wouldn’t  have 
the  talent  to  implement  it.  So  that  this  would  be  a way  to  get  some 
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talent.  But  Mr.  Alper  may  have  other  experiences  specifically  on  how 
they  do  it. 

Mr.  Alper:  I assume  you  are  interested  in  how  we  do  it.  It  you  are, 
I would  be  very  happy  to  answer  you. 

When  we  go  into  a street  — when  we  actjuire  some  houses  on  a par- 
ticular street,  we  have  found  out  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  idle  men 
on  the  street.  We  knock  on  doors.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  we  hajipcn  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  summertime,  they  are  sitting  on  the 
steps  or  standing  on  the  corner,  and  our  experience  is  that  we  can 
walk  into  whatever  street  we  are  about  to  do  work  in  and  knock  on 
doors  and  get  all  the  trainees  we  want. 

Now,  we  employ  experienced  journeymen  to  do  the  job.  You  cannot 
do  plumbing  without  a registered  plumber,  and  you  cannot  do  elec- 
trical work  without  somebody  who  really  knows  their  business,  and 
we  use  either  master  craftsmen,  master  carpenters  or  journeymen, 
licensed  plumbers,  etcetera.  But  we  have  a deal  with  the  builders  if 
we  are  not  doing  the  job  ourselves  where  they  agree  to  an  apprentice, 
one  trainee  with  each  trade,  with  the  result  that  we  have  had  some 
fantastic  successes.  We  have  started  some  boys  off,  youngsters,  at  $1.50 
an  hour,  and  in  16  weeks  they  went  out  and  earned  $30  a day.  We 
ourselves  are  forced  to  raise  their  wages,  not  because  we  are  a char- 
itable organization,  but  because  the  boys  immediately  want  to  earn 
more  money.  They  seem  to  have  a propensity  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  we  have  no  trouble  training  them.  We  have  very  few  dropouts. 

We  right  now  have  one  individual  that  we  are  very  proud  of,  who 
is  a committed  dope  addict.  This  boy  now  is  a good  assistant  carpenter 
— maybe  there  is  no  such  professional  appellation  for  this  particular 
job  — but  this  man  could  go  out  to  work  tomorrow  and  get  $3  an  hour. 
He  has  paid  his  own  tuition  to  go  to  school  to  learn  blueprint  reading 
in  one  school,  then  has  to  take  a trolley  car  to  another  school  where 
he  is  learning  carpentry  work  to  a different  degree  than  we  teach  it. 

This  is  one  superlative  example,  I will  agree,  but  an  example.  We 
had  a young  man  who  came  in  as  a plasterer  trainee.  All  he  was  doing 
was  handing  hods  of  plaster.  The  man  is  now  making  $30  a day. 

We  have  had  placed  two  crews  in  private  industry,  and  the  boys 
don’t  drift  back.  We  pick  up  new  boys  each  time  we  start  a job,  and 
they  are  on  their  way.  We  think  the  training  program  is  fantastic. 
It  is  working. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Cost  of  Broken  Families  in  Public  Housing 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Miss  Colborn,  you  spoke  about  the  difficulties  in 
public  housing  from  broken  families  and  some  tenants  who  do  not  get 
adequate  help  on  their  problems  out  of  the  management,  and  so  on, 
and  still  seem  to  be  neglected  by  other  agencies.  Would  you  care  to 
develop  that  a little  further?  Do  you  see  any  out  on  that?  Are  you 
arguing  that  the  public  housing  management,  whether  they  are  in 
large  projects,  scattered  projects,  or  whatever  the  physical  formula, 
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that  public  housing  rnajiagemcnt  ought  to  have  more  to  do  in  the 
zuay  of  welfare  and  educational  and  other  adjustment  services,  or  is 
this  a blind  alley?  I would  just  like  to  have  your  comment  a hit  further 
on  the  question. 

Miss  Colborn:  We  have  recently  put  before  the  Senate  a bill  by 
Senator  Montlale  and  two  other  senators  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  public  agencies,  including  housing  authorities,  to  employ 
people  to  work  with  these  families.  Now,  according  to  our  present 
system  we  have  the  kind  of  help  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  for  — the  kind 
of  help  that  these  families  need.  But  it  is  scattered  into  categories.  So 
there  is  nobody  putting  the  family  together.  And  we  have  a certain 
amount  of  money  in  the  public  housing  budget  that  can  be  used  for 
services,  certain  kinds  of  social  services,  but  again  there  is  too  much 
in  categories. 

So  what  I am  saying  is  that  we  have  to  have  some  money  to  employ 
a staff  that  will  work  directly  on  a face-to-face  basis  with  these  families 
who  are  very  broken  up  and  who  are  moving  downward  in  the  spiral 
of  things  instead  of  upward.  And  whereas  this  will  be  very  costly  in 
the  beginning,  the  few  demonstrations  that  have  been  done  along  this 
line  show  that  it  is  very  inexpensive. 

I remember  putting  together  some  figures  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  this  just  a few  years  back,  which  indicated  in 
one  project  — as  1 recall,  the  work  had  been  with  something  like  60 
families,  and  a good  many  volunteers  had  been  used  by  the  trained 
social  worker  to  work  with  the  families,  and  they  had  rehabilitated  a 
very  high  percentage  of  families  they  worked  with  — the  average  cost 
of  doing  the  rehabilitation  job  turned  out  to  be  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars  a family.  Well,  you  know  this  is  ridiculous,  compared  to  what 
families  are  costing  us  in  problems  today.  Thus  far  we  have  been  very 
shortsighted  in  recognizing  that  we  have  to  make  the  money  available 
to  local  communities  in  such  a way  that  the  local  community  can 
help.  I don’t  care  whether  it  goes  out  throught  the  public  welfare, 
public  assistance  department  in  our  local  communities,  whether  it 
goes  out  through  the  public  housing  authority  or  whether  it  goes 
through  a private  agency.  The  point  is  to  get  this  person  there  who 
will  work  in  a face-to-face  relationship  with  the  family,  help  them 
work  through  their  initial  problems. 

For  example,  one  family  that  I think  of  right  off  was  an  unmarried 
mother  with  eight  children.  She  was  in  her  middle  twenties,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  taking  care  of  her  own  affairs,  and 
she  w^as  not  able  to  get  a hold  of  her  affairs  or  say  “No”  to  any  man 
that  knocked  on  her  door  until  all  but  three  of  her  children  were 
placed.  Then  she  began  to  get  hold  of  things.  She  began  to  say  “No” 
to  her  callers  and  she  began  to  think  about  her  children,  and  it  went 
up  from  there. 

So  whatever  the  problem  is  — it  might  be  a health  problem  — what- 
ever it  is,  the  point  is  that  if  we  have  money  to  make  it  possible  for 
agencies  to  put  the  workers  there,  we  can  do  something  about  this, 
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and  if  we  don’t  change  this  broken  family  spiral  that  we  are  in  now, 
we  have  ahead  of  us  much,  much  worse  things. 

I say  this  j^retty  firmly  because  some  of  the  things  I referred  to 
earlier  in  my  paper  give  a historical  perspective  which  you  will  see  in 
the  record  that  1 didn’t  read  — some  of  my  colleagues  here  have  said, 
“We  have  been  saying  these  things  for  a long  time,’’  and  anything 
your  Commission  can  do  to  get  them  moving,  please  do. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb:  May  I comment  also  on  what  Miss  Colborn  said. 

In  the  housing  projects  one  of  the  faults  1 hnd  is  that  what  we 
consider  family  the  housing  projects  don’t  in  our  community.  After 
all,  you  are  working  with  low-income  people,  people  that  must  band 
together,  you  know,  to  really  survive. 

Now,  in  some  families  where  there  is  a mother  and  a young  girl 
with  two  or  three  children,  the  housing  authority  won’t  take  that  as  a 
whole  family.  They  don’t  think  this  is  a total  family.  But  if  they  go  to 
private  or  public  housing,  public  housing  itself  is  the  one  that  dis- 
rupted the  family  because  they  are  saying,  that  is  two  separate 
families. 

And  the  idea  that  these  young  people  need  work  — I certainly  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  they  do,  but  the  kind  of  programs  that  we  have 
been  talking  to  welfare  and  hospitals  about  is  that  we  are  having  an 
awful  lot  of  young  pregnancies  today  — girls  13,  14  years  old  — who 
really  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  their  children,  which  is  true.  My 
feeling  is  that  there  is  no  social  worker  that  can  work  with  a 13-  or 
14-year  old  girl,  that  this  girl  needs  to  learn  the  responsibilities  of 
motherhood.  Maybe  there  should  be  some  sort  of  center  set  up  where 
for  the  first  year  of  this  mother  and  baby’s  life  she  can  be  helped,  so 
that  the  child  is  not  taken  away  from  the  mother  — not  an  institution 
but  maybe  something  with  a home  environment,  where  she  can  be 
guided  and  helped,  because  these  young  girls  also  come  from  families 
that  have  been  neglected. 

Also  we  need  in  our  areas  day-care  centers  for  the  many  neglected 
children  you  see  walking  and  running  up  the  street,  not  just  for  the 
working  mothers,  because  some  of  them  don’t  work.  But  at  least  it 
would  get  the  children  off  the  street;  they  would  have  a hot  meal;  and 
there  would  be  a means  of  supervision  over  these  people. 

These  are  the  things  we  need  in  these  types  of  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  May  I have  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Yes. 

Rent  Subsidies  to  Help  Homebuying 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I guess  this  would  be  directed  to  you,  Mrs.  Lips- 
comb, and  maybe  Mr.  Echols  also:  This  morning  we  heard  testimony 
on  behalf  of  what  I call  rent  subsidies;  that  is,  a payment  to  be  used 
by  the  low-income  person  for  rent,  and  I think  the  estimate  was  made 
of  about  $50  million  a year  for  Philadelphia  if  the  program  went  full 
slate.  And  if  I remember  correctly,  Mr.  Echols  in  his  statement  this 
afternoon  endorsed  this  idea.  Then  later,  when  you  were  speaking,  you 
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laid  considerable  emphasis  on  what  you  call  exploiters  in  these  areas. 

My  question  is,  suppose  that  within  the  next  five  years  these  rent 
subsidy  payments  were  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  and  then  at  the 
end  of  that  five  years  there  were  $50  million  worth  of  public  funds 
being  paid  out,  what  if  anything  would  that  do  to  this  exploitation? 

Mrs.  Lipscomb:  1 would  like  to  see  rent  subsidy  programs,  if  it  is 
possible,  be  given  to  the  kind  of  corporation  that  could  set  it  up  now, 
like  PHDC  [Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corporation],  where 
people  may  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  a home,  where  rent  subsidies 
can  be  used  to  really  give  these  families  a real  start,  which  they  have 
never  had  in  these  kind  of  communities.  These  people  need  confidence, 
if  someone  would  really  lead  them,  to  feel  that  they  are  going  to  do 
better.  We  hear  that  they  can’t  get  bank  financing;  they  can’t  get  this 
for  one  reason  or  the  other.  Maybe  rent  subsidies  can  be  used  to 
really  give  the  people  the  start  they  need  as  downpayment  or  whatever 
it  takes  to  help  the  person  on  the  road  to  really  buying  their  own 
home. 

I would  like  to  see  rent  subsidies  also  used  more  by  housing  authori- 
ties, where  public  housing  can  build  more;  and  also  after  a certain 
period  of  time,  after  people  have  lived  in  a public  unit  for  five  years 
or  so,  that  they  could  use  this  as  a downpayment  towards  eventually 
purchasing  that  home. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  give  people  the  incentive  to  do 
better,  to  want  to  go  out  and  work  and  really  do  something.  But  right 
now  the  only  thing  they  have  after  them  are  slum  landlords.  And  it 
is  my  wholehearted  belief  that  landolrds  really  don’t  need  slum  sub- 
sidies — that  they  really  do  get  enough  money  out  of  the  type  of 
properties  that  they  rent  where  they  themselves  don’t  need  the  sub- 
sidies. I feel  if  there  is  going  to  be  extra  money  or  some  other  kind  of 
fund  to  be  used,  it  should  be  used  to  really  get  these  people  on  the 
road  to  doing  something  better. 

Mr.  Echols:  If  I get  the  point  of  your  question,  one  possibility  is 
that  with  the  mere  provision  of  rent  supplements  in  and  of  itself 
alone,  after  five  years  an  individual  could  be  living  theoretically  in 
the  same  type  of  situation.  I think  this  is  the  point  that  Mrs.  Lipscomb 
is  making  — that  it  could  be  a windfall  to  the  landlord.  But  if  we  are 
providing  rent  supplements  to  actually  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween what  a family  would  have  to  pay  for  the  type  of  unit  based  upon 
its  family  size  as  opposed  to  what  it  can  afford  under  its  present  in- 
come situation,  then  this  might  enable  the  family  to  actually  look  for 
better  accommodations. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  build  housing  units  to  fit  this  need,  and  we 
would  provide  those  units  in  a situation  where  the  person  can  look 
for  a home  which  he  can  afford  under  a rent  supplement  program, 
this  we  could  go  along  with.  But  as  Mrs.  Lipscomb  pointed  out,  it 
could  very  well,  without  something  else  going  along,  end  up  in  some- 
body else’s  pocket,  and  they  would  collect  it  the  way  they  normally 
do.  And  the  fear  is  that  rent  supplements  without  more  decent  low- 
cost  housing  construction  could  be  a windfall  to  slum  landlords. 
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Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  You,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Senator  Douglas? 

Mr.  Douglas:  / pass. 

Mr.  Johnson:  / would  like  to  start  by  making  a stalemenl.  We  dis- 
cussed before  the  question  of  the  ideal  situation  and  the  question  of 
the  dissolution  or  dispersion  of  the  ghetto.  I would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Echols  for  his  statement  here  which  I think  is  x>ery  clear  and 
straightforward  — on  his  position  that  we  are  not  talking  about  one 
or  the  other;  we  are  talking  about  a little  bit  of  both.  I would  like  to 
read  this  part  of  Mr.  Echols’  statement , since  he  did  not  have  the 
time  to  read  this  part: 

“Much  housing  must  be  planned  for  the  ghetto  areas,  which  have 
been  neglected  for  so  long.  But  we  also  need  to  build  new  towns  and 
various  kinds  of  suburban  developments  near  existing  and  future  jobs 
whose  price  levels  will  permit  purchase  and  rental  by  people  of  low 
and  moderate  income.” 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  that  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Echols:  May  I add  that  one  of  the  problems  is  — let’s  take  the 
Model  Cities  Program  that  may  be  developed  by  cities  at  the  local 
level.  Some  of  the  cities  could  develop  a strategy  that  supplies  housing 
and  everything  else  within  the  limited  geographical  target  area,  and 
therefore  you  have  the  “good  ghetto  program,’’  instead  of  doing  both 
things  because  both  things  have  to  be  done.  It  is  very  possible  that  in 
the  Model  Cities  Program  this  could  be  one  of  the  biggest  fiascos  that 
this  country  could  see  if  we  do  not  develop  both  types  of  options, 
both  in  and  outside. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  I would,  also  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
Mrs.  Lipscomb:  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  we  have  heard  a lot  today,  and  on 
other  occasions,  about  the  virtues  of  horneownership  — what  it  means 
to  the  people  who  go  out  and  buy  homes  for  the  first  time.  I wonder 
if  you  could  capsulize  from  your  own  experience  in  knowing  people 
locally  here  in  Philadelphia  who  have  been  renters,  who  have  then 
gone  out  and  purchased  homes  themselves  under  one  of  these  pro- 
grams or  in  the  market  — just  in  the  free  market  — what  your  own 
experience  has  been  with  respect  to  families  who  have  had  this 
experience. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb:  Well,  we  have  only  had  one  real  experience  with  a 
person  that  has  been  renting  for  quite  awhile  and  has  had  problems 
with  landlords  and  a million  other  problems.  She  couldn’t  get  housing 
to  meet  her  needs,  had  a large  family,  and  so  she  had  to  separate  her 
family  herself,  put  some  of  her  children  with  her  mother-in-law  and 
some  with  her  sister  because  they  could  never  get  a unit  large  enough. 
She  had  14  children.  But  recently  through  PHDC  she  was  able  to  get 
a house.  But  the  problem  there  was  this  attitude  people  had  — the 

woman  had  no  background  whatever  for well,  her  background  was 

one  where  she  owed  this  person  and  the  next  person,  didn’t  really 
have  money,  and  she  really  didn’t  feel  that  she  could  actually  buy  a 
house  under  the  PHDC.  But  Mr.  Batcheler  sat  down  with  her  and 
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ironed  out  her  problems,  took  lier  to  the  bank  and  somehow  straight- 
ened out  everything  that  had  to  be  straightened  out.  She  had  told  me 
the  truth,  you  know,  of  how  she  was  negligent  in  paying  bills,  and 
this  type  of  thing.  But  two  weeks  ago  this  woman  moved  in  her 
house  for  the  first  time  and  all  her  family  with  her,  and  I have  never 
seen  a happier  mother  in  my  life.  People  used  to  say  how  she  neglected 
her  children,  but  it  was  really  because  they  didn’t  have  the  money. 
It  seems  that  every  penny  that  a poor  person  gets,  somebody  else  has 
already  spent  for  you.  I think  this  has  been  our  problem. 

I think  homeownership  is  a real  incentive,  and  that  is  why  I am 
saying  that  any  sort  of  subsidies  to  help  the  poor  is  really  a blessing. 
It  gives  them  something  to  look  forward  to,  sometliing  that  they  have 
never  had  before,  something  that  they  themselves  can  own  and  would 
be  a real  experience  for  many  mothers. 

Mr.  Echols:  I would  like  to  comment  that  a good  way  to  do  that 
is  to  provide  an  adequate  income  for  everybody,  whether  through 
work  programs,  grant  programs,  or  any  other  kind  of  program.  But 
every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  good 
life,  and  the  children  certainly  should  not  in  any  way  be  punished  or 
jeopardized  by  the  inadequacies  of  parents  as  the  parents  have  been 
\'ictimized  in  part  by  the  system. 

Mr.  Alper:  I have  a couple  of  instances  I would  like  to  point  out 
to  you  just  in  one  little  area  where  there  were  eight  houses  finished. 
And  I want  to  talk  about  three  instances,  one  of  which  was  a case 
where  I solicited  the  purchaser  of  this  house,  and  the  house  that  I had 
to  enter  and  to  sell  was  in  awful  shape,  couldn’t  have  been  maintained 
worse,  and  actually  I wondered  how  the  Board  of  Health  permitted  it 
to  exi§t,  but  our  rule  is  to  sell  to  these  people  first.  We  sold  this  family 
a house.  They  moved  in  and  were  living  in  there  three  months.  At 
that  time  I had  a group  of  people  come  down  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  to  write  a story  or  evaluate  our  job,  and  the  only 
house  I could  get  into  was  this  man’s  house,  and,  frankly,  I was  afraid 
to  bring  the  reporter  and  photographer  in  there.  The  one  house  that 
I was  very  proud  of,  the  woman  wouldn’t  let  us  in  any  more  because 
we  had  too  many  visitors  for  her.  So  we  knocked  on  this  one  door. 
I figured  we  are  either  right  or  wrong,  and  if  we  are  wrong,  let’s 
strengthen  this  aspect.  But  through  the  good  offices  of  Miss  Thomp- 
son we  walked  into  that  house  and  I tell  you  we  could  have  eaten  off 
the  floor.  I was  delighted. 

Another  instance  is  where  there  was  a boy  who  married  the  mother 
of  his  two  children  — she  demanded  as  the  price  of  him  marrying 
her  that  he  would  buy  her  one  of  these  houses.  They  got  married  May 
14  and  have  been  living  in  the  new  house  and  it  is  perfect  — a wonder- 
ful ending  to  a good  story. 

The  third  story  is  one  where  these  two  older  people  were  living 
together  as  common-law  husband  and  wife  and  could  not  take  title  — 
I couldn’t  give  title  or  the  title  insurance  wouldn’t  insure  it.  So  we 
created  a trust  for  their  grandchildren,  and  I got  a call  after  they 
moved  in  from  the  man,  and  his  name  is  — well,  I won’t  tell  you  his 
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name  — he  got  on  the  phone  and  said,  “Sam,  this  is  Ja-Ja  — “ that  is 
what  he  calls  himself  to  me  — he  says,  “I  just  want  to  tell  you  it  is  now 
four  weeks  and  I haven’t  touched  a drink.  1 love  my  home.’’ 

Now,  these  are  not  fanciful  tales  that  somebody  conjured  up.  These 
happened  in  seven  or  eight  houses  on  one  little  street.  They  are  three 
stories  of  wdiat  homeownership  can  do. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  other  questions? 

(There  was  no  response  from  the  Commission.) 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Well,  may  I thank  all  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared here  today,  and  you,  Mr.  Alper.  We  are  very  gratefid  to  you 
for  having  taken  the  time  and  being  so  informative.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  witnesses  from  the  general  public  who  desire 
to  testify,  please  give  your  names  to  Mr.  Smart.  We  will  ask  you  to 
please  confine  your  remarks  to  five  minutes.  But  we  will  accept  any 
written  statements,  any  documentation  you  care  to  file  with  this 
Commission. 

The  first  gentleman  we  will  hear  is  Mr.  Seymour  Toal.  Would  you 
please  identify  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  the  record? 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Toal:  A Federal  Institute  of  Urbanism 

Mr.  Toal:  My  name  is  Seymour  I.  Toal.  I am  a member  of  the  Bar 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I have  this  year  the  honor  to  be  the  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning,  the  Executive  Director  of 
which  is  Mr.  Edwin  Fotilk,  who  sits  at  my  left. 

The  Council  has  authorized  the  submission  to  the  Commission  of 
the  statement  that  I am  about  to  make  in  abbreviated  hve-minute 
form. 

For  nearly  25  years  now  the  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning  in 
Philadelphia,  as  an  independent  nonproht  planning  organization, 
watched  with  increasing  concern  and  to  some  extent  has  been  involved 
in  the  development  of  planning  both  in  Philadelphia  and  to  some 
extent  nationally.  We  have  tried  during  this  period  to  contribute  con- 
structively to  these  developments. 

We  have  also  seen  during  this  period  in  Washington  a growing 
recognition  of  the  plight  of  urban  America  and  we  have  watched  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  bewildering  growth  of  new  techniques  and 
mechanisms  whose  numbers  are  about  as  impressive  as  the  magnitude 
of  their  discoordination. 

We  believe  that  despite  the  rising  attention  being  given  to  urban 
America  since  the  early  1950’s,  the  condition  of  life  for  many  city 
dwellers  — especially  the  impoverished  in  the  ghettos  of  our  great 
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cities  — is  not  getting  better.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  gap  between 
them  and  the  mainstream  of  American  life  is  widening.  The  ability 
and  the  will  of  the  impoverished  to  reach  across  this  gap  are  diminish- 
ing. 

We  believe  that  the  amounts  of  money  which  have  been  poured  into 
our  cities  have  been  directed  toward  solutions  of  problems  in  amounts 
that  have  been  grossly  inadequate.  We  also  believe  that  however  large 
the  amounts,  the  solution  is  by  no  means  exclusively  monetary. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing our  urban  affairs  is  an  assumption  which  has  lain  at  the  core  of 
the  movement  toward  growing  cooperation  between  state,  Federal  and 
local  governments.  The  assumption  is  that  these  levels  of  government 
all  have  in  fact  a common  interest  and  common  objective  in  handling 
urban  affairs.  We  believe  that  this  assumption  is  false.  We  believe 
that  the  proof  that  has  been  coming  in  does  not  accommodate  this 
assumption;  and,  in  fact,  we  see  evidence  that  the  Federal  objectives 
for  urban  growth  are  to  some  extent  significantly  different  both  from 
the  state  and  local  objectives. 

In  our  view,  the  prime  concern  of  local  government  officials  — and 
we  do  not  say  this  critically;  we  understand  why  it  is  — is  the  tax 
base  of  the  city,  and  that  which  strengthens  the  tax  base  of  the  city  is 
a desideratum  for  local  government.  This  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
Federal  policy  or  good  Federal  policy.  In  such  a situation  the  local 
government  — Philadelphia,  for  example  — must  give  its  highest 
priority  to  programs  which  produce  jobs  not  only  for  the  city’s  unem- 
ployed but  also  jobs  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 
The  city  has  to  do  this  whether  these  locations  make  economic  sense 
or  nonsense. 

We  believe  that  city  officials  are  concerned  over  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  their  inadequate  housing,  and  their  inadequate  educational  op- 
portunities. But  for  whatever  the  reasons,  these  officials  cannot  com- 
mit our  city  to  the  kind  of  reallocation  of  our  resources  which  might 
square  with  the  social  needs  of  the  urban  poor.  Yet  those  needs  keep 
intensifying.  Certainly  we  understand  the  political  hazards  of  greatly 
expanded  local  programs  for  the  poor,  and  they  are  obvious.  But  the 
need  remains. 

We  see  in  the  South  an  analogy  which  has  emerged  and  which 
strikes  us  as  a possible  productive  avenue  which  this  honorable  Com- 
mission might  explore.  We  have  watched  in  the  South  a great  social 
problem  which  has  been  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  — the  problem  of  school  segregation.  Certainly  anti-Negro  senti- 
ment is  not  something  upon  which  the  South  has  a monopoly.  There 
is  much  too  much  to  go  around  the  country.  But  we  have  observed 
that  at  some  level  of  the  Federal  Government  there  has  been  a commit- 
ment that  desegregation  is  a violation  of  a fundamental  national 
policy.  And  in  the  absence  of  active  local  and  state  activity  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  the  Federal  Government  has  chosen  finally  to  step 
into  the  breach. 
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We  think  there  is  a very  strong  analogy.  We  think  that  the  prol>leins 
ol  urban  America  arc  as  deeply  rooted  — indeed  contain  the  problem 
oi  the  Negro.  We  see  no  reason  certainly  by  analogy  why  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  deal  with  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
way  that  it  is  dealing  now  with  the  problem  of  segregation.  And  we 
earnestly  submit  to  this  Commission  as  a possible  productive  avenue 
lor  investigation,  whether  it  be  done  through  litigation  in  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States  or  perhaps  politically,  which  is 
more  dillicult  — through  the  halls  ol  Congress  — an  approach  to  this 
problem  through  this  attitude. 

We  support  very  deeply  the  jiroposal  that  there  be  a central  insti- 
tute, a Federal  institute,  which  has  by  analogy  the  same  role  h^r 
urbanism  that  the  National  Institutes  ol  Health  have  lor  the  condi- 
tion and  the  state  ol  health  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  prob- 
lems ol  urbanism  are  no  less  important  than  the  problems  ol  health. 
We  have  a distinguished  central  lacility  stalled  by  distinguished  brain- 
power that  addresses  itsell  to  the  problem  ol  health.  Surely  it  is  not 
asking  too  much  that  urbanism  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

1 thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  Icjr  your  interest  and  we  shall 
submit  an  extensive  statement  ol  this. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  your  document  in  the  record,  and  it  shall  be  given 
proper  attention. 

Next  we  will  hear  Irom  Mr.  James  Harvey.  Will  you  please  identily 
yoursell  and  who  you  represent. 

Mr.  Harvey:  Executive  Order  11063  Ineffective 

Mr.  Harvey;  My  name  is  James  Harvey.  1 am  the  national  repre- 
sentative lor  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  ol  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

First  1 would  like  to  request  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  even  if  it  was  in  some  other  city  because  I think  what  we 
have  to  say  pertains  nationally,  based  on  our  experience  and  our  pro- 
grams that  are  operating  in  many,  many  cities.  So  I hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  expand  on  our  report. 

We  have  been  working  in  housing  since  1951  with  staff  programs 
around  the  country,  and  we  have  been  dealing  more  specifically  with 
the  implementation  of  Executive  Order  11063,^  which  was  issued  in 
1962.  We  have  tried  to  work  with  prospective  honiebuyers,  with  the 
real  estate  industry,  with  the  Fair  Housing  Council,  with  the  general 
})ublic,  in  an  educational  program  as  well  as  an  action  program  to 
get  families  to  take  advantage  of  the  housing  that  is  covered  by  the 
Executive  Order,  and  this  housing  is  primarily  in  the  suburban  areas. 
But  what  we  have  found  in  trying  to  work  with  this  tool  is  that  it  is 


'Executive  Order  11063,  issued  November  20,  1962,  dealing  with  ecpial  oppor- 
tunity in  housing.  Also  established  the  President’s  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing. 
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unworkable,  because  ol  the  stalling  and  the  attitude  and  the  outlook 
that  the  FHA  and  the  VA  take  toward  this  Executive  Order. 

We  have  drawn  three  major  conclusions  from  our  work  in  this  area: 
One,  we  find  that  the  Executive  Order  is  being  flagrantly  violated  by 
builders,  developers,  and  the  real  estate  industry  at  large;  secondly, 
that  the  implementation  of  the  order  by  the  FHA  and  the  VA  has 
been  at  best  ineffective,  and  at  worst  subversive,  to  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity;  and,  third,  we  find  that  there  is  a lack  of  interest  and 
a lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  HUD  and  the  FHA  and  the  VA 
lo  do  anything  about  the  deficiencies  that  we  have  noted. 

Otir  report  presents  some  46  specihc  recommendations  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  as  we  have  found  them,  based  on  our  experience.  It 
is  supplmented  by  13  representative  cases  drawn  from  around  the 
country.  Our  programs  go  from  Boston  down  to  Atlanta,  and  from 
Oakland  and  tlie  San  Francisco  area  to  the  Philadelphia  area  here. 

Let  me  just  briefly  give  you  an  idea  of  the  areas  that  we  address 
ourselves  to.  We  talk  about  an  affirmative  and  effective  compliance 
program.  Here  we  are  suggesting  that  the  FHA  and  the  VA  take  a 
positive  attitude  toward  implementation  of  the  order.  And  the  areas 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  of  these  housing  programs  are  cov- 
ered in  the  order  by  making  some  administrative  requirements  and 
jiroviding  some  guidelines  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  for  the  sanctions  that  can  be  applied  and  that  have 
not  been  applied  to  date. 

We  talk  about  a uniform  and  an  effective  complaint  system  where 
we  have  found  that  it  has  been  loosely  interpreted  and  has  varied 
from  area  to  area  and,  in  some  cases  — particularly  around  our 
Nation’s  capital  in  Washington  — where  there  is  no  guidance  at  all. 
it  is  kind  of  arbitrary  what  they  do  with  a complaint. 

We  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  followup  procedures  on  the 
part  of  FHA  and  VA. 

We  also  feel  that  there  need  to  be  some  training  and  revamping 
ol  the  equal  opportunity  personnel  and  the  role  they  would  play  in 
the  implementation  ol  the  order. 

We  have  another  section  in  our  report  that  covers  the  Government- 
owned  housing.  These  are  the  repossessed  properties  of  which,  as  you 
know,  the  Federal  Government  has  some  50,000  around  the  country 
each  year,  ft  varies  as  they  are  marketed  and  others  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. But  here  we  find  that  again  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  Order 
have  been  ignored  as  far  as  merchandising  of  these  properties  — 
where  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  merchandise  these  properties 
throtigh  a segregated  system,  through  the  use  of  management  brokers 
who  have  no  intention  of  selling  on  an  equal  opportunity  basis.  So 
here  we  find  that  the  Government  is  in  fact  a partner  to  this  perpetua- 
tion of  segregation. 

We  make  recommendations  concerning  the  extension  of  the  order 
and  also  concerning  die  attitudes  and  the  performance  of  the  staff  of 
the  agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  order.  That,  in 
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perhaps  five  minutes,  is  wlial  the  report  is  about,  and  I would  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  expand  lurther. 

Mr.  Feinberc;:  Mr.  Harvey,  at  the  outset  I am  going  to  exercise  my 
prerogative  as  Chairman  to  inter)  ogale  you  about  sexieral  points  on 
this  order. 

/ want  to  say  to  you  that  I,  as  a member  of  this  Commission  — 
and  I am  sure  every  member  of  this  Commission  can  also  attest  to  the 
fact  — believe  the  order  is  being  enforeed.  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
discrimination  — quite  to  the  contrary. 

But,  to  be  technical  about  what  you  have  said,  my  experience  with 
the  FHA,  which  is  rather  wide  and  vast,  has  been  to  the  contrary  as 
to  the  enforcement  of  that  order.  That  order  has  been  -very  strictly 
enforced  to  my  knowledge  by  the  FHA,  and  where  a complaint  has 
been  made  which  is  justified,  sani  tions  have  been  imposed,  upon  any 
developer  or  interstate  broker  who  violated,  that  order. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Harvey  — and  I may  be 
wrong  — but  aren’t  you  reading  something  into  the  order  itself  which 
is  not  really  there  when  you  talk  about  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing? Does  it  provide  for  that?  The  order  itself  may  be  deficient  — I 
wont  quarrel  zvith  you  on  that  point.  But  does  the  order  in  its  present 
form,  as  signed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1962,  the  Executive  Order, 
ivhich  I am  very  familiar  zvith  — at  least  / thought  I zvas  — does  it 
actually  read  as  you  have  stated  it,  or  are  you  giving  it  your  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  Harvey:  Well,  I think  what  we  are  talking  about  here  are  the 
steps  that  are  necessary  lor  effective  enforcement  of  the  order,  where 
the  order  specifically  says  that  they  will  take  all  action  that  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  prevent  discrimination  in  housing.  So  I 
thing  it  gives  a lot  of  leeway. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  I am  not  trying  to  be  a gallant  by  being  a champion 
of  the  cause  for  FHA  or  any  agency,  but  I do  zvant  the  record  to  be 
straight.  You  are  nozv  saying,  I gather,  that  to  implement  the  very 
essence  of  the  order  you  must  do  these  things,  but  zvill  you  not  admit 
that  the  order  does  not  so  provide  specifically? 

Mr.  Harvey:  Well,  I don’t  think  it  provides  for  any  of  the  guide- 
lines in  it.  It  is  just  a piece  of  paper  that  is  meaningless. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  We  have  legal  limitations  on  these  things,  and  if 
you  are  making  a suggestion  that  the  order  itself  be  amplified  by  some 
presidential  act  or  by  some  congressional  act  and  you  recommend  to 
the  Commission  zue  look  it  up,  that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  Harvey:  I don’t  think  this  is  what  we  are  saying.  We  do 
speak  to  this  in  one  section  of  our  report,  but  1 think  the  present 
language  provides  for  these  things  that  we  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Not  that  you  are  seeking  it,  but  from  a legal  aspect, 
let  me  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Harvey,  that  since  the  order  is  devoid  of 
the  very  things,  the  aspects  that  you  are  talking  about,  I doubt  very 
much  whether  legally  the  FHA  could  go  to  any  developer  or  any  real 
estate  broker  and  say,  “You  must  specifically  say  in  your  advertise- 
ment that  this  is  open  housing  and  we  zvill  sell  to  anyone  regardless 
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of  race,  color  or  creed  putting  that  kind  of  language  in  the  act.  J 
don't  think  they  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Harvey:  1 think  if  you  look  at  it  the  other  way,  what  can  they 
require  that  the  builders  and  developers  and  the  other  participants 
in  the  Government  programs  not  do? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  If  an  individual  goes  to  a developer,  as  I have  seen 
so  many  times,  Mr.  Harvey,  or  goes  to  a real  estate  broker,  and  he  gets 
pushed  around  — to  use  the  common  vernacular  — whether  or  not 
the  broker  or  real  estate  developer  says,  “TFc  won’t  sell  it  to  you  be- 
cause you  are  colored,”  he  doesn't  have  to  do  that.  If  he  just  denies  the 
right  to  purchase,  if  it  is  an  FHA  program,  all  the  applicant  has  to  do 
is  go  to  the  FHA  office  and  then  the  curtain  will  come  down  on  it. 
I have  seen  this. 

Mr.  Harvey:  We  have  cases  documented  to  the  contrary.  I can  give 
you  my  own  personal  case  here  in  New  Jersey,  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Where  it  is  strictly  enforced 

Mr.  Harvey:  This  has  happened.  And  1 have  had  builders  tell  me 
they  don’t  worry  about  the  order  because  the  FHA  is  not  interested 
in  enforcing  it. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  This  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge.  However,  if  you 
have  proof 

Mr.  Harvey:  We  have  proof  and  copies  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  / can  tell  you  noxv  that  the  FHA  today  under  HUD, 
and  for  sometime  in  the  past,  / know  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Brown- 
stein,  will  actually  do  something  about  it,  because  in  my  discussiofis 
with  him  personally,  and  with  others  in  the  department,  and  with  the 
local  directors,  this  is  the  one  thing  that  they  are  so  conscious  of.  It  is 
like  walking  on  eggs.  They  are  absolutely  very  definitely  determined 
to  try  to  stamp  this  out,  and  I hax)c  seen  them  impose  sanctions  on  the 
individuals  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Harvey:  1 think  the  other  point  we  are  making  here  is  the 
steps  that  are  necessary  before  you  get  to  the  complaint  stage.  Once 
you  get  to  the  complaint  stage,  then  the  order  has  been  subverted 
right  from  the  beginning.  What  steps  do  they  need  to  take  before 
that  stage? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  We  could  debate  this  back  and  forth,  but  I wanted 
the  record  to  be  straight  that  the  order  itself  does  not  really  contain 
the  provisions  you  are  talking  about. 

Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Harvey.  I enjoyed  your  being  here  and 
you  have  brought  forth  a very  interesting  point.  Do  you  have  any- 
thing to  gixie  us  to  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Harvey:  Yes,  we  do  (handing  report  ^ to  Chairman  Feinberg). 

Mr.  Feinberc;:  We  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  by  any  members  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Black:  / think  Mr.  Harvey  ought  to  knoxv  that  there  is  at  least 
one  person  on  this  Commission  xuho  has  rather  vigorously  contended 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  “A  Report  to  the  President:  AFSC 
Experience  and  Recommendations  re  Executive  Order  11063  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing,”  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
(May  1967)  . 
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for  one  of  the  things  he  has  beeji  talking  aboiit  today  — I think  every- 
body knows  who  I am  talking  about  — about  the  housing  that  has 
been  repossessed.  Senator  Douglas  advocated  that,  according  to  the 
Miami  papers.  He  advocated  that  in  Miami,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  P'einberg:  Arc  there  any  other  witnesses? 

(There  was  no  resj)onse.) 

Mr.  Feinberg:  If  not,  we  will  declare  this  session  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  9 o’clock. 

(Adjournment.) 


Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers 
Independence  Hall 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Morning,  September  23,  1967 


Public  housing,  its  successes  and  its  drawbacks,  and  the  al~ 
ternatives  to  it  for  sheltering  low-income  families,  were  featured 
during  the  final  day  of  Commission  hearings  in  Philadelphia. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEFENDED:  FIT  TO  FUTURE 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  We  have  today  Mr. 
Roger  Starr,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  Alan  Lindy,  a prominent  builder; 
Mr.  Todd  Cooke,  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Verman;  and  Mr. 
Christy  Emerson,  Director  of  Development  of  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Our  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Roger  Starr.^  I will  ask  the  witnesses 
to  confine  their  testimony  to  approximately  15  minutes. 


STATEMENT  BY  ROGER  STARR 


Mr.  Starr:  My  organization  is  a voluntary  civic  agency  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  housing  and  planning  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Ordinarily  we  come  before  government  to  criticize  it.  That’s  our  main 
reason  for  existence.  Today  I am  here  to  talk  about  two  housing  pro- 
grams which  I think  have  been  very  successful. 


^ Head  of  New  York  City  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council,  founded  in 
1937,  for  past  10  years.  Also  engaged  in  private  industry.  Author  of  The  Living 
End:  The  City  and  Its  Critics  (New  York:  Coward-McCann)  1966.  Lecturer  on 
housing  at  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  Pratt  Institute. 
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Successes  of  Public  Housing 

I first  want  to  discuss  with  you  New  York  City’s  low-rent  federally 
subsidized  public  housing  program.  I consider  this  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  This  program  has  played  a vital  role  in  New  York 
in  making  good  homes  available  to  people  of  low  income.  It  can  play 
the  same  role  elsewhere.  Strangely  enough,  this  statement  is  contro- 
versial. I say  “strangely,”  although  public  housing  has  been  a con- 
troversial issue  since  it  was  first  proposed. 

However,  the  nature  of  the  controversy  over  public  housing  has 
changed  significantly  over  the  years.  Where  the  entry  of  government 
into  the  direct  ownership  of  homes  was  attacked  from  the  right  years 
ago  because  it  presumably  heralded  the  coming  of  socialism,  today 
public  housing  is  under  far  more  serious  attack  by  those  who  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  its  friends. 

Public  housing  has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  institu- 
tional in  appearance,  stratified  in  economics,  segregated  by  race,  and 
inhuman  in  its  effect  on  those  who  live  in  it.  I would  suggest  to  you 
that  very  few  of  these  criticisms  come  from  people  who  are  living  in 
public  housing.  1 would  suggest  to  you  also  that  these  criticisms,  when 
they  are  made  in  the  hope  that  sound  criticism  will  be  helpful,  may 
be  helpful. 

But  most  of  these  criticisms  have  not  helped  to  perfect  the  institu- 
tion. They  rather  limit  its  usefulness  and,  in  my  opinion,  these  are 
destructive  criticisms  and  should  be  looked  at  scpiarely.  Why  do  we 
support  public  housing  with  such  insistency? 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  public  housing  produces  homes  because 
it  possesses  the  unique  virtue,  among  government  housing  programs 
today,  of  clarity.  The  character  of  ownership  is  simple.  The  housing 
belongs  to  an  agency  of  local  government  which  has  the  plain  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  it.  If  this  arm  of  local  government  fails  it 
will  be  quickly  and  effectively  called  to  account  by  press  and  public. 

'Fhose  who  work  for  the  local  authority  are  not  supermen  and  they 
are  not  angels.  But  they  share,  in  general,  an  interest  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  own  financial  se- 
curity and  advancement  in  the  civil  service  depend  largely  on  the 
level  of  maintenance  in  the  public  housing  structures  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  kept  from  deteriorating  both  physically  and  socially. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Housing  As- 
sistance Administration,  has  a continuing  responsibility  for  supervis- 
ing the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  making  an 
annual  contribution  under  contract  with  the  local  authority.  The 
Housing  Assistance  Administration  reviews  and  inspects  the  develop- 
ment. 

I stress  this  procedure  because  it  provides  an  answer  to  the  question 
that  plagues  every  other  form  of  low-rent  housing  construction  and 
maintenance  (and  has  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
question  first  came  up).  That  question  is:  Who  will  maintain  low-rent 
property  in  decent  condition  over  a long  period  of  years?  We  are  at 
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present  hearing  great  cnihusiasni  about  limited-profit  or  nonprofit 
private  o\vnershi]>  ol  rental  housing  lor  low-income  families.  In  New 
York  this  is  nothing  new.  Alfred  \ . White  in  Brooklyn  built  model 
tenement  houses  lor  limited  returns  as  long  ago  as  the  1870’s.  Groups 
of  financiers  of  high  (onscience  built  the  Open  Stairway  Housing 
Association,  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Corporation,  in  order  to  ])rovide  apartments  for  families 
of  modest  income  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  and  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century. 

These  companies  operated  on  the  principle  of  a limited  return  on 
invested  capital.  Unfortunately,  more  attractive  |)ropositions  have  al- 
ways been  available  elsewhere  for  investment  capital.  And  limited- 
return  housing  investment  could  not  compete  with  these  other  at- 
tractive opportunities.  The  housing  movement  on  the  basis  of 
philanthropy  or  semi-philanthropy  failed  to  spread.  In  the  develop- 
ments that  actually  were  built,  the  eleemosynary  impulses  which 
stimulated  their  formation  dissipated  as  the  years  passed.  Ultimately, 
with  one  exception  (Phipps  Houses,  which  was  built  only  35  years 
ago),  every  single  philanthropically  motivated  privately-owned  housing 
development  for  providing  low-income,  low-rent  housing,  has  been 
demolished  or  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  profit-motivated  general 
business  corporations. 

At  no  time  has  the  impulse  to  build  homes  for  charitable  reasons 
created  a number  of  housing  units  significantly  related  to  the  demand 
for  low-rent  housing  by  low-income  families  in  our  cities.  And  if  I 
were  to  guess  at  the  total  construction  for  rental  — and  I’m  not  talk- 
ing about  cooperative  housing  — the  total  number  of  units  for  rent  in 
the  City  of  New  York  over  the  past  hundred  years,  I should  imagine 
the  total  is  far  less  than  25,0()0  units  built  on  this  charitable  principle. 

Contrast  this  with  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority:  This 
Authority  has  built  150,000  units  in  30  years.  In  a single  year  it  has 
been  able  to  complete  as  many  as  20,000  units.  Almost  600,000  New 
Yorkers  live  in  those  units.  And  I ask  myself:  How  would  these  have 
been  produced  by  any  other  vehicle  than  an  arm  of  local  government 
having  a public  responsibility  and  having  a public  subsidy? 

I am  going  to  discuss  with  you  a few  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
a successful  low-rent  housing  program  within  a city.  I’m  only  going  to 
discuss  the  local  conditions,  because  I think  we  know  that  the  main 
Federal  condition  is  money.  The  main  objective  of  the  cities  in  com- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  is  to  demand  more  money  for  the 
construction  of  low-rent  housing.  But  money  alone,  although  it’s  abso- 
lutely essential,  doesn’t  make  good  public  housing  unless  we  have 
certain  local  conditions  in  effect. 

The  most  important  local  condition  necessary  to  a successful  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  is  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
highest  elected  officials  of  the  city  that  their  government  has  a re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  of  decent,  low-rent  housing  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  it  otherwise.  We  suggest  that  this  means  more  than 
simply  using  public  housing  as  a necessary  but  unpleasant  condition 
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precedent  to  getting  Federal  urban  renewal  payments  and  the  greater 
tax  income  tliey  herald.  Housing  tlie  low-income  population  must  be 
a central  aim  ol  the  city  government  it  its  public  housing  program  is 
to  be  successtul. 

Fhe  second  major  precondition  for  successful  low-rent  housing  pro- 
grams is  adetpiate  city  planning.  Ihis  does  not  mean  simply  the 
formulation  of  a })lan.  It  means  the  ability  to  move  the  city  action 
agencies  to  take  the  action  forseen  in  the  plan.  In  too  many  cities  the 
verbal  aflirmations  of  the  planners  are  a substitute  for  the  much 
harder  task  of  making  physical  changes  come  about. 

Low-rent  housing  must  be  ser\ed  by  the  health,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  commercial  facilities  which  all  citizens  require.  Preferably, 
these  services  should  be  shared  by  people  within  and  without  the 
housing  development.  From  my  view,  the  worst  failures  in  public 
housing  developments  result  from  the  isolation  of  the  project  physi- 
cally with  a consequent  separation  of  the  people  in  them  from  the 
normal  commercial  and  community  facilities  of  the  city. 

A third  major  local  requirement  for  good  low-rent  housing  involves 
the  local  press  and  intelligent  handling  of  public  relations  by  the 
housing  authority.  The  question  of  tenant  organization  has  plagued 
many  an  authority.  Whichever  view  you  have  of  tenant  organization  — 
whether  they  are  constructive  or  destructive  — you  must  deal  with 
specific  organizations  and  not  with  an  abstract  generalization.  And 
the  ability  of  the  housing  authority  to  gain  approval  of  its  sites  in  the 
political  arena  depends  in  large  part  on  its  public  relations  abilities. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  local  public  housing  is  sound 
state  and  local  legislation  affording  the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility 
to  the  local  authority  in  establishing  income  ceilings  for  continued 
occupancy  and  in  permitting  contracting  procedures  other  than  the 
simple  process  of  public  letting.  Although  I must  tell  you  that  I have 
great  faith,  not  in  the  economy  of  public  letting  of  contracts,  but  in 
the  public  accessibility  of  public  letting. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  experimenting  with  procedures  other 
than  public  letting,  where  we  have  private  negotiations  with  a builder 
who  makes  a turnkey  proposition.  1 think  this  will  work  for  a year  or 
for  two  years,  until  a smart  reporter  discovers  that  somebody  made 
a little  more  money  than  he  thinks  that  man  ought  to  have  made 
under  such  a procedure.  Because  there  is  really  no  sound  guide  as  to 
(a)  what  is  a fair  profit;  and  (b)  what  part  of  the  cost  is  really  a cost 
and  what  is  part  of  the  profit. 

We  have  found  in  our  limited-profit  program  in  New  York  City  that 
the  program  can  be  destroyed  from  the  point  of  view  of  continued 
ownership,  or  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  sales,  if  the  public  gets 
the  idea  and  the  legislatures  get  the  idea  that  in  private  negotiations 
between  a builder  and  a public  agency  something  funny  went  on. 
Public  letting  is  expensive,  it’s  tedious,  it’s  an  unimaginative  way  of 
doing  things,  but  it  is  a method  that  is  consistent  with  very  basic 
American  views  as  to  the  relationship  between  government  and  pri- 
vate industry. 
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And  while  I am  a believer  in  imagination  and  like  to  try  new 
things,  I do  want  to  raise  a warning  Hag  right  at  the  very  beginning, 
that  private  negotiations  — secret  negotiations  il  you  will  — between 
a builder  and  a public  authority,  without  public  bidding  and  without 
fixed  specifications,  will  not  stand  up  in  the  court  o(  public  opinion 
over  a long  period  of  years. 

A sound  local  public  housing  program  depends  on  avoiding  several 
negative  factors.  Although  the  project  should  be  planned,  designed, 
and  located  to  encourage  racial  integration,  and  the  authorities  them- 
selves should  be  alert  to  the  policies  of  management  which  will  pro- 
mote racial  integration,  it  is  illusory  in  the  United  States  to  expect 
that  low-rent  public  housing  projects  will  make  a substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  residential  segregation  outside  their  own 
perimeters,  excej^t  perhaps  by  a demonstration  that  racial  integration 
works. 

I think  it  is  a mistake  to  believe  that  putting  a low-rent  public 
housing  project  in  the  midst  of  an  exclusively  white  middle-class 
neighborhood  is  going  to  produce  significant  racial  integration.  I don’t 
believe  that  it  will.  This  is  maybe  a prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I be- 
lieve that  racial  integration  is  a class  matter.  And  that  the  only  ef- 
fective integration  is  integrating  people  of  the  same  general  socio  and 
economic  level.  I believe  residential  integration  along  those  lines 
works.  But  I must  tell  you  that’s  my  personal  prejudice.  I am  here, 
I suppose,  to  express  my  personal  opinion  in  some  respects.  I cannot 
justify  this  by  statistics.  I’m  giving  you  only  what  I have  observed  in 
10  or  12  years  in  this  field  in  New  York  City. 

The  existence  of  opposition  to  the  erection  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, however,  should  not  be  the  excuse  for  building  a project  in  a 
specific  location.  I’ve  seen  this  happen  again  and  again,  and  I found 
myself  doing  it.  When  I sense  outraged  opposition  to  low-rent  public 
housing  on  the  part  of  people  in  a specific  neighborhood,  I get  so 
angry  at  them  that  I want  to  put  the  housing  there  willy-nilly.  I’m 
going  to  teach  them  a good  lesson  in  American  democracy. 

Considerations  for  Public  Housing  Location 

Some  of  our  worst  disasters  have  been  motivated  by  that  kind  of 
feeling.  I think  we  must  locate  public  housing  by  an  honest  appraisal 
of  the  real  factors  in  any  neighborhood,  the  availability  of  community 
facilities,  the  availability  of  space,  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  density 
down  to  a reasonable  number,  the  relationship  with  the  fabric  of 
transportation  and  other  city  facilities.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations. 

To  put  down  public  housing  in  an  attempt  to  show  people  what 
democracy  is  by  telling  them  they  have  no  right  to  live  in  a middle- 
class  community  in  the  midst  of  a diverse  civilization  like  the  United 
States,  this  to  me  is  an  insufficient  reason  — although  a very  human 
one,  especially  on  the  part  of  us  liberals  — for  siting  public  housing  in 
the  big  cities  today,  and  we  should  guard  against  it. 
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Finally,  I would  like  to  say  that  public  housing  cannot  accomplish 
the  impossible.  And  those  who  believe  in  it  and  support  it  must  be 
careful  as  to  what  it  is  we  promise  for  it.  Housing  alone  will  not  turn 
intrinsically  inadequate  personalities  into  the  pillars  of  the  future 
society.  It  will  not  eradicate  the  consciousness  of  social  class.  It  will 
not  dissipate  the  problems  of  race  prejudice. 

It  will  — indeed  it  has  — provided  a vital  first  step  for  many  sound 
families  who  have  previously  been  overwhelmed  by  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  cramped,  dirty  and  dangerous  surroundings.  It  cannot  take 
multiproblem  families  or  all  the  households  on  an  urban  renewal 
site,  put  them  in  a low-rent  development,  and  expect  to  provide  satis- 
factory housing  thereby,  either  for  those  families  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it  or  for  the  other  “normal”  families  living  in  the 
project. 

Public  housing  hasn’t  got  any  better  tools  for  dealing  with  multi- 
problem families  than  the  church  or  the  psychoanalyst  or  the  police 
department  or  any  of  the  other  institutions  in  our  United  States. 

Many  thousands  of  families  in  New  York  City  have  been  enabled  by 
public  housing  to  move  from  dingy  and  substandard  homes.  They 
have  been  given  this  modest  encouragement,  begun  to  advance  them- 
selves economically  and  socially.  Given  this  evidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens’  interest  in  their  wellbeing,  they  have  ultimately  — many  of 
them  — moved  into  housing  accommodations  on  the  private  market. 

If  your  Commission  can  convey  this  story  of  solid  accomplishment 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  these  forces  may  be  led  to  take  the 
further  steps  necessary  to  make  possible  a broader  program,  a more 
extensive  and  architecturally  more  satisfactory  program,  and  a greater 
contribution  by  public  housing  to  the  beauty  and  the  social  dignity  of 
our  cities  in  general. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Starr. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Alan  M.  Lindy,i  who  is  president  of  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  Suburban  County. 


STATEMENT  BY  ALAN  LINDY 


Mr.  Lindy:  I am  not  as  experienced  in  this  sort  of  thing  as  many 
of  the  other  people  who  have  testified,  but  I do  want  to  say  that  I am 
quite  honored  to  be  asked.  I don’t  know  how  many  other  representa- 
tives of  private  enterprise  have  testified.  I can  remember  about  four 
years  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  Douglas  addressing  a gathering 
at  the  National  Housing  Center  when  we  were  reviewing  the  new 
221(d)(3)  program.  The  Senator  pointed  his  finger  down  a long  table 
where  the  hierarchy  of  the  newly  organized  HUD  was  seated  and  he 
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said:  “If  you  fellows  don’t  ,^ct  this  thin|»  throuirh  and  workin;c^  immedi- 
ately, yon  may  not  have  yonr  jobs  in  a few  years.” 

And  I want  to  apolc)t^i/e  for  tryin|[r  to  paraphrase  the  Senator,  who 
is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

I think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  frontline  soldier  who  really 
tries  to  get  low-income  lionsing  built  1 get  a sense  of  piling  resource 
on  resource  as  they  did  in  World  War  1,  until  the  casualties  were  so 
great  that  somebody  finally  gave  up.  Or  do  we  take  a direction  and  go 
(juickly  and  constructively  with  all  our  force.  1 like  to  j)refer  that  we 
are  intelligent  enough  to  adopt  the  second  strategy. 


Homebuilders  Balked  at  Local  Level 

In  doing  so,  I have  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  I don’t  think 
I have  the  perspective  to  deal  in  national  strategies.  But  I do  know  that 
in  trying  to  get  the  work  done  there  is  an  awful  lot  wrong  right  at  the 
local  level.  For  example,  when  it  takes  almost  as  long  to  get  a building 
permit  as  it  does  to  rehabilitate  a structure  under  a Federal  program, 
I think  there  is  something  wrong. 

For  example,  when  the  planning  commission  requires  as  much 
space  — or  more  space  — to  park  automobiles  than  to  park  human 
beings,  I think  there  is  something  wrong.  There  are  other  specific 
examples  which  I will  get  to. 

Someone  has  probably  testified  about  this  before.  Our  Community 
Renewal  Report  in  Philadelphia  shows  needs  for  64,000  units  renting 
for  $40  a month  by  1970.  That  comes  out  to  about  16,000  per  year. 
Since  1964  private  enterprise,  with  the  FHA  221(d)(3)  program  and 
with  the  turnkey  public  housing  rehabilitation  program,  has  done 
about  1,400  or  1,500  houses.  I’m  sure  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  will  testify  more  in  detail  about  this.  But  in  addition 
there  have  been  a substantial  number  of  housing  units  built  under 
conventional  public  housing  programs. 

However,  the  main  thrust,  the  thing  that  got  us  out  of  the  housing 
shortage  after  World  War  II,  was  a massive  effort  of  private  enterprise 
that  went  out  and  built  homes  for  returning  veterans  and  eventually 
got  America  housed  again.  My  view  is  that  unless  this  begins  to  be 
recognized  — and  there  is  some  kind  of  profit  incentive  — you  won’t 
see  a major  housing  spurt  anywhere  in  the  urban  areas. 

In  our  Association  we  see  more  and  more  builders  going  out  to  the 
suburbs  where  it’s  much  easier  to  build.  There  they  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  dogs  chasing  them  up  filthy  alleys,  they  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  being  actually  accosted,  the  work  is  cleaner,  and  the 
mechanics  will  come  out  to  work  for  you.  Not  that  we  don’t  have 
plenty  of  people  working  in  the  city  with  all  its  disadvantages. 

I just  want  to  make  this  point  here.  Right  now  it’s  still  a fact  that 
the  slumlord  can  make  a much  bigger  profit  than  the  renewal  builder. 
A fellow  can  buy  a house  at  a sheriff’s  sale  for  practically  nothing,  do 
practically  nothing  to  fix  it  up,  and  rent  it  for  $25  a week  and  get 
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himself  a 30  to  50  percent  return,  or  maybe  even  more.  It’s  an  amazing 
fact  but  it’s  there. 

We  hear  a lot  about  red  tape.  Right  here  in  Philadelphia,  in  doing 
an  FHA  221(d)(3)  project,  I report  to  the  following  agencies:  the 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Planning  Commission,  City  Council, 
City  Department  of  Streets  and  Water,  City  Licenses  and  Inspection, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  I have  to  get  a construction  loan 
from  a private  institution,  and  under  most  projects  we  have  to  deal 
with  a nonprofit  housing  corporation. 

Now^  none  of  these  agencies  report  to  each  other  or  have  any 
authority  over  each  other.  It’s  only  by  sheer  diplomacy  and  Herculean 
effort  that  you  can  get  these  things  to  work  together.  And  the  results 
are  that  not  too  much  of  this  housing  has  been  built,  because  of  the 
utter  morass  of  agencies  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  It’s  impossible, 
unless  you’re  a genius. 

We  got  one  off  the  ground,  the  first  rent  supplement  project  in  the 
East,  I think.  This  is  with  a nonprofit  sponsor,  the  Germantown  Set- 
tlement House.  Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Commission 
don’t  know  what  a settlement  house  is.  It’s  a charitable  organization 
that  exists  in  a neighborhood  on  a private  enterprise  basis,  so  to  speak, 
to  assist  the  neighborhood.  This  particular  one  started  80  years  ago 
as  a language  training  school  for  Polish  immigrants  in  Germantown. 

We  got  started  on  a 221(d)(3)  project  on  June  8,  1965.  We  had  the 
FHA  initial  closing  (which  means  you  can  start  construction)  June  1, 
1967.  And  I want  to  tell  you  something.  It  was  not  the  FHA’s  fault. 
The  FHA  gave  us  tremendous  cooperation  (applause) 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lindy,  may  I explain  that.  Senator 
Douglas  has  been  accused  of  being  a severe  critic  of  the  FHA.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  applause  is  that  when  any  credit  is  due  the  FHA  he 
wants  it  noted  on  the  record  that  he  w^as  applauding.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lindy:  Believe  me,  I have  plenty  of  differences  with  our  local 
office.  But  of  all  the  housing  agencies,  they  are  probably  the  only  fully 
staffed  agency  with  professional  housing  people.  You  can  really  get 
something  out  there,  but  it  takes  awhile.  Most  of  the  delays  were  due 
to  the  ponderousness  of  the  program,  which  will  not  bend  to  the  times. 
We  went  through  a very  tight  money  market  and  we  eventually  went 
to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Gorporation  and  asked 
them  to  put  up  a counter-deposit  against  the  construction  loan. 

They  did  and  we  got  a loan  and  they  earn  interest  on  it.  So  we  got 
started.  But  during  all  these  delays  the  costs  went  up  and  we  had  to 
keep  going  back  for  increases.  If  you  can  imagine  this  — after  20 
months  of  working  this  out,  we  went  to  a closing  and  had  the  mort- 
gage paper  stacked  on  a corner  of  the  table,  and  found  out  that  we 
could  not  get  a building  permit  because  one  of  the  agencies  neglected 
to  process  the  proper  zoning! 

We  then  had  to  go  back  into  public  hearing  and  get  our  project 
cleared  again  in  zoning,  and  three  months  later  we  closed  the  loan. 
There  is  no  coordination  (and  I say  this  for  the  record),  in  this  area 
other  than  what  the  developer  effects. 
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rd  like  to  give  you  some  statistics  on  this  project.  Perhaps  it  will 
explain  why  more  (leveloj)ers  don’t  go  into  221(d)(Jl)  unless  they  are 
eleemosynary-minded.  On  the  ( onstruction  end  ol  it  — it’s  a .‘>450, 000 
project  — during  the  two  years  ol  planning  we  paid  .‘|).H0,000  in  FHA 
fees  and  costs  to  architects  and  engineers.  It  was  a “Hairbreadth 
Harry”  situation  in  which  we  could  lose  the  whole  thing  at  any  time. 

When  it  came  time  to  close  the  loan  we  could  not  get  a bond  from 
a bonding  company  because  we  normally  don’t  do  bondablc  construc- 
tion. We’re  homebuilders  who  deal  in  the  sale  of  proj)erties.  So  we 
wound  up  putting  up  10  percent  cash.  For  the  whole  thing,  on  which 
we’re  allowed  a net  of  $2.5,000  profit,  we  have  about  $90,000  up.  ddiat’s 
a three-year  project. 

By  far  the  best,  from  a standpoint  of  production  and  cooperation 
with  private  enterprise,  is  the  Public  Housing  Used-House  Program 
which  is  now  j)referably  known  as  the  Vacant  House  Program.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  misinterpreted  at  the  beginning  and  we  were  per- 
haps rehabilitating  houses  that  could  normally  be  lived  in.  This  is  not 
done  anymore  and  the  homebuilders  prefer  the  term  “Vacant  House 
Program.” 

However,  it’s  been  severely  criticized  in  the  press  at  all  levels,  by 
housing  consultants  of  national  standing,  as  a city-killer,  grossly  ex- 
pensive, and  by  one  of  our  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  as  “profiteer- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  poor.”  However,  in  the  26  months  that  it 
has  been  in  operation,  private  developers  in  cooperation  with  the 
Housing  Authority  have  produced  about  1,200  homes.  About  four  of 
the  26  months  were  nonproductive  because  of  labor  differences  and 
because  of  administrative  problems  in  the  agencies  themselves. 

May  I ask,  does  the  Commission  know  how  this  program  works?  Or 
should  I take  the  time  to  explain  it?  Yes. 

Private  builders  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  experience,  interest  and 
financial  capacity.  They  select  and  purchase  houses  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, with  a maximum  limit  of  $1,600  per  property.  They  rehabilitate 
the  house  under  a conditional  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Authority.  When  it  is  completed  according  to  specifications,  the 
house  is  repurchased  from  the  developer  at  the  originally  proposed 
price,  by  the  Authority. 

There  are  no  complicated  proposals.  It’s  a simple,  snapout  form 
that  is  turned  in.  We  don’t  put  up  any  bonds,  the  single-family  dwell- 
ing is  processed  and  approved  in  anywhere  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
and  it  takes  from  four  to  eight  weeks  to  turn  back  the  dwelling.  With 
multifamily  dwellings  it’s  slightly  more  complicated. 

Philadelphia  has  received  funds  for  5,000  more  units  which  will  be 
done  under  the  same  type  of  program.  We  are  now  sitting  regularly 
with  the  Housing  Authority,  streamlining  specifications,  and  Mr. 
Emerson  has  done  a tremendous  job  in  exciting  the  cooperation  and 
confidence  of  the  homebuilding  industry  in  the  city. 

We  found  out  that  the  rehabilitation  program  is  a different  animal, 
ft  does  not  work  like  new  construction  at  all.  It’s  really  a sub-industry 
to  homebuilding.  We  find  that  the  sophisticated,  management-oriented 
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subcontractor  is  not  interested  in  working  in  this  program.  Large 
home  builders  are  not  es|)ecially  interested  in  working  in  the  pro- 
gram. ^\'e  find  that  the  older  mechanic,  the  older  carpenter,  for 
example,  is  much  better  at  this  than  the  younger  one,  because  he  still 
can  innovate  and  work  through  a little  structural  problem,  whereas 
the  younger  fellow  is  so  used  to  putting  up  partitions  by  the  acre  that 
he  can’t  figure  these  problems  out. 

That’s  something  to  bear  in  mind  as  far  as  labor  utilization  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  problems  we  never  experienced  before,  of  vandal- 
ism. Then  there  is  our  own  public  relations  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  we  found  that  the  best  watchmen  are  the  next-door  neighbors. 
In  our  own  experience,  at  Lindy  Brothers,  we  have  less  vandalism 
than  we  have  on  our  $40,000  jobs  in  the  very  swanky  neighborhoods. 

Sometimes  we  have  a little  problem  when  a neighbor’s  house  leans 
on  ours  and  we  have  to  beef  his  up  in  order  to  complete  ours.  We 
often  wind  up  cleaning  a whole  back  alley  so  that  we  can  get  our 
materials  in.  There  are  still  plenty  of  problems  to  work  out,  and  we 
have  been  working  on  them.  1 would  categorize  these  in  three  major 
areas  — and  I won’t  say  anything  here  that  I have  not  said  privately 
to  my  friends  from  the  Trades  Council. 

With  respect  to  labor:  Prevailing  wages  prevail  in  this  program. 
However,  the  homebuilders  see  no  reason  why  we  are  not  allowed 
apprentice  rates  as  we  are  on  other  certified  government  programs; 
and  secondly,  why  there  are  not  some  specific  training  programs  imple- 
mented into  this  program  that  could  use  indigenous  labor.  Because 
as  it  stands  right  now,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  guy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  needs  the  work,  on  these  jobs.  We  have  thought  about  this 
and  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  It’s  not  an  easy  proposition. 
But  it  really  is  a shame,  when  there  are  more  fellows  standing  around 
watching  than  there  are  working  on  the  job.  And  we  can’t  get  the 
mechanics  from  the  Union  Hall  anyway,  because  they’re  all  tied  up  in 
other  jobs. 

The  third  point  is  that  this  requires  some  new  subcontractor  train- 
ing. We’ve  trained  some  subcontractors  and  put  them  in  business. 
The  small,  skillful,  do-it-yourself  artist  c(m  go  into  business,  but  he 
needs  some  help.  He  needs  to  learn  normal  business  administration 
techniques.  There  is  a need  for  this  size  and  type  of  contractor.  And 
it’s  a wonderful  opportunity  to  train  people  who  normally  would  not 
have  this  opportunity  — indigenous  people  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
we’re  working. 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  the  urban  problem,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  to  start  the  neighborhood  up  physically.  To  do  this  we 
need  much  better  coordination  on  the  implementation  level.  Specific 
projects  need  to  be  checked  and  rechecked  in  the  appropriate  agencies 
and  be  pushed  along;  otherwise  the  developer  simply  loses  heart  after 
a while.  We  are  outnumbered.  There  are  just  two  many  people  to 
deal  with. 
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Better  Neighborhood  Planning  Needed 

Eventually,  and  we’re  getting-  very  close  to  this,  we  need  a better 
job  done  on  the  neighborhood  planning  level,  because  when  we  get 
into  the  neighborhood  we  have  to  decide  whether  we’re  going  to 
“rehab”  this,  or  “221”  that,  and  I leel  this  is  not  a decision  that  private 
enterprise  should  make.  1 think  it  should  come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood community  councils  and  be  translated  into  tangible  terms  so 
that  we  can  go  out  and  get  a building  permit  and  do  what  the  neigh- 
borhood wants  us  to  do. 

At  every  turn  we  have  to  promote  and  encourage  homeownership. 

I don’t  think  I say  anything  new  when  I say  that  homeownership  en- 
genders responsibility.  And  as  these  programs  progress  new  oppor- 
tunities are  arising  where  a responsible  lamily  can  own  its  home. 

I think  we  are  a little  bit  timid  about  where  we  develop.  There  are 
many  situations  where  the  block  is  bad,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
and  why  should  the  government  put  money  into  it.  But  we’re  in- 
volved in  a battle  here  and  we  should  have  the  temerity  to  invest 
S25,000  or  .'j>30,0()0.  From  our  observation,  everything  we  have  started 
has  eventually  come  along  not  only  because  of  our  efforts  but  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  neighbors.  The  most  dramatic  thing  that  can  be 
done  in  a neighborhood  is  to  build  a new  kind  of  house,  because  it 
says  to  the  people  there,  “we  care.”  And  they  can  see  it. 

One  woman  walked  into  one  of  our  rehabilitated  houses  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  her  life.  Another 
woman  asked  me  to  come  into  her  house  and  look  at  it.  She  had  been 
planning  to  move,  but  since  we  had  done  the  house  next  door  she 
decided  to  stay  and  help  the  neighborhood  get  better.  I am  impressed 
by  these  things. 

This  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Commission,  but  I think 
Philadelphia  has  to  think  about  tax  abatement  if  we’re  going  to  get 
any  real  low-income  housing  built.  You  cannot  build  highrise  con- 
struction in  Pennsylvania  and  possibly  expect  to  get  to  the  low-income 
level.  Most  states  have  tax  abatement  provisions  for  this  type  of  con- 
struction. Pennsylvania  does  not,  and  as  far  as  I know  there  is  no 
agency  pushing  for  this. 

I think  we  shouldn’t  call  it  “tax  abatement.”  It  should  be  “tax 
conservation”  because  there  are  many  places  where  they  are  not  get- 
ting taxes  anyway  where  we  could  build  this  kind  of  structure.  It 
wouldn’t  be  much  of  a loss  to  the  city. 

Locally,  we  have  to  think  very  seriously  about  our  code.  It  penalizes 
low-rise,  garden  type  construction.  It’s  a prohibitive  code  even  by 
suburban  standards.  There  is  no  effort  to  change  it.  The  building  code 
has  been  tied  up  since  1960  — the  new  code.  I pointed  out  once  to 
Mr.  Dilworth  that  if  he  could  get  that  code  out  he  might  save  10  per- 
cent of  the  costs  in  the  school  program. 

In  several  agencies  they  just  don’t  get  the  message.  There  is  no 
urgency  about  any  particular  project.  People  in  the  Planning  Com- 
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mission  liave  told  me  they  don’t  care  whether  it  works  economically 
or  it  doesn’t  work  economically. 

A great  job  has  been  done  here  in  grantsmanship,  in  getting  a lot 
of  money  into  Philadelphia,  but  when  it  gets  to  being  implemented, 
being  put  into  the  neighborhoods,  we’re  losing  a lot  of  the  momentum. 

Local  Mortgage  Insurance  Would  Help 

Just  one  more  thing.  We  need  a local  mortgage  insurance  program 
to  get  around  some  of  the  problems  that  FHA  has.  FHA  under  its 
normal  operations  cannot  get  into  high-risk  insurance  situations.  For 
a minimal  amount  of  money  you  could  insure  properties  and  get  the 
cooperation  of  local  industry;  as  soon  as  you  prove  it’s  not  a risk,  then 
FHA  will  come  in.  We’ve  done  this.  In  Allentown  we’ve  built  houses 
conventionally  to  prove  a sales  and  rent  level  before  they  would  come 
in  and  give  us  a commitment  on  a 220  loan.  This  is  often  done  in 
homebuilding. 

I think  we’re  not  courageous  enough.  We  should  say,  “Let’s  take 
12,000,000  on  a ten-to-one  reserve  and  insure  some  of  our  own  stuff.’’ 
As  soon  as  that  happens,  FHA  will  come  in.  It’s  a simple  thing.  I 
think  the  complications  are  over-exaggerated. 

I may  be  stealing  this  from  somebody,  but  I think  we  have  a great 
series  of  opportunities  brilliantly  disguised  as  insoluble  problems. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lindy.  Our  next  witness 
is  Mr.  M.  Todd  Cooke,  Jr.,i  who  is  the  senior  vice-president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society.  Mr.  Cooke. 


STATEMENT  BY  M.  TODD  COOKE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I’m  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  meet 
with  this  group  and  to  present  a statement  on  behalf  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Development  Corporation. 

I understand  your  primary  interest  is  to  have  put  before  you  some 
description  of  the  program  and  the  problems  of  the  PHDC.  I will  do 
this  briefly  and  focus  largely  on  the  problems  which  I see  preventing 
the  even  more  effective  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  corporations 
of  this  sort. 


Mass-Directed  Nonprofit  Housing 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corporation  — which  we 
refer  to  familiarly  as  PHDC  — was  organized  to  help  provide  improved 

^ Has  served  as  Executive  Director,  Delaware  Ck)unty  Planning  Commission;  land 
planner  with  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Department;  and  as  member  of  Phila- 
delphia Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Development  Corjjoration,  and  Urban  League  of  Philadelphia. 
Master  of  City  iManning  degree  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


housing  for  the  low-  and  low  niiddle-iiuoinc  families  in  improved 
neighborhoods.  We  selected  the  nonprofit  corportion  approach  in  an 
effort  to  harness  together  for  this  task  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  government,  civic  groups,  and  private  enterprise.  I’HDC’s  specific 
objectives  are  as  follows; 

The  foremost  objective  is  to  provide  rehabilitated  and  modernized 
houses  for  sale  to  lower  middle-income  families.  The  corporation  also 
has  an  objective  to  construct  some  new  housing  on  scattered  vacant 
lots.  It  has  a further  important  objective  of  extending  the  opportunity 
of  homeownership  to  sizable  numbers  of  families  now  priced  out  of 
the  market.  And  finally,  it  is  our  objective  to  work  with  other  agencies 
in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  and  improve  older  communities. 

Just  a word  on  how  our  corporation  is  organized.  As  1 indicated,  it 
was  chartered  in  June  1965  as  a Pennsylvania  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion. We  have  a 35-member  board  which  was  named  at  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  in  August  1965,  consisting  of  10  City  officials  who  serve 
ex  officio  and  25  representatives  of  the  public.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
informal  designees  of  civic,  business  and  trade  groups  with  interests 
and  responsibilities  in  the  housing  held;  for  example,  the  Homebuild- 
ers Association  of  Philadelphia  and  suburbs,  with  which  Mr.  Lindy 
is  associated. 

The  10  City  officials  who  serve  ex  officio  include  the  Mayor,  the 
President  of  City  Council,  the  Managing  Director,  the  Director  of 
Finance,  the  Development  Coordinator  and  others.  Our  policy  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  is  largely  determined  by  a smaller  15-man  Executive 
Committee  which  has  representation  from  both  the  governmental  and 
the  private  sectors. 

A word  on  hnancing:  Our  corporation  was  not  hnanced  or  even 
staffed  until  early  1966.  At  the  present  time,  the  corporation  has  an 
authorized  staff  of  22  persons  and  on  operating  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $240,000  annually.  Our  operating  funds  come  to  us  from  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  via  the  Philadelphia 
Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee,  of  which  PHDC  is  a so-called  dele- 
gate agency. 

Capital  funds,  as  distinguished  from  operating  funds,  come  to  us 
from  a $2  million  revolving  fund  which  was  made  available  for  our 
use  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council.  Expenditures  from  this  fund 
can  be  made  only  for  capital  purposes  — the  acquisition  of  real  estate, 
its  improvement,  and  legitimate  costs  involved  in  the  resale  of  these 
improved  and  modernized  properties. 

Let  me  try  and  review  for  you  briefly  our  accomplishments  during 
our  18  or  20  months  of  actual  operating  experience.  I will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  these  accomplishments  are  modest. 

We  have  concentrated  during  this  period  largely  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion, usually  amounting  to  the  virtual  reconstruction,  of  severely 
dilapidated  rowhouses  in  North  Philadelphia.  We  have  completed 
the  rehabilitation  of  some  27  of  such  structures  which  were  virtually 
rebuilt  inside,  in  compliance  with  city  codes  and  FHA  standards.  All 
but  7 of  these  houses  have  since  been  sold.  These  range  from  relatively 
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small,  three-bedroom,  one-bath,  units  to  much  larger  five-bedroom 
units  with  one  and  a half  or  two  baths,  which  provide  up  to  2,000 
square  feet  of  living  space.  By  absorbing  overhead  and,  of  course, 
dispensing  with  any  profit,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  prices  on  this 
initial  group  to  a range  of  $8,575  to  $10,990.  The  monthly  carrying 
charges  on  the  three-bedroom  units,  which  are  priced  at  $8,575,  are 
$68.50.  The  five-bedroom  houses  have  been  sold  for  $10,990  with  a 
$400  downpayment  and  monthly  carrying  charges  of  $87  on  a 30-year 
FHA-insured  221(d)(2)  ^ mortgage  of  $10,590. 

We  feel,  and  our  experience  in  credit  underwriting  substantiates  it, 
that  families  in  what  we  consider  the  low  middle-income  range  of 
$4,000  to  $6,000  can  handle  these  kinds  of  payments.  (Our  typical 
buyer,  according  to  statistics  we  recently  compiled,  has  a family  in- 
come in  the  $4,100-$4,300  area.)  You  will  recognize  that  these  sale 
prices  represent  extremely  good  values.  I believe,  Mr.  Lindy,  that 
typical  new  four-bedroom  houses  in  North  Philadelphia  now  sell  for 
around  $15,000. 

Over  the  past  year  the  corporation  has  also  built  and  sold  20  brand 
new  three-bedroom  rowhouses,  again  in  the  heart  of  North  Philadel- 
phia. I would  guess  that  these  units  represent  the  first  new-sale  resi- 
dential construction  in  this  section  of  North  Philadelphia,  certainly 
since  before  World  War  II,  and  probably  for  a much  longer  period. 

These  houses  have  been  priced  at  $11,450  for  the  interior  units  and 
$11,950  for  end-of-row  units.  The  second  group  have  all  been  sold, 
under  FHA  financing,  on  a 30-year  mortgage,  at  a downpayment  of 
$378  and  with  monthly  carrying  charges  of  $96.50. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  your  time  and  in  the  expectation  that  Mr. 
Emerson  will  touch  on  it  in  his  remarks.  I’m  going  to  skip  over  the 
role  of  the  PHDC  in  the  operation  of  the  Land  Bank  and  Central 
Property  Service.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  another  role  of  PHDC  is  to 
acquire  derelict  structures  and  vacant  lots  from  a variety  of  sources, 
stockpile  them,  inventory  them,  and  subsequently  release  them  to 
agencies  including  the  Housing  Authority,  PHDC,  local  nonpiofit 
corporations,  for  rehabilitation  by  those  agencies  or  groups. 


Problems:  Costs,  Training,  Manpower 

I would  like  in  closing  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  some  of  the  prob- 
lem areas  that  have  become  fairly  clearly  defined  during  the  course 
of  our  limited  months  of  operation.  I think  I can  group  these  problems 
under  three  broad  headings  of  costs,  training  and  manpower,  and 
work  simplification. 

I was  interested  and  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Lindy  anticipate  some  of 
my  remarks  in  his  own  statement.  Turning  first  to  costs:  As  I’ve  indi- 
cated, the  corj3oration  has  been  able  to  rehabilitate  and  resell  some 
27  properties  at  what  we  consider  very  favorable  prices  ranging  from 
about  $8,600  to  under  $11,000.  Unfortunately,  our  costs  for  a number 

^ Under  Title  II  — Mortgage  Insurance,  National  Housing  Act. 
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of  similar  rchabililation  projects  wliicli  the  corporation  now  has  in 
hand  are  increasing. 

I don’t  think  that  necessarily  our  costs  are  out  of  line.  In  other 
words,  1 12,000,  or  even  up  to  14,000,  lor  a completely  reconditioned, 
five-bedroom  house,  probably  represents  a good  value.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  if  a low  moderate-income  family  of  the  type  PHDC 
wishes  to  serve  can’t  afford  the  value,  then  the  corporation  simply 
isn’t  doing  the  job  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Accordingly,  the  corporation  is  at  this  time  giving  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  possibilities  for  cost  reduction.  You  gentlemen  are  all 
much  more  familiar  than  I with  the  various  possibilities  that  exist. 
They  have  been  carefully  studied  and  researched  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. However,  our  corporation  now  does  have  substantial  experience 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  80  houses  — the  30  that  we  have  completed 
plus  50  which  are  now  about  70  percent  toward  completion. 

We  believe  that  the  experience  with  these  80  houses  does  give  us  a 
base  for  going  back,  taking  a careful  look  at  all  our  elements  of  cost, 
and  seeing  if  any  possibilities  exist  for  some  reduction.  We  have 
appointed  a small,  expert  committee  including  several  of  Mr.  Lindy’s 
colleagues  in  the  homebuilding  field,  to  assist  us  with  this. 

Possible  approaches  which  might  effect  some  savings  include,  for 
example,  the  bulk  purchase  by  the  corporation  of  stock  items  and 
equipment  for  subsecjuent  resale  at  cost  to  the  contractors  who  are 
working  with  us.  We  are  also  hopeful  that  the  expanded  Land  Bank 
and  Central  Property  Service,  which  f touched  on  earlier,  will  produce 
a lower  average  acquisition  cost  on  the  derelict  house  and  the  vacant 
lot  which  is  the  starting  point  for  the  PHDC  operation. 

Another  avenue  toward  cost  reduction  or  reduction  of  effective 
cost  to  the  homebuyer  is  more  generous  financing.  Here  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  FHA  Section  221(h)  ^ program  will  offer  some  help  and 
promise.  We  have  several  small  projects  now  under  way  which  we  are 
planning  to  attempt  to  finance  via  221(h). 

We  are  also  giving  some  thought  to  the  possible  desirability  of  out- 
right construction  subsidy  to  permit  PHDC  to  write  down  the  cost  of 
the  property  itself.  As  f mentioned  earlier,  our  capital  funds  are  made 
available  to  us  on  a revolving  basis.  The  result  of  this  is  that  under 
our  present  financing  capability  we  must,  on  an  average,  recoup, 
when  we  resell,  the  out-of-pocket  cost  which  we  have  incurred.  We 
absorb  administrative  overhead,  and  we  of  course  do  not  attempt  to 
make  any  profit.  But  our  out-of-pocket  costs  must  be  recouped. 

If  supplemental  funds  could  be  made  available  to  us  from  some 
other  source  to  permit  a modest  construction  subsidy,  it  would,  we 
feel,  be  of  significant  assistance  in  permitting  a larger  number  of 
families  to  consider  homeownership.  Just  as  an  example,  if  we  could 
write  down  to  a sale  price  of  $10,500  the  house  in  which  we  had  in- 
vested $11,500  or  $12,000,  many  more  families  could  consider  the 
purchase  of  such  a property. 


^ See  footnote,  page  394. 
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Turning  next  to  the  area  of  training,  I would  simply  like  to  say  in 
amplification  of  what  Mr.  Lindy  has  already  so  well  stated,  that  while 
PHDC  up  to  this  point  has  focused  largely  on  bricks  and  mortar  and 
on  dollars  and  cents,  we  feel  that  we  have  a very  real  responsibility 
and  an  opportunity  to  use  our  operation  not  only  to  provide  houses 
but  to  provide  training  and  jobs. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  our  operation  to  provide  training, 
upgrading  of  skills  to  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed.  We 
would  also  like  to  be  able  to  use  our  operation  as  a seed-bed,  if  you 
will,  for  small  business  enterprises.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  take 
on,  and  give  some  supervision  and  guidance  to,  the  small  fellow  who 
is  now  attempting  to  operate  out  of  the  back  of  a little  pickup  truck. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  encourage  and  stimulate  and  help  such 
a person  to  develop  into  a profitable  businessman.  Unfortunately, 
this  aspiration  runs  contrary  to  the  very  imperative  necessity  of  keep- 
ing costs  down.  Providing  training,  providing  supervision,  utilizing 
labor  which  at  the  outset  is  perhaps  not  fully  productive,  is  going  to 
run  our  costs  up.  Attempting  to  assist  the  budding  entrepreneur,  to 
give  him  the  rudiments  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  control  so  that  he 
can  put  his  operation  on  a profitable  basis  — that,  too,  costs  money. 

So  if  we  are  to  fulfill  this  kind  of  responsibility  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  some  modest  additional  funds  from  some  other  source.  But 
I do  feel  that  this  is  a responsibility  that  we  cannot  shirk  and  that  we 
are  under  an  obligation  to  get  a modest  amount  of  money  from  some 
source  so  that  we  can  expand  this  kind  of  training  activity. 

My  third  comment  with  respect  to  our  problems  relates  to  the 
general  area  of  work  simplification.  Mr.  Lindy  and  others  here  are 
much  more  expert  on  this  than  I;  but  I am  continually  appalled  when 
I go  and  look  at  our  operation  and  see  workmen  wandering  around, 
carrying  bits  of  material,  bumping  into  one  another,  performing  as 
artisans  must  have  performed  a thousand  years  ago.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  with  our  sophisticated  management  techniques,  our  space-age 
technology,  something  can  be  done  toward  the  simplification,  ration- 
alization, structuring,  speeding,  of  this  process  of  modernizing  and 
rehabilitating  a Philadelphia  two-story  or  three-story  brick  house. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  system  of  operation  could  be  achieved  in 
Philadelphia  which  would  permit  people  to  move  in  and  clean  these 
places  up,  put  new  equipment  in,  get  out  quickly,  and  keep  the  cost 
down  and  speed  up  the  production. 

In  closing,  1 would  just  like  to  emphasize  and  leave  four  points  with 
you,  several  of  which  I hope  have  already  been  implied  in  what  I 
have  said.  First  of  all,  PHDC  itself  cannot  rebuild  entire  neighbor- 
hoods. It  lack  the  financial  resources,  staff  capabilities  and  legal 
responsibility.  We  can  make  a contribution,  but  it  will  be  a contribu- 
tion which  will  be  effective  only  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  within  the  guidelines  of  some  sort  of  community  plan,  of  the  sort 
that  Mr.  Lindy  referred  to. 

Secondly,  it’s  perfectly  obvious  that  PHDC  alone  cannot  solve,  nor 
has  any  protension  of  solving,  the  “housing  problem.”  It  can’t.  Our 
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contribution  can  be  a significani  one,  but  it’s  only  a relatively  small 
one. 

Third,  and  I do  have  to  emphasize  this  before  this  group  particu- 
larly, PHDC  with  its  present  financial  resources  cannot  house  the  true 
poverty  group,  d’he  income  group  that  we  can  serve,  I believe,  is  the 
lower  middle-income  group  — 000  to  SO, 500  — which  currently,  at 

least  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  is  only  marginally  served  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  and  is  only  marginally  served  by  ]:>rivate 
enterprise. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  leave  with  you  my  personal  conviction  that 
despite  these  limitations,  an  outht  like  the  IMiiladelphia  Housing  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  its  counterparts  in  other  communities, 
can  make  a real  though  modest  contribution  towards  the  stability  and 
the  vitality  and  the  improvement  of  our  older  communities,  and  can 
make  a real  contribution  in  broadening  the  range  of  housing  choice 
available  to  lower  middle-income  families. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cooke.  Our  next  witness 
is  Mr.  Christy  Emerson.  Mr.  Emerson  is  Director  of  Development  of 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  who  has  directed  its  rehabilita- 
tion program  as  well  as  all  other  phases  of  public  housing  production. 
Mr.  Emerson.’ 


STATEMENT  BY  CHRISTY  EMERSON 


Mr.  Emerson:  Fm  going  to  disappoint  some  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause I’m  going  to  talk  as  an  individual.  I’m  not  going  to  sell  what 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  is  doing.  I have  my  facts  but 
they  are  in  my  briefcase. 

I’m  going  to  take  your  time  in  a somewhat  frivolous  way.  I feel  I 
can  do  so  because  1 met  you  the  other  day  - and  had  a chance  to  talk 
with  you  individually.  I want  to  report  on  that,  by  the  way,  and  tell 
you  that  the  price  of  the  two-family  rehabilitated  house  we  saw  was 
.*126,150,  or  approximately  $13,000  per  dwelling,  and  that  the  four 
six-bedroom  properties  were  each  acquired  from  the  developer  for 
$15,950.  The  acquisition  costs  to  the  developer  on  each  of  the  latter 
were  $2,400.  Also,  there  was  a vacant  lot  included. 

I want  to  pick  up  on  a story  that  happened  to  Mr.  Feinberg.  A boy 
bumped  into  Mr.  Feinberg  and  said,  “You  like  these  houses?”  Mr. 
Feinberg  must  have  said,  “Yes,  I sure  do!”  And  the  little  boy  said  with 
pride,  “I  live  here!” 

I want  to  tell  a few  more  stories,  if  I may.  There  was  a lady  that  I 
met  in  Mantua  Hall,  an  elevator  building  of  the  Housing  Authority 
in  West  Philadelphia.  14iis  looks  over  the  Schuylkill  River  to  the  east, 


^ Experienced  as  planner  and  housing  analyst  in  Philadelphia  area  for  nine 
years,  including  three  years  with  Conirnunity  Renewal  Program.  Academic  train- 
ing at  Yale  University  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

^ On  a Commission  inspection  tour. 
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on  to  Center  City.  I was  in  her  14th  floor  apartment  and  she  said, 
“Don’t  I have  a beautiful  view!”  I said,  “Yes  you  do!”  Then  she  said: 
“You  see  those  apartments  over  there?  (She  was  pointing  to  some  very 
modern  apartments  that  had  been  built  with  the  aid  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.)  You  know  how  much  those  rent  for?”  I said,  “No.” 
Ami  she  said:  “$350  a month!  And  you  know  who  they  have  to  look 
at?  Me!”  (Laughter.) 

She  did  even  better  than  that.  She  said  to  me,  “Excuse  me,  I want 
my  son  to  run  an  errand  for  me.”  She  took  her  son  out  to  the  elevator 
and  then  came  back  into  the  room.  She  went  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  down  to  see  her  son  come  out  on  the  ground  floor  and  walk 
out  to  the  corner.  He  looked  up,  she  looked  down,  both  ways,  right 
and  left  observing  the  traffic,  and  yelled,  “Now!”  then  he  walked 
across  the  street.  When  he  came  back  they  went  through  the  same 
routine.  She  had  adapted  herself  to  her  environment  (and  her  voice 
almost  shattered  windows). 

There’s  another  person  that  I’ve  met,  who  told  me  that  the  day 
liefore  she  had  had  to  block  a constable  from  taking  the  furniture  out 
of  a house  next  door  to  hers,  where  the  man  was  in  the  hospital. 
There  was  no  one  home,  and  the  constable  was  going  to  remove  all 
the  man’s  possessions.  She  blocked  his  entry.  I said  to  her:  “Mrs.  Jones, 
I think  we  need  a thousand  more  like  you  in  Philadelphia.”  And  she 
said,  “1  agree.  I need  help.” 

Programs  Door-to-Door  with  People 

I think  that  if  the  results  of  your  Commission’s  work  keep  these 
people  which  I describe  foremost,  then  you  will  have  really  accom- 
plished something.  1 hope  you  will  not  let  them  become  buried  under 
a pile  of  agencies  and  administrative  programs.  One  way  to  prevent 
that  is  very  hard  to  do  — and  I don’t  think  you  will  do  it. 

But  you  could  say:  “Let’s  create  programs  which  go  out  into  the 
homes  of  these  individuals,  contact  them  there,  tell  them  that  we  are 
working  in  their  block  and  that  we  would  like  them  to  share  in  the 
benefit  of  this  work;  that  we  would  like  to  fit  this  work  to  meet  their 
needs.” 

You  can’t  do  that  by  adding  an  I or  a J or  a K to  the  letters  FHA 
and  the  numbers  221.  That’s  a mass  solution  to  a mass  problem.  I’m 
suggesting  that  there  have  to  be  individual  solutions  to  individual 
problems.  And  that’s  very  hard  to  do.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to  have 
enough  guts  and  enough  emotional  stability  and  enough  humanity  to 
go  up  to  a front  door  and  take  on  all  the  problems  that  lie  behind 
that  door,  sight  unseen. 

Everyone  behind  any  door  is  going  to  have  a chance  to  participate. 
No  rejects.  That’s  a very,  very  difficult  concept.  We’ve  attempted  to 
do  that  in  Philadelphia  in  one  of  our  areas,  where  we  established  with 
the  aid  of  a private  corporation  a local  applications  office.  We  found 
that  by  going  from  the  local  office  — with  the  aid  of  community  resi- 
dents — into  the  homes  of  families  with  serious  housing  and  other 
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problems,  and  soliciting  their  applications,  we  generated  a great  deal 
of  support  for  the  Authority’s  ellorts  and  enthusiasm  for  other  neigh- 
borhood activities. 

It  culminated  in  a counter-picketing  in  our  behalf  by  these  residents 
whom  we  had  served  who  were  responding  to  what  we  were  doing. 
When  we  w^ere  being  opj^osed  in  that  area  by  private  interests  who 
wanted  to  see  the  vacant  houses  that  we  were  working  on  go  to  middle- 
income  and  upper-income  rehabilitation,  these  residents  came  down 
and  said,  “You  are  working  for  us  and  we  appreciate  what  you’re 
doing  and  we  want  you  to  continue.’’  These  were  families  whose  living 
patterns  are  far  removed  from  patterns  accepted  by  our  society. 

The  person  who  goes  to  a family  like  that  has  to  be  willing  to  meet 
them  as  human  beings.  He  or  she  has  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  frighten- 
ing tales  of  a very  bare  existence  in  slum  communities.  That  takes  a 
great  deal  of  individual  resource  on  the  part  of  the  person  carrying 
the  program.  So  I say  — and  I guess  this  is  my  first  point  — I hope  you 
will  ask  yourselves  when  you  conclude  your  work,  “Will  what  we  have 
come  up  with  actually  reach  individuals?’’  “Will  we  contact  people 
where  they  live  and  do  something  for  them?’’  “Are  we  ready  to  go 
door-to-door?”  And  I think  if  you  are  ready  to  go  door-to-door,  then 
you  will  come  up  with  a wonderful  set  of  proposals. 

This  matter  of  being  afraid  is  prevalent  in  the  areas  where  we  are 
buying  houses  in  Philadelphia.  The  residents  are  afraid,  and  you 
might  have  had  a little  apprehension  yourselves  as  you  walked  in  the 
neighborhood  in  South  Philadelphia  where  we  went  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Think  of  the  residents  who  live  there  24  hours  a day  and 
the  fears  they  must  have.  They  are  not  different  from  you,  basically. 

I think  this  is  a key  to  one  of  the  very  crucial  problems  that  Phila- 
delphia has  — and  I say  Philadelphia  not  because  I ask  you  to  solve 
this  particular  problem  for  Philadelphia  alone,  but  just  to  make 
sure  that  what  you  recommend  can  be  applied  in  Philadelphia  the 
way  Philadelphia  needs  it.  We  are  buying  houses  in  areas  of  the  city 
where  we  are  faced  not  just  with  a physical  deterioration,  not  just  an 
uncleanliness,  not  just  a lack  of  education.  We  are  faced  with  a fear 
and  a desire  to  leave,  an  attitude  of  abandonment. 

But  as  I see  what  is  happening  — and  I can’t  really  describe  this 
picture  for  you  because  I would  have  to  wait  until  the  1970  census. 
The  movement  of  people  has  left  an  underutilization  of  land  and 
j structures.  You  saw  on  the  bus  tour,  as  I did,  the  number  of  vacant 
I lots,  the  number  of  derelict  properties.  In  fact,  we  have  a vast  amount 
I of  underutilization  of  land  in  North  and  South  and  West  Philadelphia, 
j I’ve  heard  Mrs.  Dolbeare  say  that  we  have  an  expanding  ghetto 
I in  Philadelphia.  That’s  true.  But  I would  say  that  a more  critical 
I problem  is  that  at  the  center  of  the  ghetto  there  is  an  underutilization. 

■ What  are  we  going  to  do  to  overcome  that?  Are  we  going  to  have 
increased  demolition  of  structures?  Are  we  going  to  have  municipal 
land  banking  financed  by  the  Federal  Government?  Are  we  going  to 
have  disuse  or  unuse  as  a public  purpose?  We’ve  never  condemned  for 
unuse  before.  How  are  we  going  to  maintain  this  land  so  that  it 
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doesn’t  lie  there  in  its  present  state  while  we  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
nearby? 

1 am  sure  that  my  provision  ol  houses  through  the  Housing  Au- 
thority and  through  Alan  Lindy  and  everyone  else  involved  is  not 
going  to  overcome  this  attitude.  It  is  not  going  to  do  so.  There  has  to 
be  a great  deal  more  done  to  overcome  the  fears  and  this  general 
prevalence  of  abandonment;  and  it  has  to  be  done  on  a routine,  long- 
term basis.  A\diat  is  really  ha})pening  here  is  that  you  have  a system 
working  very  well  — an  economy  and  a society  working  very  well. 
We’re  lucky  to  have  this  happen  in  Philadelphia. 

I’ve  turned  that  around  very  quickly.  Let  me  explain.  We  have 
rising  income  generally.  We  have  opportunities  for  people  to  get  out 
of  this  area.  This  is  a good  thing,  not  a bad  thing.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  left  with  a carry-over,  a throw-off,  of  many,  many  prob- 
lems. Therein  lies  the  origin  of  fear.  There  are  so  many  problems 
piled  on  top  of  problems  for  those  people  who  are  left  behind,  who 
are  not  sharing  in  the  opportunities  of  our  modern  industrialized 
society.  We  have  to  look  positively  on  this  situation,  set  up  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  it  routinely  and  not  be  paralyzed  by  guilt. 

Therefore,  the  summary  of  my  second  point  is  that  we  need  a sec- 
ond criterion  for  your  review  of  whatever  you  propose.  To  me  that 
should  be  that  each  city  should  be  able  to  apply  your  proposals  to 
fit  its  particular  need.  You  should  not  try  to  solve  mass  problems  with 
mass  solutions. 


How  Public  Housing  Fits  In 

Now  I’ll  get  to  public  housing  and  how  it  fits  into  this,  as  I see  it. 
Public  housing  has  come  very  close  to  losing  all  relevance  to  the  low- 
income  problem  in  Philadelphia.  That’s  an  overstatement  but  I want 
to  say  it  that  way,  anyway,  ft  has  begun  to  revive,  but  the  reason  I say 
it  was  losing  relevance  is  that  the  whole  concept  of  public  housing  is  a 
concept  of  the  1930’s. 

Mr.  Starr  is  right.  Public  housing  has  a very  valuable  and  clear  and 
distinct  set  of  ground  rules  which  are  helpful  and  should  be  main- 
tained. I’m  not  saying  that  public  housing  is  not  a good  thing  or  that 
it  isn’t  working.  But  I want  to  point  out  its  deficiencies.  It  has  a 
development  subsidy  created  in  the  thirties  for  many  reasons  foreign 
to  the  problems  that  we  face  today.  The  very  simplest  way  of  explain- 
ing this  is  to  say  that  the  “public”  in  public  housing  isn’t  the  same  as 
the  “public”  in  public  welfare.  Public  welfare  refers  to  the  people 
being  served.  The  public  in  public  housing  is  who  is  doing  the  con- 
structing. That’s  the  gist  of  it.  If  you  remember  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  jioint  I’m  about  to  make.  The  subsidy  in  public  housing 
is  a construction  subsidy.  The  Federal  Government,  in  effect,  provides 
whatever  Philadelphia  needs  in  terms  of  low-income  housing.  It  leaves 
the  Housing  Authority  locally  to  operate  that  product  and  to  make 
ends  meet  with  operating  revenues. 
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Therefore,  it’s  as  if  someone  came  to  me  and  said,  “Look,  Chris, 
you  need  wheels.  You  don’t  have  mudi  money  and  you’re  going  to 
have  to  have  long-term  maintenance  of  that  transportation.  Would 
you  like  a Rolls-Royce?  Or  would  you  like  a (^hevy?’’  For  durability 
and  knowing  that  1 won’t  have  the  money  to  replace  it  every  year,  1 
might  pick  a Rolls-Royce.  And  if  1 became  the  chaulleur  of  that  Rolls- 
Royce  I would  be  very  careful  to  make  sure  that  whoever  gets  into  the 
back  seat  of  my  car  doesn’t  damage  my  property. 

Let  me  describe  this  another  way.  The  Housing  Authority  can  rent 
an  $18,000  per  unit  apartment  building  cheaper  than  it  can  a $12,000 
rehabilitated  house.  And  the  latter  can  still  be  rented  cheaper  than 
one  of  Charlie  Abrams’  $4,000  move-in  houses.  In  the  public  housing 
system  the  construction  cost  is  not  a part  of  the  rent.  The  rent  is 
calculated  entirely  on  what  your  annual  estimate  of  your  operating 
costs  is. 

Now,  let’s  take  a look  at  another  side  of  the  same  issue.  In  the  thir- 
ties public  housing,  as  a public  construction  program,  was  serving  a 
broad  class  of  society.  There  were  many  people  available  to  move 
into  public  housing.  Public  housing  was  desired  and  used  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  late  forties,  with  the  returning  veterans,  public  housing  had 
a large,  broad  cross-section  of  society  to  serve.  This  extended  into  the 
early  fifties. 

Public  housing  no  longer  has  that  kind  of  clientele.  Public  housing 
now  is  dealing  with  a discrete,  income-short,  racially  discrete  group. 
This  is  very  evident.  And  the  people  who  formerly  enjoyed  the  services 
of  public  housing  now  have  no  use  for  it.  In  fact,  the  residents  who 
have  had  the  benehts  of  rising  income  and  who  have  moved  out  of 
the  ghetto  areas  would  rather  not  have  public  housing  go  with  it. 
Public  housing  becomes  less  a stopover  for  people  with  rising  income 
than  it  does  a rather  permanent  institution. 

Today  in  Philadelphia  we  are  at  a turning  point.  We  are  respond- 
ing to  the  need  for  low-income  shelter.  Public  housing  can  provide 
that  shelter.  Yet  we’ve  got  this  subsidy  formula  — a good  one,  but  one 
that  needs  modernization.  We  have  been  asked  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rehabilitated  properties.  We  are  doing  so  and  we  want  to  reply 
dramatically  to  the  request  that  we  do  so. 

However,  these  properties  are  expensive  to  maintain.  Our  annual 
operating  costs  will  be  high.  We  have  no  subsidy  to  cover  this  prob- 
lem. Secondly,  within  this  discrete  clientele,  made  up  of  families 
bypassed  by  society,  we  are  being  asked  to  serve  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult families.  These  families  are  difficult  in  terms  of  our  subsidy  sys- 
tem because  we  would  expect  to  incur  missed  rents,  high  maintenance 
costs,  and  similar  factors. 

Therefore,  again,  we  are  hesitant.  We  are  worried.  We’d  like  to  re- 
spond dramatically  to  this  present  and  current  need  in  Philadelphia. 
Yet  we  know  it  has  an  impact  on  our  operating  budget  and  we  know 
that  there  is  no  subsidy  to  cover  this  particular  facet  of  public 
housing. 
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As  the  Housing  Authority  is  left  to  operate  only  in  the  leftover  areas 
— where  the  people  live  who  are  not  sharing  in  rising  income  — and 
as  it  becomes  selective  among  these  families  for  tenant  eligibility  — 
not  being  willing  to  go  door-to-door  — it  loses  its  relevance.  People 
say:  “How  can  you  do  this?  How  can  you  be  an  institution  to  serve 
low-income  families  and  then  turn  around  and  be  picky  and  choosy 
as  to  who  you  will  serve?” 

I’d  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  some  things  have  occurred  in 
our  rehabilitation  program  which  are  going  to  have  long-term  bene- 
fits. We  are  dealing  with  private  developers.  We  are  bringing  private 
development  into  the  public  housing  production  system.  Secondly, 
we  have  site  freedom  in  our  rehabilitation  work,  which  we’ve  never 
had  before.  That  is,  we  have  a City  Council-approved  series  of 
boundaries,  and  within  those  boundaries  we  can  select  properties  our- 
selves. No  more  public  hearings.  No  more  Planning  Commission  ap- 
proval. The  developer  finds  the  house,  brings  it  to  us,  we  make  an 
agreement,  we  buy  it. 

Third,  we  can  therefore  begin  to  program  accomplishment,  because 
we  can  expect  to  produce  so  many  units  a year  and  we  can  do  certain 
things  to  increase  our  program.  Prior  to  this  time,  with  our  reliance 
upon  the  availability  of  sites  that  needed  all  kinds  of  community 
approval,  design  approval,  and  individual  funding  by  the  Federal 
Government,  our  annual  production  levels  had  gone  200,  1,200,  60,  22, 
400,  100,  the  darndest  graph  of  production  you  can  possibly  imagine. 
It  had  no  relation  at  all  to  need. 

Another  point  in  relation  to  the  form  of  operation  we  have  now. 
It  generates  a new  kind  of  planning.  Instead  of  planning  for  five  to 
ten  years  ahead  — although  this  is  needed  — we  now  have  developers 
taking  options  on  properties  and  coming  to  us  and  saying:  “Here  is 
an  opportunity.  We  know  what  we  can  do.  What  additional  planning 
do  you  want  to  do?”  That’s  a very  heady  — and  yet  a very  concrete 
and  practical  — problem.  It  is  not  just  a 20-year  picture  of  the  future. 

In  the  one  example  I gave  you,  where  we  are  serving  an  area  and 
where  we  went  in  and  spoke  to  individual  families,  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  the  responsibility  for  these  families  with  an  inter- 
ested, public-spirited  corporation.  Also,  the  families  moved  into  a 
house  on  a block;  they  were  not  one  of  a series  of  apartments  in  an 
elevator  building  where  you  do  have  communal  living  and  a much 
more  difficult  communal  problem.  Here  you  have  private  houses  side 
by  side.  Other  problem  families  are  going  to  be  living  nearby  anyway, 
so  why  not  take  them  into  the  publicly  improved  properties? 

Community  Acceptance  with  a Broader  Clientele 

We  have  the  following  disadvantages.  We  have  the  real  problem  of 
public  relations,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Starr  and  by  Mr. 
Lindy.  I’ll  call  it  community  acceptance.  I don’t  think  we  will  gain 
community  acceptance  until  we  serve  a broader  clientele,  perhaps. 
That’s  one  way  of  approaching  our  community  acceptance  problem. 
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Tliat  would  suggest  that  we  lia\c  a widci'  inconic  range  to  serve,  wliicli 
would  permit  us  to  benefit  people  in  many  neigliborhoods  in  the  eity 
instead  of  just  the  neighborhood  where  the  income  is  the  lowest. 

1 eihaps  we  ought  to  have  more  1 unctions  attached.  Suppose  we  had 
services  to  oiler  to  sell  houses  or  to  present  homeowners  who  suirered 
difhculties  or  ran  into  mortgage  troubles.  II  we  assisted  them,  I’m  sure 
they  would  be  more  pleased  about  having  us  operate  in  their  par- 
ticular area.  Right  now,  bringing  our  very  discrete  product  into  their 
neighborhood  isn’t  going  to  do  them  any  good.  And  it’s  not  going  to 
do  us  any  good. 

The  business  of  building  elevator  buildings  is  foreign  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  New  \ ork  its  not.  We  have  a great  deal  of  community 
resistance  to  elevator  construction.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  absorb 
land  costs  and  only  worry  about  construction  costs,  and  build  more  in 
conformity  with  the  surrounding  environment. 

ril  give  you  an  example  of  another  kind  of  public  relations  prob- 
lem we  face  in  public  housing.  When  we  announce  our  bid  award  we 
normally  have  to  tell  the  reporter  what  our  total  costs  are,  including 
acquisition  of  the  land,  the  apjnnisals,  the  legal  fees  — all  of  the  assc)- 
ciated  overhead  costs.  When  we  say  S20,500  per  unit,  he  says,  “Why 
spend  that  much  money  for  poor  people!’’  Think  of  the  public  rela- 
tions aspect  of  telling  the  public  we’re  spending  |20,500  for  a finished 
product,  whereas  the  Redevelopment  Authority,  a companion  agency 
of  ours,  sells  a piece  of  land  to  a developer  in  North  Philadelphia  who 
puts  rowhouses  on  it  and  sells  them  for  |13,000. 

And  the  reporter  says  to  me,  “Why  don’t  you  build  houses  as 
cheaply  as  the  Redevelopment  Authority  — theirs  only  cost  .$13,000!’’ 
I can  only  say  to  myself,  “If  the  reporter  only  knew  that  if  you  added 
up  all  the  per  unit  costs  that  are  hidden  in  the  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority s operation,  the  cost  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  ours.’’  If 
you  add  in  all  of  the  write-down  and  all  of  the  administration  costs  and 
the  legal  and  appraisal  fees,  you  get  the  same  cost  we  have  But  ours 
sounds  like  $20,500  and  theirs  sounds  like  $13,000. 

That  s a kind  of  community  acceptance  problem  we  face  in  public 
housing.  ^ 

In  terms  of  sites  — if  we  could  extend  the  system  that  has  been  de- 
veloped  for  tlie  used-house  program,  where  we  have  broad  areas  in 
which  to  operate,  and  all  our  new  sites  were  done  in  that  way,  then 
perhaps  we  could  employ  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Development 
Corporation  to  assemble  sites  for  us  and  lure  private  developers.  I 
think  we  could  increase  our  production  tenfold  if  what  we  were  going 
to  do  with  the  product  was  acceptable.  Any  elevator  construction  is 
going  to  run  into  difficulty,  whether  it’s  the  Housing  Authority  or  not. 

Any  construction  that  serves  only  the  very  lowest-income  group  is 
a ways  going  to  have  trouble  in  terms  of  community  acceptance.  So 
that  even  if  I had  a land  assembly  system  I would  still  face  that  other 
problem. 

I will  summarize  by  saying  this.  I have  asked  you  to  ask  yourselves, 
when  you  come  up  with  your  proposals,  how  is  this  going  to  reach  the 
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individual?  Are  we  just  going  to  pass  rent  supplements  without  figur-  | 
ing  out  how  rent  supplements  are  going  to  reach  the  family  who  is 
hiding  behind  their  door? 

And  secondly,  is  what  you  are  going  to  propose  going  to  meet  Phila-  1 
delphia’s  particular  needs?  Everybody  has  needs.  Ours  are  just  one 
kind. 

And  thirdly,  I hope  you  will  help  us  make  public  housing  relevant. 

Mr.  P'einberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Emerson.  We’ll  now 
begin  the  questioning  period  by  members  of  the  Commission.  We’d 
like  to  begin  our  interrogation  now  and  I’ll  call  upon  our  Honorable  i 
Chairman,  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Douglas:  I wa7il  to  congratulate  all  the  witnesses  for  their  very  j 
able  statements.  One  of  the  frroblerns  we  all  face  is  the  choice  of  the  \ 
particular  type  of  building,  as  well  as  the  method  of  financing  and  j 
operation.  As  I see  it,  there  are  probably  three  or  four  different  types 

— the  high  rise  elevator  type  apartment  beloved  by  Robert  Moses;  the  i 
type  of  construction  followed  in  the  thirties,  which  zvas  three-  or  four-  ' 
story;  the  individual  house,  which  zvas  follozved  here;  the  small-scale,  : 
vest-pocket  units  zvhich  turned  out  not  to  be  so  small,  after  all. 

One  must  judge  these  both  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  of  social  value. 
It’s  hard  to  get  the  comparable  figures.  But  I’d  like  to  start  by  asking 
Mr.  Emerson  this.  Do  you  hazje  corn  parable  figures  on  your  highrise 
apartments  and  your  individually  rehabilitated  homes,  in  terms  of 
square  feet,  cost  per  square  foot  or  per  room,  separating  land  costs 
from  construction  costs? 

Mr.  Emerson:  I’ll  attempt  to  answer  that  question  as  best  I can  and 
will  follow  up  later  and  check  to  see  if  I am  correct. ^ Our  rehabilita- 
tion work  — talking  now  only  about  the  cost  to  the  Housing  Authority 
from  the  developer  of  the  work,  including  rehabilitation,  overhead 
and  profit,  but  excluding  the  land  and  original  structure  value  — the 
cost  per  square  foot  of  this  rehabilitation  work  has  been  running  $9 
to  $10  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Douglas:  For  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Emerson:  Right. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Of  indizndual  homes? 

Mr.  Emerson:  Of  individual  homes.  You  must  understand  that  the 
shell  is  in  existence  wlien  we  start.  But  the  cost  inside  the  shell  has 
been  running  $9  to  $10  per  square  foot.  On  the  elevator  construction 

— again  trying  to  exclude  all  associated  costs  ^ the  cost  has  run  $14, 
$1.5,  per  square  foot,  depending  on  design. 

Mr.  Douglas:  That  includes  the  shell? 

Mr.  Emerson:  That  includes  the  erection  of  the  structure. 


^ See  further  data  submitted,  starting  page  476. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  / don,' I numt  to  pit  you  against  Mr.  Cooke,  hut  how 
do  your  costs  per  comparable  size  building  compare  with  his? 

Mr.  Emerson:  First  of  all,  our  specifications  differ  in  a few  ways. 
1 believe  that  l^HDC  provides  a shower  and  a tile  bath,  which  the 
Housing  Authority  docs  not.  Fhe  Housing  Authority  provides  only 
a bath.  The  PH  DC  provides  a modern  kitchen  — FHA  standards. 
Although  you  saw  a modern  kitchen  in  the  houses  in  South  Philadel- 
phia on  Thursday,  our  general  product  is  not  a modern  kitchen.  The 
standards  are  somewhat  less. 

PHDC  from  the  beginning  has  been  using  drywall  construction 
for  partitions,  whereas  vv^e  have  been  using  plaster.  There  is  perhaps 
a 3p300  difference  right  there.  In  the  kitchens  there  may  be  a $200 
difference.  In  the  shower,  PHDC  is  putting  in  more  than  we  are,  and 
that  might  be  a $200  to  $400  item  which  might  offset  the  other  savings. 

But  our  costs  for  a typical  three-bedroom,  two-story,  straight  front 
brick  row-house  in  Philadelphia  has  been  running  around  $9,500  for 
the  work,  in  our  first  year  and  a half  of  experience. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  I understand  that  the  conclusion  is  this,  that  pub- 
licly supennsed  construction  is  no  more  expensive  than  quasi-public 
construction?  The  difference  is  betiveen  the  smaller  units  and  the 
larger  units  — the  small  units  using  existing  foundations? 

Mr.  Emerson:  I would  say  that  it’s  relatively  true  that  our  costs  are 
not  too  different  from  PHDC. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Cooke,  I know  that  you  are  in  no  sense  rivals  in 
this,  so  would  you  make  a comment? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Yes,  and  I’ll  ask  the  staff  to  verify  what  I’m  going  to 
say  and  furnish  you  with  supplemental  figures.  Unfortunately,  I can- 
not quote  our  square  foot  cost  with  assurance.  I think  on  the  30 
houses  which  PHDC  has  rehabilitated  and  resold  our  costs  have  been 
running  on  the  order  of  $7.50  a square  foot,  which  would  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  figures  Mr.  Emerson  quoted.  However,  there  were 
explanations  for  that  favorable  price.  Frankly,  I think  that  some  of 
our  contractors  were  a little  optimistic  and  made  out  rather  poorly  on 
one  or  two  of  the  jobs. 

Secondly,  our  costs  on  more  recent  contracts  have  moved  up.  So 
while  I would  continue  to  feel  that  our  costs  may  be  running  slightly 
below  those  experienced  by  the  Housing  Authority,  I think  the  margin 
has  narrowed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  probably  not  now  particularly 
significant.  Neither  we  nor  the  Housing  Authority  has  any  magic 
formula  that  suddenly  knocks  two  or  three  dollars  per  square  foot  off 
the  cost. 

[ We  operate  with  somewhat  different  specs  but  I don’t  think  the 
I differences  are  sufficient  to  account  for  anything  substantial.  In  some 
areas  the  Housing  Authority  specs  are  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the 
j PHDC.  Does  that  answer  your  cjuestion? 

Mr.  Douglas:  You're  speaking  of  construction  costs  — not  land 
costs? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Yes,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Housing  Authority  figures. 
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Low,  Highrise  Housing  Compared 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Starr,  m New  York,  what  are  comparable  figures 
on  the  skyscrapers  a la  Robert  Moses  and  the  vest-pocket  structures 
that  you  are  now  building?  As  I understand  it,  the  vest-pocket  struc- 
tures now  have  what  — 100  or  200  apartments  — and  the  skyscrapers 
in  the  park  run  about  1 ,000  or  1,500? 

Mr.  Starr:  First  of  all,  I don’t  know  why  we  should  give  Robert 
Moses  credit  for  building  elevator  apartment  houses.  If  we  go  to 
Stockholm,  which  everybody  praises  as  being  a beautiful 

Mr.  Douglas:  / merely  wish  to  identify  them  and  also  because  I had 
a passage  at  arms  with  him  about  it.  He  came  out  against  small 
projects  and  small  parks  and  ivas  in  favor  of  big  projects  on  a huge 
scale,  with  highrise  buildings  and  with  magnificent  country  estates  be- 
tiveen  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Starr:  Well,  I can  only  say  that  a far  more  important  variable 
is  the  time  of  construction,  rather  than  the  type  of  project  in  New 
York  City  at  this  time.  The  projects  that  we  are  building  today  are 
costing  in  excess  of  |20,000  per  unit,  and  we  have  to  get  down  to  the 
120,000  administrative  ceiling  by  one  subterfuge  — I’ll  use  the  word  — 
or  another. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  just  announced  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates — our  governing  body  — has  just  approved  some  lowrise  public 
Iiousing  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  In  order  for 
that  housing  to  get  approved  the  City  of  New  York  has  to  make  a 
subsidy  out  of  City  funds  to  get  the  buildings  in  under  the  limitation 
for  unit  cost  in  federally  subsidized  public  housing. 

My  impression  is  that  the  operating  costs  of  vest-pocket  housing  are 
higher  than  the  operating  costs  of  the  larger  projects.  This  has  been 
shoved  under  the  rug  because  of  the  habit  of  charging  some  of  the 
costs  of  the  vest-pocket  projects  to  the  nearest  large-size  project.  It’s 
very  hard  to  get  a rigorous  accounting  in  this  field.  Once  you  go  into 
fireproof  construction  with  an  elevator,  the  costs  seem  to  flow  out  of 
that,  whether  you’re  building  10,000  units  or  1,000  or  500. 

The  land  cost  is  a very  important  factor,  of  course.  It’s  a very  com- 
plicated issue.  I haven’t  given  you  much  of  an  answer  except  to  indi- 
cate that  the  issue  is  complex.  I don’t  think  there  is  much  of  a saving 
in  the  construction  of  one  as  against  the  other.  The  saving  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  operation. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let's  see  if  I ca?i  summarize  this.  You  say  that  a small 
unit  construction  with  a limited  number  of  stories,  the  land  cost  would 
be  higher,  maintenance  costs  would  be  higher,  than  in  a highrise 
structu7'e  with  many  apartments.  But  on  construction  costs  — I could7i't 
quite  make  out  what  you  said  on  that.  On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of 
elevator  and  fireproofing  would  raise  costs,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  large  scale  construction  would  reduce  costs.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Starr:  That’s  true. 

Mr.  Douglas:  So  that  the  construction  costs  level  out? 
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Mr.  Starr:  Where  we  can  keep  a clearer  account  of  costs  is  in  the 
limited-profit  housing  company  program  in  New  York,  which  is  a 
publicly  financed,  privately  developed  housing  program  for  moderate- 
income  families.  There  we  noticed  that  the  projects  get  bigger  and 
bigger,  because  the  bigger  the  project,  the  lower  the  ultimate  rent  or 
carrying  charges.  There  are  some  economies  in  operating  costs,  pur- 
chasing of  supplies  and  equipment,  as  the  developments  get  larger 
and  larger. 

We  are  building  a union-sponsored  development  in  the  East  Bronx 
for  16,000  families  — not  persons,  families  — including  35-story  build- 
ings. The  economy  there  is  in  purchasing  the  supplies  and  in  man- 
agement operations  when  the  thing  is  up,  together  with  some  offset 
in  scale  that  makes  up  for  the  high  cost  of  foundations  and  the  cost 
of  the  elevators. 

Mr.  Douglas:  But  you  think  those  roughly  offset  each  other? 

Mr.  Starr:  In  construction  costs  they  roughly  offset  each  other  and 
the  operating  cost  is  reduced  by  the  size  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Douglas:  So  that  if  construction  costs  are  approximately  equal, 
but  operating  costs  are  higher  for  low-rise  buildings,  then  the  low-rise 
buildings  are  more  costly? 

Mr.  Starr:  I would  say  that  is  correct.  Especially  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Douglas:  But  now  have  they  the  social  advantages  of  having 
greater  sense  of  community? 

Mr.  Starr:  Personally  I don’t  use  the  word  “community”  because 
I don’t  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  may  not  kjiow  xvhat  it  means  in  New  York!  But 
over  the  country  this  is  extremely  important.  Excuse  me  for  pounding 
the  table,  but  I don't  think  you  can  give  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Starr:  I can  only  say  that  I know  some  elevator  type  highrise 
apartments  that  have  a great  sense  of  kinship,  friendship  among  the 
people,  a sense  of  personal  identity,  a sense  of  identification  with  the 
development.  I know  some  lowrise  neighborhoods  with  a high  degree 
of  one-family  ownership  that  do  not  have  this  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose, if  sense  of  common  purpose  is  what  you  mean  by  community. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  Neio  York,  when  you  go  from  the  airport  into  the 
city,  you  go  by  large  numbers  of  public  housing  projects.  Eve  never 
seen  any  children  playing  on  the  lawns  between  the  skyscrapers.  They 
seem  deserted.  1 don’t  feel  any  community  life  there,  from  the  outside. 
Yesterday  I walked  down  a little  street  — really  an  alley  that  Miss 
Asner  showed  us  — and  in  that  one  block,  with  some  good  block  lead- 
ers, in  1965  they  built  a flower  garden  on  a vacant  lot.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful flower  garden. 

Last  year,  1966,  they  built  a play  lot.  This  year,  every  family  on  the 
block  had  a window  box  full  of  petunias  and  geraniums.  And  across 
the  street,  in  a hideous  block,  one  man  had  got  the  ivord  and  his  wife 
had  put  in  a window  box.  It’s  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  with 
small  units. 
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Mr.  Starr:  Senator,  I don’t  know  what  time  you  drove  by  the 
projects.  But  I’ve  also  made  the  discovery  that  it’s  very  difficult  to 
recognize  public  housing  in  New  York  City.  It’s  hard  to  tell  whether 
you’re  looking  at  a limited-profit  cooperative,  a public  housing  pro- 
ject, or  Mr.  Lefrak’s  fully  taxpaying  Lefrak  City,  which  is  a private 
development.  They  all  look  alike. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / don’t  say  the  taxi  drivers  are  experts,  but  one  of 
the  questions  I ask  is,  '‘Is  this  public  housing?”  Sometimes  they  point 
out  private  housing.  Sometimes  they  are  actually  able  to  distinguish 
cooperative  housing.  But  there  is  a particular  group  of  buildings  as 
you  come  in  from  LaGuardia.  Every  taxicab  driver  says  it’s  public 
housing.  It  may  not  be.  But  between  those  particular  buildings  I never 
see  children  playmg  or  any  sign  of  life. 

Mr.  Starr:  Well,  sir,  let’s  go  down  to  the  Lower  East  Side  and  see 
the  playground  that  was  recently  built  at  Riis  Houses,  which  is 
really  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  city 

Mr.  Douglas:  That  one  I know  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Starr:  Or  we  can  drop  by  Bruckner  Boulevard  at  Christmas 
time  and  see  the  wreaths  in  the  windows  of  the  public  housing  apart- 
ments, indistinguishable  from  other  apartment  living.  I make  a point 
of  this,  Senator,  because  of  my  basic  view  on  land  use  in  the  United 
States.  I feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  are  going  to  let  ourselves  believe 
that  the  one-family  house  conveys  certain  moral  qualities  on  its  owner, 
which  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  other  form  of  land  tenure,  then 
we’re  going  to  continue  to  gobble  up  our  suburbs,  divide  up  this 
beautiful  land  into  tiny,  meaningless  backyards  and  frontyards,  and 
destroy  what’s  left  of  our  vital  national  heritage. 

I do  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  ways  to  live  com- 
munally in  apartment  houses  and  still  develop  these  sterling  traits  of 
character.  My  son  is  a poor  victim.  He  was  brought  up  in  highrise 
apartment  houses.  Incidentally,  I was  too.  And  I think  it’s  still  pos- 
sible to  develop  traits  of  human  solidarity  even  if  we  are  bom  and 
live  on  one  slice  of  a very  high  cake. 

Mr.  Douglas:  That’s  very  well  stated.  One  of  my  daughters  lives  on 
the  14th  floor  of  a New  York  apartment  house  and  1 know  something 
about  that.  I was  always  prejudiced  against  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  rowhouse.  For  many  years  1 always  thought  this  was  a most 
dismal  type  of  housing  that  I could  think  of.  Yet  what  you  are  doing 
xuith  rehabilitating  units,  with  vacant  lots,  make  me  feel  that  there 
are  great  possibilities  here.  My  mind  has  been  opened.  I’m  a much 
broader  ?nan  than  I ivas  when  I came  here  a feiv  days  ago. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  Bi.ack:  Mr.  Emerson,  can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the  com- 
parative operating  costs  of  these  rehabilitated  units  in  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  highrise  units. 

Mr.  Emerson:  I think  I can  provide  you  with  this  information  in  a 
more  accurate  form  later.  I will  say  that  the  elevator  construction,  or 
the  conventional  construction,  differs  from  our  rehabilitation  work  in 
two  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  we  do  have  a slightly  higher  main- 
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tenance  cost  on  tlie  rehabilitated  houses  because  they  are  scattered. 
Secondly,  they  are  old. 

The  other  item  is  utilities.  We  have  a wholesale  rate  lor  gas  in  our 
conventional  construction  work,  whereas  in  our  rehabilitation  scat- 
tered houses  we  have  a retail  gas  rate.  The  heating  cost  doubles  be- 
cause of  this.  In  terms  of  dollars  it’s  something  like  $11  as  opposed  to 
$22  or  $24  in  a rehabilitated  house  })er  month  for  heating. 

Mr.  Black:  Mr.  Lindy,  what,  type  of  labor  do  you  use  luhen  you  are 
rehabilitating  one  of  these  houses?  Where  do  you  get  your  labor,  what 
are  your  sources? 

Mr.  Lindy:  We  have  a building  organization  that  habitually  has 
done  between  one  and  two  million  dollars’  construction  a year.  We’re  a 
union  organization  and  we  use  union  help.  We  have  taken  some  of 
our  people  who  like  this  kind  of  work  in  preference  to  the  comparative 
pressure  of  new  construction  and  put  them  on  it  and  they  seem  very 
happy. 

Incidentally,  somebody  said  that  this  looks  inefficient.  Let  me  say 
that  rehabilitation  is  inefficient.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  try  to  smooth  out  what  inefficiencies  there 
are.  We  work  with  a small  crew.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  increase 
their  particular  capacity.  But  I don’t  try  to  get  a lot  of  people  work- 
ing on  a lot  of  houses.  We  do  about  10  or  12  at  one  time.  One  good 
man  can  supervise  about  10  or  12  houses. 

Mr.  Black:  You  stated  that  you  had  a lot  of  guys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood kind  of  standing  around  gaivking  while  you  were  working.  You 
indicated  some  interest  in  using  them,  but  that  for  some  reason  you 
couldn’t.  What  reason  is  there? 

Mr.  Lindy:  Part  of  the  contract  with  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
provides  for  prevailing  rates.  A carpenter  is  about  $5.20  an  hour.  You 
simply  can’t  get  a guy  off  the  street  and  ask  him  to  produce  for  that 
rate.  The  man  has  got  to  go  through  some  training  first  before  he 
could  be  proficient  enough  to  put  out  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  have  apprentice  rates? 

Mr.  Lindy:  There  are  apprentice  rates  that  are  approved  for 
221(d)(3)  projects,  but  none  are  approved  for  the  public  housing 
program. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  use  any  “ jack-of-all-trades”  or  is  it  strictly 
jurisdictional? 

Mr.  Lindy:  Strictly  jurisdictional.  Although  we  are  working  on  this 
matter  with  the  Trades  Council,  I think  we’re  beginning  to  realize 
that  if  we  can  get  some  people  to  acquiesce  a little  bit  we  can  cross 
the  lines  a little  and  get  some  efficiency  that  way.  Efficiency  for  re- 
habilitation. It  wouldn’t  work  on  new  construction. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  use  dry-wall  construction  or  plaster  wall? 

Mr.  Lindy:  The  dry  wall  and  plaster.  The  fact  is  that  dry  wall  is 
really  not  too  well  suited  to  rehabilitation  work.  You’re  working  with 
things  that  are  out  of  plumb  and  you  spend  so  much  money  plumbing 
up  and  shimming  that  you  may  as  well  have  gone  to  plaster  in  the 
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first  place.  In  some  cases  we  do  use  the  dry  wall.  We  accommodate  to 
both  and  that’s  probably  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Black:  Is  there  any  reason  other  than  economic  that  you  have 
difficulty  with  the  dry  ivallf 

Mr.  Lindy:  The  specifications  call  lor  five-eighths  inch  dry  wall.  In 
other  projects  we’re  allowed  to  use  half-inch.  It  would  be  better  if 
we  could  use  half-inch.  You  must  be  a builder,  Mr.  Black,  you  know 
a lot  about  building. 


To  Improve  the  Public  Housing  Program 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Mr.  Starr,  your  exposition  of  the  public  housing 
program  seemed  to  me  very  effective.  Is  it  a fair  question  to  ask 
whether  you  have  in  mind  any  changes  in  that  formula  or  that  pro- 
gram which  you  think  ivould  be  appropriate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Starr:  I certainly  feel  that  those  of  us  interested  in  low-rent 
housing  should  try  to  get  Congress  to  eliminate  any  ceiling  whatever 
on  the  subsidizable  cost  of  construction.  I think  that  in  practical  terms 
the  cities  themselves  are  under  great  pressure  from  their  own  citizens 
not  to  be  extravagant  or  wasteful  in  the  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing. The  effect  of  these  cost  ceilings  is  to  limit  architectural  variety, 
to  limit  the  humanity  of  design,  to  limit  the  play  area.  I would  cer- 
tainly make  that  recommendation  very  strongly,  recognizing  the 
political  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Shuman:  It’s  an  administrative,  not  a Congressional  limitation, 
isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Starr:  It’s  an  administrative  limitation  on  units,  but  there  is  a 
statutory  limitation  on  room  cost.  And  I think  both  are  mistaken.  I 
would  agree  with  my  friend  on  the  right  here  (and  I’m  speaking  of  his 
geographical  location  only)  that  we  should  do  something  about  sub- 
sidizing the  cost  of  services  in  public  housing.  The  public  — and  even 
the  friends  of  public  housing  — are  asking  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic housing  to  take  on  tasks  which  are  only  being  paid  for  by  the 
tenants  themselves. 

And  this  kind  of  task,  if  it’s  important,  and  I do  think  it’s  impor- 
tant — for  example,  the  provision  of  welfare  services,  the  provision  of 
day-care  services,  the  provision  of  many  other  things  that  are  part 
of  successful  housing,  particularly  for  low-income  families  — should 
not  be  supported  by  those  tenants,  because  they  are  the  people  least 
able  to  afford  them.  I think  that  kind  of  formula  is  also  required. 

This  is  applicable  to  New  York  particularly,  and  it  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  other  places,  but  the  authorities  have  gotten  too  big.  We’re 
trying  in  New  York  to  have  one  authority  run  too  many  units.  I’ve 
long  ago  suggested  that  New  York  City  should  have  six  housing  au- 
thorities — one  for  each  of  the  boroughs  and  one  for  the  City  of  New^ 
York  — which  could  move  in  when  a borough  authority  simply  didn’t 
do  anything.  This  would  provide  some  of  the  unpaid  labor  which  the 
gentleman  on  my  left  is  providing  here  in  Philadelphia. 
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It’s  so  important  for  unpaid  ci\i(  labor  to  be  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  housini>  programs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
eontinuing  professionalism.  I'he  unpaid  labor  (an  be  on  a more 
local  basis.  Wc  can’t  afford  an  unj)aid  board  for  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Atithority.  We  found  that  out.  but  if  we  had  a borough 
authority  we  might  be  able  to  use  some  of  this  very  valuable  civic 
energy  in  sitting  on  a board  along  with  government  officials,  serving 
ex  officio. 

This  would  bring  the  borough  housing  a little  closer  to  the  people 
in  the  borough,  and  tiiey  would  ha\e  less  of  a feeling  that  it  was 
being  imposed  on  them  by  a monster  city.  Of  course,  the  threat  of  the 
monster  city  would  remain,  because  the  boroughs  wotddn’t  build  pub- 
lic housing  without  such  a threat  hanging  over  their  heads. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  changes  1 would  envision.  Many  people  have 
suggested  changes  like  no  income  ceiling,  selling  housing  to  the 
people  who  live  in  the  projects,  and  similar  things.  In  my  view,  these 
changes  mean  that  the  housing  will  no  longer  be  used  for  the  low- 
income  family,  but  will  be  used  for  middle-income  citizens.  I have  no 
objection  for  housing  for  middle-income  citizens.  But  I turn  my  at- 
tention to  housing  the  lowest-income  group  in  the  population  because 
that  is  the  most  difficult. 

And  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  housing  the  lowest-income 
families,  the  most  difficult  are  the  problems  of  dealing  with  what  I 
will  call,  for  the  lack  of  a better  word,  the  deviant  family.  I think  the 
essential  urban  problem  — really  the  most  serious  urban  problem  — 
is  the  one  of  how,  in  our  society,  we  are  to  normalize  the  deviant  urban 
family  today.  This  is  the  family  that’s  been  so  badly  hurt  by  dis- 
crimination, by  prejudice,  by  lack  of  job,  by  lack  of  economic  back- 
ground, that  it’s  sundered  and  broken. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  normalize  this  family  without  imposing  new 
forms  and  new  patterns?  dliis  is  our  toughest  problem  and  it’s  the  one 
this  gentleman  here  is  facing  when  he  says  that  this  family  cannot 
be  forgotten  by  public  housing.  We  may  not  agree  on  the  solution  but 
we’re  looking  at  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  On  the  question  of  the  services  that  management 
provides,  how  far  they  go  in  the  direction  of  welfare  activities,  and  so 
forth:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  a public  housing 
formula  in  which  the  Federal  annual  contribution  ivould  not  be 
based  on  construction  costs  or  production  costs  but  expressed  as  some 
percentage  of  a self-sustainmg  recital? 

We've  gotten  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  the  public  housing 
formula  as  simply  taking  care  of  the  financial  charges.  It  wasn't  origi- 
nally so  conceived.  This  formula  ivas  hit  upon  as  simply  one  ivay  — and 
a very  definite  way  — of  measuring.  At  that  time  we  knew  very  little 
about  what  it  would  cost  to  operate  these  projects,  let  alone  to  build 
them,  and  the  questio?i  of  what  services  to  include  was  also  a matter  of 
conjecture. 

So  we  felt  we  had  to  have  something  fairly  specific  to  hook  the  Fed- 
eral annual  contributions  to,  and  this  is  the  way  it  was  done.  Now  we 


have  had  a lot  of  experience  of  various  hinds.  I haven’t  tJiought  this 
through,  ayid  that’s  udiy  J’m  askijig  your  opiition.  But  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  ive  expressed  the  annual  contribution 
as  a percentage  of  rentals. 

Then  we  would  force  into  the  decision  on  what  we  are  going  to  do 
the  consideratioyi  not  only  of  the  construction  costs  but  also  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  and  social  services  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  luould  be  a helpful  thing  for  the  program  in 
the  lo?2g  run. 

Mr.  Starr:  I fully  agree  with  you.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I sometimes 
feel  that  all  housing  subsidy  formulas  were  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  obscuring  their  true  nature  and  meaning  from  the  legislature  and 
the  voters,  lliey  have  been  made  complicated.  We  have  a program  in 
New  York  State  for  middle-income  families,  and  when  people  ask 
me  what  is  a middle-income  family  I say  it’s  a family  whose  income 
entitles  them  to  live  in  a middle-income  project.  (Laughter.)  That’s 
the  only  way  you  can  possibly  come  to  a definition  of  it. 

I fully  agree  with  you  that  we  should  look  at  the  need  and  develop 
a formula  for  Federal  subsidy  that  meets  the  needs,  which  as  we  know, 
are  social  welfare  as  well  as  shelter.  My  hope  of  accomplishing  this 
politically  is  rather  wan.  Maybe  you  will  be  able  to  play  a role  in 
making  this  need  clear  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Integration  in  Public  Housing 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Starr,  if  you’ll  go  back  to  a point  you  made  in 
yo2ir  presentation:  You  said  it  was  not  likely  that  public  housing 
would  fiuiction  as  a ?neans  of  integrating  areas  of  cities  not  now 
integrated.  You  felt  that  unless  we  were  talking  about  integrating  the 
same  class  level  it  would  not  have  any  meaningful  stability.  Now,  al- 
most by  definition  this  seems  to  me  quite  a difficult  thing  to  do. 

If  you’re  talking  about  public  housing  for  low-income  people,  there 
is  nothing  to  integrate  with  but  more  public  housing  or  more  low- 
income  slum  neighborhoods.  Which  leads  back  to  some  of  the  main 
criticism  of  public  housing  now.  Developments  that  are  presently 
integrated  and  that  remain  integrated  on  a fairly  stable  basis  have  a 
kind  of  superficial  integration  of  Negroes  and  whites  of  the  same 
economic  group. 

But  they  are  not  really  of  the  same  economic  group.  If  you  look  at 
the  families  you  find  that  you  tend  to  have  younger  Negro  families 
with  children,  whereas  the  white  families  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
age  spectrum.  You  might  verify  or  contradict  this.  If  you  take  the 
situation,  for  exa?nple,  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  University  of  Chicago, 
they  have  a mix  of  race  as  well  as  income.  Greenwich  Village  has 
another  kind  of  ongoing  mix.  If  there  ivere  any  Negroes  there  in  large 
numbers  they  ivould  be  in  public  housing. 

What  I’m  saying  is  that  the  situation  as  I have  observed  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  support  your  thesis  in  that  particular  sense.  Further,  integrat- 
ing the  lower  middle-income  levels  in  most  cities  normally  means 
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breaking  into  ethnic  concentration , national,  religious,  or  what  have 
you.  These  in  the  past  hai>e  seen  the  most  stubborn  kinds  of  resistance 
to  integration.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  seem  to  be  having  in 
Milwaukee  and  parts  of  Detroit.  Could  you  dex)elop  your  idea  a little 
hit  further? 

Mr.  Starr:  1 would  cite  Rochdale  Village  as  an  example.  I don’t 
understand  your  point.  Rochdale  Village  has  about  a 20  percent  non- 
white constituency  at  the  present  time.  By  definition  the  tenants  liv- 
ing in  Rochdale  Village  earn  substantially  the  same  income.  From 
what  I’ve  seen  there,  the  nonwhite  families  are  what  the  social  work- 
ers would  call  “upwardly  mobile”  more  than  some  of  the  white  fam- 
ilies. But  this  is  set  in  a section  of  Queens  that  was  once  originally 
nonwhite.  As  a matter  of  fact,  local  homeowners  resisted  quite  vigor- 
ously the  proposed  introduction  of  a low-rent  {public  housing  project 
across  the  street.  And  these  were  entirely  nonwhite  home  owners.  They 
protested  that  the  construction  of  the  low-rent  housing  project  there 
would  imperil  the  existing  middle-class  integration  which  had  taken 
place  in  Rochdale  Village. 

In  other  sections  of  New  York  City  — I’m  thinking  of  Bruckner 
Boulevard  — where  we  have  built  middle-income  housing  which 
started  out  to  be  racially  integrated  and  had  Negro  and  white  citizens 
earning  substantially  the  same  income,  living  in  the  same  building 
together,  the  construction  of  low-rent  housing  nearby  and  the  con- 
struction even  of  too  much  middle-income  housing  nearby  — where 
we  suddenly  glutted  the  market  and  couldn’t  follow  a process  of  care- 
ful renting  to  insure  a balance  at  the  beginning  — resulted  in  the 
new  projects  becoming  very  largely  Negro. 

When  white  families  move  out  of  the  integrated  project  they  are 
replaced  by  Negro  families.  The  result  is  that  the  balance  is  tipping 
! and  we’re  losing  the  integration  we  had  gained  there.  My  experience 
I has  been  that  where  we  have  done  the  Rochdale  Village  type  of  thing, 
and  Morningside  Gardens,  and  other  developments  where  we  have 
I taken  middle-class  families  and  kept  them  there,  and  not  put  too  many 
; developments  nearby,  and  encouraged  the  development  of  a middle- 
class  community  — that  this  has  worked. 

I I am  convinced  that  the  major  opposition  to  racial  integration  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  class  is  the  stereotyped  identification  of  Negro 
||  with  low  income.  And  when  I hear  people  stand  up  and  tell  me  what 
li  “the  black  man”  wants  or  what  “the  Negro”  wants  or  why  “the  Negro” 
il  is  rioting  today,  I find  that  this  kind  of  easy  or  facile  identification  of  a 
t;  group  that  is  as  complex  as  any  other  group  in  the  United  States,  that 
!:  is  as  full  of  differences  in  training,  background,  education,  economic 
I capacity,  as  any  other  group  — when  we  start  thinking  of  it  in  a 
(;  monolith  we  are  endangering  whatever  progress  we  may  make, 
j That’s  why  I stress  so  often  the  fact  that  integration  and  social 
j,  interaction,  in  my  opinion,  move  forward  on  a class  basis.  I express  it 
i|  as  something  that  I cannot  document.  As  I said  at  the  beginning,  this 
I is  a personal  prejudice  and  I am  giving  it  as  such. 
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Mr.  Johnson:  Just  to  folloiu  that  up  a bit  further.  Morningside  Gar- 
dens is  also  cited  as  another  type  of  ongoing  situation,  but  we  ought  to 
remind  the  Commission  that  across  the  street  from  Morningside  Gar- 
dens is  one  of  the  largest  federally  aided  public  housing  projects  in 
Xew  York  City.  Certainty,  if  you  enlarge  your  view  of  “community,” 
this  is  an  integration  of  economics  as  loell  as  of  a racial  sort. 

Mr.  Starr;  I don’t  think  there  is  any  effective  interaction  between 
Grant  Houses  and  Morningside  Gardens  at  all.  I think  we  originally 
thought  there  would  be.  We  originally  hoped  that  by  building  Morn- 
ingside Gardens  alongside  General  Grant  Houses  we  could  get  white 
families  to  move  into  General  Grant  Houses  and  make  it  an  inte- 
grated community.  We  said  to  ourselves,  “This  is  near  Columbia.  It’s 
a section  of  the  city  that  should  be  very  attractive.  Let’s  see  if  by  put- 
ting it  next  to  the  co-op,  and  by  trying  to  develop  interaction  between 
the  co-op  and  the  low-rent  public  housing,  we  can’t  get  white  families 
to  move  into  this  when  it’s  new.’’ 

But  the  fact  is  today  that  there  are  3 percent  white  families  in  Gen- 
eral Grant  Houses.  I don’t  think  it’s  any  higher.  Grant  Houses  is 
nevertheless,  despite  everything  that  my  organization  predicted  about 
it  — we  were  opposed  to  it,  we  said  it  was  too  high,  that  you  couldn’t 
develop  a good  community  in  that  project,  that  the  design  was  bad  — 
in  spite  of  all  those  predictions,  1 get  the  feeling  after  having  been 
there  and  talked  to  some  of  the  tenants  that  it  is  quite  a successful 
project. 

May  1 tell  just  a little  story  about  General  Grant  Houses.  One  of 
my  board  members  came  to  me  recently  and  said:  “General  Grant 
Houses  is  a disgrace.  People  are  afraid  to  go  into  the  laundry  rooms 
and  do  their  laundry.  You  ought  to  go  up  there  and  investigate  it.’’ 
So  1 made  it  my  business  to  go  up  there  and  investigate  it.  I walked 
into  the  laundry  room  without  any  notice  to  anybody. 

Every  machine  was  going.  The  women  were  there  waiting  for  their 
laundry  and  talking  and  the  kids  were  playing.  I walked  around  the 
project  and  finally  1 spoke  with  the  manager.  1 got  the  reports  of  the 
police.  There  was  nothing  to  justify  this  allegation.  So  1 went  back  to 
the  board  member  who  had  given  me  this  story  and  1 asked  him  where 
he  got  it.  He  said:  “From  a friend  of  mine  who  owns  some  property 
on  the  other  side  of  125th  Street.’’ 

“Who  did  he  get  it  from?’’  I asked. 

“He  got  it  from  a tenant  of  his  who  runs  a laundromat  in  the 
houses  across  the  street.’’  (f.aughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson:  To  go  back  to  the  first  part  of  my  question,  which  is 
really  the  hey  to  the  whole  thing:  We  think  of  public  housing  as  being 
a way  of  solving  the  most  difficult  housing  problem , that  is,  the  housing 
problem  of  the  people  who  have  the  least  money  to  pay.  If  our  assump- 
tion is  going  to  be  that  the  only  integration  that  means  anything  is 
going  to  be  class-wise,  then  aren’t  we  saying  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
demn people  with  tow  incomes  to  live  in  larger  and  larger  created 
areas  of  people  with  low  incomes?  Is  that  contradictory  or  not? 
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Mr.  Starr:  No,  I don’t  tliink  it’s  contradictory. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Then  how  do  you  justify  these  two  statements?  How 
do  you  see  a way  out? 

Mr.  Starr:  If  I Iicard  you  correctly  you’re  sayinj^  that  I’m  saying 
that  if  racial  integration  is  a class  problem  and  that  we  integrate 

along  class  lines It  is  a fact  of  life  that  in  a society  which  relies 

on  a price  system  many  goods  will  be  distributed  on  a price  basis.  As 
long  as  we  have  in  the  United  States  a relatively  free  market  for 
spending  one’s  housing  money,  it  is  going  to  be  a fact  that  low-income 
families  are  going  to  live  in  one  set  of  places  and  families  with  higher 
disposable  income  for  housing  are  going  to  live  somewhere  else.  This 
is  a fact. 

You  can  take  either  one  of  two  choices  about  that.  You  can  say  that 
this  fact  is  so  distressing  socially  that  I will  do  nothing  for  the  low- 
income  families.  Or  you  can  say,  I am  going  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  low-income  families  live,  enable  them  to  increase 
their  income,  augment  their  income  by  providing  subsidies  as  they 
start  moving  up  in  the  world,  and  look  forward  to  a time  when  income 
equalization  will  be  more  general  in  the  United  States  and  more  and 
more  of  our  people  will  be  on  the  same  general  economic  level. 

To  me  the  path  of  progress  is  through  the  uplifting  of  the  economic 
level  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  through  pretending  that  we  can  take  dif- 
ferent levels  of  income  and  even  out  their  spending  ability  and  dis- 
miss class  considerations  this  way.  I feel  that  this  class  consciousness 
I is  just  as  strong  in  the  nonwhite  groups  as  it  is  in  the  white  groups. 

I It  is  a fact  of  American  life  which  many  of  us  may  wish  to  destroy, 

1 but  it’s  a fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Tivo  very  fast  questions.  Ids  getting  late,  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  let  Mr.  Starr  go  catch  his  train?  (Mr.  Starr  left  at 
this  point.)  I had  a lot  of  questioyis  I would  have  liked  to  ask  him,  but 
we'll  have  to  leave  that  for  another  time. 

But  I loould  like  to  ask  a question  that  somehow  we  can  never  get 
answered  or  answered  sufficiently  for  comparison  of  different  cities. 
/ am  guilty  of  saying  this  myself,  and  many  others  are,  that  building 
j codes  are  costing  us  money.  And  that  if  we  were  to  do  some  revision  it 
[ would  cost  less.  To  my  knowledge  we  don't  have  yet  a good  compara- 
tive analysis  of  what  portions  of  what  codes  cost  what  money. 

I Mr.  Lindy  gave  one  figure.  He  thought  that  with  a new  code  you 
would  save  10  percent  on  schools.  But  we  all  bandy  these  figures 
around.  I wonder  if  anybody  has  any  real  study  of  how  much  money 
could  be  saved  in  building  housing  if  we  did  this  or  that  to  a code. 

Mr.  Lindy:  Is  this  addressed  to  me? 

Mrs.  Smith:  You  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Lindy:  Well,  let’s  take  the  typical  garden  type  apartment  that 
would  have  to  be  built  in  Philadelphia  under  221(d)(3).  Because,  as  I 
said  before,  multistory  construction  is  out  the  window  — there  is  no 
tax  abatement  feature  in  this  state. 

The  code  requires  a double  entry  into  the  apartment  — interior  and 
exterior  to  the  apartment.  In  my  judgment,  that  adds  $600  a unit. 
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Mrs.  Smith:  Would  you  repeat  the  first  part  of  your  statement, 
please,  I didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Lind^’:  Double  entry.  The  tenant  has  to  be  able  to  get  out  front 
and  back  — which,  incidentally,  is  not  required  by  the  state  in  most 
instances. 

Another  feature  which  has  long  been  controversial  is  that  the  code 
requires  solid  cinderblock  walls  in  Philadelphia,  whereas  the  fire 
ratings  of  hollow  block  backed  up  with  gypsum  would  be  a substan- 
tial saving  of  perhaps  $100  a unit.  There  are  many  ramifications  of 
the  })lumbing  code  that  could  be  done.  Our  plumbers  tell  us  that  if 
they  coidd  do  things  as  they  do  in  the  suburbs  we  could  save  a lot 
of  money.  1 wish  I had  known  this  question  was  going  to  be  asked, 
because  we’ve  done  a lot  of  work  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Smith:  JVould  it  be  possible  for  you  to  collect  this  material 
and  send  it  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Fein  berg:  If  you  would  submit  whatever  documentation  you 
have,  we’d  be  very  appreciative. 

Mrs.  Smith:  And  as  specific  as  possible,  because  we're  having  a hard 
time  being  specific. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  And  may  I thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  here  today.  If  you  have 
anything  else  in  writing  or  in  documentation,  please  submit  it  to  us. 
And  again,  Mr.  Lindy,  I want  to  emphasize  what  Mrs.  Smith  has  sug- 
gested, that  you  be  as  informative  and  meticulous  on  that  information 
as  you  can. 

Mr.  Lindy:  I’ll  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Before  closing,  we  will  now  permit  anyone  who 
wants  to  testify  to  be  heard.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  desires  to  testify? 
Please  identify  yourself.  Also,  if  you  have  anything  to  submit  in  writ- 
ing we’ll  be  glad  to  accept  it. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mr.  Verman:  Why  Not  Target  1976? 

Mr.  Verman:  My  name  is  Marvin  Verman,  I’m  an  architect  and  I’m 
speaking  only  as  an  individual.  I wish  to  thank  the  Commission  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  my  point  of  view. 

In  1976  this  country  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  birth. 
At  that  time  we  shall  pay  tribute  to  those  men  and  ideas  that  make 
us  all  proud  to  be  Americans.  Nothing  will  more  dearly  reveal  how 
true  we  are  to  this  great  heritage  than  what  we  are  in  1976. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  meaningful  bicentennial  celebration  in 
this  country  with  the  magnitude  of  our  urban  problems.  The  incon- 
gruity of  the  situation  is  obvious  and  in  no  way  can  be  rationalized. 
This  Commission  then  must  clearly  and  forcefully  seize  the  initiative 
and  accept  this  challenge  so  fundamental  to  our  country’s  wellbeing. 
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All  proposals  for  urgent  constructive  action  on  the  required  massive 
scale  must  be  geared  to  a target  date  of  July  4,  1976. 

James  Reston,  astute  associate  editor  of  the  Nexu  York  Times,  wrote 
on  July  6,  1966,  “A  Date  to  Remember,”  on  the  editorial  page  of  that 
newspaper.  In  this  line  article  he  wrote  of  the  American  city  and  1976, 
saying: 

“Anniversaries,  rightly  used,  are  the  benchmarks  of  history.”  Con- 
tinuing on  1976  as  a target  date,  he  wrote:  “It  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  this  vigorous  and  booming  country  to  transform  the  Har- 
lems  in  New  York,  the  Wattses  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  other  shims 
that  are  now  infecting  the  cities  of  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  in  the  last  few  years  given  the  world  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  when  an  institution  engages  in  a serious  attempt  to 
analyze  and  modernize  its  work  in  a time  of  great  change.” 

In  this  democracy  we  do  what  we  want  to  do.  We  continue  to  fight 
in  Vietnam  at  $3  million  per  hour.  We  j^lan  to  go  to  the  moon  by 
1970.  We  choose  to  build  41,000  miles  of  interstate  highway  at  $26 
billion  by  1972.  But  we  have  not  yet  chosen  to  do  what  has  to  be  clone 
in  our  urban  areas. 

This  National  Commisison  on  Urban  Problems  has,  therefore,  the 
unique  opportunity  of  setting  in  motion  the  forces  able  to  evoke  a 
“Spirit  of  1976”  which  will  be  in  the  worthy  tradition  of  1776,  so  that 
all  who  follow  will  know  you  knew  what  had  to  be  clone  and  you  did  it. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Mr.  Lee  Datts,  Jr.  Will 
you  identify  yourself,  Mr.  Datts,  as  to  whom  you  represent. 

'A  ^ 

Lee  Datts,  Jr.:  Build  Well  for  the  Poor 

Mr.  Datts:  I represent  the  poor.  I represent  them  because  you  have 
a lot  of  people  up  here  talking  but  none  of  them  can  tell  you  what 
really  needs  to  be  clone,  because  they  are  not  poor.  They  are  not  in 
the  category  that  the  poor  are  in.  They  deal  with  the  poor  on  the 
level  that  they  can  obtain  financing. 

The  poor  not  only  need  Congress  to  look  at  the  depths  of  their 
needs,  they  need  them  to  look  in  the  homes,  the  homes  which  the 
landlords  call  “giving  them  a place  to  stay”:  $70,  $80,  $90  a month. 
You  talk  about  building  this  for  the  poor,  building  that  for  the  poor. 
I heard  the  man  up  here  estimating  prices.  Why  should  you  build 
something  cheap?  Something  cheap  is  only  going  to  last  a little  while. 

You  want  something  that’s  going  to  last  a long  time.  Something 
the  people  are  going  to  be  proud  of.  Something  the  people  will  keep 
up.  By  building  something  cheap,  they  will  only  tear  it  down.  They’ll 
only  destroy  what  you  have  built. 

I ask  you  to  look  into  the  heart  of  the  poor,  not  into  the  wealthy 
and  the  prosperous.  When  you  look  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  you 
will  find  that  if  they  are  given  a chance,  if  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  decent  properties,  they  will  keep  them  up.  To  build 
something  cheap  is  to  build  something  that  doesn’t  even  make  sense. 
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It  means  more  juvenile  delinquents,  more  rats,  more  crumbs.  We’re 
not  looking  for  crumbs.  We’re  looking  to  help  ourselves. 

We’re  not  looking  for  you  to  do  everything  for  us.  We’re  looking  to 
do  something  for  ourselves.  You  can  take  this  anti-poverty  thing  and 
drop  it  in  the  lake.  It  means  nothing  to  us.  You  have  only  built  up 
another  lawyer,  another  minister.  You  have  not  helped  the  poor. 
Until  you  get  one  of  the  poor  out  of  the  gutter  and  let  him  help  his 
people,  you  have  done  nothing. 

And  you  will  never  do  nothing,  because  as  fast  as  you  build  they 
will  tear  down. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Datts.  Mr.  Datts,  Sr. 

Lee  Datts,  Sr.:  Importance  of  Father  in  Family 

Mr.  Datts,  Sr.:  I am  Brother  Lee  Datts,  Sr.,  Vice-President  of 
Laborers  Local  Union  332.  I am  directly  in  contact  with  building  — 
commercial  and  housing.  I am  also  a member  of  the  rat-and-roach 
infested  area  of  13th  and  Parrish,  and  I have  my  family  in  a home  at 
5316  Walton  Avenue,  which  is  also  a rat-and-roach  infested  area. 

My  people  are  poor  people.  I speak  from  the  depth  of  my  heart 
with  the  understanding  that  the  poor  really  and  truly  need  help.  But 
the  help  that  they  need  isn’t  being  given  to  them  properly.  First  of 
all.  I’ve  heard  much  talk  from  the  man  from  New  York  and  about  the 
houses  in  New  York  and  what  exists  in  Philadelphia.  But  this  isn’t 
the  answer. 

I asked,  some  years  ago  in  the  early  fifties  — I was  general  foreman 
for  Shelby  Construction  Company  when  they  put  up  the  first  mall 
building  which  I’m  looking  at  now  — about  building  houses  and 
homes  and  the  various  other  means  of  making  a community  a livable 
and  decent  place.  I heard  much  talk  about  integration  and  segregation 
and  discrimination  and  the  various  other  means  that  are  holding  the 
people  down. 

But  the  core  of  the  thing  is  what  is  needed.  I mentioned  the  rat-and- 
roach  infested  homes.  I live  in  one  now.  I won’t  move  out.  I won’t. 
Because  I am  vice-president  of  an  organization  of  thousands  of  men 
who  are  working,  scrambling  and  scratching  every  day  to  make  a living 
and  better  conditions  so  that  they  can  have  a decent  family  and  bring 
them  up  to  be  good  American  citizens. 

I want  to  ask  this  question.  If  you  took  a rat  out  of  the  worst  dump 
in  Philadelphia  and  put  it  on  the  biggest  boulevard  in  Hollywood, 
would  it  change  the  rat?  Would  moving  the  rat  from  one  area  to 
another  make  the  rat  a better  rat?  Isn’t  the  rat  a rodent  wherever  he 
goes?  What  is  the  use  of  building  all  the  beautiful  projects  and  the 
highrises  when  you  haven’t  trained  the  people?  I don’t  care  where  you 
take  that  rat.  A gilded  cage  will  not  change  him  from  being  a rodent. 

If  you  would  help  your  city  and  your  state  and  your  Nation,  you 
would  think  about  educating  the  children.  And  the  proper  place  to 
begin  educating  the  child  is  at  home.  To  begin  with  the  home  you 
must  first  reestablish  the  American  home.  Today  the  American  home 


is  not  a home  because  it  is  greatly  divided  by  our  government.  It 
brings  in  a separation  in  the  home  between  tlie  man  and  the  woman. 

Tlie  man  has  very  little  jurisdiction,  if  any,  in  the  home.  He  has  no 
control  over  the  children.  And  when  a man  docs  not  control  his  chil- 
dren the  children  are  nothing  but  rodents.  They  are  the  rats.  In  1956 
and  1944  and  1940  I walked  around  City  Hall  and  Municipal  Court 
with  signs  on  my  back,  “REINS  FATE  FA  FHERS.”  A home  can  never 
be  a home  without  a father.  And  a government  is  never  a government 
unless  it  has  a leader.  I'lie  father  is  the  leader  of  his  home.  The  father 
is  the  strength  of  his  home. 

I ask  you  how  you  think  you  are  going  to  eliminate  the  present 
conditions  of  what  you  call  the  ghetto  when  you  don’t  train  the  chil- 
dren. Train  them  to  be  human  beings.  They  are  going  to  tear  down 
the  new  buildings.  Some  of  you  may  remember  a statement  made  by 
Mayor  Samuels  some  years  ago,  after  he  was  defeated.  They  were 
building  the  Richard  Allen  projects,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Mayor  Samuels  said,  “Build  that  home  and  put  it  there  and  in  10 
years  they  won’t  be  homes  any  more.’’  Today  the  Bulletin,  the  In- 
quirer, the  Daily  News,  have  called  that  area  “The  Jungle.’’  And  you 
know  that  I’m  speaking  the  truth. 

I would  conclude  with  this.  Why  don’t  we,  the  American  men  and 
women,  start  thinking  along  the  lines  of  cultivating  and  training  in 
the  home  by  making  the  father  really  the  husband.  A mother  can 
never  be  a husband.  And  without  a husband  we’ll  have  no  growth. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Datts. 

There  being  no  other  witnesses  we  will  conclude  these  proceedings. 
I want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  myself  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  for  the 
great  cooperation  which  made  our  path  that  much  easier. 

Senator  Douglas,  do  you  have  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  Dougi.as:  I want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  witnesses  and  the  members  of  the  groups  who  have  sat  through  the 
whole  series  of  sessions. 

(Adjournment.) 
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ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY 


Christy  P.  Emerson:  Eurther  Data  on  Housing  Costs 

I was  asked  to  provide  a tabulation  of  construction  and  rehabilitation  costs  to 
demonstrate  the  difference  among  the  \arious  forms  of  production  experience  the 
I’hiladclphia  Public  Housing  Authority  has  had. 

I am  pleased  to  sid)init  a summary,  Table  I,  of  costs  per  room  for  the  produc- 
tion of  elevator  buildings,  rowhouses  and  garden  apartments  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  rowhouses.  These  costs  have  been  adjusted  for  variations  in  time  of  construction. 

Because  each  project  was  built  at  a different  time,  Boeckh’s  Index  of  construc- 
tion costs  has  been  used  to  advance  each  set  of  construction  costs  to  August,  1967. 
Nonconstruction  costs  were  not  adjusted  (Table  II,  poge  477)  . 

Because  each  project  was  designed  for  families  of  different  size  (i.e.,  different 
nundjers  of  rooms  per  dwelling  on  the  average)  , two  types  of  tables  are  presented: 
one  showing  raw  data  per  dwelling  unit  (Table  III,  page  478)  , the  other  a summary 
comparison  of  costs  per  room  (Table  I,  j:>age  477). 

The  costs  seem  to  indicate  that  rehabilitation  is  only  two-thirds  as  expensive 
as  new  jiublic  housing  construction  in  Philadelphia  and  less  than  two-thirds  when 
all  other  costs  are  considered.  VV^e  point  out  that  rehabilitation  does  not  remodel 
the  environment,  only  the  house;  but  we  also  point  out  that  a rehabilitation  pro- 
gram can  be  ])ut  under  development  in  a matter  of  months,  whereas  new  con- 
struction normally  has  taken  four  years  to  reach  the  public  bidding  stage  in  our 
Philadelphia  public  housing  program. 

Methods,  Assumptions  and  Background 

Three  types  of  construction  were  chosen  for  comparison: 

A.  Elevator  (new) 

B.  Row  and  Garden  Apartments  (new) 

C.  Rehabilitation 

Only  projects  which  obtained  land  in  the  private  market  without  public  write- 
down of  land  costs  were  chosen.  Groups  A and  B included  condemnation.  Group 
C did  not. 

Three  kinds  of  costs  were  considered  important  in  the  tabidation: 

1.  Local  Housing  Authority  (LHA)  costs  associated  with  the  development 
of  a project  such  as  administration  interest  on  loans,  planning  other  than 
architect’s  and  engineer’s  drawings,  settlement  costs,  non-dwelling  struc- 
tures (for  management)  and  non-dwelling  ec|uipment. 

2.  Construction /rehabilitation  costs  — i.e.,  costs  of  erecting  or  improving 
a shell  and  its  interior. 

3.  Developments  costs  inclusive  of  2 above  but  also  including  architects  and 
engineering  fees,  land,  and  site  improvements. 

Regarding  the  development  costs  of  rehabilitation,  there  are  several  additional 
factors  to  consider:  there  are  no  major  off-site  environmental  improvements  under- 
taken, no  special  off-street  parking  or  play  areas,  no  community  spaces  developed; 
the  pin  chase  price  of  the  vacant  shell  is  included  as  part  of  the  construction/rehabili- 
tation costs;  there  are  insignificant  architectural  fees  connected  with  floor  plans  to 
convert  larger  structures  to  multi-family  dwellings;  where  developers  are  first 
buying  the  shell  and  then  selling  the  hnished  product  to  the  Authority  there 
results  a small  (.$400)  series  of  expenses  associated  with  the  extra  transfer  of  land, 
which  is  located  under  miscellaneous  development  charges  as  reimbursibles. 

(iroup  C is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  two  (Numbers  2 and  3)  of 
the  cost  examples  used  are  from  budgets  only.  Secomlly,  the  two  used  house  ex- 
amples are  numbered  #1  for  the  1000  units  just  concluding  and  #2  for  the  ex- 
panded program  just  starting;  #3  stands  for  the  expected  costs  of  building  new 
row  houses  on  vacant  lots.  I'he  reason  why  the  expanded  rehabilitation  program 
is  apparently  less  costly  in  budget  than  its  predecessor  is  that  prices  available  for 
properties  “as  is’’  (shells)  have  been  cut  back  sharply.  An  upward  adjustment  of 
.$500  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  construction  in  this  budget  (Used  Houses  #2) 
because  an  expected  sa\  ings  in  lowered  specifications  is  unlikely  to  be  realized. 


I  \I5M.  I.  — Production  Cost  Coinpai  ison:  Klcvalor  A|)artnicnts,  Row  and  Garden 
Apai  tments,  and  Rowhouses  ^ 

(Average  Costs,  Per  Room) 


A.  ELEVATOR 
New 

ronstniction 


1 — LHA  ® Associated  Costs  S429 

2 — Construction/ 

Rehabilitation  Costs  $3,009 

3 — Development  Costs 

including  2 above  $3,791 

4 — Total  Costs  $4,226 


R.  ROW  cS; 

Cx  ARDEN 

C.  ROW 

('-M.  ROW- 

APTS. 

HOUSES 

HOUSES  • 

New 

Rehab/Const. 

Rehab  only 

( onst  ruction 

$561 

$131 

$110 

$3,184 

$2,320 

$2,056 

$4,222 

$2,466 

$2,361 

$4,856 

.$2,595 

.$2,468 

Source:  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  1967. 

Notes:  ^ For  explanation  ol  table,  back-up  data  and  deri\ation,  see  attached 

Table  III  and  statement  entitled  “Methods,  Assumptions  and  Background.’ 
- Column  C-Modified  has  been  prepared  to  reflect  rehabilitation  work  only. 
Column  C includes  new  construction  budget  available  for  rowhouses  on 
vacant  lots. 

^ Local  Housing  Authority. 


Table  H.  — Cost  Index  Adjustments,  Boeckh  Index  * Increase 


Project 

F rom 

To 

Increase 

Holmecrest 

7/66 

353.7 

8/67 

382.6  ^ 

8.17% 

Paschall 

7/64 

326.6 

8/67 

382.6 

17.14% 

Whitehall  II 

12/63 

320.4 

8/67 

382.6 

19.41% 

WTstpark 

6/61 

327.1 

8/67 

413.3" 

26.35% 

Hawthorne  Sq. 

12/58 

310.2 

8/67 

413.3 

33.23% 

Mantua 

3/59 

313.0 

8/67 

413.3 

32.04% 

1 ,000  Used  Houses 

7/66 

353.7 

8/67 

382.6 

8.17% 

3,300  Used  Houses 

2/67 

— 

8/67 

— 

.$500 

1,700  New  Rowhouses 

2/67 

— 

8/67 

— 

— 

* Index  used  by  building  industry:  base,  years  1926-29 
^ Rowhouse  Index 
^ Elevator  Index 


Allene  Yeargin:  Submitted  I’estimony  . . .“Don’t  Cast  Us  Aside’’ 

I am  a welfare  recipient  who  has  six  children.  I,  and  the  other  welfare  families, 
do  not  approve  of  you  sitting  in  Congress  passing  laws  on  people  that  are  less 
fortunate  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  tell  them  because  of  this  they 
cannot  be  helped.  This  does  not  make  us  less  human.  We  know  you  do  not  care 
or  have  any  heart  and  feelings  for  us,  but  what  about  the  children,  white  and 
colored?  They  did  not  ask  to  come  here.  We,  as  parents,  didn’t  ask  either,  but  we 
are  here  and  now  you  are  telling  us  to  put  them  away  somewhere.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  putting  your  children  away  somewhere?  No,  because  you  nor  they  know 
what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  out  of  doors,  no  clothes  and  bare  feet. 

While  you  are  sending  so  many  millions  of  dollars  overseas,  why  can’t  you  put 
just  half  of  this  in  the  United  States  for  the  poor?  Let's  dean  our  own  backyard 
before  we  try  cleaning  our  neighbor’s. 
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rAHU  HI.  — Compai ison  by  Costs  per  Dwelling  Unit  (DU) 

..  Elevatoi  Construction  B.  Rowhouse  & Garden  Apartments  C.  Rehabilitation 
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I feel  as  the  other  families  do,  at  this  attack  on  ns.  We  will  not  take  it  lying 
down.  If  we  could  get  decent  jobs,  we  would  not  want  your  money.  .Any  time  a 
pel  son  looses  his  self-respect  and  dignity  to  beg  for  help,  I think  they  should  get 
it  or  something  like  it. 

We  are  organized  and  will  fight  until  time  will  come  to  better  onr  conditions 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  will  close  the  schools,  and  we  will  give  all  of  our 
children  to  you  and  see  how  well  yon  can  raise  them  on  the  little  you  say  we 
can  have. 

You  all  are  always  hollering  about  juvenile  delinquents  and  what  should  be  done 
about  them.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done,  when  you  so-called  intelligent  and 
decent  people  push  the  little  people  into  this  predicament.  If  you  are  not  going  to 
deal  fairly,  gel  out  and  let  someone  that  will  help  us  and  deal  with  us  as  human 
beings  and  not  dirt,  because  w’e  are  poor  and  asking  for  help. 

1 Please  don’t  just  cast  us  aside.  Help  us,  that’s  all  we  ask  is  for  a little  help  so 
f we  can  help  ourselves.  We  aren’t  old  shoes. 

.Ahlyne  Winge:  Let  People  in  Ghetto  Make  Studies 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about  getting  to  the  root  causes  of  the 
urban  ills  and  uncovering  the  inequities  are  perturbed  about  the  numerous  studies, 
surveys,  hearings  and  investigations  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  We 
note  that  nowhere  do  we  find  that  any  of  the  above  elforts  represent  an  authorita- 
tive expression  by  the  segment  of  people  who  are  direct  victims  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems. 

We  note  that  studies  have  been  made  of  but  none  have  been  made  by  the  people 
who  live  in  the  ghetto.  Those  persons  who  have  defined  urban  problems  and  pro- 
posed solutions  to  them  are  the  recognized  experts  from  universities,  governmental 
and  private  agencies.  Granted  that  their  efforts  have  residted  in  valid  and  in  most 
cases  meaningful  documents.  However,  additional  fresh,  new  ideas  undoubtedly 
could  be  formulated  by  involving  the  poor  in  a financial  way  to  explore  the  whole 
gamut  of  urban  problems,  thereby  making  the  democratic  process  meaningful  to 
that  segment  of  the  population  that  feels  stifled  and  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 
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NOTE:  Page  numbers  in  bold  type  indicate  definitions  of  terms.  Various  Federal 
housing  programs  often  are  referred  to  by  the  section  number  of  the  law  that 
created  them  as,  for  example,  221(d)(3):  in  this  Index,  these  numbered  programs 
are  all  listed  under  “Federal  housing  legislation.” 


Philip  Randolph  Institute  99 
Abrams,  Charles  120,  124-31,  132,  136, 
139,  193,  329,  457 
ACTION-Housing  27 
ADC  mothers  64 
Addams,  Jane  407 
Adult  Armchair  Education  334 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  349 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  public 
service  job  proposal  of  411 
Afro-Americans  146,  317 
air  and  water  pollution  123,  411 
air  rights,  for  housing  93,  142,  143,  227, 
253 

Akron,  Ohio  11 

Alaska  State  Housing  Authority  125 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  448 
Alper,  Samuel  395,  420-4,  430-1 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  involvement  in  coopera- 
tive housing  151,  171,  184,  313 
American  Bar  Association  Committee 
on  Public  Registration  of  Land  Use 
313 

American  Eederation  of  Teachers,  in- 
vestment in  integrated  housing  322 
•American  Friends  Service  Committee 
414,  433 

American  Indians  322 
•Anderson,  The  Rev.  William  H.  420 
anti-poverty  program.  See  poverty  pro- 
gram 

apartheid  324 

apprenticeship  programs.  See  Federal 
Apprenticeship  Program,  labor  un- 
ions 

• \ppropriations  Committees,  House  and 

Senate  249 
ARCH  20 

architects,  and  community  20,  61-2 

• \rlington,  Texas  iv 
•Asner,  Miss  Eve  373-81,  463 


•Association  for  Middle-Income  Hous- 
ing 168 

•Association  of  Black  Social  AVorkers 
297 

•Atlanta,  Georgia  iv 

•Atomic  Energy  Commission  14 

Bachenhcimer,  Mrs.  Howard  196-9 
Bacon,  Ed  (Edmund)  394 
Badillo,  Herman  229-34,  238,  250,  271 
Baker,  David  L.  1,  116,  135,  211,  233, 
244-6,  316,  342-4,  349 
Baltimore,  Maryland  iv 
Baskin,  Seymour  3 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  281 
Battista,  Vito  257-9 

Bedford-Stuyvesant.  See  New  York  City 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  A’outh  in  Action 
Community  Corporation  306 
below-market  interest  rate.  See  hous- 
ing, financing 

Benedict,  Miss  Jane  308-10 
Bennett,  Arnold  99 

Bentley,  The  Rev.  AVilliam  395,  401, 
419-23 

Birmingham,  Alabama  16 
Black,  Hugo,  Jr.  1,  19,  62,  84-5,  110, 
214,  265,  266,  316,  345-6,  389-90, 
436-7,  464-6 

black  people,  blacks  147,  191,  199.  See 
also  Negroes 

Black  Power  192,  340,  373 
blockbusting  46 
Boeckh's  Index  476,  477 
Bookbinder’s,  Philadelphia  392-3 
Booker,  Simeon  11 
Boston,  Massachusetts  386,  407 
Boxer,  Mrs.  Carew  295-7 
Brady,  John  87-90 
Brennan,  Peter  J.  279,  280-95,  305 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  26 
broken  families  402,  425 
Bronx.  See  New  York  City 


Brooklyn.  See  New  York  City 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Catherine  302,  303-.5 
Brown,  Father  Henry  J.  43-6 
Brownstein,  Philip  436 
Buchanan  vs.  Warley  16 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  319,  330 
Builders  Institute  of  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties  250 
building  codes,  193,  196,  217,  303,  342, 
447,  471-2.  See  also  Building  Officials 
Conference  of  America 
Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Councils  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  280 
building  industry  82-4,  193 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica 326 

Building  Trades  Council  281,  282 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Pittsburgh 
88 

building  trades  unions 
and  construction  change  283-6 
bias  in  99 

cooperative  efforts  of  280-1 
in  central  city  260 
See  also  labor  unions.  Building 
Trades  Council 

California  272,  325,  334 
Camden,  New  Jersey  385 
carrot  and  stick  25-6,  76 
Carter,  Leslie  64-6 
catchment  communities  8 
central  city 

against  the  suburbs  7-8 
deterioration  of  6 
job  opportunities  needed  in  19 
vacant  lots  for  industry  113 
Chicago,  Illinois  12,  14,  152,  320,  336, 
389 

Chinese-American  334 
church  sponsorship  of  housing  243, 
322,  367 

Church  of  the  Brethren  322 
cities,  differences  in  housing,  renewal 
needs  125-6 

citizen  participation  45,  54,  85,  135, 
341,  386,  415.  See  also  community 
action,  community  organization.  New 
York  City,  Metro  North 
city  land,  in  streets  227-9 
city  planning,  importance  to  low-cost 
housing  440 

city  rebuilding,  comparative  cost  of 
162-3 

city-suburb  relations 

financing  public  services  330-2 
public  housing  329 
zoning  326-8 
civil  rights  17,  366,  367 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  13.  See  also 
executive  Order  110()3 
Clark,  joseph  .S.  353,  392 
Clark,  Kenneth  B.  11,  108 
class  revolt  137 
Cleveland,  Ohio  4,  387 
closing  costs,  for  housing  422,  424 
code  enforcement.  See  building  codes, 
housing  code  enforcement 
Col  born.  Fern  401-7,  425-6 
Cohmibia,  Maryland  274 
Commission  on  Community  Interrela- 
tions of  the  .American  Jewish  (x)U- 
gress  251 

Commission  on  Human  Rights,  San 
Francisco  45 

Committee  for  F.conomic  Development 
264 

communication,  need  to  improve  401, 
420 

Communism  210 
community,  definition  of  59 
community  action  85-7,  114,  169,  298, 
301,  303-5,  314.  See  also  Action  for 
Progress,  Bedford  Stuyvesant  Youth 
in  Action  Community  Corporation, 
Community  Association  of  the  East 
Harlem  Triangle,  Milbank-Frawley 
Cfircle  Housing  Council,  Inc.  under 
New  York  City 

Community  Affairs,  Department  of, 
New  Jersey  2-4,  20 

Community  Church  of  New  York  206-7 
Ciommunity  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  295-7 

community  development  2,  230-3,  314 
Community  Development  Corporation 
41 

community  health  centers  366 
community  improvement  449 
tommunity  leadership,  lack  of  88 
community  organization  335,  379,  408. 
See  also  community  action,  citizen 
participation 

community  participation  61,  97,  105, 
218-19,  243,  269,  375,  413-14.  Sec  also 
citizen  participation 
Community  Renewal  Program,  Phila- 
delphia 409,  443 

Community  Services,  Inc.  174,  204-5 
C^ommunity  Service  Society  177,  181 
Clommunity  Teachers  Association  94 
Concord  Park,  Trevose,  Pennsylvania 
319 

condominiums,  housing  33,  49,  72,  135 
Conference  on  Legal  Rights  of  Ten- 
ants 180 

C:onklin,  William  61-2 
Connecticut  16 

conservation  of  natural  resources  411 
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construction,  subcontractor  training  for 
44(i 

Construction  Workers  in  Philadelphia, 
Local  Union  No.  332  350,  352 
consumer  cooperative  movement  389 
consumer  education  program  92 
consumer  income,  percentage  for  shel- 
ter 302 

Cooke,  M.  Todd,  Jr.  437,  448-53,  461 
Co-op  City,  New  York  211,  224,  228 
cooperatives,  housing 
advantages  of  167 
as  a way  of  life  153 
carrying  charges  157-8 
cost  of  157,  217 
criticism  of  174-5,  179,  183-6 
cultural  advantages  in  172 
demonstration  project,  Manhattan  34 
Federal  provisions  for  82 
for  middle-income  demand  102 
foundation  sponsorship  215,  322 
from  public  housing  134,  135,  166, 
169 

full  taxing  of  171 

income  eligibility  limits  170 

loans  for  building,  purchasing  236 

low-cost  mortgage  for  172 

low  delinquency  in  313 

maintenance  of  171 

need  for  33 

percentage  for  middle-income.  New 
York  City  166 

publicizing  of  waiting  lists  184 
rehabilitation  stimulant  142 
rentals  211 

transition  to,  from  renting  72 
union  sponsorship  of  151-4,  208 
ways  to  build  167-8 
See  also  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  Association  for  Middle- 
Income  Housing,  Co-op  City,  Co- 
operative Village,  United  Housing 
Foundation 

Cooperative  Village,  New  York  City 
158 

“core”  leadership  407 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors  269 

Dark  Ghetto,  The  11 
Datts,  Lee,  Jr.  473-4 
Datts,  Lee,  Sr.  474-5 
Davis-Bacon  Act  83-4 
Davis,  Ed  191-2 

Davis,  Lewis  1,  62-3,  85,  114-15,  116, 
136,  151,  154,  165,  170,  175,  176-7, 
186-8,  196-9,  202,  204,  205,  224.  225, 
316,  387,  423-4 

day-care  programs  175,  253,  427 
Dayton,  Ohio  324 

Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities,  The  277 


Deerfield,  Illinois  320,  337-8,  342 
DeCrove,  John  1,  27  , 60,  76-7,  110-11, 
187,  215,  266-7,  316,  339-40,  384, 
385-6 

Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania  329, 
332 

Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  385 

democratic  planning,  effects  of  271,  273 
Demonstration  Cities  Program  32,  163 
231,  247,  263,  270,  276.  See  also 
Model  Cities 

density  16,  123,  138-40,  186,  197,  238 
414 

DeSalvio,  Louis  144-5 
desegregation  of  housing  363-4.  See 
also  racial  integration 
design  professions,  training  for  20-1 
Detroit,  Michigan  4,  10,  73,  134,  469 
development  standards  251,  314,  329, 
349.  See  also  building  codes,  land-use 
controls,  zoning 

deviant  family  467.  See  also  problem 
family 

Dilworth,  Dick  (Richardson)  392 
discriminatory  demolition  89 
dispersion  of  ghetto  28-9,  429 
displacement  of  small  businessman  173 
Dolbeare,  Mrs.  Cushing  354-63,  380-1, 
384-6,  389,  390-1,  455 
domestic  development  bank  proposal 
409 

Douglas,  Paul  H.  1,  7,  15,  17-18,  19,  37, 
66,  79-80,  109-10,  125,  130,  172-3, 
205,  225-9,  249,  261,  271-3,  279,  287, 
289-91,  316,  335-7,  341,  353,  379-81, 
392-3,  400,  422,  429,  437,  444,  460-3, 
475 

Downs,  Anthony  1,  5,  28-30,  39,  74,  75 
dry-wall  construction  465-6 
Du  Brul,  Paul  A.  314-15 

Easton,  Pennsylvania  11 
Eastwick,  Pennsylvania  391 
Echols,  Alvin  E.,  Jr.  400,  407-14,  424, 
427-30 

Economic  Development  Agency  Act 
143 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  333 
Eddy,  The  Rev.  Norman  50-63 
Edel,  Harry  183-6 
education 

decentralization  of  schools  147-8 
deficits  in  383 
financing  331-2 

for  ghetto  children  92,  312,  420 
inadequacy  in  New  York  City  37-8, 
304-5 

people  participation  in  94 
relation  to  housing,  employment  312 
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urban-suburban  compared  330-2 
See  also  schools 

Kducational  Facilities  Laboratories  253 
educational  parks  365 
Kighty-Ninth  Congress  140 
Kinerson,  Christy  P,  384,  437,  443,  445, 
450-53,  460-1,  464,  476-9 
employment 

development  of  84-5 
government  provision  for  411,  412 
in  ghettos  14 
of  minority  groups  405 
spread  of  opportunities  414 
See  also  job  opportunties 
end  money  339 
Enger,  Mrs.  Jane  Carey  iv 
equal  opportunity  345,  434 
Eskimos  334 

esthetic,  meaning  of  271 
evictions  358 

Executive  Order  11063  18-19,  433 
expenditure  for  rent  407 

FHA.  See  Federal  Housing  Adminis 
tration 

fair  housing  9,  29,  323,  325,  366,  414 
See  also  Fair  Housing  Commission, 
open  occupancy.  National  Commit- 
tee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing, Operation  Open  City 
Fair  Housing  Commission  416 
family  rehabilitation,  cost  of  426 
Fanon,  Franz  56 

Farbstein,  Rep.  Leonard  131,  140-4 
Federal  Apprenticeship  Program  292 
Federal  Education  Act  95,  114 
Federal  Government  13,  15,  19,  20,  22, 
26,  27,  30,  42,  54,  73-4,  81,  90,  99, 
106,  115,  117,  119,  121,  124,  128-9, 
132,  133-4,  143,  145,  155,  160,  176-7, 
179-80,  181,  196-7,  198,  213  231,  235, 
236,  237,  244,  246,  248,  259,  263,  265, 
266,  267,  268,  270,  274,  281,  285,  301, 
303,  311,  314,  329,  332,  356-60,  364, 
383,  394,  396-7,  398-9,  406,  411,  412, 
418,  432-3,  434,  438-9,  456,  458 
Federal  Highway  Department  Act  385 
Federal  Housing  Administration  13,  14, 
17-18,  34,  49,  70,  71,  81,  106,  117, 
126,  133,  160,  240,  243,  248,  261,  278, 
310,  341,  343,  351,  361,  371,  390,  395, 
396,  400,  414,  434-6,  443,  444,  445, 
448-50,  454,  462 
Federal  housing  legislation 

Sec.  101  (Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  1965)  82 
Sec.  203  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934)  81,  82 

Sec.  213  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934)  82 


Sec.  220  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1931,  as  amended  by  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965) 
82,  216  337,  341 

Sec.  221  (Housing  Act  of  1949)  389 
Sec.  221  (d)(2)  (National  Housing 
.-\ct  of  1934,  as  amended  by  Sec. 
101(a),  Housing  Act  of  1961)  450 
Sec.  221(d)(3)  (National  Housing 
.^ct  of  1934,  as  amended  by  Sec. 
101(a)(6),  Housing  Act  of  1961) 
22,  44,  52,  53  57,  60,  80,  83,  86, 
106,  119,  131,  167-8,  312,  322,  325, 
337,  339-40,  341,  352,  362,  367,  401, 
443,  44-1,  445,  465,  471 
Sec.  221(h)  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  by  Sec.  310(a), 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966) 
394,  395,  397,  421,  451 
Sec.  301  (Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965)  1 
Sec.  701  (Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965)  329,  349 
Federal  institute  of  urbanism  proposed 
431-3 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
49 

Federal  programs,  rigidity  of  221-3 
Federal  rent  control,  proposed  189-90 
Federation  of  Teachers  in  New  York 
264 

Feinberg,  Alex  1,  116-18,  135,  220-3, 
246-8,  316,  319,  326,  333,  335,  339, 
.341,  348,  350,  351,  353-4,  363,  369, 
373,  378,  381,  391,  392,  400,  407, 
413,  419,  422,  423,  427,  429,  431,  433, 
435-7,  444,  448,  453,  460,  464,  472- 
4,  475 

Feinstein,  Harry  182-3 
Finley,  Father  William  420 
fiscal  zoning.  See  zoning 
Fitzhugh,  Gilbert  398,  399 
Fogarty,  James  W.  295 
Foulk,  Edwin  431 
Ford  Foundation  253,  363 
Ford,  Henry  399 
Ford  Motor  Company  8 
Fordham  University  213,  221 
Fort  Tilden,  as  housing  resource  213 
Fort  Totten,  as  housing  resource  213 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  iv 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing 
168 

Fourteenth  Amendment  16,  26 
Fraser,  Rep.  Donald  323 
Freedom  Budget  for  All  Americans 
121-2,  123,  131,  137,  266,  274,  347, 
410 

Freeman,  Andrew  354,  363-9,  381 
Friedman,  Milton  268 
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I'romin,  Erich  275 
I'ront,  Rabbi  Henri  420 
liinctional  illiterates  385 

C'.abel,  Mrs.  Hortense  3,  238 
(.albraith,  John  Kenneth  264 
(.arcia,  Sen.  Robert  226-7 
(.edcles,  Dean  20 
(.ermantown,  Pennsylvania  323 
(.erinantown  Settlement,  Philadelphia 
407,  444 

wbetto,  ghettos  1,  5-8,  10,  12,  13,  16, 
17,  19-20,  21-3,  24,  26,  31-2,  35,  64, 
69-70,  72,  73-4,  76,  77,  79,  80,  84, 
85,  86,  94-5,  105,  117,  123,  138,  142, 
145,  158-9,  165,  170,  175,  178,  190, 
191,  202,  209,  224-5,  232,  233,  256, 
274,  281,  288,  296,  300,  301,  306,  312, 
314,  316,  318,  319,  323-4,  326,  364-5, 
366,  367-9,  381,  382,  408,  409,  411, 
413-14,  429,  454,  475,  479 
ghetto  income  68 
ghetto  ownership  of  business  96 
r.ilbard,  Bernard  186-9 
Cdnsberg,  Mitchell  38,  39,  175 
(.lencoe,  Illinois  337 
Cilover  Park,  Washington,  D.C.  321 
(.ordon,  Ruben  254-6 
government-private  enterprise  partner- 
ship 268 

government  red  tape  294,  406 
grants-in-aid,  as  leverage  for  planning 
77 

(.raunke,  Raymond  312-13 
(.reat  Society  210,  297 
(.reenburgh.  New  York  11 
r.reenleigh  Associates  11 
(.reenwich,  Connecticut  26 
guaranteed  income  123,  142,  267,  359, 
411-12 

H ARYOU.  See  Harlem  Youth  Agency 
HEW.  See  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 
HHFA.  See  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency 

HUD.  See  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development 
Habitat  40 

Hackensack  Meadows,  New  Jersey  2 
halfway  house,  for  rural  migrants  165 
Hardy,'  Neal  237,  238-42,  243,  247-9, 
250 

Harlan,  Judith  189-91 
Harlem  'll,  16,  20,  24,  36,  93,  96,  98, 
101,  104,  122,  138,  139,  145,  146,  191, 
201,  213,  221,  223,  263,  301,  307.  See 
also  Harlem  Youth  Agency 
Harlem  River  Parkway  Community  97 
Harlem  Youth  Agency  92,  145,  191,  199 
Harrington,  .Michael  138,  260-75,  325 


Harris  poll,  on  ghetto  problems  324 
Harvard  University  324 
Harvey,  James  433-6 
Head  Start  program  254 
health  services,  for  ghetto  366 
Heiskell,  Andy  (.Andrew)  399 
Melstein,  Ralph  275 
highway  displacements  14,  409,  418 
homebuilders,  problems  of  443-6 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia 442,  449 

home-improvement  industry  396 
home  management  corporations,  legis- 
lative proposal  for  72 
homeownership  33-4,  48-50,  72,  116- 
17,  132-4,  151,  194,  247,  360-1,  370-1, 
373,  382,  387-90,  395,  397,  419,  420-3, 
429-31,  447,  449,  451 
homogeneity,  in  community  develop- 
ment 18 

Horne,  Frank  24 
housing 

abandoned  forts  for  213 
adequate  rather  than  integrated  305 
administration,  of  low-income  81 
and  civil  rights  8-9 
and  urban  renewal,  in  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Community  .\ffairs  2 
as  means  to  an  end  369,  414 
as  public  utility  189 
citizen  participation  in  354 
comprehensive  planning  for  193 
construction  cost.  New  York  City  207 
construction  subsidy  desirable  451 
costs 

building  code  effect  on  471-2 
private  and  public  93,  476-9 
low-  and  highrise  462-3 
discrimination  in  10-11,  30,  139,  355, 
366,  433-5 

Federal  laws,  needed  changes  in  311- 
12 

financing 

below-market  interest  rate  194 
capital  grants  for  134,  170,  358,  412 
direct  loans  for  102,  103,  359 
low-interest  loans  to  builders  71 
See  also  closing  costs,  Federal 
housing  legislation,  mortgage  fi- 
nancing 

for  urban  elderly  92,  295-7 
foreclosure  market  17 
gap  for  low-income  families  355 
goals  and  public  services  129-30,  353, 
354-8 

government  aid  essential  in  New 
York  City  230 

importance  of  private  investment  4, 
250,  443 

improvement  costs  193 
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inconie-exptMuIiturc  ratio  for  389 
integration  25-6,  28,  45,  46,  47,  272- 
3,  278,  3l'9-26,  335-9,  343,  365,  471 
integration,  in  suburbs  381 
lease-purchase  proposal  397-8 
liinited-diviclencl  156 
limited-profit  166,  242,  440,  463 
location  on  vacant  land  109-10,  223 
low-  and  middle-income  20,  23,  68, 
105,  143,  153,  166,  168,  216,  414 
low-cost  14,  15,  72-3,  236,  245,  253, 
261,  314,  346,  428.  See  also  low-rent 
low-income  14,  17,  30,  32,  34,  71,  72, 
75.  76-7,  142,  190,  231,  232,  236, 
237,  251,  309,  394,  397,  410,  411, 
414,  443.  See  also  low-rent 
low-density  269 
low-rent  118,  178,  439 
maintaining  existing  supply  of  37, 
194 

maintenance  best  with  homeowner- 
ship  370 

management,  key  to  integrating  320- 
1 ' 

mass  production  of  40 
middle-income  3,  53,  92,  102,  117, 
119,  231,  247,  406.  Sec  also  low- 
and  middle-income 
moderate-priced  22 
need  in  Philadelphia  SMSA  357 
new  technology  103,  281 
prefabricated.  See  new  technology 
problem  more  than  houses  32,  127 
programs  too  limited  401 
rental  costs,  Philadelphia  356 
self-help  318-19 

Strykers  Bay  Neighborhood  Council 
43 

Stuyvesant  Town  212 
subsidies  117,  119,  217,  357,  362,  389 
suburban  sharing  of  problem  381 
targets  of  Urban  League  366 
union  investment  in  351,  463 
See  also  air  rights,  church  sponsor- 
ship, condominiums,  cooperatives, 
fair  housing,  large-family,  Mit- 
chell-Lama,  nonprofit  sponsorship 
of  housing,  people’s  investment 
program,  Philadelphia  housing, 
public  housing,  rehabilitation  of 
housing,  rent  supplement,  repos- 
sessed housing 

Housing  Act  of  1949  108,  277,  413 
Housing  Act  of  1965  iii,  iv,  18,  49,  170 
Housing  Assistance  Agency  402,  438 
housing  codes 

updating  in  New  Jersey  3 
subsidy  geared  to  minimum  385 
housing  code  enforcement  2,  36-7,  104, 
118,  180-2,  237,  248,  308,  362,  415 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  18 


Houston,  Texas  iv,  133,  222 
Hughes,  (;<)V.  Richard  j.  5,  409 
Huxley,  Iliomas  163 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood,  Cdiicago,  as  inte- 
grated community  336 

IL(»\VU.  See  International  Ladies  Ciar- 
ment  Workers  Union 
Illinois  321 

incentives  for  change  25.  See  also  car- 
rot and  stick 

incomes.  New  York  City  309 
Indian  405 

industrial  park  concept  307 
industry,  location  of  164 
inner  city  new  town,  need  for  22 
insurance  companies,  investment  in 
housing  212,  398 

insurance  coverage  in  ghetto  72-4,  409 
integration.  See  housing 
interest-financing  subsidy  119 
Interfaith-Interracial  Council  of  Clergy 
395.  See  also  Bentley,  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam 

internal  migration  7-8 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  255 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  157 

International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  157,  174 

Jacobs,  Jane  269,  271,  277 
Javits,  Sen.  Jacob  409 
Jet  magazine  11 
Jews  192,  322 
Job  Corps  Program  298 
job  distribution  changes  21 
Job  Opportunities  Bill  84 
job  opportunities,  for  ghetto  residents 
10,  19-20,  112,  123,  279,  282-3,  365, 
422 

job  opportunity,  for  self-respect  306-7 
jobs,  importance  of,  for  housing  75 
job  training  90,  162,  175-7,  204,  348, 
383-4,  451.  See  also  manpower,  Phil- 
adelphia on-the-job  training,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of 
■Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Johnson  Administration  11 
Johnson,  Arnold  145-50 
Johnson,  Jeh  V.  2,  7,  31,  35,  36,  38,  41, 
43,  46,  63,  66,  74,  86,  90,-'92,  94, 
95,  96,  99,  118,  120,  131,  218-19,  316, 
382,  429,  431,  468-9,  470-1 
Johnson,  President  Lyndon  B.  iii,  1, 
14,  21,  24,  267,  272,  276 
joint  Committee  on  Minority  Housing, 
Philadelphia  363,  381 
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juvenile  delinquency,  low  in  housini; 
cooperatives  172-3 

Kazan,  Abraham  184,  208 
Keenan,  Ed.  399 

Kelly,  Congresswoman  Edna  233,  234- 
8,  244-7,  249-50 
Kennedy,  President  John  F.  19 
Kennedy,  Sen.  Robert  F.  12,  19,  6<i.  75- 
85,  99,  215,  23(3,  262,  274,  409 
Keyserling,  Leon  267 
King,  \Villiam  94-6 
Koch,  Councilman  Edward  175-7 
Kraft,  John  F.,  Inc.  1 1 

labor  unions 

and  building  construction  changes 
283-6 

and  guaranteed  employment  287,  293 
and  minority  groups  88-9,  281-3 
and  racial  discrimination  27,  281-3, 
322 

and  rehabilitation  83,  446 
apprentice  pay  rates  465 
apprentices  chosen  by  aptitude  tests 
292 

apprentices  in  construction  trades 
291-2,  332,  424 
cooperative  efforts  of  280-1 
effect  of  prefabrication  284-6 
pension  programs  293 
research  and  development  proposal 
to  283-4 

wages  for  semi-skilled  labor  290 
See  also  building  trades  unions 
land  banks  264-5,  314,  374 
Land  Bank  and  Central  Property  Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia  450,  451 
land  purchase  for  new  towns  165 
land-use  controls  313-14 
land-use  patterns,  need  for  revision  of 
164 

large-family  housing  89,  111,  178,  311 
large-lot  zoning.  See  zoning 
law  enforcement  255 
Lee,  Mayor  Richard  220 
Lemberg  Center  for  Study  of  Violence, 
report  by  10 

Liblit,  Jerome  151,  165-70 
Lichter,  Franz  308 
Lieberman,  Joseph  313 
iJfe  magazine  254,  255 
limited-dividend  housing.  See  housing 
Lindsay,  Mayor  John  100-20,  130,  182, 
246,  262,  380 

Lindy,  Alan  437,  442-8,  449,  452,  455, 
458,  465-6,  471-2 
linear  city  196 
Little,  Mrs.  Mary  41-3 
Lipscomb,  Alice  415-19,  427-9 
local  government 
concerns  of  officials  in  432 


municipal  administrator  post  in  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  25 

overhaul  needed  264 
Logue,  Ed  (Edward)  407 
Lopez,  Reginald  350-1,  352-3 
Los  Angeles,  California  iv,  20,  127,  227 
Loshbough,  Bernard  3 
Louisville,  Kentucky  11,  12,  16 
Low,  Robert  A.  39-41 
low-income  families  15,  134,  193,  194, 
237,  261,  332,  350,  355,  357-9,  361, 
396,  397,  407,  409,  413,  426,  437 
low-income  minority  families  166 
low-  and  low-middie  income  families 
449,  453 

Lustig,  Morton  317,  326-33,  336,  342, 
343,  347-50,  362,  382,  385 
Lyons,  John  1,  270,  281,  284,  285 

McLaughlin,  Pat  394,  395 
MEND.  See  Massive  Economic  Neigh- 
borhood Development,  Inc. 

M-REIT.  See  Mutual  Real  Estate  In 
vestment  Trust 
manpower  program 
comprehensive  scope  needed  91-2 
coordination  in  New.,Jersey  2 
manpower  training 
deficiencies  in  298-9 
for  urban  design  20-1 
in  New  York  City  112-14 
subsidy  needed  84-5 
through  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  333-4 
See  also  job  training 
Maremont  Foundation  of  Chicago  54 
Marshall  Field  Foundation  322 
Marshall  Plan,  as  guide  for  urban  aid 
263-5 

Martin,  Donald  D.  313 
Mason,  Norman  17 
Massen,  Mrs.  Marion  iv 
Massive  Economic  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment, Inc.  54,  59,  60,  90 
Mayer,  Albert  135 
Meaney,  George  399 
Medicaid  114,  115 
Meltzer,  Lewis  202-5 
mental  renewal  46-8 
metropolitan  area  251,  252,  264,  314, 
328,  355 

Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing  309 
metropolitan  housing  plan,  for  Phila- 
delphia 361,  386 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
investment  in  housing  212 
Mexican,  Mexican-American  67,  76, 
322,  334,  405 
Miami,  Florida  iv 
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middle-income  families  166,  179,  467, 
468,  471 

Milgram,  Morris  317,  319-20,  335-8, 
340,  341-3,  346-8,  381 
Miller,  Mrs.  Diane  97-9 
Miller,  James  H.  302,  306-7 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  10-12,  469 
minority  families,  groups  9,  159,  169, 
258,  283,  289,  291,  292,  300,  317,  372, 
402 

minority  housing  program,  Philatlel- 
phia  363-4 

minority  leadership  88 
Missouri  103 

Mitchell-Lama  housing  3,  44,  102,  117, 
119 

mobile  housing  128 

Mobilization  for  Youth  Program  141 

model  city  270-2 

Model  Cities  Program  24,  33,  69,  70, 
76,  87,  104,  106,  114,  163,  207,  231, 
256,  265,  272,  276,  296,  297,  306,  311, 
333,  367,  406,  429 
moderate-income  families  68,  463 
Modern  Community  Developers  320 
Mondale,  Sen.  Walter  F.  426 
Montgomery,  Dorothy  S.  326 
.Montreal,  Canada  40 
Morris,  Eugene  J.  313-14 
Morris,  Newbold  226 
Morrison,  James  253-4 
mortgages 

insurance  through  insurance  com- 
panies 318 

local  insurance  needed  448 
low-cost  financing  159-60 
low'-interest,  long-term  mortgages  236 
100  percent  423 

See  also  closing  costs,  housing,  fi- 
nancing 

mortgage  investment  industry,  role  in 
cities  343 

Moses,  Robert  201-11,  214-29,  248,  250, 
266,  378,  462 

Moynihan,  Daniel  P.  403 
Mutual  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust 
321,  326 

NAACP.  See  National  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
NCDH,  See  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing 
.Nassau  County,  New  York  22-3 
Nathan,  Jason  101,  109-10,  118-19, 

311-12  ' 

National  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  15,  17 
National  Association  for  the  State  of 
Negro  Life  History  94 
National  Board  of  Eire  Underwriters 
Code  326 


National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems iii,  1,  8,  40,  64,  13.5-6,  143,  192. 
211,  237,  274,  275,  307,  314,  343,  347, 
349,  353,  366,  410,  432 
National  Committee  .Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing  7,  8,  12,  14,  18, 
19,  24 

National  (lommittee  on  Pithing  in 
Investment  323 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neigh borh(K)d  Centers  401 
national  goals  and  priorities,  need  for 
establishing  410 

national  housing  task  force  proposed 
93 

National  League  of  Cities  393 
natonal  poverty  standard  359 
National  Recreation  and  Parks  Asso- 
ciation 378 

Negro,  Negroes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
15,  18,  20,  26,  27-8,  30,  35,  49,  67, 
73,  76,  87,  106,  122,  124,  125,  126, 
127,  130,  133,  134,  136,  137,  139,  154, 
159,  169,  184,  195,  196,  204,  206,  212, 
252,  260,  262,  268,  272,  273,  287,  298, 
299,  300,  313,  318-19,  320,  322-6,  332, 
335-8,  343,  345,  346,  349,  350,  364-5, 
.366,  368-9,  370,  371,  381,  383,  386, 
402,  414,  417,  419,  468-9 
Negro  families  45,  47,  121,  403 
Negro  migration  from  South  344-6 
Negro  owners  370-1 
neighborhood 
centers  407 
conservation  103-4 
concept  406-7 
government  264 
in  human  scale  90 
planning  111,  447 
upgrading  446 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  112 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut  13 
new  careers  for  the  poor  299 
new  cities,  new  towns  21-2,  274,  301, 
414,  429 

new  communities  391 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  iv,  10-12,  26, 
56,  73,  220,  324 

New  Jersey,  2,  5,  20,  25,  27,  30,  103, 
190,  349' 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  2-4 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  251 
New  Towns  Foundation,  proposal  for 
325 

New  York  City 

abandoned  buildings  in  381,  387 
Action  for  Progress  314 
air  rights  over  new  school  buildings 
253 
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as  special  case  in  housing  119-20. 
135,  311-12,  389 

Beciford-Stuyvesant  16,  24,  78,  83,  84, 
122,  207,  237,  240,  254,  276,  277, 
301,  306,  307 

Bellevue  South  Urban  Renewal  Area 
196-8 

blight  in  187 

Bronx  156,  158,  159,  171-2,  187,  207, 
211,  229,  303-5 

Brooklyn  234,  240,  246,  276,  306 
Brownsville  187,  207,  276 
building  material  changes  in  280-1, 
284 

capital  grants  for  housing  170 
Central  Harlem  Community  Corpo- 
ration 97 

code  enforcement  in  248-9,  308 
Community  Association  of  East  Har- 
lem Triangle  63-4 
Community  Church  206-7 
Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion 41 

community  development  proposal 
229-33 

community  participation  in  planning 
105 

community  participation  in  renewal 
process  218 

cooperative  housing  in  152,  156-8, 
166 

Cooperative  Village  158 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  207 
day  care  centers  175 
Delano  Village  216 
difficulty  with  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram 241 

East  Harlem  91-2,  103,  135,  143,  207, 
239.  See  also  Palmer,  Beulah 
East  Harlem  Triangle  105,  239 
East  New  York  187,  207,  276,  300,  301 
education  in  ghettos  93-4 
education  of  minorities  147 
employment  in  building  trades  291 
flight  of  business  173-4,  235 
HARYOU  Neighborhood  Board  92 
highrise,  lowrise  housing  cost  com- 
parisons 462-3 

homeownership  possibility  for  Ne- 
gro 134-5 

housing  developments 
Abraham  Lincoln  Project  97 
Bruckner  Boulevard  469 
East  River  Housing  184,  185,  258 
Eirst  Houses  227 
Grant  Houses  470 
Hillman  Homes  228 
Kips  Bay  216 
Lenox  Terrace  216 
Lefrak  City  464 
Parkway  Village  212 


See  also  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority 

housing  and  planning  in  437-42, 
462-4,  466-70 

housing  construction  costs  40 
housing  for  minority  families  in  9 
housing  subsidy  need  117 
Human  Resources  Administration 
107,  113 

increase  in  unsound  housing  68 
industrial  zoning  in  77 
Jamaica  16,  207 
Lincoln  Center  213,  221 
low-  and  middle-income  housing 
need  168 

Lower  East  Side  141,  154,  158,  192-3, 
314,  388 

Lower  Manhattan  269 
majority  rental  housing  102-3 
Metro  North,  East  Harlem  Neigh- 
borhood effort  50-8,  61-3 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing 
309 

Milbank-Frawley  Circle  Housing 
Council,  Inc.  86-9 
Mobilization  for  Youth  192 
Model  Cities  Program  104 
Morningside  Gardens  469-70 
Morris  Park  Senior  Citizens’  Hous- 
ing Council  92 
Morrisania  207 

need  for  more  Federal  aid  in  hous- 
ing 194 

nonprofit  housing  sponsors  243 
old-law  tenements  in  230,  388 
overcrowding  in  195-B 
policing  of  ghettos  202 
political  support  for  housing  279 
public  housing  in  110-11 
public  housing  rents  110,  384 
public  housing,  success  of  438-42 
quality  of  city  living  196-8 
Queens  212 

racial  integration  in  housing  469-70 
rehabilitation  in  238-40,  243,  248, 
Rent^and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration 237 

rent  control  190,  257-9,  302-3 
60th  Assembly  District  144 
61st  Assembly  District  189 
South  Bronx  104,  207,  256 
South  Harlem  16 
taxation  107,  244-6,  257-8 
ten-year  slum  clearance  program 
206-9,  210-11 
Triborough  Authority  214 
Twin  Pines  224 
Upper  Park  Avenue  240 
use  of  renewal  land  216,  219,  220-1 
vacant  lots,  air  rights,  for  building 
226-8,  247,  310 
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vertical  city  in  housing  221 
Washington  Market  213 
welfare  expenditure  115 
West  Harlem  143 

West  114th  Street  Project  94,  103, 
238-42 

West  Side  urban  renewal  41-4,  103- 
4,  231 

Williamsburgh  Houses  134 
zoning  resolution  in  178 
New  York  Building  Congress  281 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  51, 
93,  118,  178-9,  310,  438-42,  467 
New  York  City  Instruction  Fund  253 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
housing  investment  212 
New  York  State 

hnancing  of  housing  158,  159 
limited  profit  housing  law  102 
rent  abatement  law  180 
tax  revenues,  taxation  244-6 
Newark,  New  Jersey  3,  10,  11,  73,  187, 
386-7 

Newsday  206 

nonprofit  sponsorship  of  housing  181, 
239-41,  242-3,  297,  367,  373,  374,  399, 
444,  448-50 

North  Central  Philadelphia.  See  Phila- 
delphia 

North  Philadelphia.  See  Philadelphia 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  26 

OEO.  See  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity 

OIC.  See  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center 

O’Connell,  Thomas  J.  313 
Olfice  of  Economic  Opportunity  2,  9, 
60,  71,  103,  334,  345,  402 
Older  Americans  Act  402 
O’Neill,  Richard  W.  1,  7,  24,  26,  35,  60, 
77-8,  205,  211,  215,  225,  229,  233, 
234,  237,  242,  250,  251,  253,  254,  255, 
257,  259,  260,  265,  274,  275,  279,  295, 
297,  299,  301,  303,  305,  307,  308,  311, 

1 316,  386,  340-1 

on-site  sewage  disposal  50 
I open  housing  47,  323,  326.  See  also  fair 
housing.  National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing,  open  oc- 
cupancy, Operation  Open  City  Pro- 
gram 

open  occupancy  11,  23,  28-30,  45,  272, 
364.  See  also  fair  housing.  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing,  open  housing.  Operation 
Open  City  Program 
open  space  196,  252,  374 
Operation  Open  City  Program  9 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
333-5,  339,  344-5,  348,  365 


Orientals  322 

Ostrolf,  Harold  151,  152,  154-65,  171, 
175,  186,  204 

Other  America,  The  138,  260,  271 
Outward  Association  for  Local  Pioneer 
Assistance  300 
overcrowding  139,  306 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Beulah  63-4 
park  construction  214 
Penn-jersey  Transportation  Study  385 
Pennsylvania  329,  334,  337 
pension  fund,  resource  for  housing  in- 
vestment 351 

j)eople  participation,  in  neighborhood 
planning  58.  See  also  citizen  partici- 
pation, community  action,  commu- 
nity organization 

people’s  investment  program  340 
Percy,  Sen.  Charles  12,  133,  262 
Perry,  Joseph  Sam  337 
Philadelphia 

Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee  449 
Board  of  Education  365 
building  code  requirements  471-2 
Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning 
431 

City  Coucil  449 
community  involvement  381-2 
Community  Renewal  Program  330-1, 
356 

condition  of  housing  125,  406,  409 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tion 373-4,  420 
Eastwick  391 

Employment  Development  Corpora- 
tion 364 

esthetic  planning  in  271 
ghetto  programs  in  364 
Hawthorne  Community  Council  415 
health  services  in  366 
horizontal  living  133,  221 
Housing  .Association  354-63 
housing  discrimination  in  317 
housing  expenditure-income  ratio 
389-90 

housing  in  352-3,  354-9 
housing  subsidy  need  360-1 
Human  Relations  Commission  343 
Neighborhood  Park  Program  373 
North  Central  Philadelphia  408,  409 
North  City  Congress  408 
North  Philadelphia  352,  364,  366, 
449,  450,  459 
on-the-job  training  364 
open  occupancy  campaign  11 
program  review  by  mayor  393-400 
public  housing  rents  in  384 
race  and  housing  in  323-4,  335 
regional  planning  385-6 
residential  density  in  ghettos  414 
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Savings  Fund  Society  448 
schools  330-2 
slums  in  417-19 
South  Philadelphia  454,  462 
subsidy  need  for  housing  358,  427-9 
221(d)(3)  housing  in  339-40,  352, 
444,  471-2 

United  Neighbors  Association  415 
INed-House  Program  445 
vest-pocket  park  program  374-8 
West  Philadelphia  391,  453 
/ion  Gardens  319 

See  also  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority, Philadelphia  Housing  De- 
\elopment  Corporation 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  376, 
385,  394,  396,  397,  437,  445,  450,  453- 
61,  462,  476-9 

Philadelphia  Housing  Development 
Corporation  364,  376,  428-9,  437,  444, 
448-53,  459,  462 

Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  and 
zoning  for  housing  326-7 
Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity 415,  417,  454,  459 
Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  356 

Pittsburgh  iv,  4,  27,  320,  330 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey  3,  10 
Planned  Communities,  Inc.  320.  See 
also  Mutual  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust 

Planners  for  Equal  Opportunity  300 
))lanning 
areawide  77,  265 
county  328 
criticism  of  144 

Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  385 
democratic  planning  271,  273 
domination  of  business  values  270 
jjhysical,  under  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  in  New  Jersey 
2 

jilanned  neighborhood  concept  242 
police  training,  for  dropouts  113 
poor  5-6,  13,  133,  141,  142,  158,  169, 
252,  264,  270,  301,  314,  336,  342,  350, 
352,  389,  391,  407,  412,  414,  473,  474, 
479 

Port  of  New  York  Authority  177,  307 
Potofsky,  Jacob  F.  151-4,  172,  208,  224 
|K)verty  182,  251,  256,  273,  306,  411,  412 
poverty  experts  95 

poverty  program  2,  8,  85,  96,  114,  121, 
141,  192-3,  201,  236,  259,  261,  266. 
271,  301,  305,  307,  364,  368 
Premj)eh,  Alex  92-4 
preschool  programs  253 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  320 


private  enterprise 

incentive  for  ghetto  investment  36, 
80,  236,  368 

investment  in  housing  71,  88,  232, 
258,  294,  302,  399 

involvement  in  job  training  113,  177 
See  also  private  sector 
private  housing  market  355 
piivate  sector  116,  261,  262,  263,  266, 
268-70 

problem  families  403,  467 
profit  incentive  182 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  337,  341 
public  design  271 
public  housing 

admission  limits  compared  with  rent 
supplement  241 

and  racial  integration  441,  470 
as  public  utility  309,  310 
broken  families  in  425,  427 
civic  participation  467 
construction  costs  93,  476-8 
continued  occupancy  179 
cost  ceilings  111,  119-20,  178,  230, 
311 

cost  of  rehabilitated  397,  460-1,  476- 

8 

criticism  of  97-8,  198,  385 
deficiencies  of  455-6 
expansion  to  suburbs  329 
experimental,  in  New  York  City  53 
for  suburbs  382 

for  welfare  recipients’  ownership  64 
function  of  program  347-8 
improvement  466-8 
income  limits  177 
in  New  York  City  106,  118,  437-42 
integration  in  468 
leased  housing  44,  110 
limitation  in  size  110 
local  application  office  454 
location  of  441 
maintenance  of  438 
management  services  467 
need  for  good  design  33 
need  in  New  York  City  301 
need  to  increase  in  suburbs  326 
new  concept  for  277-8,  367 
only  answer  to  shelter  problems  of 
poor  314 

operating  costs  462,  464-5 

operating  cost  of  highrise,  rehab  464 

problem  families  in  403,  457 

public  relations  440,  458-9 

referendums  on  272 

rent  susidies  for  428 

rents,  in  New  York  City  110,  384 

rents,  in  Philadelphia  356,  384 

sales  arrangement  394 

site  assembly  459 

size  limitation  110 
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social  scM'vices  190,  440 
state  authority  to  build  3‘U) 
third  genera tiou  iu  3H 
turukey  93,  3H5,  440,  443 
turnover  to  homeownership  134,  160 
usetl-house  program  445 
\est-pocket  housing  44,  92,  104,  105, 
109,  220,  232.  237,  254,  400,  462 
waiting  list,  Philadelphia  409 
Public  Housing  Administration  70 
public  services,  in  poor  neighborhoods 
405 

Puerto  Rican,  Puerto  Ricans  6,  7,  07, 
76,  87.  92,  121,  124,  141,  147,  169, 
184,  192,  196,  204,  299,  322,  370,  373, 
403,  405 

Puerto  Rican  and  Hispanic  Human 
and  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation of  East  Harlem  90 
Pulaski,  I'ennessee  11 

racial  discrimination  235,  252,  317,  410, 
411,  414.  See  also  zoning,  racially  re- 
strictive 

racial  integration  18,  179,  325,  441 
racial  segregation  11,  13,  336,  355,  365 
racial  segregation,  effect  of  FHA  policy 
18,  270 

Randolph,  A.  Philip  399 
Ravitch,  Richard  1,  7,  22-4,  35,  44,  59- 
60,  83,  84,  109,  120,  125,  130,  140,  144, 
145,  148,  149,  150,  215-18,  242-3, 
267-9,  291-2 

Reach,  Mrs.  Barbara  177-82 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  302 
receivership  law,  in  New  York  City  308 
reconversion  of  war  spending,  as  re- 
sotirce  for  urban  problem-solving  131 
recreation  space  196-7,  214 
“red  lining’’  51 

regional  attack  on  urban  problems  251, 
264 

regional  housing  development  361 
regional  transportation  development 
414 

rehabilitation  of  housing 
advantage  in  Philadelphia  399 
and  labor  unions  27 
and  tax  abatement  203 
as  source  for  Negro  employment  99 
cost  of  450-1,  453,  476-8 
cost  under  U.S.  Gypsum  project  52 
demonstration  project  in  New  York 
City  34 

for  lower  middle-income  families 
449 

foundation  interest  in  238,  242 
illusion  of  263 
in  New  York  City  83,  104 
in  New  York  Model  Cities  Program 
207 


in  Philadelphia  421-4 
insianl  (ichab)  |)ossibililies  in  Phil- 
adelphia 103 

job  training  for  ghetto  youth  425 
labor  424,  465 
New  Jersey  plan  4 

of  New  York  C4iy  brownstonc^s  44, 

1 04 

of  tenements  189,  248 
one  billion  needed  for  301 
1 14th  Street,  New  York  City  238-41 
potential  in  Brooklyn  246 
private  enterprise  involvement  in 
Philadelphia  458 
self-ownership  the  key  142 
soundness  of  396 
with  direct  mortgage  loans  103 
Rehabilitation  C.rant  Program  120,  311 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Program  311 
relocation 

business  72,  173-4 

caused  by  highway  building  418 

costs  208 

problem  in  New  York  City  232 
under  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Community  Development  3 
rent  control  189,  257-9,  302-3,  314,  416 
rent  security  deposits,  subsidy  to  land- 
lords 190,  315 

rent  subsidies  231,  276,  427-8 
rent  supplement  3-4,  44,  69,  93,  170, 
178,  181,  194,  241,  272,  296,  310,  312, 
330,  340,  362,  367,  382,  398,  428,  444, 
460 

Rent  Supplement  Bill  57 
Rent  Supplement  Law  52-3 
repossessed  FHA,  VA  aided  homes,  as 
low-income  housing  14,  70,  310 
repossessed  housing  and  racial  segre- 
gation 434 

resident  ownership  of  slum  tenements 
387-8 

residential  patterns,  controlled  by  site 
selection  for  housing  29 
Reston,  Virginia  274 
restrictive  covenants  18 
Reuther,  Walter  264,  399 
Ribicoff,  Sen.  Abraham  263,  266,  270 
Ribicoff  Committee  5,  261,  269 
Riis,  Jacob  68 
Riis  Houses  464 

riot,  riots  77,  108,  131,  134,  136,  137, 
199,  206,  261,  351,  387,  410,  419 
Roanoke,  Virginia  334 
Rochdale  Village  153,  156,  158,  159, 
469 

Rochester,  New  York  12 
Rockefeller,  David  123,  261,  269 
Rockland  County,  New  York  33 
Rosemary  Village,  Silver  Spring,  Marv- 
land  321 
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Rubinow,  Raymond  307-8 
Rustin,  Bayard  10,  120-4,  131-2,  136, 
138-40,  143,  266,  347 
Rybeck,  Walter  iv 

Sabater,  Julio  E.  90-2 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  395 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago,  investment 
in  housing  322 

San  Francisco,  California  iv,  16 
savings  banks,  investment  in  housing 
212 

Scheuer,  James  P.  36-9 
schools,  joint  occupancy  with  housing 
253-4 

Schwartz,  Harry  192-4 
Scott,  Michael  46-8 
“Second  America”  266-7 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment iii 

seed  money,  needed  for  221(d)(3)  proj- 
ects 339 

Seidel,  Leon  173-5,  205 
self-help  program  of  new  housing  and 
rehabilitation  318 
self-ownership  of  tenements  142 
self-rehabilitation  348 
Senate  Bill  2088  (Urban  Employment 
Opportunities  Development  Act)  69, 
77,  85 

Senate  Bill  2100  (housing  bill)  70,  77, 
85 

Senior  v.  Zoning  Commission  13 
sense  of  community  463 
settlement  houses  407 
Shanker,  Albert  264 
Shriver,  Sargent  334 
Shuman,  Howard  E.  iv,  181,  204-5,  316, 
422,  423,  466 
Shuman,  Labron  351-2 
Silcott,  George  297-9 
Simmons,  George  199-202 
Siracusa,  Walter  250-1 
slums 

deficits  of  67-8 
elimination  a “must”  206 
good  business  for  slum  landlords 
416,  428,  443-4 

how  to  help  slumlords  rehabilitate 
202-4 

not  profitable  investment  for  private 
sector  260,  261 
slum  clearance 
jobs  from  208 
nationwide  cost  209 

slum  elimination-housing  program  for 
New  York  207-9 

slum  improvement,  promise  without 
delivery  105 
slum  ownership  373 
slumlord  315,  443 


slum  properties,  decrease  in  387-8 
slum  rehabilitation  incentive  possibil- 
ities 386-7 

small  businesses  85,  90 
Small  Business  Development  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  145 
Smart,  Walter  407 

Smith,  Mrs.  Choethiel  Woodard  1,  20- 
1,  61,  82-3,  137-9,  223-4,  271,  283-4, 
286,  316,  346,  390-1,  424,  471-2 
Smith,  Mrs.  Irene  97 
social  and  esthetic  values,  planning  for 
270 

social  factors,  hurdle  to  success  of 
Model  Cities  89 
social  planning,  necessity  for 
122,  132 

social  segregation  7 
social  services  and  housing  400-7 
Southern  Chamber  of  Commerce  345 
Spanish-American  334 
Stamford,  Connecticut  26 
Stark,  Abe  275-8,  279 
Starr-King  School  for  the  Ministry,  in- 
vestment in  housing  322 
Starr,  Roger  437-42,  458,  462,  466,  468- 
9,  470-1 

state  involvement  in  urban  problems  4 
state  public  housing  authorities,  need 
for  development  of  414 
Stern,  Dr.  George  187 
Sternlieb,  Dr.  George  354,  369-73,  385, 
386-8 

Stoloff,  David  250,  251-3 
subdivision  ordinance,  exclusionary  use 
of  326,  343 

subsidized  interest  rates  312-13 
subsidy,  for  homeownership  358-9, 
389-90 

substandard  housing  68,  355,  356,  362, 
408,  412-13 

suburbanization  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, trend  toward  19 
suburbs 

barriers  to  Negro  move-in  335 
division  within  77 
local  autonomy  on  taxes  251-2 
location  of  industry,  jobs  13-15,  414 
need  to  increase  public  housing  in 
329 

Sullivan,  Congresswoman  394-5 
Sullivan,  Dr.  Leon  317-19,  322,  326. 

333-5,  336,  338-41,  344,  347-8 
Sutton,  Percy  31-6,  175,  230 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  343 
Syracuse,  New  York  10 
systems  approach  131 

Taft-Hartley  Law  282 
Taft,  Sen.  Robert  261 
Target  1976  472 
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Tate,  Mayor  James  392,  393-400 
tax  abatement  72,  103,  107,  158,  203, 
237,  244-5,  258,  447 
tax  advantages  in  co-op  ownership  170 
tax  arrears  187,  374 
tax  assessments  332 
tax  base  6,  432 
tax  “conservation”  447 
tax  exemptions  102,  203 
tax  incentives 

for  ghetto  investment  72,  78-81,  84, 
409 

for  housing  72 
See  also  tax  exemptions 
tax  reforms  194 

tax  revenue  and  education  costs  330 
tax  revenue,  distorted  situation  128 
taxation 

exodus  of  businesses  from  cities  235 
exodus  of  middle-income  group  from 
cities  235 
Tech -Crete  41 

tenant  ownership  of  tenements  92,  186 
tenant  organization  309,  440 
Tenement  Landlord,  The  372 
Texas  222 

I habit,  Walter  300-2 
tithing  in  investment  323 
Title  I Law  in  Federal  legislation  for 
urban  renewal  212,  216,  217 
Toal,  Seymour  431-2 
Tompkins,  Rex  302-3 
transportation  224,  411 
I'renton,  New  Jersey  385 
Truman,  President  Harry  263 
turnkey.  See  public  housing 

underassessed  commercial  property  258 
underutilization  of  land  454 
unemployability  of  Negroes  15 
United  Housing  Foundation  151,  152- 
4,  156,  157-60,  168,  174,  184,  186,  313 
United  States  4,  6-7,  99,  109,  125,  201, 
203,  249,  253,  259,  262,  263,  264,  265, 
266,  268,  270,  272,  275,  303,  307,  310, 
319,  381,  409,  442,  464,  471,  479 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  136, 
161 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  334,  345,  401 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  4,  17,  24,  71,  72, 
81,  104,  111,  120,  126,  162,  324,  360, 
375,  397-8,  401,  434,  436,  442 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  14,  334,  345, 
364 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  364 
U.S.  Gypsum  52,  56,  103,  238-40 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  178 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  209 


Union  of  .Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
housing  in  210 
United  Taxpayers  257 
universities,  role  in  integrating  hous- 
ing 322,  324,  326 
Urban  America  264 
urban  approach,  changes  in  369 
Urban  Coalition  14,  75,  101,  116,  322, 
399,  411 

Urban  Construction  Corps  93 
urban  design,  training  for  20-1 
Urban  Employment  Opportunities  De- 
velopment Act  69 
urban  government 
capital  needs  114 
need  for  operative  money  114 
Urban  Homestead  Act  proposal  372 
Urban  League  384 
Urban  League,  New  York  City  9 
Urban  League,  Philadelphia  363 
urban  migration  policy,  need  to  de- 
velop 5,  7-8 

urban  neglect,  from  false  values  160-5 
urban  problems 

priorities  for  treating  164 
urban  solutions 
financing  of  267-8 
urban  renewal 

aid  by  state  in  New  Jersey 
aid  to  New  York  suburbs  22-3 
assessment  of,  in  Philadelphia  409 
commercial  vs.  residential  216,  220-1 
criticism  of  14,  300 
effect  on  displaced  low-income  fam- 
ilies 355 

effect  on  small  businesses  173-5 
need  for  schools  98 
paternalism  in  88 

profit  to  real  estate  developers  272 
use  of  funds  for  industrial  redevel- 
opment 82 

usefulness  of  settlement  houses  407 
West  Side  New  York  41-4,  103-4,  231 
urban  renewal  land,  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing only  215-17 
used-house  program  459,  476 

VA.  See  Veterans  Administration 
vacant  house  program  395 
vacant  land,  161,  211,  212,  213-14,  223, 
314,  374 

vacant  lots,  for  parks,  housing  226-7, 
247,  310,  381 
vacant  streets  164 
Van  Arsdale,  Harry  208,  217 
Verman,  Marvin  437,  472-3 
vest-pocket  housing.  See  public  housing 
vest-pocket  parks  109,  226,  247,  374-8, 
385 

Veterans  Administration  17,  18,  49, 
310,  434 
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\ irginia  321,  323 

Wagner,  Donald  C.  358 
Wall  Street  Journal  267 
Walter,  Mrs.  Cora  85-6,  90 
war  on  poverty.  See  poverty  program 
Ward,  William  85,  86-7 
Warlow,  Don  194-6 
Washington,  D.C.  22,  320,  322 
Washington,  Walter  45,  50 
Watts,  Los  Angeles  20,  24,  116,  127, 
133,  137 

welfare  funding,  proposal  for  Federal 
115 

welfare  system 

as  perpetuator  of  poverty  38,  412 
eliminate  with  Freedom  Budget  124 
See  also  guaranteed  income 
W'^estchester  County,  New  York  17,  22, 
33 

Weston,  Illinois  14 

\Vhite  House  Conference,  “To  Fulfill 
These  Rights”  23 

White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  265 
White  Power  340 
Wilkens,  Roy  17,  199-200 
Winnetka,  Illinois  337 
\Vinge,  Ahlyne  479 
Wisconsin  103 


Wood,  Jack  E.,  Jr.  7-19,  22-4,  26-30 
Woodbury,  Coleman  316,  391,  425,  427- 
9,  466-7 

work  simplification  452 
workable  program  303 
Workers  Defense  League  232,  293 
Wretched  of  the  Earth,  The  56 

Yale  University  324 
Yeargin,  Allene  479 
Ylvisaker,  Paul  2-8,  9,  20-1,  24-8,  30-1 
youth  program,  in  New  Jersey  Com- 
munity Development  Department  2 

zoning 

development  standards  314 
economic  segregator  326-9 
essential  for  Federal  aid  222-3 
expansion  of  county  power  328,  349 
fiscal  24-5 

industrial,  as  job  blockage  77 
large-lot  17,  27-8,  327-8,  350 
laws  and  practices,  creator  of  en- 
claves for  rich  13 
new  categories  needed  297 
racially  restrictive  16,  26-8,  139,  342. 

See  also  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 
relationship  with  suburban  taxation, 
race,  poverty  251 

See  also  Deerfield,  Illinois,  Senior  v. 
Zoning  Commission 
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SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS— 1967 


May 

August 

12 

Washington,  D,C. 

10 

Houston 

13 

Baltimore 

11 

Fort  Worth-Dallas 

25 

New  Haven 

25 

Miami 

26 

Boston 

26 

Miami 

June 

September 

9 

Pittsburgh 

6 

New  York  City 

10 

Pittsburgh 

7 

New  York  City 

30 

Los  Angeles 

8 

New  York  City 

July 

21 

Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles 

22 

Philadelphia 

1 

23 

Philadelphia 

o 

Los  Angeles 

26 

Detroit 

3 

Los  Angeles 

27 

Detroit 

5 

San  Francisco 

6 

San  Francisco 

October 

7 

San  Francisco 

11 

St.  Louis 

10 

Denver 

12 

East  St.  Louis 

20 

Atlanta 

27 

Washington,  D.C. 

21 

Atlanta 

28 

Washington,  D.C. 

I 


jL 

V. 


